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Tue Lor geiag of Nevers is — in 
a fashion e same kind as that of 
Marguerite of Flanders.* The high 
a is of lilac silk and shoots 
up | is a termination to the 
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F 
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which led the celebrated 


ilip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 

widow of his uncle, the 
Nevers, have never been de- 
writers of his life and times. 
or even mentions his 
e to declare who 
yas, nor how he came by her; 
i¢ lost her is still a question anda 

Eng e Mon 

» household and 


UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


MEMOIR OF EURIANT DE NEVERS, DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY, 


SECOND WIFE TO PHILIP, THE GOOD, BY WHOM WAS INSTITUTED THE 
ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE, 


Illustrated by a ihele length Portrait, splendidly coloured from the original Miniature in the 
Armorial of Gaigneres. No. 7\ of the Historical Series of full length authentic ancient Portraits, 


wearer. The dress is a trained gown of 
scarlet velvet which falls on the ground 
before ; it is reversed in the corsage with 
a small cape of ermine. The sleeves are 
tight, and terminate with ruffles which 
nearly cover the hand. The waist is 
short, belted with a light green ribbon 
brocaded with gold. She wears on her 
neck a heavy chain of wrought gold. 
Her train is edged with ermine. 


during the reign of his father, Duke 
John, surnamed Sans Peur, and his 
own, gives us, however, some informa- 
tion regarding this strange union. 
Euriant de Brienne was sister to the 
Count d’Eu, whose family was a younger 
branch of the blood-royal of France. 
She was renowned for her beauty and 
jiety, and was bestowed in early life 
in marriage on the Count de Nevers, a 
yeenee brother of John, Duke of 
urgundy, by whom she had two sons. 
While the duke’ harassed his country 
by murderous factions, the Count de 


Nevers stood firm to his king, and with Pe 


_ his wife’s brother, the brave Count 
: he d’Eu, fought stoutly at Agincourt. The 
* ~~ brother of Euriant was made prisoner 
| by Henry V., but her lord was left 
breathless on that red battle-field. The 
husband of Euriant is consigned to 
immortality in the gallant muster-roll of 
the dead at Agincourt, in Shakspeare’s 
tragedy of Henry V., which proves the 
_ finest requiem to these unfortunate de- 
__ fenders of their country. 


hat KING HENRY. 

_ - This note doth tell me of ten thousand 
French 

Slain in the field; of princes in this number 

And nobles bearing banners, there lie dead 

One hundred twenty-six ; added to these 

Of knights, esquires, and gallant gentlemen, 

' Eight thousand and four hundred, of the 

i which 

Five hundred were but yesterday dubbed 
knights. 

The names of those their nobles that lie dead, 

Charles dela Brett, high Constable of France; 

Jacques de Chatillon, Admiral of France ; 

The Master of the Cross-bows, Lord Ram- 


bures ; 
Grand Master of France, the brave Sir Gui- 
° chard Dauphin. 
John, Duke of Alencon; Anthony, Duke of 
Brabant ; ° 
And— 
The Brother of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Here was a royal fellowship in death!” 
This brother of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy was none other than the husband 
of our Countess Euriant, the uncle of her 
~ next spouse Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 
"We can give our readers no account 
of the reasons that induced the beautiful 
widow to bestow her hand in marriage 
on her husband’s nephew. We can 
only relate the fact that she actually 
did so, as detailed in the chronicles of 
Burgundy, written by her husband’s 
officer, Sir Enguerrand de Monstrelet. 
The Duke of Burgundy was still the 
firm ally of the English when this mar- 
riage took place, and on the most inti- 
mate terms with his friend and brother- 
in-law, the Duke of Bedford, the great 
__. Regent of France for Henry VI— 
, Charles VII. was the king of a small 
~ eorner of the South of France, and was 
called in derision the King of Berri; 
I he had not yet deserved the surname 
hae. of Charles the Victorious, and while 
___ Burgundy and Bedford were in alliance, 
ys small was his chance to his rightful 
sovereignty. Without any previous 
intimation of such an alliance being in 
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agitation, the knightly chronicler of 
Burgundy declares that about the year 
1427— 

«The Dukes of Burgundy and Bed- 
ford tilted at a tournament given at the 
marriage feast of Jouvilles, when that 
lord wedded the Damsel of Rochebaron. 
And when this high feast was over, the 
Duke of Burgundy returned from 
Paris to Chalons where he united him- 
self in marriage, by an apostolic dispen- 
sation, with the wife of his own uncle, 
the Count de Nevers, whohad been slain 
at Agincourt. This lady was much re- 
nowned for her beauty and pious life.” 

Some days after the marriage of the 
Duke of Burgundy with the fair widow 
of Nevers, Philip quitted his bride and 
went to Macon, where her near rela- 
tive, Charles, Count of Clermont, grand- 
son to the Dauphiness of Auvergne,* 
came to propose marriage with Agnes, 
half-sister to the Duke of Burgundy. 
However obscure in history may be the 
marriage of Euriant with the Duke of 
Burgundy, its results were most im- 
portant to her country, for, from the 
moment she gave her hand to her ne- 
phew, his heart was weaned from the side 
of the English, and he soon allied him- 
self to the loyal party of France, among 
whom the brother of Euriant and the 
Count of Clermont stood foremost, and 
her influence finally led the way to the 
restoration of the French monarchy. 

There is not, as far as we are aware, 
the slightest memorial existing of the 
death of Euriant, Duchess of Bur- 
gundy ; the only intimation that such 
an event had taken place, is the fact 
that Philip the Good married his third 
wife, the Princess of Portugal, the 
year after he instituted the Order of 
the Golden Fleece in 1430. Three 

ears, therefore, is the utmost extent of 
his union with his aunt-wife, Euriant 
of Nevers ; and it seems more proba- 
ble that she resigned her place by di- 
vorce than by death, since her demise 
is not mentioned by the chronicler of 
her husband’s reign, as notwithstand- 
ing the dispensation of the Pope, it 
was a marriage rather scandalous in 
the eyes of the Burgundians. Euriant 
had no children by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; her eldest son, by his uncle, 
succeeded to the domain of Nevers. 


* See her beautiful Portrait; November, 1838. 
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THE SUBTERRANEAN JOUST. 


Turse matters settled, the Bur- 
gundians and the English forces went 
to besiege Melun; but that city op- 
posed to them a arena e 
Was possessed by a band of brave an 
chivalrous hs lag under the com- 
mand of the Seigneur Barbazan, one of 
the most renowned knights of that age. 

Under his banner served also Mes- 
sire Pierre de Bourbon, the Seigneur 
de Preaux, and a man of inferior de- 
gree, named Bourgeois, who achieved 
wonders during the siege. The King. 
Henry V. of England, and the Duke of 
Bargundy, seeing that it would be im- 
possible for them to carry the town by 
a coup de main, determined regularly 
to invest it. The former went with 
his two brothers, and the Duke of Ba- 

varia, on the side towards Gatinais and 
there took up his quarters. The latter, 
ied, by Lord Huntingdon and 

other English commanders, 

pitched his tents on the side nearest the 
town of Brie. By means of a bridge of 
a communication was established 


on the opposite banks of the river. 
ive encampments were 
then with stakes and ditches; 


the entrances and sall rts being 
duly secured by strong bersiers Du- 
operations, the King and 
of France with the Queen of 
left Troyes, and held their 
town of Corbeil. 
tinued four months and 
any material advantage 
by the besiegers, al- 
Duke of Burgundy had 
strong bulwark raised by 
is on the outworks of their 
ditch, from the top of which their can- 
bards had done much 
mischief to his army. The King of 
England in the meantime was Wo 
M@gaged in projecting a mine which 
aay tho interi a of the ee 
progress of this labour 
Many scenes and incidents occurred, so 
full of the peculiar and characteristic 
of the epoch, that we might be 
ost were we to enter at 
. a detail. 


le moment when the subter- 
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ranean passage approached hard by the 
crumbling wall, Juvénal des Ursins,* 
son of the parliamentary advocate of 
that name, in command of that part of 
the rampart beneath which the mine 
was passing, imagined that he heard 
some noise. He caused a drum and a 
vessel of water to be brought him. The 


drum sounded dully, and the water ~ 


trembled ; perceiving which, he no 
longer remained in doubt: he sum- 
moned his pioneers, and ordered them 
to commence a counter-mine in the di- 
rection of the English army. He him- 
self sedulously superintended the opera- 
tion with a long axe in his hand, when 
the Sire de Barbazan, his commander, 
by chance passed thitherward. The old 
knight, who loved Juvénal like his 
own son, examined his long axe, and 
shaking his head, “‘ Comrade,” said he, 
“thou know’st not yet what a rencontre 
in a mine is; there’s need of a shorter 
staff than that same to come hand to 
hand,” Then drawing his sword and 
cutting the handle of the axe to a con- 
venient length: “ Place thyself on thy 
knees,” said he to Juvénal. The latter 
obeyed, and then he gave him the ac- 
colade. “ And now,” added he, raising 
him up, “do thy devoir like a brave 
and loyal knight.” 

After two hours of hard labour the 
French and English pioneers were only 
separated from each other by the thick- 
ness of an ordinary wall. In an instant 
that intervening space was broken 
through ; the workmen of both parties 
withdrew themselves, and the men-at- 
arms who relieved them began to charge 
somewhat disorderly in that narrow 
and gloomy passage, in which it was 
searcely practicable to march four 
abreast. Then it was that Juvénal re- 
cognised the truth of what Barbazan 
had told him; the short-handled axe 
wrought such marvellous deeds that 
the English were compelled to retreat. 
The newly-dubbed knight gained his 
spurs. 

An hour afterwards the English re- 
turned in force, carrying before them a 
strong oaken barrier which they fixed 


* See the Portrait and Memoir of Mademoiselle 
des Ursins. 
a2 
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crosswise in the centre of the mine, and 
so blocked up the passage against the 
Dauphinois. In the midst of this ope- 
ration a reinforcement arrived from the 
town, and there was a great splintering 
of lances during the entire night. Such 
a novel mode of combat presented this 
singularity, that it was possible to 
wound and kill one another, but not to 
make prisoners ; each assailant fighting 
on his own side of the barrier. 

The next day an English herald-at- 
arms, preceded by a trumpet, presented 
himself before the ramparts of the town ; 
he was the bearer of a challenge on the 
part of an English knight who desired 
to remain unknown ; he offered to run 
a course on horseback with any Dau- 
phinois knight of good family, in which 
each adversary should break two lances; 
then, if neither one nor other were 
wounded, to combat on foot, either with 
axe or sword; the English knight 
choosing the subterranean passage for 
lists, and leaving to the Dasichtnats 
knight, accepting the challenge, his 
choice of day and hour. 

When the herald had made his pro- 
clamation, he proceeded to nail on the 
barbican nearest to him his master’s 
gauntlet as a gage of combat and token 
of defiance. 

The Sire de Barbazan who, with a 
concourse of soldiers had mounted upon 
the battlements, thereupon flung down 
his glove from the top of the rampart, 
in proof that he took the challenge of 
the English knight upon himself; he 
then ordered a squire to go and pluck 
away the glove which the herald had 
affixed to the town-gate. The squire 
did his master’s bidding. 

Many were of opinion that it was not 
a wise act for the commander of so im- 

ortant a place thus to hazard himself 
in idle combat. But the Sire de Bar- 
bazan recalled to his mind the famous 
joust of 1402, in which he, the sixth 
apparitor, had conquered the same 
number of English knights; he felt 
that it was the same blood that now 
stirred up his soul; and his arm, al- 
though aged, had not yet lost aught of 
its wonted strength ; he therefore let 
them prattle on as they listed, prepar- 
<<, Sot for the morrow’s combat. 
uring the night they levelled and 


excavated the passage to a greater 


[court mae. &c. 


height, in order that no obstacle might 
present itself to the horses in career ; 
niches were hollowed out on each side 
of the barrier, wherein to station the 
trumpeters whose office it would be to 
give the signal of attack, and torches 
were stuck along the walls to afford 
light to the combatants. 

On the morrow, at eight o’clock in 
the morning, the adversaries presented 
themselves at each extremity of the 
mine, each followed by a trumpeter, 
and a great multitude besides, who had 
quitted the town and the camp to ac- 
a 5g them. ‘The clarion of the 
English knight was the first to sound, 
in token that the challenge came from 
its master. The other answered it, and 
when it had finished, the four trumpets 
of the subterranean lists, in their turn, 
made themselves heard. 

The last tones of the latter had 
scarcely died away beneath the low 
vaulted passag -s, ere the knights placed 
their lances in the rests. 

They saw one another coming on in 
the distance, like two spectres about to 
meet in some narrow avenue of hell. 
The heavy gallop of their horses, how- 
ever, the ringing of their armour filling 
the ae with stunning noise, until the 
whole vault rang again, proved that both 
men and horses had nothing unearthly 
about them. 

As the two combatants were unable 
to calculate the exact distance it was 
necessary to take for their course, it 
happened that the Sire de Barbazan, 
whether that he had a swifter horse, or 
that the distance was shorter on his 
side, arrived first at the barrier. He im- 
mediately perceived the disadvantage of 
his position, which compelled him to re- 
ceive, whilst stationary, the thrust of his 
adversary augmented by the entire force 
of his horse in full career. The English 
knight came on like a thunderbolt: 
Barbazan had only time to unhook his 
lance from its rest, and fixing himself 
firmly in his saddle and stirrups to set 
it against his breast as before a wall of 
iron: this manceuvre transferred the 
advantage to his side. His adversary 
in his turn received the shock instead 
of giving it; he saw but too late that 
skilful shift. Borne onwards by his 
horse he came full-breasted on Barba- 
zan’s lance, which bent like a bow, and 
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in twain like a wand. The 

knight, whose lance fixed in 
its rest found itself oo short and did 
not even reach his adversary, was, 
meanwhile, almost overthrown by the 
shock : his head-piece struck the crup- 
per of his horse, which recoiled three 
paces backwards, thrown staggering 
upon its haunches, 

When the unknown recovered him- 
self, the lance-head of his adversary 
was seen to be planted firmly in his 
breast-plate. The steel had passed clean 
through the cuirass, and was only stop- 
ped by its encountering the coat of mail 
which the English knight had fortu- 

worn beneath his armour. As 
for Barbazan, he had not stirred a step, 


and like a bronze statue ri- 
Gee cers ie marble pedestal. 
The two knights turned bridle, and 


regained the entrances of the subterra- 
mean passage. Barbazan took a fresh 
lance still Em than the first ; the 
trumpets sounded a second time. 

Those at the barriers answered them, 
and the two knights plunged anew be- 
neath the underground vault, followed 
this time by a crowd of English 
and Pieich ; ‘or, as we have before 

said, this pass was to be the last, and 
the combat was to be continued with 
the battle-axe, so that there was nothing 
tohinder the spectators from penetrating 
into the subterranean lists. 

The distance had been so well cal- 
culated at this second pass, that the two 
combatants encountered each other in 
mid-career. This time, the lance of 
the unknown knight striking upon the 
left side of Barbazan’s cuirass, and 

iding over its polished surface, (leav- 

a deep furrow it had raised as a 
shell), the iron-articulated aier 

_ piece penetrated an inch deep into the 
upper part of his arm. As for Barba- 
_zan’s lance, it came in such direct and 
tude contact with the centre of his ad- 

_ versary’s shield, that the violence of the 
shock broke his horse’s girths, and the 
sht, too heavily armed to leap from 
seat, went rolling full ten paces, 
ried along with the high and cum- 
us saddle in which he was wedged ; 
horse, however, thus disembarrassed 
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raised himself in readiness to assail him. 
Each snatched a battle-axe from the 
hands of his squire, and the combat 
was re-commenced with greater fury 
than ever. 

Mutually they displayed a prudence 
in attack and defence which proved the 
advantageous opinions each had con- 
ceived of his adversary’s prowess. It 
was truly marvellous to behold their 
heavy axes turning in their hands with 
the rapidity of lightning, yet falling 
upou their shields like the clanging 
hammers of a stithy-anvil, and like 
them striking forth a cloud of sparks. 
These men stooping their bodies from 
time to time in order to get a wider 
range, seemed like butchers at work ; 


.each blow would have felled an ox, and 


yet, nevertheless, they had each of them 
sustained twenty such, and still re- 
mained standing. 

At last, Barbazan wearied with this 

giant-like struggle, was desirous of fi- 
nishing it at one blow; he flung away 
his shield, which prevented him from 
using his left arm, already enfeebled 
by his wound; he then placed his 
foot upon a cross-piece of the barrier, 
the axe, twirled with both his hands, 
whistled like a sling, and, traversing 
that side of the shield beneath which 
his adversary thought to cover himself, 
came battering down with fearful crash 
upon the crest of the unknown knight’s 
helmet, gliding over the round skull- 
cap and meeting, as a salient point, the 
right hinge of his vizor, shivering it 
like glass, and stayed only by the paul- 
dron. 
The vizor, now being upheld only 
on one side, hung partly open, and 
Barbazan, to his consternation, recog- 
nized in the unknown knight with 
whom he had so stoutly fought, Henry 
of Lancaster, King of England. 

The veteran knight thereupon re- 
spectfully made two steps backwards, 
let fall his battle axe, unfastened his 
helmet, and owned himself vanquished. 

The courtesy with which this avowal 
was made was not lost upon Henry ; 
he took off his gauntlet and extended 
his hand to the old knight. 

“From this day henceforward,” said 
he, “ we are brethren in arms ; remem- 
ber thee of it upon occasion, Sir Guil- 
hem de Barbazan ; as for myself, there 
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is small danger of my forgetting the 
vigorous blows you have this day dealt 
me.” 
- Such fraternity was too honourable 
for Barbazan to refuse ; three months 
later, it saved his life. 

Thus ended between those two ad- 


versaries, without decided advantage on 
either part, that singular subterranean 
joust of which history perhaps offers 
not a second example, and which, 
during eight days, was courteously 
continued by the knights and squires of 
the two armies. 


CHRISTMAS EVE; OR, THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 


BY COUNT DE WERDINSKY. 


The wind blows chill, the night is dark, 
The snow is whirling round 

In drifted heaps; and yet, hark ! hark! 
I hear some soothing sound. 


It is the aged harper’s song, 
It is his plaintive strain 
Unheeded by yon glittering throng, 
To whom he sings in vain. 


Oh! haste, my child, invite the bard 
To share our Christmas mirth, 
For he above will sure reward 
The good we do on earth. 


The maiden braves the wintry night, 
With joyful step she flies, 

As shoots the star with meteor-light 
Across the azure skies. 


What made her step so light and free ? 
What made her heart so bold? 

The thought of aged misery 
Oppress’d by want and cold. 


Meanwhile, the mirthful little crowd 
That skipp’d before the fire 

With curious looks, rejoice aloud 
And throng around their sire. 


They oft have heard of this old man ; 
Mysterious was the tale ; 

No one could tell from whence or when 
He came into their vale. 


The minstrel came ; his step was bold 
His eye was bright and keen, 

His age was venerably old, 

_ And noble was his mien. 


His waving locks and beard were white, 
Like snow upon the hill ; 

His — drench’d with damp of 
_ night; 
His fimbs were numb and chill. 


“ Be welcome, courteous stranger, here, 
To this, our peaceful hall ; 

Our words are few—our heart sincere, 
Be welcome to us all. 


« We oft have heard thy tuneful lore 
And snatch’d the mingled air, 

When winds and storms along the shore 
Were deaf to plaintive care ; 


“ And now, where mirth and gladness 


reign 
Around the Christmas fire, 
We hail thy mellow breathing strain, 
And sweet, resounding lyre. 


« But first, let generous wine impart 
Its genial charm and glee, 

And warm thy sad and drooping heart— 
Here, pledge this cup to me.” 


The minstrel drank ; his thankful eyes 
Said more than tongue could tell, 

And now began the song to rise 
Which shed around the spell. 


He sang of wars, and battles fought 
Against a barbarous host 

In distant climes, and lands remote ; 
Of freedom gain’d and lost. 


Where bleeding heroes strew'd the field, 
And shrieking mothers died, 

Who stood cheie helpless infants’ shield, 
Now slaughter’d by their side. 


Where despot’s cause had won the day* 
And ashes fill the waste ; 
Where wolves and vultures gorge their 


rey, 
And id Fe insult the crest.t 


* The fall of Warsaw, 1831. 
+ The Polish Eagle, forming the banner, &e. 
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Few of the brave forsake their home, 
Their hearth, and field, and tree ; 

Exiled in foreign lands they roam, 
For yet they will be free. 


And such was too, the harper’s fate, 
And many an awful scar 

Reveal’d the dangers braved of late 
In deadly strife of war. 


But now his wilder’d song began 
With tears of copious tide 

To weep the loss of wife and son— 
His love, his hope, his pride. 


For when retired the furious host 
Towards the close of day, 

Hesought—but could not find the lost— 
Where slaughter’d warriors lay. 


Nor could he learn from friend or foe 
Their death or safe retreat ; 

No ray of hope could soothe his woe 
Or guide his wandering feet. 


And what is grief with all its power, 


Jaca ia with dark suspense ? 
Which hides the danger, lags the hour, 
And leaves us no defence: 


Each sorrow hath its brighter beam ; 
Each pang will die away, 

And in oblivion’s listless stream 
Will sink the saddest day : 


But where mysterious phantoms spell, 
Foreboding s frown, 

There raging ills will endless swell 

And hurl their victim down. 


And hence the minstrel’s wither’d look, 
His alter’d mien and hue ; 

His head of hoary ringlets shook 
Like starlight on the dew. 


His plaintive strains now died away 
In murmurs sad and deep, 

Like storms, when moonlight ray 
Invites the waves to sleep. 


And while the list’ning group in tezrs 
And pensive mood abide, 

A fair and noble youth appears 
And greets his anxious bride. 


He marks their grief with heart-felt 
> ' . 
“wh fase and with surprise ; 

He asks the cause, but asks in vain, 
Then meets the harper’s eyes. 


Sad 
‘7 ‘ 


a 


His stedfast look, his heaving breast, 
His hands extended wide, 

Full well his dubious mind express’d ; 
Though words his lips denied. 


The youth gazed on his ghastly face 
With transient hope and fear ; 

For he seem’d also now to trace 
Some features known and dear. 


But when the trembling minstrel called 
His darling son by name, 

“I am thy son,” he cried, “ behold! 
Behold! I am the same.” 


And clasping with a fervent joy 
The father to his breast, 

With transport clings the raptured boy, 
With fondness more than blest. 


“ Oh, Father ! raise thy drooping head ; 
Bid tears and grief begone, 

High heav’n alone thy steps has led 
To find thy friend and son. 


« Yet bless with thy paternal hand, 
The maiden by my side, 

Fair daughter of this happy land, 
She'll be a freeman’s bride. 


“ She'll cherish thy declining years, 
And o’er thy comforts smile ; 

With filial love she’ll wipe thy tears 
And every care beguile.” 


But whilst the sire is thus address’d 
With accents sweet and mild, 

His life departs—by death oppress’d, 
He hears, no more, his child. 


While horror struck, th’ affrighted crowd 
Heart-wounded at the sight, 

With shrieks and lamentations loud, 
In doleful cries unite. 


In vain their tears ; their sorrow vain ; 
For aye, his soul hath fled : 

Let them their tender grief restrain— 
He’s numbered with the dead. 


Though pity’s sweetest fountains flow 
As flows the briny wave, 

Heavy’n hath gather’d the man of woe, 
The patriot—the brave. 


Then let his spirit be at rest, 
In Abraham’s bosom lie ; 
And share the glory of the blest, 
With saints that never die. 


December, 1838. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A MANUSCRIPT. 


Tue Professor Hemkengripper, 
wrapped in a flowered silk robe de 
chiehre, quitted his library, and slow] 
entered his dining-room casting an ill- 
humoured glance at a young man occu- 
pied in repairing the panes of the large 
bay window which looked upon the 
street. 

«Who art thou?” he inquired in a 
tone of chilling contempt. 

* Jan Vos, of Amsterdam,” replied 
the young glazier, without interrupting 

is work. 

“Why did not the master glazier, 
Glaleis, come himself?” continued the 
learned doctor. ‘“ Did not Bathsheba 
apprise him that it was a difficult opera- 
tion that of mending these windows and 
peeling them with lead? And why 

ave they not waited until I came to 
point out the way in which the inscri 
tions graven with the diamond should 
be replaced? You have, indeed, been 
performing a very useless piece of 
work !” 

«See, master,” replied the young 
man with a smile of satisfaction ; “every 
thing is in its place. Mistress Bath- 
sheba well knew my erudition when 
she made choice of me for this job ; she 
wished, no doubt, to take you by sur- 
prise.” 

Hemkengripper approached the win- 
dow, and, to his great astonishment, 
he beheld the inscriptions perfectly re- 
stored. He then gazed with more at- 
tention upon the young man, whose 
robust limbs, plump cheeks, and bron- 
zed complexion seemed the more be- 
fitting attributes of a sailor than of a 
scholar ; whilst his lofty forehead in its 
thick frame of fair and curly locks, his 
well-defined eye-brows describing an 
arch above his sparkling blue eyes, and 
his small hand and well-formed mouth 
revealed rather one of those extraordi- 
nary instances of talent which carves a 
way for itself through the world by its 
own proper activity. 

« But where have you taken lessons 
in Greek ?” inquired the professor with 
an unquiet curiosity ; “is it at m 
lecture-room?—is it at Zahnebreker’s?” 


“Tt was the Greek Moschus who 
gave them tome. They cost me no- 
thing; for he soon took a pleasure in 
instructing me, from the facility with 
which I learned the language ; but, 
out of gratitude, I afterwards copied 
Greek documents for him, devoting to 
that study my leisure hours.” 

«What gave you the idea of ac- 
quiring that learned language of anti- 
quity, which cannot be of any utility to 
you in your condition of life, although 
the Greeks in the glaziers’ art, as in 
every other, have surpassed all the 
modern nations, as I can readily prove 
to you?” 

*« You will afford me great pleasure, 
for the Greek writers uniformly speak 
of oiled paper with which they fur- 
nished their windows. It was not the 
love of gain which urged me to that 
study ; and I cannot think of telling 
you the motive because I know so little 
of you.” 

“ Listen, my friend; thou pleasest 
me,” replied the professor ; “ and I feel 
desirous of taking thee for my secretary 
and famulus. At the same time thou 
shalt put me in other panes throughout 
the house. These old and patched 
windows are, indeed, far less displeasing 
to me than to the students ; yet, unfor- 
tunately, they have not broken them 
all. Thou shalt not keep company 
with any one ; it was those intimacies 
with strangers which caused me yester- 
day to discharge my late famulus. The 
rogue revealed my discoveries to his 
friends, and that wretched bawler, 
Zahnebreker, lost no time in publishing 
them as his own.” 

“Tf you will only lend me books,” 
cried the enchanted Jan, “I promise 
you to associate with none of those 
charlatans who would tear the very 
teeth from one’s head ere one feels the 
loss of them. Eh! indeed, but mine 
are good ones: and, when living with 
my late A she I was not much ac-. 
customed to roam abroad ; he dwelt by 
himself, and I served him in the capacity 
of housekeeper.” 

They were here interrupted by the 
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burgomaster, at that time also a mem- 
ber of the academic senate, whose 


weakness it was to publish the fruits of 
his studies in elegant Latin discourses. 
“ He who is born at Leyden,” said 
he, “may speak of the woes of that 
city, as well as of the courageous per- 
severance with which she has defended 
her ancient privileges and her new re- 
i In order to recompense her 
for her sacrifices, the nobility and the 
States of the Province left it to the 
option of the burgesses, either to be 
freed from allimpost, orsee an university 
rear its towers within their walls, the 
want of which was generally felt, since 
war and the difference of religious belief 
had hindered young men for the most 
part from repairing to foreign univer- 
sities. The city preferred to its ma- 
terial interests, for which so many citi- 
zens had laid down their lives, interests 
:it chose an university. Thus 
was ded that school at a period 
when the very existence of Holland and 
the United Provinces was so perilled, 
that vacillated at the slightest 
shock of war, in like manner to their 
soil, from the shock of the sea’s over- 
swollen waves. However, to the intel- 
lectual advantages which she derived 
from it, were speedily joined others less 
upon which she had never 
counted at the time of her decision ; for 
the university drew from all quarters, 
even from foreign parts, a great number 
of wealthy students. The more her 
reputation increased, the wider did the 
dispute of the learned theologians, Ar- 
minius and Gomar, extend. That 
quarrel endowed the mind with still 
aged activity, and awakened it from 
state of somnolency : but it became 
nevertheless a stumbling-block for a 
| number of distinguished men. 
Now here we are, worthy professor, in 
the 1635th anno domini, and your 
a with * Sg colleague Zahne- 
reker, upon pronunciation of the 
Greek tongue, has not less seized upon 
all heads, and = ol brought division 
amongst the members of our university. 
‘To crown our misfortune, the war has 
sent us, from the heart of Germany, a 
host of students who set themselves to 
imitate the manners of the = 
of their country and have 
ced the savage customs of their 


< 
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land into our civilized city. Those are 
they who, profiting by such instruction, 
have armed themselves with paving- 
stones as implements of war, and there- 
with broken your windows, worthy 
professor ; they do not blush at having 
so done ; they boast among themselves, 
on the contrary, at having revenged 
themselves for the uproar with which 
ee upils assailed the great poet 
ondel, who was desirous of repre- 
senting, under the protection of Zahne- 
breker, his play of Gysbert in the Grand 
Dule.* Iam come to persuade you to 
disavow all connexion in the matter, 
and I doubt not that you will be able 
to justify yourself completely from the 
reproach of having disturbed, premedi- 
tatedly, the pleasure which the townsfolk 
promised themselves from the repre- 
sentation of the play.” 
Hemkengripper, who had experi- 
enced the greatest difficulty in contain- 
ing himself during the burgomaster’s 
discourse, broke forth in a storm of re- 
proaches not only against Vondel, whom 
he treated as an ignorant anabaptist, 
but against the burgomaster himself, 
who had dared to call him a great poet. 
He had thought it his duty to preserve, 
intact, good sense amonghis pupils, and 
to let them see the defects of the work ; 
he had even exhorted them to manifest 
loudly their opinion. If they had been 
in a minority, if they had succumbed, 
if they had been driven out of the dule, 
he fully hoped that they would return 
in force, and that they would be more 
fortunate another time. The burgo- 
master preserved for some moments an 
embarrassed silence, he then rejoined, 
in an ill-assured voice, that, “ since it 
was thus, he could not pay for the 
havoc committed by the students, and 
that the only satisfaction which he 
thought it was in his power to afford 
the worthy professor, was to expel them 
from the city.” Hemkengripper replied 
in a sharp tone, “ that he protected the 
ignorant Vondel only because the latter 
knew how to flatter him.” The terrified 
burgomaster was some time in recover- 
ing himself from this attack, and sought 
in the sequel to justify Vondel, by af- 


* Dule is the name given in Holland to their 
best hotel. Few towns have not their dule. 
There are two at Amsterdam; the most re- 
nowned is called Dule Dule. 
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firming that there never yet had ap- 
peared in Hollanda better dramatic poet. 

“ You see that young man?” ex- 
claimed Hemkengripper with hauteur. 
“ Well, if I give him lessons for six 
months, he will write better tragedies 
than your miserable anabaptist.” 

Jan, on hearing these words, was at 
once, to the highest degree, both as- 
tonished and flattered. So soon, there- 
fore, as the burgomaster had taken his 
departure, he hastened to entreat Hem- 
kengripper to keep his promise and 
teach him to compose pieces for the 
theatre. The professor flung him a 
volume of Euripides and returned to 
his library, deeming that he had lost 
too much time already. 

The aged Bathsheba, however, did 
not fail to bestow her company upon 
the young glazier. She assured him 
in a tremulous voice that he might 
thank heaven that her master was wil- 
ling to take him into his house, for he 
was so distrustful, that he never yet had 
consented to lodge his famulus under 
the same roof with himself. She then 
gave him sage instruction as to the 
manner in ps aia he ought to conduct 
himself—such counsel indeed as a 
mother would have given to her son, 
and Jan remarked to her that it seemed 
to him that he remembered having 
seen her at his parents’ dwelling when 
very young. thsheba replied that 
it was very little probable ; then she set 
herself to question him relative to his 
parents. He protested he knew them 
not, nor what had become of them. 
Apparently they had perished in an 
inundation caused by a rupture of the 
dykes, and which would have swallowed 
him up also had it not been for a swan 
to which he was tied, and which had 
carried him to an eminence upon which 
many people had already taken refuge. 
«JT repeat it again, Mistress Bathsheba,” 
added he ; “ it strikes me strongly that 
I saw you among those who welcomed 


‘me in safety, and who carried me to the 


House of Orphansat Amsterdam. I only 
quitted it to enter upon my apprentice- 
ship with my late master, who took 
charge of me through charity. I have 
seen you often since—I am sure I have ; 
you have even made me numerous 
presents, for which I shall be grateful 
as long as I live.” 


{courr mae. &c 


“ Well, well,” replied Bathsheba, 
“only do not speak of that to any one ; 
for my master is very distrustful, and 
he might think that we were plotting 
in concert something against his inter- 
ests.” 

The windows had long since been 
mended ; Vondel had long since taken 
his departure; but Hemkengripper ever 
preserved an unfavourable impression 
of that day. Shortly afterwards, he 
learnt that his partisans could no longer 
repair without danger to the Grand 
Dule, and he saw himself forced to dis- 
continue frequenting that public gar- 
den where cross-bow shooting, the 
game of ball and mallet, music and 
dancing—even fishing in the canal, of- 
fered varied amusements to the ama- 
teur. Instead of choosing another place 
of re-union, which would have been an 
easy matter, he haughtily preferred 
shutting himself up in his dwelling, in 
order that posterity might one day or 
other learn with indignation how his 
contemporaries had failed to appreciate 
the greatest man of his age, who, re- 
sae on all sides, had known how to 
ive content with his own esteem. How- 
ever, le was compelled to purchase the 
commiseration of ages to come by the 
loss of a portion of his scholars who were 
not willing to imitate their master, and 
condemn themselves, like him, to seclu- 
sion, which contributed in no little de- 
gree to augment his secret wrath against 
the calm which the learned world was 
enjoying. Zahnebrekertriumphed then ; 
but the joy of triumph did not hinder 
him from complaining on several occa- 
sions of being betrayed by his false 
friends. His partisans, therefore, ex- 
ercised a very rigorous policy against 
the traitors, in such wise, that none 
were more to be pitied than those re- 
maining neuter, who, in their innocence, 
could not conceive why so much noise 
should be made about such trifles. Jan, 
who associated with no one, had no sus- 
picion of what was going on ; he never 
quitted the house, and did not feel de- 
sirous of so doing, ocecupied unceas- 
ingly, as he was, in reading, more es- 
pecially the Greek dramatic poets. He 
was, moreover, in the enjoyment of a 
pleasant office, a condition of life to 
which he had been but little accus- 
tomed. He finished his master’s dessert 
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in the kitchen with Bathsheba, which 
ever consisted of the most delicious 
fruits in season, most daintily set forth ; 
and the hour of his repast was always 
enlivened by the sage and amicable con- 
* awa that old dame, who, without 
emkengri in the least suspecting 
it, elated Shien a host of extraordi- 
any adventures, tales of all nations, 
with so much feeling and elo- 
quence, that the grateful Jan took 
upon himself all the most laborious por- 
tion of the household work, without 
the slightest solicitation on her part. 
Notwithstanding the precautions of 
Hemkengripper, who, in order that he 
might not be rifled of his intellectual 
treasures, would not consent tohis learn- 
ing latin, Jan became in a short time, 
thanks to his rare talents and a 
memory, ectly acquainted with the 
language Latin it: as ahatonsly wished 
should remain a mystery to him. His 
resources for this study were a few old 
registers and some translations from 
the Greek authors, for the professor 
had refused to lend him books ; he was 
soon in a condition to afford assistance 
to the failing memory of his master, 
whether in makin earch, or in re- 
i ings which he had dictated 
chee at ce required, he could 
even repeat to him word for word what 
maar cere ye to copy, which sin- 
emk ipper, whose 
ear willingly listened ats i his own 
; it then seemed to him 
omy heard the echo of the learned 


w 

Jan employed the whole of his morn- 
ing in writing tragedies. So soon as 
they were completed he ran to read 
them to Hemkengripper with the hope 


of iting his bation ; he never, 
ter cbtainad His master praised 
him, it is true, for his efforts ; but he 


anxious to prove to Jan that he had 
not yet arrived at originality. Nothing 
is so irritable as a poet's self-love. The 
of Jan was without bounds. Was 


ing but an impudent plagia- 
Vashe destined to play unchang- 


e part ofa burning-glass, which 
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concentrates upon a given point the rays 
of a foreign body, without shedding a 
ray itself? Was he condemned eternally 
to roll the same stone already placed 
upon the mountain as a monument of 
another’s genius, and to run only after 
the shadow of fruits devoured by his 
predecessors ? 

When he saw him thus despairing, 
Hemkengripper endeavoured to console 
him by representing that he was yet 
young, and that the world was wide, 
and counselling him to banish from his 
mind all recollection of the poets of an- 
tiquity when he should again write a 
new piece. Though he did not let it 
appear, he was, however, astonished at 
the progress of his pupil. In the heat 
of conversation he had indeed promised 
to make a dramatic poet of him in six 
months; but he had never thought it 
possible. The tragedies of Jan were, 
nevertheless, good enough for him to 
send them to the theatre at Amsterdam 
under the name of Jan Vos Secundus. 
This surname of Secundus, Jan had be- 
stowed upon himself in a moment of 
despair, on finding that he never at- 
tained higher than second-rate rank as 
a writer; still Hemkengripper assured 
him that a poet called Secundus had 
lived several centuries before him, which 
served in no little degree to increase his 
spleen and anger. 

Jan had already taken a disgust to 
several of his works which were form- 
ing the delight of Amsterdam without 
his dreaming of it, when the idea oc- 
curred to him of choosing a subject from 
his own life, and linking it with pas- 
sages of ancient mythology that had 
never before entered the thoughts of 
any one, and which would be novel at 
least, thought he, since two lives resem- 
ble one another as little as two leaves 
from the same tree. The tragedy fi- 
nished, he read it that same evening to 
Bathsheba, who thought it admirable, 
and triumphantly did he run the next 
morning to carry it to Hemkengripper. 

Hemkengripper complaisantly pre- 
pared himself to listen to its perusal ; 
for ourselves, we must be contented 
with an analysis of it. 

« The Muse, in a long prologue, re- 
lates how Dedalus and his son Icarus 
had been shut up in the labyrinth in 
the island of Crete, their own work, by 
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order of the king, who dreaded their 
skill: they could not find its issue. 
Dedalus, a man of mature age, had 
submitted with resignation to his fate ; 
but Icarus, in all the fire of youth, 
mused, unceasingly, upon the thought 
of a young girl whom he had never 
seen, and for whom he was consuming 
himself with love. Deprived of all 
means of letting her know his passion, 
or even of discovering the spot she in- 
habits, he engraves upon a tablet the 
portrait of his unknown, adding there- 
unto several verses in which he paints 
his love, and addresses them to Protea, 
a name revealed to him in a dream ; he 
then ties his tablet to the neck of a stork, 
the sole companion of his captivity. The 
stork takes his departure in the autumn; 
but returns in the spring, bearing round 
its neck other tablets in reply to his 
own. A young girl, one Protea, writes 
to him of the desire which she also feels 
to behold him. She states herself to 
be the daughter of Proteus, and de- 
scribes the distant grotto in which he 
must seek her. From that same in- 
stant no further repose for Icarus until 
he has persuaded his father to invent 
some means of extrication from their 
prison. Dedalus makes wings of wax, 
and they both fly from the labyrinth ; 
their voyage through the air was at 
first a prosperous one; conducted by 
the stork, they already descry the grotto 
of Protea ; the blood of Icarus dances in 
his veins, his heart beats as though it 
would leap from his breast, his wings 
melt with his ardour, and the unfortu- 
nate tumbles into the sea. 

“The Muse re-appears upon the 
scene, and the plaints of Dedalus at 
the death of his son open the second 
act. But shortly, Protea makes her ap- 
pearance, and her aspect causes the 
groans of the desolate father to subside ; 

e represents himself as Icarus, he has 
obeyed her commands; she ought there- 
fore to love and protect him. The sim- 
ple-hearted Protea owns to him that she 
expected agreeably to her dreams, to find 
amore youthful lover ; nevertheless she 
will fulfil her promise, she will even fly 
with him, because her father refuses to 
consent to her ever being married. But 
Proteus enters upon the scene with 
Tiresias and Narcissus ; Dedalus con- 
ceals himself behind a complaisant ma- 
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rine monster, The old Tiresias and 
the beau Narcissus come to consult with 
Proteus; the latter refuses at first to 
reply ; but constrained by force, he at 
length speaks. They both desire to 
know where their mistresses hide them- 
selves, whom they continually perceive 
everywhere, without the power of join- 
ing them. ‘Narcissus loves himself 
under whatsoever form he may be,’ re- 
plies the god ; ‘ and Tiresias loves him- 
self under the form of a young girl once 
born to him.’ At this reply, both fall 
into a violent rage; they draw their 
swords; they rush upon Proteus; but 
Protea calls to Dedalus, who puts them 
to flight one after another. Proteus 
could no longer from that hour refuse 
his consent. The lovers, therefore, set 
forth upon the road to the temple of 
Neptune, wherein their marriage was 
to be celebrated ; but passing along the 
seashore the waves cast at their feet the 
body of Icarus. A cry of horror es- 
capes the father ; Protea discovers the 
fraud. No longer does a doubt remain 
in her mind at the sight of the tablets 
which the unfortunate young man still 
bore around his neck. She espouses not 
Deedalus, but Icarus dead, and Dedalus 
thinks of nothing else than preserving 
by his art the appearance of life in his 
son, by arresting the progress of cor- 
ruption.” 

ith panting chest, glowing cheeks, 
and tears in his eyes, Jan quietly, but 
anxiously, awaited his master’s opinion, 
though he should hear the worst. Hem- 
kengripper strongly praised the ease of 
his verses, and declared that scarcely 
anybody would doubt but that it was a 
translation from the nun Rhoswitha. 
At the same time he ascended to one of 
the topmost shelves of his library, and 
taking a book-therefrom, began to read 
from it the most striking passages of 
the tragedy. “Stop!” cried Jan, ren- 
dered furious, and, seizing hold of the 
steps upon the summit of which Hem- 
kengripper was perched, he shook them 
with his utmost force ;—‘“ You are Pro- 
teus ; you foretell the future, you know 
the past, neither time nor space escapes 
your knowledge.” 

Hemkengripper clung to the staff of 
the ladder as a frog clings to the side 
of the phial in which he is enclosed ; 
it was as much as he could do with 
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all his efforts to avoid falling to the 
. so violently did Jan continue 
to shake the ladder. Terrified almost 
out of his senses, he affirmed that it was 
nothing more than a joke; but the 
y etherlander, like a colt with a 
bit between his teeth, would not allow 
himself to be so easily pacified, and not 
without considerable hesitation deter- 
mined on allowing the professor to de- 
scend. 


He then drew from his bosom three 
small tablets of thin wood, and pre- 
sented them to his master, saying: 
“That loving Icarus is myself. I 
was curious to know whither the storks 
which I fed during the summer went 
in the winter season; when I carried 
them food, not without “osaleg 
danger, w my old master’s roof, 
fastened seed eir necks tablets con- 
taining my name, my condition, ae 

projects, impatient to see what 
aa 4 an peerinient would bring forth. 


The spring following, one of them re- 
epet Bescing round his neck a reply 
which IE was unable to decipher ; but 


wishing to my secret to myself, I 
confined m to copying some of the 
characters it, and showed them to 


a student, who assured me that the 

were Greek. I thereupon set myself 
to study that language most zealously ; 
but these tablets have not the less re- 
mained a ny to me, although I 
understand Greek tolerably well. I 
haye now divulged my secret. It is 
} some noble Greek lady from 
lovely islands that my professor 


nf She requests me to 
deliver her from the hands of the 


Turks. Is it not so? Is there not some- 
like it upon these tablets? Allow- 


I see it—you know all. 
$s mc you read those characters— 
au restore me to joy and papeiness by 
me in what spot I should 
who loves me, who in- 

me!” ' 
Idiot that thou art!” exclaimed 
gripper, “to have eed 
many years, and for having 
‘broken my neck for a like 


ected to me, who has traced 
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stupidity! Hast thou, then, forgotten 
thy native language ? Dost thou not re- 
cognise it because the words are written 
in Greek characters, and that there is 
no separation between them? Hast 
thou then, never heard of the trick of 
that Leyden schoolmaster, who, during 
the siege of that city by the Spaniards, 
despatched pigeons with secret mes- 
sages which the enemy could not read 
when they chanced to fall into their 
hands? Know’st thou not that ever 
since, young folks have employed that 
method of writing to conceal their loves 
from their parents? The young girl 
who writes to thee, calls herself Pri- 
mula; she is a servant in the Grand 
Dule. She has enticed the storks by > 
feeding them with frogs, and has nou- 
rished them during the whole winter 
in the garden. She begs of thee to be 
prudent when thou clamberest on the 
roof to carry them food, which she has 
often seen thee do, and trembled for thy 
safety. She has learnt that thou art a 
working glazier, and she begs thee to 
repair for her a lantern which she has 
broken, and which may cause her to be 
scolded by her mother. Art thou now 
satisfied ?” 

* Go on, master.” 

“ The next tablet is still more serious. 
She exhorts thee to conduct thyself 
well, and praises thee for thy activity ; 
for she sees thee at work without thy 
perceiving her. In the third, to con- 
clude, she complains of being overbur- 
thened with work, as her mother’s foot 
has become paralyzed. She would 
willingly exchange her condition with 
thine, and would like to be an inmate 
of the glazier’s little dwelling. Her 
sole pleasure is to cultivate her beauti- 
ful tulips and feed the storks. She feels 
also a lively pleasure at seeing thee gay, 
contented, in good health, and singing 
joyously, when at thy work.” 

« Ah! what an excellent girl!’’ cried 
Jan. “She can no longer see me now, 
and I have never had a glimpse of her. 
It is a fact, then, that this is not a Greek 
girl like those the Greek authors de- 
scribe ; she does not live in a grotto at 
the bottom of the sea, amidst marine 
monsters.” 

“ There are but too many monsters 
in the Dule, only take heed that they 
do not devour thee. Go thither, thou 
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canst not do otherwise. Hold, here is 
some money for a pot of beer ; but be- 
fore quitting me, bring me thy Greek. 
Perhaps thou mayest get thyself a place 
as waiter in the Dule ; for certainly 
thy theatrical pieces will bring thee no 
fortune. Thy Icarusis still worse than 
all the rest. omees keep my promise 
of opposing thee to Vondel. Go, go, 
I forgive thee for the fright thou hast 
caused me.” 

« Master, pardon me !” cried Jan, in 
a supplicating tone. “ You have this 
day rendered me the greatest service, 
you have deciphered for me words 
which I could not comprehend. I will 
ascertain from this very day whither 
the storks go in winter ; I will assure 
myself whether Primula is indeed the 
fair one of whom I have dreamt. ’Tis 
the only hope that is left me ; you have 
destroyed the confidence which I had 
in myself. Rendered desperate, I feel 
myself upon the brink of a precipice ; 
a thousand curses are thronging to my 
lips which seem anxious to give them 
ey lied Hemk 

“Go, go,” replied Hemkengripper, 
“I would not injure thee, steam I 
never was in baat danger since ;I was 
born. But thou wilt not escape punish- 
ment, I warn thee ; perhaps thou wilt 
find it even when thou expectest a re- 
compense. Come, take thy cap and 
thy mantle. So soon as Bathsheba re- 
turns, she shall carry to the master 
— all that belongs to thee. From 

is moment we have nothing more in 
common together.” 

At these words Hemkengripper 
thrust him out of the house and shut 
the door. Jan had not time to offer a 
single word in reply. Hurried on by 
an irresistible destiny, transported with 
love, tormented by the furies, he ran to 
mix with the townsfolk and students 
who were hastening in crowds to the 
Dule. 

Hemkengripper, however, was a 

to the greatest agitation. The 

ets had revealed to him a woman’s 
heart such as he had never known save 
in the erotic poetry of the ancients. He 
could not conceive that this little Pri- 
mula could have made herself happy 
during several years with contemplating 
the activity and progress of a young 
man of noimportance. The possession 
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of such a woman was necessary to his 
happiness, and the notions of marriage 
which he had long since renounced, 
returned to his mind with additional 
force. ‘I will go to the Dule,” said 
he to himself, “ and see how the parti- 
sans of Zahnebreker receive Jan; and 
—in fact, if only to see Primula.” But 
by what means could he arrange such 
a visit? What ancient writer should he 
consult on the subject? How intro- 
duce himself at the ale without expo- 
sing himself to recognition ? 

He remembered Vertumnus and Po- 
mona. Bathsheba’s clothes-press stood 
invitingly open; in a few minutes he 
was attired in a coif, straw hat, and 
gown of his ancient domestic, and then 
gazing at himself in the mirror, he saw 
that it would be impossible for any one 
to recognize his person. There was 
little danger of a beard betraying him, 
as nature had withheld from him this 
manly attribute. Besides, he might 
rest assured that, amid the crowd 
brought by the evening boats to the 
Dule, no remarkable attention’ would 
be paid to him in particular, and 
none would dream that the Professor 
Hemkengripper was shrouded in such 
a disguise. But one thing, one thing 
alone, disquieted him ; it was the ma- 
nuscript that Jan had copied for him. 
Anxiously he thought within himself 
whether he should leave this precious 
document at home, or for the sake of 
greater security carry it along with 
him, in order to anticipate the possibi- 
lity of any untoward accident occurring. 
He at length decided upon the latter 
course, and as he had not yet put on 
three petticoats, as Bathsheba was ac- 
customed to do, so that this extra bulk 
could not betray him, he fastened the 
valuable document around his waist, 
after the fashion adopted in securing a 
sack or girdle when filled with money. 
He next wrote a note to Bathsheba, 
bidding her prepare Jan’s chamber 
for the reception of another occupant, 
apprising her that an affair of import- 
ance might perhaps detain him some 
time from home. 

It was not without considerable pal- 
pitation of heart that Hemkengripper 
entered the garden in which he had 
formerly shown forth with such éclaé 
under the poplar of Hereules. Although 


the poplar trees, was thronged by the 
students. There also it was that they 
had placed the statues brought by a 
captain in his ship from Athens as bal- 
last, as he had been forced to leave 
them in pledge to meet some trifling 

emkengripper himself 
vered what gods they repre- 
sented. The jokes passed upon them 
caused irresistible laughter, when the 
attendant called out :— 

« A pipe of tobacco for Diana, two 
roasted pigeons for Venus, and a hash 
ae attendant, so pretty, so agile, 
was none other than Primula ! 

« Psyche may wait,” was the peevish 
nee of old Agnes, her mother. “ Ve- 
nus is not ina hurry. Carry first that 
pipe to Diana.” 


to 
Suddenly a stil] more tumultuous 
shout of laughter arose; old Agnes 
had perceived the cause which elicited 
the boisterous merriment. 

“Little fool!’ she muttered, “she 
will never receive the smallest present ! 
To repulse a rich widow in that way ! 
What harm is there in so slight a fa- 
your! She has not a drop of my blood 
in her veins. They must have changed 

child when I put her out to nurse. 
has too slight a hand ever to make 
her fortune. will be the end of it 
all >—fortune will leave us in the lurch. 
She thinks of nothing else but her 
and storks, and I know not what.”’ 
i s attention was next 
drawn to an old and respectable master 
Bilderdick of Amsterdam, who was at- 
tired in a magnificent velvet dress, and 
a actor named Brandau, whom 
he remembered. ‘They were on 
the other ide of Long poplas ey; pees 
mysteriously together, without 
aeiniiag that at one was near who 
might be anxious to listen to them. 

« Promise me,” ti the old man, 

“not to speak to a living soul of the 
st Se dncrnercd so un- 
expectedly. We are amply repaid for 


the fatigue of our . It will be 
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««I give my promise,” replied his 
youthful companion ; “ but do you not 
in turn, forget that you have given me 
your word to engage all your acquaint- 
ances to seek out that young poet who 
is at present the delight of our city, and 
who has already dethroned Vondel. 
He really must become our director, 
unless indeed he prove to be some per- 
son of too much consequence; for, 
alas! they say he is the son of a man 
of great wealth, and that he suppresses 
his name in order that he may not be 
subject to the tender mercies of a ca- 
pricious pit audience !” 

«All in good time, we are in no 
hurry at present,” replied the old 
man; “ to-day you have to make me 
acquainted with the learned world.” 

“A dull sort of world!” replied 
Braudau, “ I feel my heart shrink with- 
in me, at the thought that I was at 
one time engaged in the same furious 
combats with these fierce game-cocks. 
What a magnificent idea I had con- 
ceived of ancient learning when I first 
arrived here, what a saint-like enthu- 
siasm I experienced on hearing the an- 
cients spoken of. Then would I have 
only existed for the time to come in the 
realms of antiquity, and have made 
myself a devotee to ancient reading ; 
and I was greatly delighted on the first 
occasion of my attending the lectures 
of Zahnebreker and Hemkengripper, 
each a pheenix of philology. I hoped, 
however, that at last some still grander 
scene would have been exhibited to 
my view. But, alas! all ended in no- 
thing but puerilities, trifles, that each 
made it his peculiar glory to have dis- 
covered something, about which he and 
his adversary were engaged in deep 
controversy, from whose wise brain it 
was first evolved. In the midst of these 
pitiful disputes they altogether forgot 
to instruct their pupils even in those 
sciences with which they were really ac- 
quainted. Zahnebreker at any rate, 
like a mischievous urchin, was frank 
and bold in his attacks ; consequentiy 
he always carried the day, among the 
younger students, against the crafty 
and cautious Hemkengripper. To my 
misfortune, my evil genius made me 
fall headlong into the snares of the lat- 
ter. Irritated by my connexion with 
him, the parents of my betrothed would 
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not longer hear me spoken of ; even 
my mother, terrified at beholding the 
priests shrug up their shoulders at the 
mention of my name, loaded me with 
the severest reproaches ; but Hemken- 
gripper only showed himself the more 
solicitous about me; he deemed me 
truly his own and hoped to make me 
renowned by incessantly working at his 
dictionary. I might, perhaps, have still 
been with him, occupied in thumbing 
innumerable volumes to find out the 
quaint acceptation of some word, had 
not a mysterious divinity, called by 
men chance, so ordained it, that a sailor 
took for reality the part of a traitor in 
a play, and killed the actor who was 
performing it. The manager of the 
theatre to whom I had read several 
parts, thought of me in this sad emer- 
gency ; that in his stead I might perform 
with success the traitorous parts by 
enacting sometimes the character of 
Zahnebreker, and at others that of 
Hemkengripper ; in the sequel, I was 
greatly applauded, for no one discrimi- 
nated between the originals and the 
copy. You see, then, how I became 
an actor. Look, yonder stands one of 
my models! observe those thick black 
eyebrows that frown so hideously above 
a saffron-hued forehead; would you 
not say it was Jupiter Tonans himself? 
*Tis Zahnebreker. Behold him encou- 
raging, from the summit of his throne, 
the students to sing a latin song which 
he composed long ago. See how the 
students are thronging round him; it 
is a struggle hich of them shall ap- 
proach him the nearest, who most 

romptly can obey his orders. Listen ! 

e has just delivered himself of a jest 
that he has had for a long time bottled 
up. What shouts of laughter! and 
how his auditory increases !”” 

“ Pitiful revenge;” replied the old 
merchant ; “ yet these disputes will tend 
to attract students to the university, in 
the same manner as our great traffic 
draws merchants to our exchange.” 

They then separated. 

Hemkengripper now found himself 
ina situation similar to that of a basilisk, 
before whose face a mirror on a sudden 
is presen He soon, however, re- 
covered himself; he reflected that 
Brandau, though no longer a philolo- 
gist, was, nevertheless, a public man, 
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and that he could write against him, 
and so overcome was he with joy, that 
he fell from his seat. At that moment 
the string broke which bound his ma- 
nuscript around his waist, and it rolled 
from under his petticoats upon the 
ground. 

“ Heaven aid her, poor dear soul !” 
cried a little old woman, who mistook 
the case altogether ; but her daughter 
running up, exclaimed :— 

“ Dont be uneasy, mamma, it is only 
a manuscript.” 

Old Agnes, nevertheless, hastened 
forward, and caused Hemkengripper, 
who in his alarm and excitement had 
well nigh lost all consciousness, to be 
carried to Primula’s chamber, and laid 
on her bed. 

Jan, having executed the commission 
concerning the fair Greek, entered the 
garden, and seated himself at a table 
among the pupils of Zahnebreker, 
where, by custom, the latter alone had 
a right to be. The pupils detecting 
a stranger, jeered him in student-like 
slang, but not understanding, he heed- 
ed not their sayings. 

Primula herself now made her ap- 

arance at the summons of Zahnebre- 

er. It was like a comet appearing 
for the first time in the heavens before 
the gaze of the dazzled astrononomer ! 
She was carrying with the greatest 
care, a cut-glass goblet filled with red 
wine. 

“What are you doing here ?” she 
asked of Jan, in a low voice, as her 
cheeks were suffused with crimson 
blushes and the cup trembled in her 
hands. With downcast eyes she very 
slowly walked forward, that she might 
not spill the wine. Having placed the 
goblet before Zahnebreker, the old 
professor seemed disposed to pour forth 
sundry jests upon her, but she departed 
with such rapidity, that, tripping up as 
she ran, had it not been for a student 
who caught her, she would have expe- 
rienced a severe fall. 

Jan also sprung from his seat, but 
he was too late to afford timely assist- 
ance and his proffered hand, however 
willing so to do, she dared not, in such 
a public situation, unnecessarily, take. 

« T would much rather see you near 
the stork’s nest than here,” she softly 
uttered, as she hastened towards the 
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temple of Apollo, whither they called 
her. Jan “ee long left to reflect 
upon his hazardous situation of danger, 
for an extraordinary commotion instant- 
ly manifested itself around him. 
“Upon my honour,” said a young 
student, “this bold bird is the Secun- 
=, the famulus of that ee er 
a ih 3 I recognsie him by 
the Joseph- cutof his coat. It was 
he who wrote those virulent articles 
against our master, and ied the 
verses which we composed in his praise.” 
Jan had not a shadow of doubt but 
that he was the person intended, though 
he had not before heard of the splenetic 
articles which Hemkengripper had in- 
serted in the newspaper under the 
name of Secundus. 
Ruiter, a robust youth, several years 
a student atthe university, now marched 


up straight towards him, exclaiming, 


a air :— 
“The battering-ram is ready—be- 
ware of your fortifications !”” 
“ Destruction is at hand ! down with 


Hemkengri !” shouted his com- 
rades. ag 


the dauntless youth seiz- 
ing two jugs filled with beer emptied 
them over Jan. Alas! what mat- 
tered it to him that it was the best 
Leyden beer! his coat—a magnificent 
coat too—of delicate violet colour, 
was not the less injured! Maddened 
ith grief and rage, he took a knife 
pppeket which, according to the 
that period, each person car- 
attacked the aggressor. Ruiter 
ime in drawing his weapon, 
the students, encircling the ad- 
Jan to understand, 
to the laws of that sort 
must first break off 
f ir knives and then 
the length of the respective 
; but the furious Jan abruptly 
— on all sides and placing 
f before Ruiter, cried out, with 

an — 

3 he drenched me with beer, 
no measure how far he should 
me! I will not break off the 
of my knife; I will bury it 
as deep heart as I can send it.” 

His at was so impetuous that 
Ruiter and his terrified comrades re- 
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treated to the other end of the alley 
pursued by Jan, who being suddenly 
seized by some one from behind, was 
unluckily tripped up and bound fast 
with cords before he scarcely knew what 
had befallen him. 

Ruiter, no doubt, would have re- 
venged himself, had he not felt faint 
through loss of blood. His anxious 
young friends crowded around him and 
carried him out of the garden, whilst 
other students went to ask Zahnebreker 
what must be done to escape the green 
rascals, as they called the guard. The 
master advised them to embark as 
quickly as possible, that they might 
endeavour to prove an alibi. ~ 

Thus was Jan left, like a modern 
Prometheus, chained to the foot of a 
poplar tree, where he was tormented 
by a swarm of flies, his only compa- 
nions, who nothing heeding his moan- 
ings, but tempted by the odour of the 
beer with which he was drenched, 
buzzed about and saluted him on every 
side, whilst he in his heart more than 
lamented the untoward fate by which 
he was pursued with such unrelenting 
malice. 

Primula, informed of all that had 
happened, hastened to seek him. She 
was indeed agreeably surprised at see- 
ing Jan safe and sound, with the ex- 
ception of a few slight wounds in the 
arm. 

“T warned you of this,” said she, 
“but you would not listen tome. I 
saw plainly that Zahnebreker had re- 
cognized you.” 

« Ah! Primula, art thou beside me ? 
all the rest, then is nothing more than 
a dream.” 

«My name is Primula, it is true; 
but take heed of the fever which is 
likely to follow this violence. I will 
dress your wounds, and pronounce cer- 
tain words whilst so doing, which will 
prevent inflammation.” 

Saying these words, she tore her 
kerchief into strips, broke off a branch 
with which she touched the wounds, 
and muttered something unintelligible, 
which Jan nevertheless thought to be 
similar to the song of Protea over the 
body of Icarus. The operation com- 
pleted, he mentally felt that he was al- 
ready cured; notwithstanding, the 
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wound in his breast, which most as- 
suredly would have caused his death, 
had not the blade of the knife encoun- 
tered the little tablets which, suspended 
round his neck, he always carried with 
him. Primula took possession of them, 
whispering to him at the same instant : 
*T will return them to you; but here 
comes the guard, and I fear lest they 
should discover our secret.” 

The guard came up ere she had fi- 
nished dressing his wounds. 

“ Who has wounded you ?” they in- 
quired of Jan. 

“T know not,” was the reply ; but 
Zahnebreker, who accompanied them, 
quickly informed them that it was Jan 
who had first drawn his knife. Whilst 
thus interrogating, one of the guards 
had the boldness to attempt to steal a 
kiss from Primula. Jan knocked him 
backwards, and the enraged soldier ac- 
cused him of interference with the 
course of justice and spoke of a dungeon 
in which he should learn to respect it. 

“He is my betrothed!” cried Pri- 
mula, “ it is but right, therefore, that 
he should defend my honour. I am 
the Cap ae of a citizen, and I will be 
surety for him.” 

« With money do you mean ?” 

« T have ten florins in my pocket, the 
rest belongs to my master.” 

« We must have three hundred : this 
man has dared to resist our authority. 
Come, ‘quick march’ to the city 
prison !” 

Scarcely, then, had Jan and Pri- 
mula time to exchange a look, ere they 
dragged him away; and the curious 
bystanders having followed him, Pri- 
mula was left alone with the musicians, 
who, profiting by the disorder, had ap- 
a sieaig to themselves the liquor that 

ad been paid for but not drunk. She 
did not feel disposed to interrupt them 
in their pleasing occupation, and re- 
tired under the poplar trees to abandon 
herself, without restraint, to the indul- 
gence of her grief: she was soon how- 
ever disturbed from her melancholy 
reverie by the squeaking tones of a 
violin, and the discordant notes of a 
flute. They proceeded from the two 
tipsy musicians who were thus seeking 
to testify their gratitude to her. 

“Odious music!” she cried, “ you 
only inflict still deeper sorrow upon 
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me. Cheating music!—lying music! 
When the heart is at rest, it is soothed 
by listening to your strains which seem 
to promise consolation for every woe, 
but when afflicted with grief, the heart 
has not then anything in common with 
thee, and you, serve only to increase its 
pangs. Get you gone, itis getting late 
—your presence here is unwelcome.” 

Mopsulus and Spizzulus—for thus 
had Zahnebreker baptized the mu- 
sicians—instantly departed, carrying 
with them their instruments. 

Soon afterwards: the imperious voice 
of her mother reached her daughter’s 
ears. Light as a kid she glided be- 
tween the tables and leaped across the 
overturned benches, and ran to join 
her. 

“ Quick, quick, Primula,” exclaimed 
the dame, “go speedily, and seek for 
camomile flowers and elderberries in 
the garden, and make them into tea for 
this poor lady.” 

The young damsel hastened to obey, 
and soon returned with a cup of tea 
for Hemkengripper, who had not yet 
recovered from his fall. The sight of 
Primula acted upon him like enchant- 
ment, for he instantly exclaimed in 
Greek :— 

“ Woe is me; I see before my eyes a 
prodigy !” 

On hearing this, the old woman 
thought him delirious; but Primula 
recognized the jargon in which Zahne- 
breker was accustomed frequently to 
summon her, to the’ great entertain- 
ment of his scholars. 

« That proves to thee,” said her mo- 
ther, “that madness expresses itself in _ 
the same tongue both with the wise 
and the ignorant ;” and addressing her- 
self to the invalid (the disguised Hem- 
kengripper) she advised that she should 
be conveyed home without delay, that 
she might be taken better care of. But 
Hemkengripper was much too cunnin 
to be in a hurry to quit the house, an 
accordingly pretended that he was 
much worse than he really was. He 
had, in fact, quite recovered from his 
fall, and had then only one thought— 
how he could gain his ends. Turnin 
himself, therefore; towards the wall, 
that old Agnes might not recognise 
him, he slipped a few florins into her 
hand, which in an instant changed her 


of him. Overjoyed at the re- 
avis tandsocne 0%, she made a 
for her daughter to approach, pro- 
her a trifling present if she 
take care of the sick lady, and 


left the room without caring for the 


who saw herself obliged not only to 
her little bed, with its snow- 
white 


rniture, to a stranger all over 
mud, but even to watch over the in- 
— all night. 
se damsel, however, had 
rt long to cherish ill- 
the sick. She busied her- 
self ating away the flies which swarm- 
ed about and incessantly rested on the 
flesh of Hemkengripper, or were buzz- 
in his hair. She little dreamed, 
, what emotion she excited in 
e mind of the professor by this dis- 
y of extreme amiability. With half- 
eyes he thought alone of his ma- 
, as he devoured her with his 
. He still believed it 
, or he would have 
hes neck in anxious en- 
she would preserve it for 
ised himself to have 
portrait of ber preserver immedi- 
po to publish it under 
see a F 
inthe flies at length grew weary of 
returning to the oft-repeated and oft- 
charge, and Primula remem- 
1 that, in the bustle of that even- 
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= she had for. to water her 
flowers. Hastening to the well, she 
a oon ee and the benefi- 


Rite taker fell in copious streams 


bea voice suddenly  re- 
d amongst the arbours of 

heathe oe It was Brandau, 

ne for his companion, 
an idy to the flowers, and 
elf by listening to the 
the sweet words that 


nh ‘Tipe 

” good !” cried his compa- 

‘eame to the spot accompa- 
ek host of the Dule; “ one 
é y surprise to hear 
own composition. 
pon paper the verses 
i just singing.” 
id,” replied the 
perhaps be the 
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first to censure the measure in which 
they run, though it pleases me on ac- 
count of its novelty. It is no longer 
permitted to write verses. Moreover, 
there exists but one poet in the world, 
Jan Voss, who succeeds in every style, 
and whom a vague presentiment tells 
me is in this neighbourhood.” 

“T hope you will be as lucky as I 
have been. I have found the tulip. 
That worthy man engages to have it 
sold to-morrow by public auction for 
the profit of the cultivator. I shall 
then sleep tranquilly. But examine it 
attentively. A true Enkhuysen flag. 
Don't you see the three herrings and 
the three stars in a field azure? ’Tis 
the most magnificent Admiral Enkhuy- 
sen I ever met with. It shall be mine, 
even though I could not promise my- 
self to be able to keep it alive beyond 
a day or two.” 

The tavern-keeper took up the little 
garden-pot with the utmost precaution, 
and carried it into the house, assisted 
by Brandau and the cld merchant, Pri- 
mula not daring to oppose him. She 
regretted the loss of her flower on ac- 
count of its beauty, but she little 
dreamed of the price it would fetch. 

A singular mania then prevailed. In 
Holland at that period they speculated in 
tulips, as they do at the present day inthe 

ublic funds. Such an amateur bound 

imself to deliver to such another, on a 
given day, a tulip of a certain species ; : 
he was prohibited from cultivating it 
himself, but was compelled to purchase 
it, and he lost or gained according to 
the rate of exchange ; that is to say, 
as the price of tulips of that species 
was more or less high. It may easily 
be imagined that a case might happen 
in which it would be impossible to pro- 
cure the particular tulip stipulated for, 
and consequently to deliver it at the 
price agreed upon. The loss which 
then resulted to him might be enormous, 
for his adversary had a right to exact 
the indemnity which it seemed proper 
for him to demand. There was, in 
those days, a peculiar liking for the 
black tulip, which, owing to its great 
rarity, fetched an enormous price, until 
at length many noble families and great 
merchants ruining themselves, the zo- 
vernment passed a law that no one 
should give more than a sum equal to 
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5001. of our money for a tulip, under 
severe pains and penalties. The old 
merchant was precisely so situated. 
He had engaged to deliver an Admiral 
Enkhuysen at the price of 20,000 florins. 
But he had travelled all over Holland 
in vain; he could not discover that 
species of tulip, a late frost having done 
great damage to the gardens. His ex- 
tacy, therefore, may be conceived on 
his meeting with the object of his search 
in Primula’s garden ! 

As for the latter little personage, her 

ief soon yielded to fatigue ; she 
stretched herself upon the floor, beside 
the bed in which Hemkengripper lay, 
and was speedily sound asleep. 

The mind of the old pec was, 
on the contrary, a prey to the most 
violent agitation. He had, until then, 
in his egotistical solitude, made in fine 
latin phraseology a mockery of the 
family ties or amours of his colleagues, 
without having the slightest cause to 
fear reprisals. That night, might in 
the sequel expose him to thelike raillery, 
and he already dictated to himself the 
ee elegies, and epigrams that were 
likely to be thundered about his ears. 
He tossed about in his bed, and trem- 
bled with fear ; and his excitation of 
mind was such, that it was not very 
wonderful that another of the strings 
which ought to have retained his ma- 
nuscript mene: asunder. What was 
his terror when, on seeking to tie it 
again, he found the treasure missing ! 
who could depict the rage with which 
he ransacked the bed in search of it! 
who could counterfeit the groan he 
uttered when he found nothing but the 
pot containing the boiling camomile- 
tea, which sorely burned his fingers as 
he raised it towards the light! 

“Thieves! thieves!” he loudly 
shouted, beside himself with despair. 
Primula terrified, jumped on her feet 
in an instant, repeating the cry of 
« Thieves !” 

** Where are the robbers ?” inquired 
the poor professor, trembling in every 
limb. 

«Did you not see them?” replied 
Primula. “’Twas you who cried out 
‘ Thieves!’ in a voice as loud and hoarse 
as that of aman. Ah! no doubt it is 
the fever. Drink some tea, good wo- 
man ; but the tea-pot is upset !” 
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Hemkengripper, however, had had 
time to recover himself. He then told 
her that he had lost a manuscript which 
his master the professor had confided to 
his care. 

“If that be all, console yourself !”’ 
Primula replied. ‘“ We have a heap of 
them in the next room, which a student 
left behind him when he ran away in > 
debt. To-morrow morning you ma 
take as many of them as you thin 
proper.” 

“ They would be of no use to me.” 
retorted the afflicted professor ; ‘‘ ma- 
nuscripts have no resemblance to each 
other, and I am ruined for ever if I do 
not find that which belongs to my 
master.” 

«« Come, come, do not give way to de- 
spair ; I will help you in seeking for it.” 

Hemkengripper embraced her with 
gratitude, and a flash of terrestrial joy 
shot across the dark clouds which hung 
over his benighted soul. But all their 
seeking proved vain; the manuscript 
was no-where to be found, neither in 
the chamber, nor in the garden, and 
he would have died of grief had he not 
suddenly called Jan to his recollection, 
whose excellent memory had so often 
astonished him. Hope smiled anew 
within him. With his assistance he 
could re-write his manuscript ; time 
only was requisite for the purpose ; for 
he felt certain that Jan had not for- 
gotten one of the annotations, or any of 
the Greek corrections which he had 
made him copy, and which not only 
formed the most important part of his 
work, but even, according to his own 
opinion, embraced a labour of much 
greater importance than that of the 
Greek authors upon whom he had com- 
mented. Thus consoled, he said to 
Primula, “I would not seduce thee, 
young damsel, but so soon as my work 
is completed I will marry thee. Thou 
shalt live a happy life when united to 
me.” 

« Yes, yes, my good dame, only lie 
still; the fit of fever will soon pass 
away. I am delighted to see you al- 
ready less agitated. You are, no doubt, 
an excellent woman, but nevertheless 
you have terrified me not a little. 
Happily it is daylight, and I hear my 
mother upon the stairs.” 

Scarcely had old Agnes entered the 


Sis dnton.) 


chamber ere Primula ran off to pursue 
herdaily occupation. Shortly afterwards 
she re-a’ , bearing a small tray in 
her hands with a smoking breakfast 
ipon it. She found the stranger occu~ 
in writing. Her mother advanced 

to meet her with solemn gravity, took 


hold of her hand, and Ps it in that ° 


of Hemkengri “Thus do I betroth 
3 see wang I will curse thee if 
showest thyself rebellious to my 
‘will; but I give thee my benediction if 
thou ren that man as happy as he 
merits to be.” 
“A man! that woman?’ exclaimed 
the astonished te 
“ Yes,” replied old Agnes ; “ eve’ 
one has his “oddities. oTis, the rich 
Hemkengripper, who in for- 
mer days came daily to the Dule, but 
was afterwards hunted out of it by 
his enemies. He wished, however, to 
see you now that you have grown up ; 
and, for that purpose, he introduced 
a Pihis disguise. Behave 
eee. Thou hast more 
desert. The Pde 
oF wou thy m. thee, and that is 
; a good = fd Give him there- 
iy hand. You are now Seer e 
, "Pra thought she rightly under- 
: bisther. She aces! be fore- 
: bons gael forehead, winked her eyes, 
and then replied cheerfully, 
’ “ With all my heart, my amiable be- 
_trothed ; only don’t study too much.” 
= per hastily gathered up 
the paper upon which he had just pen- 
ed down his first recollections of his 


s on ob swore fidelity and de- 
ion to his future wife, and slipped a 
her finger as he tenderly 
Seed Ger: hand. When Primula saw 
! to leave the house, she asked 
SF moter whether she should direct 
Py endant to accompany the lady ; 
‘latter forbade it, assuring her 
gentleman hadentirely recovered 


return home, Hemkengripper 
in tears; he thought 
was his, absence that had thus 
her, whilst, in fact, she only 
account of Jan, who was in 
used of murder, and threat- 
r the hands of the execu- 
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gripper, on learning the sad news ; 
* without his aid I shall never be able 
to remember my manuscript.” 

He dressed himself as quickly as pos- 
sible and hastened to the burgomaster, 
who received him with a solemn air, 
and addressed him in a florid Latin ha- 
rangue, but could give him no hope on 
the score of Jan. ‘“ The wounded suf- 
ferer is the son of Ruiter Straaten and 
Company, the nephew, on the mother’s 
side, of Deden and son of Amsterdam, 
and Jan has never had either father or 
mother. As he is not a citizen-mem- 
ber of the university, his execution will 
fall upon the city. If you could pro- 
cure him a certificate of matriculation, 
he might be saved ; this deed of his 
might be looked upon as a slight slip, 
and you would thereby save the city 
great expense.” 

“ But he is a student,” cried Hem- 
kengripper; “I give you my word for 
it; ‘twas I who received him, and no 
city magistrate has power over him, 
Yes, I accuse the city of having over- 
stepped its privileges.” 

“ We are unwilling to commit gra- 
tuitous injury,” replied the burgomaster, 
in Latin; “the young man gave him- 
self out for a winkciig glazier ; we have 
had no time to examine him as to the 
fact.” 

Hemkengripper ran to the prison in 
which Jan had been incarcerated. He 
found him pale, cast down, and his 
eyes riveted upon a string that hung 
from a manuscript. 

“You must be hanged, my poor 
young fellow,” said he to him. 

«So much the better,” replied Jan, 
“they will save me the trouble of hang- 
ing myself; this string, besides, would 
not be strong enough to sustain my 
weight. Elzevir has just returned me 
my Icarus, telling me that he engages 
to print it providing that you will put 
a preface to it, otherwise he will not 
give himself the trouble to read it. I 
sent it to him only half an hour ago, 
and here it is back again. My rights 
as a citizen, however, my liberty, my 
reputation depend upon the issue.’ 

“TI will write a preface to it, even in 
latin !” cried Hemkengripper ; “’tis a 
magnificent work, the ancients have 
nothing to equal it ; and what can all 
the modern thieves produce like it? 
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Only repeat to me the annotation I put 
to this passage.” 

Jan having repeated it to him word 
for word :— Victory !” cried the en- 
raptured professor ; “victory! I will 
restore thee to liberty ; but thou must 
promise me beforehand, by the most 
solemn oaths possible, that thou wilt 
loyally assist me to re-write my lost 
work—for Heaven knows whether I 
shall ever find it again—that work co- 
pied by thy hand alone. I dared not 
divulge its loss to you, for fear of the 
depredations of the curious, as well as 
those of literary thieves.” 

Jan could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of his senses, he wasso transported 
at the old professor’s proposition. “ But 
there’s another thing, yet,” continued 
the latter; “you must not think of 
getting married if you wish to become 
a great poet. Swear to me, Jan, and 


. then thou shalt see thy Icarus imprint- 


ed by Elzevir in octavo, upon fine pa- 
per, with a frontispiece to boot. I will 
myself select some fine subject from 
the antique for this frontispiece, and, 
moreover, I will subjoin thereto a chart 

lainly pointing out the road followed 
ir Dedalus, and the site of Protea’s 

otto. I will have the work bound 
in parchment, the leaves shall be gild- 
ed, and branches of laurel shall orna- 
ment the covers.” 

“ Oh, what happiness !” sighed Jan, 
and he already saw his Icarus glittering 
before his eyes in all its splendour. 

« But,” continued Hemkengripper, 
you must renounce all your love- 
makings, or at least only cherish a se- 
cret passion; your entire soul must 
breathe itself out in your tragedies.” 

“T agree toit,” replied Jan, “ there’s 
no necessity to swear to it ; for thus fate 
has ordained my destiny. Poor, de- 
serted, despised, and persecuted by un- 
known enemies, what young damsel 
would have anything to say to me? 
Have you no harder condition to im- 
pose upon me? There’s my hand ; I 
will not marry ; I promise it without 
the cost of a single pang, for I might 
quite as easily promise you not to 
spring through that stone wall.” 

“Good,” replied the professor : “thou 
hast become reasonable; thy promise 
suffices me. I will hasten to the bur- 
gomaster and demand thy liberation.” 
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He did not however, succeed in effect- 
ing an entrance into the burgomaster’s 
sanctum, so great was the crowd col- 
lected round his door, and\he profited 
by the hour which would elapse before 
he could do so, to have.some conver- 
sation with the Greek moschus about a 
manuscript which had just arrived from 
the East, but which the latter would 
not open until it had been fumigated 
by vinegar, on account of the plague 
raging in the country from which it 
had been sent to him. Hemkengrip- 
= would not consent to this process, 
est the vinegar might spoil it. They 
could not agree upon the matter, and 
the old professor returned to the bur- 
gomaster’s residence, who, to his great 
astonishment, informed him that Jan 
had just been restored to liberty upon 
the surety of some female unknown, 
and that without much difficulty, as 
Ruiter’s wounds had been pronounced 
* not mortal.” 

“Who can this woman be?” con- 


jectured Hemkengripper to himself. 


** Bathsheba, perhaps? She loves him 
much ; he must marry her then, out of 
gratitude. 1 free him from his pro- 
mise. I shall thus also avoid his re- 
proaches on the subject of my own mar- 
riage. But should this female indeed 
turn out to be Primula.” 

This idea caused him such unen- 
durable torment, that he ran to the 
Dule in order to satisfy his doubts. 

It was indeed, Primula who had libe- 
rated Jan. She had sought her master, 
told him that she knew very well he was 
about to put her tulip up to auction, and 
had asked him three hundred florins on 
account, to be deducted from the sum it 
should fetch. She knew so well how to 
comport herself when she desired any- 
thing, that the tavern-keeper could notin 
his heart refuse her. On this occasion, 
moreover, she did not wait for his con- 
sent, for having his bag of money in 
her own pocket, she counted out the 
exact sum for herself; she then ran 
instantly in search of the burgomaster. 
Accustomed as she was to make her 
way through a crowd, she soon con- 
trived to reach his door, and without 
losing time by causing herself to be an- 
nounced, she presented herself before 
the worthy magistrate, whilst a hundred 
persons at least were waiting inthe street 
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yr their turn to have an interview. The 
had at first felt disposed 

to manifest his indignation at such au- 
tt but a look from Primula dis- 
. him in‘an instant. She related 
whole affair to him, how the evening 

she was unprovided with the 

three hundred florins, how she had ob- 


her foaer to his Sea} the con 
Ee mag Kissed it, and was si- 
ay writing- r before 
Semchgesbact: a fingers, 

his a: and made him si 

I — which had power to with- 
draw the bolts. He had hoped that 
she would have bestowed a kiss upon 
him for his pains ; but she effected her 


i exclaiming :— 
“I really must make haste !” and ere 
he had time to reply, she was already 
out of the house, 
jong thus it was she had released 
ison. Seated side by side 
bench in the garden, they 
kan absorbed in a state of unal- 
d bliss, the eyes of both fixed upon 
those messengers of their 
first loves, whilst old Agnes, her mo- 
ther, had gone to ascertain the value of 
‘rights as future stepmother, in 
Hemkengripper’s dwelling. 
per, on the other hand, 
had hastened to the Dule ; but on his 
_ arrival he forgot the motive that had 
carried him thither. The fact was, that 
happened to have seen a manuscript 
ding from beneath an earther 
-pot in which a tulip was planted. 
yan was placed upon a table, 
i which a great number of ama- 
s, and the curious generally, had 
sted. A candle was burning near 
auctioneer was slowly, but in a 
d voice, repeating the last bidding, 
_ constable, with staff in sam 


ae 


ie: 


sed order among the standers. 
engrippe i is manu- 
y its red t cover. He 


rd to sieze it, but a sharp 
by the constable’s staff, and 
“Hands off!” taught him 
-have acted more ad- 
ed and stormed in re- 
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tioneer entreated him to wait until the 
sale was over, to substantiate his claim. 
The unequivocal manifestations of dis- 
satisfaction which resounded on all 
sides in his ears, forced him to remain 
quiet. Moreover, his vanity did not 
refrain from allowing itself to be sin- 
gularly flattered to hear twenty thou- 
sand livres already offered for his ma- 
nuscript. Sure of losing nothing by it, 
he bid against the old merchant Bilder- 
dick as far as fifty thousand, and thus 
constrained him to retire from the con- 
test. The auctioneer was just on the 
point of adjudging the tulip to him, 
when Bilderdick returned to the charge 
and offered ten thousand livres more. 

“ He’s some agent of Zahnebreker,’ 
said Hemkengripper to himself ; “ he’s 
not one of our known literati,’ and, in 
a tone of the utmost indifference, he 
bid ten thousand livres in advance. 
The old merchant took to his heels as 
though he had been possessed by the 
evil one. Alas! the dominant mania 
had so blinded him that he had not re- 
flected that in bidding thus eagerly he 
had raised the current price of tulips. 
Yet nevertheless, he turned his steps 
back again to make another and a last 
effort when the candle was extinguish- 
ed, and in utter despair he withdrew 
from the spot. 

Hemkengripper, however, had al- 
ready stretched out his hand to regain 
his manuscript, when another “ Hands 
off!’ warned him that it was necessary 
to pay first. 

“’'Tis my property,” cried he, wrath- 
fully ; “I have been robbed of it!” 

“That may be,” replied the auc- 
tioneer ; “but begin by paying for it, 
and you can institute your claims after- 
wards.” 

“IT am in a condition to pay for it,” 
replied Hemkengripper ; “ and I offer 
you ten ducats besides, if you will pre- 
vent any one—no matter who—throw- 
ing a glance over it till my return.” 

“Singular caprice of an amateur,” 
said the auctioneer to himself, so soon 
as the professor had walked off. “ But, 
for ten ducats, I may well afford him 
the pleasure ;” and, tearing a leaf from 
the manuscript, he fastened it round 
the flower with pins. ‘‘ Ah,” cried he. 
“I, who ought to respect the law, am 
the first to break it by too much preci- 
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pitation. But I must repair the mis- 
chief I have done. I have torn a leaf 
from this manuscript which, doubtless, 
belongs to one of the combatants, and 
which ought to be sold for the benefit 
of the law. What would you offer if 
it were unmutilated ?” 

“Nothing, master,” cried a student. 
“Tt is not a finished work ; these are 
annotations, remarks of every descrip- 
tion of no service to any one but the 
author.” 

«?’Twill do for me,” exclaimed a 
butter-merchant; “the size is good, 
but whether it has a leaf more or less, 
I will not give a stiver more than its 
worth.” 

And the bystanders pitched Hem- 
kengripper’s precious manuscript about 
like a hand-bill. The butter-merchant 
alone offered to buy it, and that was by 
weight ; and balancing it in his hand, 
he bid eight stivers.”’ 

“T give nine!” cried Brandau, who 
came up at that moment, and it was 
adjudged to him without a contest. 
He payed down his money, the consci- 
entious auctioneer adding a stiver for 
the torn-out leaf, and it was thus that 
the immortal work of Hemkengripper 
was sold for ten stivers ! 

Jan and Primula, in the meanwhile, 
were learning the language of love as 
infants learn how to speak, that is, by 
repeating the same thing a hundred 
times over, without, however, dreaming 
they did so. It was the first tender 
conversation they had enjoyed toge- 
ther, and it is not for sober prose to 
record such conversations, in which the 
eloquence of the eyes must be omitted 
altogether. Frigid words—what a pi- 
tiful figure they cut in such matters ! 
Thread-bare attire for such a Pane 0 ! 
Notwithstanding, I see the blue sky 
above their heads—1 see them seated 
in the little garden—I see the little 
winged bodies that are watching them— 
that involuntarily imitate their gestures 
—who reflect back their looks, and 
feel themselves happy whilst beholding 
their felicity. Even the angels often 
forget their high stations in similar con- 
templations, and make themselves vi- 
sible on earth. 

Jan related how many times he had 
anxiously looked down upon the little 
garden which appeared to him a _par- 
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terre of stars, although he could never 
see the fair gardener. 

“I feared lest you might fall from 
the stork’s nest,” replied Primula. “ I 
concealed myself carefully, and always 
covered my head with a kerchief, and, 
by that means, only got a few stolen 
glances at you. You would have tum- 
bled down exactly upon my flower- 
beds, and would not that have grieved 
me? But see, how hotly the sun shines 
to-day ; if I had only paper caps for 
my poor flowers !” 

Jan, without hesitating for an in- 
stant, drew Icarus from his pocket, 
tore it up, handed her some of the 
leaves, and assisted her, to the best of 
his ability, in making coverings from 
them. Icarus was thus, already, wholl 
made use of, when the glances of Pri- 
mula fell upon certain love-verses which 
were revealed to the sun’s rays. It 
was a poetical e full of soul and 
sensibility, which might well bring 
tears into the reader’s eyes. : 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed ; “if I knew 
who wrote that! I could not help 
cherishing an affection for him. I love 
you devotedly, but I should love him 
still more. You know that I love you; 
but what name should I give to that 
passion! It is the soul of my soul ; it 
is the visible form of the invisible 
which visits us but rarely and in se- 
cret ; which, however, may one day or 
other bring about our greatest hap- 
piness. Jan, I talk nonsense to you, 
but I know not otherwise how to ex- 
press what I feel.” 

Jan rose from his seat in transport ; 
he seemed to soar through the loftiest 
regions of air. “Tis I!’ cried he 
with all the pride of a poet crowned by 
an emperor; “’tis I who wrote these 
verses you have just so highly praised ; 
and, thinking all the while that you 
were praising a stranger, your saying has 
penetrated to the bottom of my soul. 
We need, however, pay no heed to that 
matter, and Elzevir need not print it ; 
the world need not even fancy that it 
ever existed ; what matters it to me? 
It is enough that it has pleased you ; 
that it has caused you to shed tears, is 
more than sufficient triumph.” 

“ Will the applause of the world be 
no longer needful to you !” cried Bran- 
dau, approaching Jan and placing upon 
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his brow a laurel-branch bent into the 

form of a wreath ; after soma 

ened to er all the leaves 

of his eee cad nace them in order. 

“T have spied you out,” continued he ; 

“twas my duty as an actor. On hear- 

‘ing that young beauty read those verses, 

I was convinced that you could be none 

other than that Jan whose tragedies 

constitute the delight of Amsterdam, 

whom I came to seek out at Leyden, 

because from Leyden it was that those 

pieces were sent. Our whole theatre 

prostrates itself before thy feet as before 

a master spirit, who must become, cost 

what it may, our leader in the crusade 

that we have undertaken against the 

absurdities of that stranger, of that ana- 
baptist, of that Vondel.” 

“« My ee is Jan Voss,” said Jan, 
bs am only known as an au- 
aie Riveanic of Secundus. It 
is true that I have written tragedies 
which my severe master Hemkengrip- 
per almost always tore in pieces before 
my eyes. I do not understand what 
you mean, although what you have said 
gratifies me exceedingly, and I cannot 


“cc It 

mirably,” said she ; 
“it sits as though it were springing 
from its native soil and had its roots 


emkengripper may have 
done under the rose! Tell ra sir, 
what are the names of these tragedies 


which have obtained such great suc- 


re- 


_ *T was my first performance,” cried 
Jan, and he began to declaim some pas- 
re as St. 


I know now how they ought to 
en!” rejoined Brandau. “I have 
a hundred times in that 
always undeservedly I now 
You should be our manager. 
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that Jan has introduced in his dramas, 
and for which parts we have not a 
single actress capable of giving proper 
impersonations. Believe me, when 
say that from the few sentences that I 
heard her read I recognised at once the 
germ of a great actress.” 

“Oh! how delightful that would 
be!” exclaimed Primula casting down 
her eyes. “I would always read the 
same if I read in public. When my 
mother is angry, she often calls me an 
actress. Who knows what may come 
of my having accustomed myself to 
read in that way !” 

A violent dispute meanwhile had 
arisen at the other extremity of the 
garden. Hemkengripper, aided by the 
good Bathsheba, had brought thither 
his money-bags. No longer perceiving 
his manuscript where he had left it, he 
supposed it deposited in some safer 
place, and great was his surprise when 
they presented to him the tulip-pot 
wrapped in a sheet of paper. But his 
surprise quickly changed to wrath so 
soon as he discovered that paper to be 
inscribed with his own hand-writing. 
It was, too, one of his most sublime 
hypotheses. His fury no longer kept 
itself within bounds, to the utter amaze- 
ment of the auctioneer, who could not 
conceive what was wrong in the matter. 
He managed, however, in the sequel 
to comprehend the matter; but he 
called upon the bystanders to testify 
that Hemkengripper had bid for a tulip 
and not for a manuscript. ‘ Where is 
it then? what has become of it ?” cried 
the aged professor in the extreme of his 
anguish. And who can depict his grief 
when he learned that it had been ad- 
judged to another for a few stivers! 
He had lost then not only his long la- 
bour of thought and research, but his 
money into the bargain. He was mad- 
pan with despair. 

The tavern-keeper who, for the first 
time in his life, saw him in so piteous a 
condition—one, too, who was ordinarily 
so haughty, so crafty, could not refrain 
from entertaining sentiments of com- 
passion in his favour. He gave him to 
understand that the money which had 
been paid for the tulip belonged to Pri- 
mula, who had cultivated it. He knew 
then that he would regain the whole by 
his marriage with her. 
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Bilderdick experienced anguish no 
less bitter; he cast from a distance a 
covetous look at the lovely flower ; and 
at length, able to contain himself no 
longer, he went to inquire of Primula 
whether by chance she might not have 
a bulb of the same species of tulip. 
The young damsel related to him, in 
answer to his question, how a ship- 
wrecked sailor had come into the Dule, 
and had called for a herring. He at- 
tempted to eat some onions as he thought 
them, which he had rescued from the 
wreck in a handsome casket, but hav- 
ing found them of bad flavour he had 
flung them away in anger ; and that she 


- thereupon offered to give him common 


onions in exchange. Unfortunately he 
had only left one whole among the 
number. 

«JT would willingly give a thousand 
livres more,” exclaimed the old mer- 
chant, “if I could only be spared such 
a dreadful disappointment! I shall 
never survive such a misfortune.” 

Brandau compassionately took hold 
of his arm, and led him away, in order 
that the sight of the flower might not 
wholly deprive him of reason. 

At the same moment, Hemkengrip- 
per, Agnes, and Bathsheba approached 
the two lovers to prove to them that 
such a heaven of happiness is not to be 
found long upon earth. Old Agnes 
asked Jan in her severest tone, how he 
could be so audacious as to behave thus 
familiarly before the whole world to 
dare to fondle Primula by the hand, 
the betrothed of Hemkengripper. 

The latter, on his part, addressed 
himself reproachfully to the youthful 
damsel, on her having so soon forgotten 
the ring which had united them. 

“That old mad-woman, then, was 
really a man ?” ejaculated Primula, in 
an excess of terror. 

Jan spoke in a tone at once firm and 
modest of his anterior rights. Hem- 
kengripper then directed his attention 
to the ring that Primula still wore upon 
her finger. He spoke of the night that 
he had passed near her, and asked her 
whether she could deny it. Primula 
reddened with rage, and through pride 
held her tongue ; but Jan glanced an 
eagle eye alternately upon his mistress 
and the ring, and grew pale as he did 
so. 
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Hemkengripper, already triumphant, 
would have seized the young maiden 
by the hand, when Bathsheba placed 
herself between them :— 

« Are you not ashamed, learned pro- 
fessor,’’ said she, “thus to afflict the 
hearts of two young people? Does not 
— age reproach you for so doing? 

hy should I longer be silent upon 
what I have concealed too long al- 
ready ? You know not whom you are 
thus bringing to despair. Learn, then, 
that this young man is your own son!” 

“Son! son!” exclaimed Hemken- 
gripper, “1 know of no son!” 

“ Read that certificate of baptism. 
You gained the affections of his mother 
by means of a similar ring, and you af- 
terwards abandoned her; she was 
obliged to conceal her poor child, and 
confide him to the care of strangers, 
because you threatened if she did 
otherwise, to forsake her entirely. Lis- 
ten then, all of you, whosoever shall 
trust in him for the future, merits a 
fate as sorrowful as that of his last poor 
victim.” 

“Then if he be my son,” rejoined 
Hemkengripper, wrathfully, “I have 
the greater authority over him; he 
must pay me obedience, and I forbid 
him from cherishing the slightest pre- 
tension to Primula. My old sins are 
expiated. I dread an evil repute in the 
eyes of the world. Thou hast disho- 
noured me now irremediably. Go, 
thou art no longer in my service. I 
will, nevertheless, from time to time 
do something for thee. And thou, Jan 
reflect seriously. I will make a great 
man of thee. Thou shalt work for 
me, but notin my own dwelling. I will 
give thee a good salary. I will publish 
thy tragedy with preface and conclu- 
sion. What is there in comparison to 
all these advantages, like the approba- 
tion of the world! Get thee gone, 
Bathsheba, that I may never see thee 
more. Thou stirrest up this young 
man to rebel against his father.” 

“ Away, away, wicked sorceress !’” 
exclaimed old Agnes; “you deserve 
to be burned. Heaven pardons the 
faults of youth, but the wickedness of 
old age leads straightway to perdition.” 

The old Bathsheba withdrew, and 
Jan remained alone, to ponder upon his 
promise, paternal authority, and his 
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anger Primula. But the ex- 
tremes of rea and misery do not 
continue, and ere man thinks him- 
reduced to the depths of despair, 
‘succour is cerined not far from him. 
; Brandau had overheard everything, 
ing all the while to be talking 
with Bilder«ick. He then proceeded 
to draw from his pocket the famous 
ipt, filled his pipe, and read in 
a loud voice, as though to himself— 
“What is a Deus in machiné 2? Assur- 
edly it ought to be a perpetuum mobile.” 
“ Master, those are my thoughts,” 
cried _Hemkengripper ; “’tis my ma- 


nuscri 

Brandau coldly repulsed him, and 
began to tear up a leaf, advancing at 
the same time towards a lamp which 
was upon the table. 

“Stop | stop!” cried Hemkengrip- 
per in a supplicating voice. “ Take 
all, worthy man, all that I possess, my 
class of pupils even, but destroy not a 
leaf of that manuscript, the fruit 


en 2 ius and my toils.” 
will yaar offer me for it?” 


asked Brandau. 
“A “eer yeei thousand florins.” 


desire it.’ 
At these words the leaf was torn a 
little further. 


“TI consent to it! I consent to it! 
This very day, even, I will give them 
my blessing. But restore me that ma- 
= here ous manuscript !” 
“And sae Master ‘Bilder- 
dick, will you not give him up, for 
the consideration of a thousand livres 
in addition, the tulip-pot ?” 
“That and all the tulips that are in 


oad old Bathsheba—shall she be 
sent about her business through her fi- 
delity towards you and your son? No, 
must, in justice, marry her ; for 
are absolutely necessary 
(cece ily Yes, if I 

not greatl , those were a mo- 
that cmatched over Jan. 
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across the waves of time, and hinder its 
destruction. Come! marry her for 
your son’s sake ; and learn now, that 
no name is held in more honour than 
his is throughout Holland. He has 
long since eclipsed Vondel. Your son 
is the creator of our theatre; he will 
be the director of it, and I will place 
its sceptre in his hands ; and you—you 
shall bestow upon him in addition the 
price of the tulip-pot.” 

Hemkengripper was desirous of a 
moment’s reflection, but the leaf was 
approaching the flame in terrific ap- 
proximation ; he exclaimed, at last, in 
a resolute tone—“ You have only anti- 
cipated me. What you asked of me, I 
had long since determined upon. I 
have made known to the world the 
works of Jan Voss; I have kept my 
word with regard to Vondel. If I 
seemed to hesitate for a moment, ’twas 
that I would’ prove you both, youn ; 
folks. Remain faithful to the theatreg 
you will enter upon a delightful ca- 
reer. As for thee, Bathsheba, I have 
no advice to give thee. ‘Thou wilt be- 
come mistress, but all must remain as 
heretcfore. Come, master, take your 
flower and pay. I give the entire sum 
to Jan, to enable him to make his first 
appearance on the stage. Now for my 
manuscript, or I will lay violent hands 
upon you.” 


Stromehl relates, in the eight book 
of his Chronicles, that a manuscript— 
the identical one of which we have 
made mention—in which Hemkengrip- 
per hoped to have gained the tact 
wherewith to combat numerous hypo- 
theses of Zahnebreker, created a plague 
in Leyden, which carried off, in 1635, 
more than 22,000 inhabitants. This 
manuscript had been brought by a ship 
on board of which the plague had 
broken out ; nevertheless, Hemken- 
gripper would not take the necessary 

recautions previous to unrolling it. 
t was his wife who first found herself 
attacked by the terrible malady ; but 
he commanded her to say nothing about 
it. He caused a message of peace to 
be solemnly carried to Zahnebreker, 
who, frank and honest as he was, did 
not hesitate to accept such overture. 
The reconciliation took place in the 
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Dule. SARA embraced his 
adversary, and by that kiss of peace 
communicated to him the plague; both 
died in less than an hour afterwards. 
Though one half of the inhabitants of * 


the city followed them to the grave, 
but few dreamed that the sole cause of 
the double mortality was the hatred 
which had so long existed between the 
two learned professors. 


MARY’S GRAVE. 


BY TENNANT LACHLAN, AUTHOR OF “THE MILL CHURCH.” 


[** After Mary’s death her lover sank into a deep decline. Grief preyed so upon his spirits that his 
reason forsook him, and he often wandered about to each familiar spot, seeking her whom he had 
lost, and mourning her absence ; nor did he appear to know that she was dead, until one day he 


chanced to sit down beside her grave.” 


I nave sought thee, Mary dear! 
O’er hill and glen—far and near: 
By the abbey’s ruin’d wall, 

here the ghost-like shadows fall 
Over niche and crumbling tomb 
Spreading deep funereal gloom: 

here the bat wheels round and round 
*Bove the dead-man’s mystic ground ; 
Haunting with its sable wing 
E’en the light the moonbeams bring. 
By the altar’s broken stone 
I fave waited all alone ; 
But thou camest not as of old, 
And my heart grew very cold! 


Then I sought thee in the hall 
Where light feet to music fall, 

And the mazes of the dance 
Drown the mind in fairy trance ; 
Beauty beam’d in every look, 

But its gaze I could not brook ; 
Smiling faces seem’d to say— 
«Wherefore art thou not as gay ?” 
Even Love, with blushing cheek, 
Downcast eyes and visage meek, 
Wooing every tender thought, 
E’er by playful Cupid brought, 
Tried in vain to steal a part 

Of my almost broken heart. 

Where the banquet’s nectar’d wine, 
And the gold and silver shine 

*Mid the lamps with soften’d light, 
Shedding lustre on the night : 
Where the song and jest went round 
Till the roof gave back the sound ; 


There I watch’d each stranger's face, 
But thy look I could not trace! 


Then I sought thine own fire-side, 
Where thou saidst thou’d be my bride. 
*Mid the embers’ cheerful glow, 

With a brow all free from woe, 

Sat the sire in his chair, 

But his daughter was not there ! 
Silent were thy loved harp’s strings, 
And old Time, with dusty wings, 
O’er thy books had often sped— 
Would were memory ’mong the dead ! 
Ah, my bosom sicken’d quite, 

At that melancholy sight. 


In the woods we oft had trod 

And communed with Nature’s God ; 
Where the cowslip gemm’d the glade, 
And the rose a home had made ; 
There I wander’d to and fro— 

What could make my feet do so? 
Into every nook I went, —, 

’Neath the hanging branches bent ; 
Scann’d each foot-print on the grass, 
Thinking thou might’st that way pass. 
There had been no foot so small 
Down beside the waterfall, 

Where, at summer evening’s close, 
Oft we linger’d to repose. 


Where soft music’s trembling note 
Seem’d upon the air to float— 
There I thought I sure should find 
Solace for my weary mind ; 


There I thought thy voice to hear 

Sounding all 0 deep and clear ; 

I listen’d long, no lay so sweet 

Did mine anxious senses greet. 

When the sun sank ’neath the sea, 
y Then I watch’d, my love, for thee, 
On some crag poised o’er the deep, 
Lull'd by zephyrs into sleep. 
Every whisper that pass’d os 
Made me think that thou wert nigh, 
And I turn’d with welcome smile, 
But thou wert not there the while! 


' In the kirk where we had knelt, 
And the light of heaven felt, 

For each other asking more 

Than we dared for self implore ; 
Where we both had often heard 
Comfort in God’s holy word ; 
Where was taught dear Jesu’s name, 
Who to save poor sinners came ; 
Where has boom’d the organ’s swell 
And the awful passing bell. 

There I sought thee in the seat 
Where we used at morn to meet ; 
But, alas! thou camest not 

To that once-loved, hallow’d spot ! 


Cold and drear my bosom grew, 

And my mind was wandering too. 

My lips were parch’d—hot my brow— 
I was almost mad, I trow, 

When I left the sacred pile, 

Tottering down the ancient aisle, 


But thy lig 
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Mary's Grave. 


Scarcely caring where I trod, 
Though it was on churchyard sod. 
With blank face and straggling eye, 
Anxious less to live than die ; 

Silent sat I on the earth 

To latent sorrow giving birth. 

’T was a little grassy mound— 

A tiny pillow on the ground, 

Daisies seem’d their watch to keep 
O’er some loved one’s peaceful sleep ; 
And a white stone told each name 
To the stranger who there came, 

Of those whom fell Death had bound 
*Neath the little spot of ground. 


With dim eye, I raised my head 

To read the record of the dead ; 

I had not wept—I could not weep, 

For my sorrow was too deep. 
* * * v7 

Sense return’d—I felt to be 

Happy ’mid my misery ; 

Though thou wert gone, then I knew 

That I soon should follow too. 

We should meet in realms above— 

Realms of everlasting love ; 

*Mid the glories of the sky, 

Live for ever—never die! 

Then I humbly tried to pray— 

Teach my trembling lips to say, 

« Blessed, blessed Holy One, 

Thine own will my God be done ; 

Surely he may take who gave.’—” 

I knew I knelt on Mary’s Grave! 


TO THE SCARLET HONEY-SUCKLE, 
Blooming in the last days of December. 


Bright ling’rer round the death-bed of the year, 
T’ve watch’d thy beauties bending to the gale 
That scatter’d wide the foliage brown and sere, 
And swept with desolation o’er the vale. 
ght fragile form withstood the storm 
Which shook thy loftier neighbours of the grove ; 
So have I seen meek woman’s angel form, 
Firm to the last, unwavering in her love, 
‘ie Hovering, unshrinking, round the bed of death, 
2 Though all beside have fled alarm'd away, 
Fearing to meet dread fever's poison-breath ; 
Yet she with untired patience still will stay, 
_____‘The sufferer’s closing hour of life to cheer, 
_—s As thou dost, beauteous flower, the death-bed of the yar: 
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THE REVOLT OF REIMS, 1461—1483. 


On the 14th day of August, in the 

ear 1461, his most christian majesty, 
Leaite XI., made his solemn entry into 
his good city of Reims. His escort 
was composed of a long train of nobles 
who had assembled from all parts of 
the kingdom to offer their congratula- 
tions and homage to the new sovereign, 
on the happy event of his accession to 
the throne. Our readers may probably 
recollect that, in a former chronicle,* 
we hinted at the disturbed state of the 
kingdom during the latter period of 
the reign of Charles VII., owing to 
the intrigues of the dauphin who had 
for years aspired to the crown, and who 
sought by every means, save that of 
open actual murder, to become its pos- 
sessor. Death had at length put an 
end to the sufferings of the unhappy 
Charles, and the crown devolved as in 
right of inheritance to the unworthy 
Louis, then in his thirty-eighth year. 
Already deeply versed in the arts of 
dissimulation and hypocrisy, Louis XI. 
concealed, under a feigned appearance 
of candour and open-heartedness, that 
scowling expression of malignant cru- 
elty and suspicion which, in after life, 
was so indelibly stamped upon his fea- 
tures. France had been so long in 
such a state of turmoil, that the most 
sanguine a gs of internal quiet had 
been formed, now that all apparent 
cause for discontent had been removed. 
All was, therefore, joyful anticipation. 

The citizens of Reims, in whose ca- 
thedral, as at the present day, the coro- 
nation of the French kings took place, 
were amongst the foremost to testify, 
by the most lively demonstrations, their 
satisfaction and respect towards their 
new sovereign. The streets through 
which the cortége passed were strewed 


* 1.—The Confession, A.D. 597; published in 
this (the Lady’s) Magazine, April, 1837. 

11.—Marie- Antoinette, A.D. 1787; June, 
1837. 

Ill.—The Monk and the Buzzard, A.D. 1467; 
November, 1837. 

IV.—Accession of Louis Debonnaire, A.D. 
614; May, 1838. 


with flowers ; banners floated from the 
windows ; the air rang with shouts and 
acclamations, whilst Louis proceeded 
to the cathedral, where he was solemnly 
crowned on the 15th of August, by the 
Archbishop Jean Juvenal des Ursins. 
Never had a reign commenced under 
more favourable auspices; and when 
the king, in token of his good will to- 
wards his faithful subjects, took, amidst 
the other oaths at his coronation, the 
voluntary one of abolishing the enor- 
mous imposts which had long weighed 
heavily upon the citizens, their grati- 
tude knew no bounds. He was con- 
veyed in triumph back to the Hotel de 
Ville, where he had taken up his resi- 
dence, the people passing the night 
under his windows, singing noéls* and 
dancing round immense bon-fires kin- 
dled in honour of the happy event. 
The following day Louis XI. quitted 
ims. 

The people of Reims in vain awaited 
the fulfilment of the king’s promises. 
A month elapsed when, instead of the 
imposts being abolished, they were 
doubled. The consequence, as might 
have been foreseen, was, that the inha- 
bitants, justly irritated at this breach of 
faith, openly revolted. They repaired 
to the houses of those appointed to levy 
the taxes, menaced some, ill-treated 
others, ransacked their dwellings, seized 
upon the registers, and conveying them 
to the place publique, burned them in 
presence of the authorities, who vainly 
sought to quell the disturbance. The 
tax-collectors, trembling for their lives, 
fled to the court of Louis, demanding 
succour and protection. The king in- 
stantly dispatched one of his marshals, 
together with his favourite Jean Bu- 
reau, a person of low birth who had 
followed him from Flanders and had 
lately been promoted to the dignity of 
treasurer of France. These two per- 
sons were accompanied by another of 
the worthies of the reign of Louis XI., 
namely, his compeer, Tristan ]’Ermite, 


* Christmas carols. 
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provost of the marshals, the executor 
of the king’s vengeances, and commonly 
known by the appellation of le Bour- 
reau du Roi.* These officers had or- 
ders to act with the utmost severity. 
Such austere measures only served 
still more to exasperate the people : the 
trouble and ne icteased to a 
fearful degree. The king’s commis- 
sioners entered the city, seized upon 
several suspected persons, many were 
thrown into prison until the king should 
have pronounced upon their fate, and 
others, those who had taken a more 
active part in the disturbances, deli- 
vered into the hands of Tristan. For 
more than two months the gibbet was 
permanent in the streets and on the 


u 


now arrived at such a 
height, that the council of Reims, toge- 
ther with the archbishop, resolved 
+ ae an pone to Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, praying that he 
would intercede with Louis in favour 


ip readily assented. 

« And knowing as I do,” said the 
duke in his letter to Louis XI., “that 
besides all the other qualities which 
shine in your noble person, you are, 
and —. been, possessed of vir- 
tue, , pity, and mercy—so I, 
moved with ee ion ‘ward the 

i of Reims, venture to sup- 
— with all humility, that your 
r Grace would, in your noble plea- 
sure, extend your ney and mercy 
towards your humble and unhappy 
oe of the aforesaid city of Reims, 
and in consideration of the severe 
and heavy punishments inflicted upon 

» remit and the offences 
of ail others, who may have unhappily 
incurred the displeasure of your excel- 
an Louis XI. was really touch- 
ed with this letter, and that his ven- 

as 


satiated, or whether he 
a general rising throughout 
is not known; but the 

: were recalled, and in 
course of the month of December 
Ov a amnesty was pro- 
d. Thus, was the revolt of 
brought to a seeming conclu- 
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sion, and a seeming one only, for there 
still survived relations of many of the 
victims who had perished innocently, 
and who had formed deep laid—though 
distant—projects of vengeance. The 
following is an instance. 

Amongst the tradesmen of the city 
of Reims was a manufacturer of wool- 
len-cloths, named Pierre Landry—a 
man, not only possessed of the good- 
will and esteem of the class to which 
he belonged, but regarded with the 
highest degree of consideration by his 
fellow-citizens in general. Although 
past the meridian of life, Pierre Landry 
had preserved, both in mind and body, 
all the energy and activity of auth, 
Being, therefore, looked upon as one 
of the most resolute and courageous 
characters in the town, he was chosen 
by his fellow-tradesmen as a fitting per- 
son to redress their grievances. The 
old man hoped, by accepting the office, 
to be instrumental in restoring peace 
to his native city ; therefore, after re- 
iterating his commands that his fol- 
lowers should abstain from all acts of 
violence, he proceeded at the head of 
a large body of tradesmen to the town- 
hall, where he formally, but respect- 
fully refused, in his own name, and 
those of his associates, to pay the im- 
posts abolished by the king’s solemn 
oath on the day of his coronation. The 
collectors threatened, but he was in- 
flexible to their menaces, and although 
not a single act of violence had been 
committed, the king’s commissioners 
had him seized upon the plea of his 
being a leader of the rebellious fac- 
tions, and delivered him over to Tris- 
tan l’Ermite. Pierre Landry was ar- 
rested at eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing—at twelve he expired on the gib- 
bet. His dwelling was razed to the 
ground, and his property confiscated to 
the crown. 

Landry had lost his wife a rene or 
two previous to this event, and his fa- 
mily now consisted but of one child 
a boy in the fifth year of his age. Du- 
ring the short interval between his 
capture and his execution, he obtained 
Seong to embrace his child for the 
ast time. His farewell was short ; seat- 
ing the boy upon his knees— “ My 
son!” he said, “the wicked King 
Louis XI. is about to have thy fa- 
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ther put to death; remember, I die 
innocent! When thou shalt have at- 
tained the age of manhood, thou wilt 
revenge me!” 

A glowing colour instantly pervaded 
the child’s countenance, his eyes 
sparkled, and his little lips murmured 
some inarticulate words. 

* He will revenge me!” cried Lan- 
dry, resigning the child to his foreman, 
after one long embrace ; “he will re- 
venge me, and I die content !” 

«Yes, master !” cried the foreman, 
“he has your blood in his veins, he will 
revenge you. He shall remain with 
me, and the day he enters his twentieth 
year I will recall to his mind your 
dying words, and the oath that I here 
take in his name.” 

At this moment Tristan entered the 
prison. 

Pierre Landry had only time to press 
the hand of his friend. He was bound 
and led forth to execution. 

The old foreman followed, leading 
the boy by the hand. At the fatal mo- 
ment he lifted him in his arms, the 
child no sooner perceived his father 
suspended from the gibbet, than he 
uttered a piercing cry, and sank faint- 
ing upon the shoulder of his guardian. 

Old Nicholas instantly conveyed 
him to his home; the first signal of re- 
turning animation was a shriek caused 
by the pain of a red-hot iron which the 
old man was applying to the boy’s 
chest, and with which he had traced in 
characters never to be effaced, the date, 
14th December, 1461. It was the date 
of Pierre Landry’s death. 

Fach anniversary of the fatal day, 
Nicholas conducted the son of the victim 
to the Place Royale, at the moment 
when the church bells were chiming 
the ANGELUS. 

«On this spot, my child,” (so many 
years ago,) he would say, “thy innocent 
father expired on a gibbet, by order of 
the cruel and wicked King Louis XI. 
I have sworn that thou wilt one day 
revenge him ; I may die from one mo- 
ment to another, therefore, lest thou 
should’st forget his crime and my oath, 
I have engraven the date upon thy 
breast.” He would then tear open the 

rments of the boy and display the 

atal mark. 

As may be supposed, these scenes, 


renewed annually, together with con- 
stant allusions to the duty of avenging 
an innocent parent, were sufficient to 
fanaticise the youth, and blind him as 
to the culpability of the crime he was 
called upon to commit. Such an edu- 
cation failed not to produce the desired 
effect. Scarcely had the child merged 
into the youth, than his unceasing im- 
portunities to be suffered to go to seek 
the wicked king who had deprived him 
of a father, convinced his guardian that 
he would one day fulfil the solemn en- 
gagement he had made for him. But 
Landry was yet too young for such an 
undertaking, and Nicholas fearing that 
all would be lost by a premature at- 
tempt, still replied :— 

«The time is not yet come !” 

At length, on the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of Pierre Landry’s death, and the 
completion‘of his son's twentieth year, 
the old man yielded to the entreaties of 
the youth. 

“Yes, my son!” cried Nicholas en- 
thusiastically, “the day is at last ar- 
rived for the fulfilment of this sacred 
mission. Letus begone !” 

Louis XI. at that time resided at the 
Chateau of Plessis-les-Tours ; thither 
then they repaired, and during a period 
of four years they watched with un- 
ceasing vigilance for an opportunity 
of approaching the king, but every at- 
tempt proved fruitless ; all know what 
precautions were taken by the suspi- 
cious monarch for his personal safety. 
At the end of these four years, Nicho- 
las died, leaving young Landry alone 
in the world. The young man’s grief 
at the loss of his only friend was some- 
what mitigated by the hope that he 
would ultimately succeed in his purpose. 

He resolved upon one final effort, 
and with the highest anticipations of 
success, only delayed the execution of 
his project until the following day—that 
of the Assumption—when Louis was 
expected to appear in public. Again, 
however, he was disappointed. In the 
dead of night, the royal guards pene- 
trated into his humble abode and ar- 
rested him in the king’s name. 

Louis XI., whose health and strength 
had been long declining, began to ap- 

rehend with consternation that be 
ad not many years to live. His 
fears and distrust increased daily. He 


had given orders that all strangers 

who were found in the environs of 

Plessis-les-Tours should be arrest- 

i , and sent back to 

their native provinces, provided they 

; were able to prove the innocence of 

their intentions. This was the cause 

of s arrest. He had, however, 

1 been able to en to aot numerous 

questions put to him, with sufficient 

address irannécel his real intentions ; 

but he was known to be the son of a 

? man who had been hanged by the 

} *s order, and this was sufficient to 

him an object of suspicion. 

was re-conducted to Reims, 

where oth naan to work as a 

plumber crown, during the re- 

mainder of his life. In thik eniploy. 
ment he passed three years. 

In the course of the year 1483 young 
Landry was, am others, employed 
in repairing the roof of the cathedral at 
Reims. Unlike his fellow-workmen, 
who were in the habit of assembling for 

of recreation after the labours 

of the day, our hero usually passed the 
time betwixt his cessation from work and 
to his bed in a solitary ramble, 

where he could give free course to the 
sombre reflections which weighed so 


heavily upon his mind. One night, he 
remained on the roof of the cathedral 


after the — of his compa- 
and ; absorbed by his gloomy aia 
tations, he did notperceive he was alone, 
nor that the curfew had sounded, until 
he observed the whole city plunged in 
darkness. He began to descend ra- 
pidly, in order to gain his home, when 
all at once a horrible idea presented 
itself to his mind; he paused for a mo- 
ment'’s reflection :— 

_ “Tt shall be so!” at length he cried, 
while a bitter smile crossed his features. 
Te to his rina = findin 

afew ‘lighting, he kindl 
“sal and collecting the 

combustible materials he could 

the contents of the chafing- 


oh Spe the whole. “There!” he 
¢ ied ; “twas beneath this roof that the 
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and the affrighted citizens rushed si- 
multaneously to the spot. Their united 
efforts to arrest the progress of the con- 
flagration were, happily, not unavail- 
ing. A part of the stupendous edifice 
was saved ; but the roof and the left 
steeple, called the clocher d lange fell 
in with a tremendous crash. 

Louis XI., whose days were now fast 
drawing to a close, got into a violent 
rage when apprised of this national ca- 
lamity. Persuaded that it was a sequel 
to the former revolt of Reims, he me- 
naced the inhabitants with his speedy 
vengeance. The archbishop and the 
clergy, who really attributed the event 
to accident, sued for clemency towards 
their unhappy townsmen. The Abbot 
of St. Rémy wrote to the king, offer- 
ing to have a mass celebrated daily for 
his soul and his restoration to health, 
and praying him to grant an order upon 
his treasury for the necessary sums to 
rebuild that part of the cathedral which 
had become a prey to the flames, as- 
suring him that this pious act would be 
agreeable to Heaven. Louis XI. ac- 
cepted the offer, promising to remit the 
funds. He then said that ne need only 
pray to the saints for his restoration to 

odily health, adding that they must 
not ask too much at atime!* He then 
concluded by requesting they would 
send him the holy ampulla, which he 
knew could operate a miracle in his fa- 
vour, and save his life. 

This request was equivalent to an 
order. The holy ampulla, notwith- 
standing the reluctance of the clergy 
of Reims, was conveyed to Plessis-les- 
Tours, and placed in the king’s cham- 
ber ; but Louis again broke his word, 
and neglected to send the funds for the 
repairs of the church. 

Landry’s enterprise was still only 
half completed. He hoped by setting 
fire to the cathedral to see Louis XI., 
who he thought would visit Reims ; but 
in this he was mistaken. At length he 
decided upon writing to the king, say- 
ing if he would grant him a private in- 
terview, he would make some important 
revelations relative to the burning of the 
cathedral. The king eager for informa- 
tion upon this event, consented toreceive 
him, and Landry’s joy knew no bounds 


* His own words. 
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when he received an order to set out 
immediately for Plessis-les-Tours. Arm- 
ed with a single dagger carefully con- 
cealed so as not to excite suspicion, he 
advanced towards the gloomy palace, 
whose gates the most powerful nobles 
trembled to approach, for, like the en- 
trance to Dante’s Infernal City, the 
motto on Plessis-les-Tours might have 
been— 


« Lasciate ogni speranza, voi, che’ntrate.’’* 


Arrived at the first drawbridge, he 
produced his order and was instantly 
admitted through a narrow postern gate, 
inside which was the guard house of 
the Scottish archers, whence he was 
conducted through a long passage to a 
room where he found a person of vene- 
rable appearance, by whom lhe was in- 
terrogated. Landry again produced the 
order signed by the king, upon which 
the person in question desired him to 
be searched, and his arms, if he had 
any, to be taken from him. 

andry at first offered resistance to 
this measure, inquiring if a man who 
had come for the purpose of making 
important revelations to the king could 
be suspected of evil intentions ; he even 
made an effort to retain his dagger, de- 
manding wherefore he should be de- 
prived of his arms. 

« Because,” answered the old man, 
who proved to be none other than the in- 
famous Olivier-le-Daim, the king’s bar- 
ber, “ because nobles alone are privi- 
leged to appear armed in presence of 
our good sovereign, and thou, my son, 
art only a low-born vassal.” 

«No matter,” thought Landry to 
himself, “if I cannot stab, I can smo- 
ther him.” : 

Olivier then made a signal to Lan- 
dry, who followed with a beating heart. 
They entered the palace by a private 
door, of which the rest had the key, 
and after traversing a long suite of 
apartments filled with armed men, they 
descended a narrow winding staircase 
which led to along dark corridor. They 
then ono through two or three small 
chambers, and entered a splendid apart- 
ment richly decorated, and filled with 
nobles and guards, amongst whom Lan- 
dry recognised Tristan |’'Ermite, with 


* Dante. Dell’ Inferno, canto iii.—‘‘ Leave all 
hope, you who enter.” 


his two assistants, armed and standing 
like mutes in the deep embrasure of 
one of the gothic windows. Here Lan- 
dry was desired to await the return of 
Olivier-le-Daim, who, raising the ta- 
pestry, disappeared, saying he would go 
to see if the king were disposed to re- 
ceive him. At the expiration of an 
hour the barber returned. 

“The king is ready to receive you,” 
said he, addressing our hero, and at the 
same time making a sign to Tristan, 
who turned towards his two assistants 
repeating the same signal. The two 
men instantly stalked forward without 
speaking, and seizing Landry, who 
vainly sought to extricate himself from 
their grasp, tied his hands forcibly be- 
hind his back. The young man ap- 
pealed to Olivier-le-Daim for an expla- 
nation of this strange conduct. 

*‘ This is the way, my son,” said the 
latter with a most benignant smile, and 
in the mildest tone possible, “in which 
it pleaseth our excellent and worthy 
master, King Louis, whose days, Hea- 
ven and the saints preserve ! to receive 
all vassals who seek to hold private con- 
verse with his grace; but come along, 
thou hast nought to fear.” 

So saying, he led the way across 
several gloomy and deserted chambers ; 
at length he lifted a tapestry, and 
Landry found himself in the presence 
Louis XI. 

The king was seated in a richly 
carved arm-chair and supported with 
crimson velvet cushions ; his hands 
were crossed upon his breast, and he 
was seemingly absorbed in profound 
meditation. He raised his eyes as 
Olivier and his companion entered the 
room, and his glance from that of va- 
cancy became all at once keen and 
penetrating. 

“ On thy knees!” he cried, the mo- 
ment he perceived the young man. 
« On thy knees, varlet! Thou art in 

resence of the holy ampulla ;” and 
he pointed towards the mantel-piece 
whereon was deposited the holy relic. 
«Thou art a native of Reims, art thou 
not?’ continued the king. “If so, 
thou must have faith in the holy am- 
pulla. Kneel, and repeat a Pater and 
an Ave that God and the saints may 
yet for many years prolong the life of 
thy sovereign !” 


Mechanically Landry did as he was 
required. He threw himself upon his 
knees, and ed—but not for length 
of for Louis XI. Brought up, as 
we have said, from the most tender 
infancy with the idea that he was 
an instrument appoi by Heaven to 
of his parent by that 

of his sovereign, the thought that it was 
' a crime he was called upon to commit 


the perpetration of a 
murder, but this he called an act of 
retributive justice. Did not “Holy 
Writ,” so quoted by old Nicholas 

; say, “ That whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” He 

was then ordained by Heaven for this 
sacred mission, and Heaven would, he 
felt assured, ultimately grant him the 
success he so ardently desired. 
None but a fanatic like our young 
man can judge of his rage and bitter 
i intment at seeing himself so 
near the accomplishment of his wishes 


had sought an interview with Louis XI., 
and now, that he had at length reached 
the goal of all his hopes, he was 
! Alone with his enemy, 
nya to harm him. Bound ! 
like a malefactor, all his energy 

; he foresaw that this pro- 

would like all the others prove 
iling. Landry retained his kneel- 
posture ; and, when the first ebul- 
of his disappointed feelings had 
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ing of this scene Louis 

seat, though not 
considerable difficulty. He 
leaning for support on the 
Olivier, watching 
attention. At length 
monarch, re-seating 
his hat and devoutly 
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harm us. Stay!” he cried, seeing Olivier 
about to quit him. “ He is well bound, 
is he not? Paques Dieu! if our friend 
Tristan or his followers have lent a 
helping hand, he cannot endanger our 
precious life. Now go, but thou wilt 
be within hearing Messire Olivier. Is 
Tristan ready ?” 

Olivier nodded in token of assent, 
and quitted the chamber. 

“We are alone!” said Louis XI., 
addressing Landry after some moments’ 
silence—* Speak !” 

But Landry replied not, heard not. 
The youth had regained ‘all his wonted 
ferocity from the moment he saw the 
king in his power, and was making 
desperate efforts to burst the cord with 
which his hands were bound. Finding 
his struggles ineffectual, he at length 
cried in the wild frenzy of disap- 
pointment : 

“So near !—yet without power to 
harm him!” at the same time darting 
towards the king’s chair. 

Louis XI., terrified, shrieked aloud 
to his attendants : 

“Help! help! Olivier! Tristan! 
help !” 

The words were scarcely uttered, ere 
the barber accompanied by Tristan 
and his two assistants rushed into the 
chamber. The king was deadly pale 
and trembled from head to foot ; Lan- 
dry stood still and silent, regarding 
him with a look of the deepest hatred. 

After some moment's silence, during 
which the king strove to regain his 
composure, he turned an inquiring 
glance towards Landry. 

«* Well, my master !” he resumed in 
a voice which he in vain tried to render 
calm ; “ why dost thou not still advance 
upon us? Hast thou nought else to 
reveal? Be quick, for our compeer 
awaiteth thee ?” 

* Yes,” cried Landry, “I have reve- 
lations to make.—Yes! I will speak, 
since I cannot act. And may my words 
instil into thy perjured soul a terror 
that will shorten thy existence! King 
of France! thou art my father’s mur- 
derer, and I have sworn to revenge his 
death on thee! That hath been my pro- 
ject ever since my mind was capable of 
forming a resolution. It hath grown 
with my growth, strengthened with my 
strength. Know king, that for four 
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long years did I hover round these 
walls, spying thy out-goings and in- 
comings—success would at length have 
crowned my perseverance, but that I 
was exiled to Reims by thine order, 
and prohibited by thee to leave that 
town. Three years’ absence have not 
altered my plans, for here am I again. 
In thy presence—so near the completion 
of my wishes!” he paused—“ And now 
to fail!” murmured he, writhing in the 
bitterness of disappointment. “ Know, 
king,” he pursued after a short silence, 
“that it was I who set fire to the 
church—to that church wherein thou 
didst perjure thyself—I knew the act 
could. excite thy suspicions and that 
thou wouldst eagerly catch at the hope 
of discovering the incendiary. Through 
that act did I hope at last to reach 
thee. So far I have been successful — 
and now, were it not for thy cowardice, 
were it not that thou didst put it out of 
my power to harm thee, thou shouldst 
ere this have paid the penalty of thy 
crimes—ere this have appeared in the 
ce of an avenging God—ere this 
ve been plunged into everlasting 
perdition !” 

Louis XI., a prey to the most violent 
itation, sat ing for breath ; vainl 
his lips cnewk for utterance. He 
clas’ his hands together, and sat 
rocking himself to and fro in his chair. 
At length he took off his hat, and 
crossing himself devoutly, frequently 
and fervently kissed the image of the 

Virgin. 

“ Que notre Dame de Sales, nous soit 
en aide: Our Lady of Sales be merciful 
to sa at length murmured Louis. 

ry ha d, overcome b 
the se alla of aeaeien feelings. 

“Now, king,” he resumed more 
calmly, “my father’s gibbet awaits 
me—I die happy—my mission is nearly 
fulfilled—I had not power to shorten 
thy life—but I have seen thee tremble 
beneath my glance, I have seen thee 
shudder at my words, Louis XI.!_ My 
father’s ashes now rest in peace, for his 
son hath frightened thee !” 

Louis XI. was in fact frightened— 
nay, terrified: he had again risen from 
his seat, and seizing the arm of Olivier, 
who stood next him, receded instinc- 
tively as though he dreaded Landry’s 
nearer approach. Tristan 1’Ermite 


drew a poignard from his belt, and was 
about to plunge it into the young man’s 
heart, when he was arrested by the 
king’s voice. 

“Leave him, my faithful Tristan ! 
leave him,” said Louis, “ call Coytier ; 
our leech alone can cure him.” 

A messenger was dispatched for the 
king’s physician. 

“ Coytier,” said the king, on the ap- 
pearance of that person, “examine this 
man ; he is mad!” 

Coytier did the king’s bidding, and 
declared he could find no symptoms of 
madness in Landry. 

«Thou art a fool, Coytier! Paques 
Dieu! thou art a fool—lI tell thee he is 
mad. Hath he not for these two and 
twenty years nourished the project of 
assassinating his king ? Hath he not 
passed four years outside these walls, 
seeking to put his murderous intent into 
execution? Hath he not at last pene- 
trated into our very presence—nay, and 
had we not been under the especial 
protection of our Lady and the saints,” 
and he again kissed the image on his 
hat, “would he not have succeeded in 
his diabolical purpose? Thou see’st, 
Coytier, he is mad. Paques Dieu!” he 
continued stamping his foot, as he saw 
Coytier shake his head incredulously, 
“we tell thee he is mad—we will that 
he is mad!” 

Coytier bowed. 

“Now, Coytier,” resumed the king, 
“ we give him in charge to thee; be- 
stow him in a fitting chamber of our 

alace ; use all thy art to effect his cure. 

none month thou must produce thy 
patient restored to health and reason. 
See that he holdeth discourse with no 
man, he would fain persuade them, 
mayhap, that he is of right mind. Go, 
Coytier, thou wilt give us daily intelli- 
gence of his progress.” 

The king’s order was obeyed ; Lan- 
dry now perfectly calm and resigned to 
his fate whatever it might be, quitted 
the apartment accompanied by the phy- 
sician, and the two assistants of Tristan 
l’Ermite. 

As soon as the prisoner was removed, 
the king made a signal to Olivier and 
Tristan to approach. 

“ My Gananaig only friends in the 
world,” said he, in a low voice; “ for 
we have our misgivings of that traitor, 
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Coytier. We know the miscreant is 
not mad, but it is our will and pleasure 
that he passes for such. It were dan- 
gerous to let the world believe that one 
who hath so long nourished the project 
of assassinating Louis XI., and hath 
tried such various means to attain his 
end, should be in his right mind. Oh! 
if we but knew that a single one of our 
from the highest to the lowest, 
but conceived such a crime, he 
should not exist another hour. Now, 
ive this traitor three 
days. In three days, Olivier, thou wilt 
im his death in presence of our 
whole court. Tristan, it will be thy 
task to enable our compeer, Olivier, 
to announce these tidings.” 
On the third day, Oliver-le-Daim 
Somes, and in a 


of death. In a few seconds, 
ier, whose hand still pressed the 
arm of his sovereign, 
pronounced the sacramental words— 
“< Le roi est mort! Vive le roi!” 
The executioner had joined his vic- 


was still an ert of compas- 
e result of his 


education and of his filial piety. 


predecessors, 

dral of Reims. The holy ampulla was 
restored to the church of St. Rémy ; 
but the cathedral was not yet repaired, 
and the citizens of Reims took no mea- 
ea arene alana state of the 
building in their preparations for the 

coronation of the Dikig ‘cing. 
, not aware of the foregoing 
was struck with the ap- 
of the church, which even 


“seemed to eegorn over the mag- 


‘nificent t. The inhabitants again 
petitioned for funds to repair the build- 


. 
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ing ; but Charles, before granting their 
request, inquired into the motives which 
had induced his father to refuse what 
seemed to him an act of justice. Ina 
private casket belonging to the late king, 
a letter was found, bearing the super- 
scription, ‘* Zo my successor.” It was a 
detail of all the circumstances relative 
to the revolt of Reims, and the attempt 
made by Landry, and containing the 
most sacred injunctions toCharles VIII., 
that if he chose to advance funds for the 
rebuilding of that part of the cathedral 
which had been destroyed, it should 
only be given on condition that the new 
constructions should recall in some man- 
ner the “ Revolt of Reims,” and the 
summary vengeance which Louis XI. 
inflicted on the inhabitants of that city. 
“*So that,” added Louis; “the crime 
and its punishment should be eternally be- 
Sore the eyes of the people of Reims.” | 

Charles VIII. conformed in all re- 
spects to the wishes of his late father. 
He granted considerable sums raised on 
the gabelles,* for the necessary repairs. 
Collections for the same purpose were 
also made throughout the kingdom. 
The chanoines of St. Denis, together 
with the chapters of Chalons, Soissons, 
and Laon, all contributed largely. 

The church was repaired; and ac- 
cording to the will of the late king, the 
new constructions recall at once the re- 
volt and its punishment. Five kneel- 
ing figures of gigantic stature serve to 
support the clocher a lange ; all five 
represent persons on whom capital pun- 
ishments had been inflicted. One is 
in the act of taking a piece of money 
from an open pouch held in the other 
hand. A second bears the marks of the 
scourge: the remaining three, pierced 
with wounds, exhibit the books and 
rolls of parchment wherein were re- 
corded the sums collected by the im- 
posts. L. V. F—— 
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PENSEE.—No. I. 


DEW-DROPS. 


: en Over a fallen world. 


= Dew-drops, the poets say, are angels’ tears 
_____ Shed through the long and silent hours of night 


ADDRESS TO THE OLD YEAR. 


I saw thee, Old Year! when thou wast born, 
And oh, ’twas a bright and a beautiful morn ; 
Numberless mortals awaited thy birth 
To usher thee into this planet of earth. 
: And there was many a joyful throng 
‘ That welcomed thee in wine and song, 
‘ But, alas! there were few who greeted thee 
: With prayer and with solemn minstrelsy. 


I saw thee again in early spring, 

When the trees in the forest were blossoming ; 
And the sunlight that play’d on the mountains fair 
Awoke the snow-drops that linger’d there ; 

When the fishes that haunted the silver streams 
Came forth to dance in the sun’s bright beams, 
And the birds that dwelt in the | woods 

Flew forth from their winter solitudes. 


I saw thee in summer's garb array’d, 

All clothed in gold, like an eastern maid ; 

Round thy radiant brow hung the mantling vine, 
The harebell, the rose, and the eglantine ; 

Thy ringlets were braided with perfumed flowers 
Fresh cull’d from the depths of the forest bowers ; 
And many a poet knelt at thy feet 

And worshipp’d thy beauty in language meet. 


I saw thee in autumn ; but ah! no more 

Did’st thou gladden my sight as in days of yore ; 

Thy freshness had gone, thy beauty fled, 

And the flowers that around thee had bloom’d were dead ; 
Dim was thine eye, and thy forehead fair 

Was mark’d by the fingers of Time and Care, 

And the tears fell fast from mine eyes, when I thought 
Of the mournful changes that Time had wrought. 


Then Winter came with his stormy breath, 

And arm’d with the viewless dart of death ; 

And soon I beheld thee stricken low, 

And wrapt in thy winding-sheet of snow ; 

AndI heard the sound of the midnight bell 

That seem’d to be tolling thy funeral knell, 

And I saw the blue lights of the torches wave, 

And I thought they were lighting thee to thy grave. 


~ Bromley, Middlesex. 


PENSEE.—No. II. 
THE SORROWS OF THE GOOD. 


Sa g- mourn not in vain—for ev'ry tear, 
Shed in their hours of pain and suffering here, 
Is crystallized into a shining gem— 

To deck, when earth is pass’d, their heavenly diadem. 


SEE 
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ON THE MUSIC AND POPULAR SONGS OF ITALY. 


Narore, who endowed man with the 
he of speech doubtless ordained that 
should embody in song his pleasures 
and his sufferings: in his song he depicts 
his thoughts, his manners, his actions, 
his entire being; nay, they are the reflec- 
tions of his soul. But there exist upon 
the surface of the globe so many differ- 
ent nations, that the unremitting labour 
of several generations would be insuffi- 
cient to form a complete collection of 
popular songs, and exhaust the treasures 
which so curious a study presents. 

Thus even, in our civilized Europe, 
the dwellers on the mountain have nei- 
ther the same language nor the same 
customs as those of the neighbouring 
valley ; and as, in ev viltige; some 
marked physiognomical features are 
found peculiar to itself alone, in like 
Manner every country has its songs, 
the music and poetry of which are as 
accordant as its modes of life, the na- 
ture of its soil; and the character of its 
inhabitants. 

Popular music is the book of the 
every-day life of a nation, as national 
music is the volume of its history: the 
first, reproducing the occupations, the 
manners, and the popular customs ; the 
second, obeying in its modifications the 
influence of the political events of a 
nation ; the latter transmitted from ge- 
neration to generation by the voice of 
an entire nation ; the former passing 
from mouth to mouth, and bequeathed 
by fathers to their children as family 


We apply, therefore, the term, popu- 
song, to a song, which amongst any 
nation Satavee, bas derived its birth 
independently of the influ- 

ence of art, and of which the people 
themselves have been poet and musician. 
In frigid climates, where man ex- 
hausts life in a al strife against 
nature, he has need to husband all his 
energies in order to brave the rigour of 


his condition. Menaced unceasingly 
i surrounded by moun- 
compelled to seek a 


tions, solitary and taciturn, until neces- 
sity constrains him to quit his nook in 
search of nourishment, like the animal 
whose flesh he devours, whose fur 
serves him for vestments, having no 
other means of action than brute force, 
incapable of a pure or delicate senti- 
ment ; compressing, in short, in a dull 
torpor, all the faculties of his soul. In 
those regions where man is subjected 
to the iron rod of unpitying necessity 
there is no song, no expression of an 
animated feeling; for all is sad in a 
state of life which only differs from 
ee by a movement purely mechani- 
cal. 

In temperate climates, on the con- 
trary, each new day is decked with 
new charms, and seems to bring with 
it a new life. The circulation of the 
blood, rendered more rapid by the 
heat of the sun is an incessant cause of 
pleasurable excitement. The more a 
nation is located towards the south, the 
more such excitation becomes animated 
and powerful. Rich and bounteous 
nature has provided for all the wants of 
man; the flower and the fruit are 
found together upon the same tree. 
Radiant days are succeeded by nights 
still more resplendent; it is no longer 
time but pleasure that measures the 
hours. Hence that aversion to labour 
and fatigue, and at the same time, that 
eager penchant for gaming, singing, 
dancing, and sensual enjoyments; hence 
that gaiety, which, among the in- 
habitants of the south, dreads not the 
attacks of old age, and that air of youth 
and viridity diffused over even the 
aged man. These are the countries 
that we may truly call the native lands 
of music, song, and dance. 

Of all countries in Europe—Italy 
by its geographical position as well as 
by its climate, presents to us a nation 
the most naturally organized for mu- 
sic ; we there meet with popular song 
in great abundance, and rich in melo« 
dies so lovely, that none other country 
can be compared to it. In Italy, the 
soil is fertile, the sky serene, the days 
scorchingly hot; but the night, that. 
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hour of song, is there cool and fresh ; 
its song, therefore, bears the impress of 
tender melancholy, of an imagination 
at once vivid and meditative. 

Girded by the northern Alps, and 
upon three other points towards the 
sea cut off from communication with 
foreigners, the Italian, whether moun- 
taineer or the dweller upon the coast, 
preserves in all its purity, in all its nai- 
velé, the character which surrounding 
nature has imprinted upon him. We 
cannot meet with songs truly meriting 
the term popular, save where all foreign 
relations cease, where no fusion with 
either the language or the music of 
another land has taken place. And 
therefore is it that islanders, the inhabi- 
tants of coasts and mountains, whose 
life is isolated and consequently uni- 
form, preserve so well those primitive 
songs in which a people, subjected 
solely to local influences, express by 
words and tones invented by them- 


selves, their emotions and their love, 


their griefs and their prayers, the deeds 
of their sires and the revolutions of 
nature. 

But let the primitive character of a 
people be effaced and disappear in con- 
sequence of a daily contact with foreign- 
ers, then also are effaced, and shortly iis. 
appear, thepopular songstruly socalled; 

by foreign melodies, and by 
songs which, confined hitherto to the 
precincts of saloons and theatres, de- 
scend from thence into the streets. 
Hence is it that Lombardy and the Ve- 
netian States, Venice excepted, are 
less rich in popular songs than the Ti- 
burtine, Sabine and Albanian mount- 
ains, than the coasts of Salerno and 
Sorrento, the islands adjacent to them, 
and the entire country which extends 
from Terracina, by Benevento and the 
Apulian mountains as far as the coast 
of the Adriatic sea. 

In almost all these countries the na- 
tives have remained secure from foreign 
influence ; and theatrical education, the 
effect of which, so pernicious for popu- 
lar music and y, has exercised 
over them but little empire. An opera- 
house was some time since established 
at Sorrento, and in that country so 
abundantly supplied with popular songs, 
we might now long to hear one 
given, because, wherever a theatre 
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opens its doors, the natural is immedi- 
ately sacrificed to that which is conven- 
tional ; and popular music becomes si- 
lent before that species which is the 
offspring of science. 

In those parts of Italy which the fo- 
reigner only visits en passant and as a 
casual observer, the natives are not af- 
fected by the influence we have marked, 
It is with a proud feeling of his supe- 
riority, that the Italian sees inhabitants 
of every country of the world land 
upon his native i th remain absorbed 
in admiration at the beauty of the soil 
that nourishes him—of the sky that 
over-arches his head, losing themselves 
in contemplation amidst a crowd of ob- 
jects of art, of antique temples and mo- 
dern churches, palaces and galleries, 
statues and ruins. Oh, how far from 
his thoughts then is the desire of visit- 
ing other climes than his own! How 
desert and void of sensation must all 
the remaining portion of the world ap- 
pear to him !—to him who sees so many 
foreigners climb mountains and tra- 
verse seas in order to hail his native 
land! Therefore is he so full of con- 
tempt for other countries, that his geo- 
graphical ignorance seems to place at 
an equal distance beyond the moun- 
tains, or beyond the seas ; for he desig- 
nates them all under the same generic 
title, by calling them ultramontaines or 
ultramarines. All that he hears related 
of what pertains to the other side of 
that distant boundary, appears to him 
fabulous, makes scarcely any impres- 
sion a his mind, and never succeeds 
in withdrawing him from the sphere in 
which he has hitherto lived. 

The sentiment of curiosity can never 
exist so powerfully in the happy inha- 
bitant of a fertile land as with the child 
of the north, frequently a wandering 
nomad by necessity ; one who roams 
afar in search of that which his natal 
soil refuses him. Goéthe has said— 
“offer a lazzarone a kingdom of the 
north, he would not abandon, in ex- 
change for it, his idle life at Naples.” 
To eat maccaroni—to listen to the tales 
of the improvvisatori—to sleep upon the 
quays—to inhabit the great steps of the 

ortico of a church—to have neither 
ouse, bed, hearth—to be destitute even 
of a shirt—such is his existence, and 
yet he does not feel himself unhappy. 
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_ There are different species of popu- 
Jar songs: the warrior’s song, which 
celebrates heroes and depicts battles ; 
the nuptial song; the funeral dirge ; 
the complaint; the historic song, that 
transmits the glory of ancestors; the 
er song ; the love song; and se- 

others which hold relation to the 
different oy sing 134 or unhappy, as 
may be—of human lite. 


nesse—the satirical spirit of the Italian 

' people—their vivid imagination—their 
glowing love—their superstitions—their 

scrupulous attachment to all the cere- 

monies of the Catholic faith—all these 

istic features have remained 


was always one of the princi- 
pontifical government to 
Catholic worship with the 
ordinary life of the people, in order to 
arrive at the formation of a state purely 
theocratic, it hence results that there 
are no feasts or public practices of reli- 

ied to popular 


. 


gion that it has not 

leasures, taking care on every occa- 
sion to mix them up with processions, 
peciall nes oer and more es- 
pecially with a number of indul- 
gences and letters of grace for twenty- 
five and fifty years, or even for whole 


col s to the very summit of the 
ross which decorates its cupola. An- 
- solemnity which is not less re- 
and which is allied to the 
s that of the magnificent display 
-work from the castle 
by 
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bridge of St. Angelo, as well as all the 
houses situate on the opposite shore, 
and one may then enjoy the most sub- 
lime spectacle of its kind. Another 
popular féte, a féte likewise with but 
little of a musical character, it is true, 
but which presents no less interest, is 
that which takes place on the last day 
of the fast—Holy Saturday. Immedi- 
ately that the Pope, from the Vatican, 
after the Passion, thunders forth the 
Gloria in excelsis, in token of the resur- 
rection, all the clocks resound from the 
three hundred steeples which soar aloft 
from the capital of the Christian world. 
And with this monstrous concert the 
cannonade from the castle of St. An- 
gelo blends itself, together with the 
deafening acclamations of countless 
multitudes. Fires are kindled in every 
street: the sky blazes with serpents 
and fusees ; detonations of fire-arms 
from every door ; and from every win- 
dow is flung a shower of earthen pots 
that have been used during Lent, and 
which are shattered in a kind of reli- 
gious extacy, often to the imminent 
danger of the passengers’ heads. The 
Madonnas placed at the corners of the 
streets, in the houses and shops, are 
stripped of their mourning garments 
to be attired in Sunday costume ; they 
surround them with an infinite number 
of flowers and wax-tapers. The ven- 
dors of pudding, ham, and parmesan 
deck their stalls like village altars on 
the occasion of some splendid nuptials, 
using not only elegant paper devices, 
but flowers and the plumage of birds 
entwined with ribbons and bands of 
gold and silver. In the streets the tu- 
mult is inconceivable, the shouting in- 
cessant and in every shade of disso- 
nance, and the general Jicense becomes 
such, that one might imagine one’s-self 
suddenly vstrograded to the times of 
the antique bacchanals. 

But one circumstance which, in every 
féte so materially enhances the pleasure 
of the Romans, is the concession of in- 
dulgences that the pope liberally lets 
fall upon the heads of the people elect. 
Scarcely, from his high pulpit in St. 
Peter’s, has the Holy Father bestowed 
his solemn benediction, ere the indul- 
gences are announced, and almost im- 
mediately afterwards he flings his letters 
of grac among the people. Thousands 
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of hands are suddenly extended aloft to 
intercept the flight of the blessed paper 
which slowly floats in air, as though it 
were desirous of choosing the group 
amidst which it should descend. Then 
arises an universal hurrah. The faithful 
push, fight, and tear one another’s 
clothes ; and when, after a long struggle 
and sundry bruises, a certain number 
have gained possession of some shreds 
of the blessed paper, the victors may be 
descried cisely availing themselves of 
their conquest by wrapping up their 
parmesan, or lighting their cigars 
with it. 

Returning to the musical portion of 
our subject, we will add that the reli- 
gious ceremonies and practices of de- 
votion furnish the Italians with a great 
part of their songs. 

During Lent the jesuits are seen tra- 
versing the streets, followed by a few 
youths, who, by their songs, invite the 
children to come and attend their school 
lessons and catechism. 

The Virgin is especially held in great 
veneration throughout Italy, and her 
worship holds the first rank there ; she 
constitutes the joys and hopes of all 
classes, from the scarlet-robed cardinal 
to the pallid herdsman of the Pontine 
Marshes; she has her altars on the coasts 
of the Adriatic Sea, at Loretto, to which 
the people make pilgrimages, where 
kings lay down their crowns; she has 
her altar in every religious cell, as she 
has in every boudoir, even in that of 
the handsomest and most voluptuous 
Italian woman ; she is the palladium of 
the pope’s military power, as she is the 
egis and the banner of the Calabrian 
brigands. Consequently the songs that 
the people consecrate to their Madonna 
are innumerable. 

Scarcely have the church bells an- 
nounced the Ave Maria than at the 
same instant, in the houses and streets, 
every one takes off his hat, crosses him- 
self assiduously, and recites the angelic 
salutation. It is at that moment, in the 
streets of Rome, that the brotherhoods 
marching in procession halt before the 
niches of the Madonnas, and thunder 
forth the chant which has become so 
common in the Roman States and 
throughout almost all Italy. 


“ Cantiamo fideli 
In dolce armonia 


E viva Maria 

E chi la cred. 

Per far la sua madre 
Pria d’esser fanciulla 
In fin dalla culla 
Iddio la mird.” 


Thereupon the passengers and work- 
men, whose labours are over, halt like- 
wise at the signal of the dve Maria ; 
the women with their infants come out 
of doors, and, throwing themselves on 
their knees, at such a distance off as 
enables them to hear the chant and 
mingle their voices with those of the 
choir, addressing their salutation aud 
their prayer to the mother of the Sa- 
viour. When one of the singers has 
finished singing this solo— 
“« Affetti e pensieri 
Dell’ anima mia, 
Lodate Maria 
E chi la cred.” 
There is not a single voice, far or near 
within hearing, that does not break forth 
in respondence with the burthen:— 
« E viva Maria 
Maria viva, 
E viva Maria 
E chi la cred, 


Not a church, not a village chapel, 
however small it may be, that, during 
the eve of the féte of the Madonna, or 
on Saturday evenings, days especially 
consecrated to her, does not resound 
with popular songs composed in her 
honour. 

At the corner of one of the streets in 
the neighbourhood of the Pantheon at 
Rome, there is a small chapel which, 
almost every Saturday, Sunday, or féte- 
day, offers in the evening the spectacle 
of that simple and pious popular cere- 
mony ; the exclamations of Viva Maria 
re-echo as far as the most distant streets. 

In every part of Italy there exists the 


same veneration for the Virgin ; at Na-. 


ples as at Venice ; upon the mountains 
as upon the sea-coasts and islands. We 
have been present in the island of Ca~ 
prea at a service of the Madonna, before 
a little chapel ; the rosary preceded the 
hymn as at Rome; the hymn of the 
islands alone bore no resemblance to 
that of the Romans, neither in relation 
to its melody nor in that of rhythm ; 
it was rather a psalmody accompanied 
by those strange modulations which 
P so much difference between the 
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melodies of the north and those of the 

south of Italy, and whose origin must 

be sought sometimes among the 

Greeks, as in the instance of the Gre- 

— chant, sometimes among the 
and Saracens. 

On landing in the island of Procida, 
the traveller may see the women, who, 

their costume vogad to belong to a 
colony, seated upon the two pa- 
rapets leading to a little chapel, spin- 
ning ; and, as they twirl their spindles, 
they chant the rosary in the latin lan- 
guage, alternatively taking up, some 
the angelic salutation Ave Maria, the 
others the prayer Sancta Maria, Mater 
Dei. There is in the melody, as well 
as in the musical execution, much simi- 
larity with the manner in which they 
psalmodise the verses of hymns in the 
monasteries and convents. 

In Apulia, the rosary is sung in the 
same manner in latin, and with the 
same kind of psalmody. 

A truly solemn epoch of the year in 
Ttaly, is that of Advent: there, as in 
all Catholic countries, special popular 
customs announce a time so respected 
by the faithful. At Rome, that central 

int of the Christian world, arrive, 


singin e Babe of Beth- 
lehem, and announcing the coming of 
They walk commonly, two by 
two, their conical crowned hats slouch- 
ed over one ear, their shoulders covered 
with a brown mantle which descends 
as far as the knee, the peeeeided 
with a sheep-skin, and, to complete the 
physiognomy of their original and an- 
tique costume, wear sandals on 
their feet and bandelettes twined round 
the leg in a fashion well calculated to 
show off its sy , 

_ This arrival of the shepherds is a 


i augury for the Romans; it is 
pt hes series of fétes, the pre- 
Se esa ag accorded to the 
-soul—o j t and recreation for 
the body. s, the shepherds who 


E. 


are designated under the name of pif- 
Jerari, are eagerly invited to play ted 
ing before the city Madonnas, for every 
N elling he s its Madonna lighted by a 


scrupulous attention as though it were 
the sacred fire in the temple of Vesta. 
Before each Madonna may be seen 
every day during Advent, two pifferari 
playing and singing the mountain airs 
transmitted amongst them for ages, from 
one generation to another by oral tra- 
dition. 

The original construction of their 
reed-pipe merits particular description : 
this instrument has four pipes of dif- 
ferent lengths, three of which give un- 
varying tones; the second the octave 
of the first, and the third the interme- 
diate fifth, as is the case in certain 
strings of the dulcimer, or with the pedal 
in artistic compositions. The fourth 
reed is the only one of the number 
which gives variable tones, like those 
of a hautboy or clarionet. The melody 
produced by this last pipe, frequently 
forms, with the unvarying tones of the 
three others, a discordance shocking 
enough to the ears of persons not some- 
what habituated to it ; but commonly, 
the melody is reinforced by the cla- 
rionet of the second pifferare, and covers 
the other tones by thus softening down 
the too great harshness they would 
otherwise possess, for at Rome, the pif- 
Jerari always play in couples, thus pro- 
ducing upon their two instruments five 
tones at once. When this singular 
blending of three unvaried tones with 
a vailed melody is heard among the 
mountains, it might rather be taken for 
the sound of bells ringing at a distance, 
than a musical instrument. 

Christmas-day arrives, and the pif- 
Jerari have disappeared ; they are on 
their way back to the mountains. Fresh 
bands replace them; these consist of 
blind men and women singing to the 
accompaniment of the mandolin, guitar, 
flute, and triangle, hymns upon the 
birth of the infant Jesus. 

The following is a specimen of one 
of these hymns :— 

“‘Dormi, dormi, nel mio seno 
Dormi, o mio fior nazareno ; 
Il mio cuor culla sara 
Fa la ninna nanna na.” 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
all the popular songs that derive their 
origin from religious fétes or ceremo- 
nies. Every saint on the spot where a 
particular worship has been voted him, 
or his spiritual force or celestial influ- 
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ence superior to those of every other 
saint have given him, par excellence, the 
title of il santo, has his hymns specially 
dedicated tohim. It is not rare to find 
St. Mark figuring in the Venetian 
hymns, and San Gennaro, who presides 
over fine weather and storms, plays at 
Naples a no less important part. A 
Paduan beggar may be heard singing, 
even at Rome, that original canticle, 
Tredizi grazie, §c.,to the Saint An- 
thony of his native country. 

Throughout the whole of Italy, there 
are songs consecrated to each separate 
feast of the church ; but it is more espe- 
cially during Lent that they are most 
frequent, and that their melodic colour- 
ing is most in harmony with the subject. 
We may instance, among others, the 
following hymn, which is sung in 
Apulia during the holy week, and the 
melody of which, intimately incorpo- 
rated with the text, renders, with a sim- 
plicity and a truth worthy of all admi- 
ration, the sentiment of grief and con- 
trition :— 

«« Jesu mio, con duri funi 
Chi fu il reo chi te legd? 
Se ks 
ol in 
Jest sig 
Pardon, pieta!”” 

There is yet another religious act 
common to all the Italian people, which 
has given birth to a great number of 
popular hymns, in the south as well as 
in the north—it is that which consists 
in carrying the viaticum to the dying. 
The Italians pay a very marked atten- 
tion to this adecting ceremony —a devo- 
tion which in no wise resembles that 
displayed by them in other religious 
practices, in which they follow the pre- 
cepts of the church rather through duty 
and habitude, than by a true spirit of 
religion and faith. One cannot but ad- 
mire the resignation, the marvellous 
abnegation with which the Italian sub- 
mits his reason, suspends his judgment, 
and allows things so strange to be im- 
posed upon his understanding, that his 
faith in the mystery appears as incre- 
dible as the mystery itself, 

At Rome, when the priest bears at 
night the last sacrament to a dying 
person with, his escort of bedells, cho- 
rister-boys carrying little bells and 
torches, grey penitents covered with 


their hoods, the whole band proceeds 
with a slow and solemn step, singing a 
popular hymn composed for the occa- 
sion. At the sight of this ion, 
every passenger stops, falls on his 
knees before the holy eucharist, beats 
his breast, then rises to join the escort 
and add his voice to the hymn of the 
faithful. In a few minutes, the crowd 
becomes considerable, and the chorus 
general. Apprised by this hymn, all 
the inhabitants, masters and domestics, 
hasten from the interior of their dwell- 
ings to place themselves at the windows 
with lighted tapers, so that all the 
houses in a street are seen illuminated to 
the very roof in the twinkling of an eye. 
The priest is passed by, and with him 
disappear the procession and the chorus, 
and that sudden illumination which, for 
a moment dispelled the shadows of 
night, soon leaving, as before, the street 
in obscurity and silence. this 
crowd which forgets its road and its 
business that it may with hymns and 
bi salute with a last adieu the 
soul of one unknown that is winging 
its flight to another world, is certainly 
a most affecting and solemn sight: the 
hymn dies away in the distance, like 
the last sigh exhaling from the agonised, 
and the lights fade slowly, like the 
closing of the dying man’s eyes. 

If we revert from the religious songs 
of the people and direct our attention 
to those which have for their objects 
the affairs of this world, we shall see 
that there is no sort of event, whether 
grave or puerile, no family solemnity, 
from the baptism to the funeral, which 
does not furnish the Italians with sub- 
ject matter for new songs. The time 
that these songs remain in vogue de- 
pends more or less as they may happen 
to have witty or @ words, melody 
more or less original, and that the sub- 
ject allows itself to be rendered of easy 
application. 

The most widely-known songs in 
Italy are those of the beggars and bri- 

ands ; the merits of these noble pro- 
essions are therein set forth in colours 
so picturesque and attractive, that these 
songs alone are capable of nurturing 
among an uncivilized Sf ae as those 
of the mountains especially are, a ten- 
dency to sloth, or a predilection for an 
adventurous life and the exploits of 
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ga It is to the south of 
Italy especially that the brigand songs 
belong. The beggar songs, on the con- 
, are more common in the north. 
ing the heat of the day, all the 
inhabitants keep themselves close within 
doors; but scarcely does night come 
to temper with a little freshness the 
wing atmosphere, than love and me- 
is heard exhaling on all sides 
in son een by the guitar or 
in ; and frequently half of the 
night elapses ere silence succeeds to 
these “apes and simultaneous con- 
certs. e ity, every village 
hout Inly, te ici: pelt 
exists ; for it is always publicly and in 
a loud voice that internal satisfaction 
manifests itself ; the people in general 
would not think themselves in pos- 
session of their legitimate happiness, 
gee f not permitted to make: the 
streets of their city, or their valleys and 
plains re-echo ‘it. Hence, in every 
street of an Italian town, that mingled 
clamour of whistling and singing, not 
oe ag voice seems to keep silence 
At Rome especially, that an- 
cient aT. of the world, which 
during the day resembles a desert, the 
people promenade the streets, singing 
to an advanced hour of the night, 


descriptive of the enjoyments 

of life, the charms and ations of 
We have frequently, during the 
summer nights, followed the 


German — to the Colosseum, 
for the purpose of seeing that 
ene the mn lighted = pic- 
moon, as to listen to 

ehupionices concord of their scien- 
tific singing. Between the triumphal 
arches, near the tem of Peace, Ro- 
mulus and Remus, the voices of thou- 
sands were singing aloud, yet all grew 
when Germans descended 


F 


had these latter ceased, ere, on all sides, 
nose ig the populace recommenced, 

>a without art, correct without 
als, for 


timed chorusses resound ; but scarcely 


are drawn from nature’s 


that colossal monument of Roman 
power and grandeur, a pleasing strife 
between nature and art arose. After 
the song, executed by the German mu- 
sicians : “Hail, beauteous Italy, land 
of marvels, &c.,” an English company, 
placed at the opposite extremity, began 
the simple but sublime hymn of the 
Sicilian Mariners in honour of the 
Virgin—“ O  sanctissima, 6 piissima 
dulcis Virgo,” §c. If, on the one 
hand, the harmonic combination and 
the number of voices seemed entitled 
to universal suffrage, on the other the 
palm was warmly disputed by the sim- 
plicity and purity of the tones, by the 
perfectly natural expression of a veri- 
table and pious love. But next the 
hymn to the Virgin was taken up in 
four parts with chorus by the Germans 
themselves, and what a triumph then, 
for art came to lend its aid to nature! 
It was all that might possibly be con- 
ceived of the perfect and the beautiful. 
Happy, thrice happy the musician, we 
exclaimed, who thus finds his inspi- 
rations in the very emotions of his soul, 
and who knows how to express them 
with so much art that, for those who 
hear only the expression, art disappears, 
and nature alone seems to have lent 
him her language. Such is the origin 
of all music which weaves itself into the 
traditions of a people, at the same time 
that it obtains the admiration of con- 
noisseurs and true musicians. 

Thus the songs of a people, which 
dare not enter into the lists with those 
of foreigners, find in foreigners them- 
selves defenders. After these harmoni- 
ous and original trials of skill, the parties 
separate, mutually applauding one ano- 
ther with frankness and cordiality. 
Long after midnight the songs of the 
Germans still resounded in the streets 
leading to Mount Pingio, in the quarter 
near the Villade Medicis, almost entirely 
inhabited by foreign artists. 

We were once present at a similar and 
not less interesting scene in the island 
of Caprea. It was evening ; we were 
sitting beneath the arched roof of the 
albergo Don Giuseppe, admiring on one . 
side, upon the summit of the mountain, 
the ruins of the town of Barbarossa, 
and on the other those of the town of 
Tiberias, seperated from Europe by the 
gulf, and from Africa by the Mediter- 
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ranean, Notwithstanding all this lux- 
ury of nature, spread out before our 
eyes, less happy and less beauteous 
doubtless, but loved with adoration, our 
native land recurred to our thoughts 
amidst a host of affecting recollections ; 
and like the Hebrews captive at Baby- 
lon, mingling their tears with the waters 
of the river, beneath the shade of the 
willows upon which they had suspend- 
ed their harps, we sang in our mother 
tongue some patriotic songs ; scarcely 
had our voices and guitars ceased, than 
other voices and instruments were heard 
aroundonallsides ; the inhabitants of the 
town were seated upon their roofs and 
upon the parapets which surround them 
in the form of galleries ; some played 
on the flute, others the violin or man- 
dolin ; and as they were not perform- 
ing in concert it was a singular confu- 
sion of tones, amongst which it was im- 
possible to seize upon any melody. We 
repressed our elegiac songs, and sud- 
denly all the other musicians ceased. 

The characteristic form most generall 
adopted in Italy for popular songs, is 
the ritornello which is composed of 
three verses, the measure of which is 
arbitrary, as well as the number of syl- 
lables that compose them; the first 
verse is commonly the shortest and fre- 
quently has no more than two feet ; the 
two others have rarely less than five. 
When to an ancient ritornello melody 
it is attempted to adapt new or impro- 
vised words, it is allowable, in order to 
fill up melodic structure, to lengthen 
out or repeat the syllable. 

The melody of songs adapted for one 
voice is wholly different from that of 
pieces designed to be executed by a 
chorus ; it is such, in these latter, that 
the second part may very readily be 
formed, a second voice may very easily 
accompany them by singing the melody 
in the lower third or upper sixth. At 
Rome, and throughout its neighbour- 
hood, one hears chorusses composed of 
youths and girls singing in the same 
manner as the pope’s choristers execute 
the plain Gregorian chant ; the soprano 

_ and tenor voices taking the melody 
ewhilst the allo and basso execute a third 
lower, the first the same as the second 
separated only by the octave. 

Travelling through Sienna one Sun- 
dey night in vetturino, we found every 
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street filled with young people singing 
in chorus in the above manner. 

These chorusses, the melodies of 
which are generally fine and graceful 
compositions, have, otherwise, nothing 
very particular in them; they have 
some resemblance to our ordinary duets, 
being almost always in the major key. 

As for the songs destined to be given 
by one voice omits they have for the 
most part, a melodic character so extra- 
ordinary, that it requires considerable 
musical knowledge and practice to ex- 
temporise a second to them. The rich 
and picturesque nature of Italy scarcely 
furnishes so much exercise for the 
painter’s pencil, as these songs, with 
their extraordinary modulations offer to 
the study of musicians, whether with 
relation to the beauty of the melody 
and richness of harmony as that of 
their originality of rhythm. 

But it is well known, that musicians 
in general are not the sort of men who 
deign to draw their chief science from 
popular inspiration ; happy if they have 
but succeeded in finding the clue which 
may guide them through the labyrinth 
of a treatise on harmony as obscure as it 
is learned, and if they have learned to 
trace a few mathematical examples of 
the simple or double-counterpoint. Pos- 
sessed of such knowledge, how can 
they really think of busying themselves 
with the rustics, or with that popular 
poetry whose language is so rude ; with 
those songs, in fine, the words which are 
no more arranged according to the laws 
of prosody, than the music according to 
the rules prescribed by the learned 
treatises on harmony? And how arid 
does the human soul appear to these 
sgavants! How empty the heart of a 
child or a man of the lower classes ! 
It is they who are ignorant that in order 
to endow such minds with life, songs 
are necessary which shall remain en- 
graven in them, songs inciting them to 
virtue, consoling them in their suffer- 
ings, which animate their pleasures 
during their times of rejoicing and holi- 
day-making. And are not these songs 
the true popular melodies, those that a 
nation composes of itself, in which it pre- 
serves the memory of the deeds of its 
fathers, retraces its customs, manners, 
iieg and its feelings ; those in fine, 
by which it wholly reveals itself and 
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her to 
into its interior life? The 


language 
therein discovers the forms, as simple 
as 


tion expresses its fear or hope, tender- 
ness or hatred, its joy or grief, its me- 
lancholy, its enjoyments, its pleasures 
and mental excitation. 


every portion of the terrible for- 
pe. relating to it. Upon the islands 


situate within the Gulf of Naples, traces 
are still to be found of the Greeks and 
Saracens in the songs, dances, and even 
in the costume. At Venice, where a 


gendcles, songs that have survived 
glory of the country, and which are 
geen by the voices of the gondo- 
s and fishermen, like an echo among 
the tombs. 

If, in Italy, there is neither town, 
, nor mountain that has 
not its particular song, so is it the same 
= houses, which have all their songs 
the nursery, of birth, death, and 
marriage ; songs of the domestic hearth 

es Gesew to the streets. n 
_A species of song often met with in 
Italy is the , the ordinary sub- 
jects of which are histories of convents, 
nplaints i by some unfortunate 


so frequently 
composed the 


night before his execution by a Nea- 
politan prisoner condemned to die as 
a conspirator : 


“ Un piu a soffrir mi resta——”’ 


Having spoken of the invention of 
melodies, and before touching upon the 
books, histories, and traditions of a 
nation which have immediate relation 
to its songs, it remains for us to cast a 
glance at the peculiar manner in which 
they execute them. 

The men in Italy commonly sing in 
the falsetto voice, and share, in common 
with the inhabitants of several of the 
German provinces, the habit of singing 
through the nose. But they have in 
addition, a singularity which is not 
common with any other nation; that 
of prolonging the last note during three, 
four, and six bars, sometimes even as 
long as the ritornello itself. We have 
heard in the environs of Terracina and 
Capua, the peasants occupied in their 
labours, thus prolong the last note in a 
most distressing manner, until they 
fairly lost their breath. It is inconceiv- 
able how a nation which exhibits so 
much natural taste in the invention of 
its melodies, can take delight in, and 
attach itself so perseveringly to such 
monotony, especially when it does not 
proceed from a habit incurred by sus- 
taining the note whilst the customary 
instrument of accompaniment executes 
a coda or a rilornello. 

The melodic character is sometimes 
very difficult to seize upon, and entirely 
refuses regular notation. According to 
the diversity of nation, so do the melo- 
dies present differences in character. It 
is with song as with the divers dialects 
of the language; it requires no little 
practice to be able to seize upon the 
primitive tones of a melody, and dis- 
tinguish them from the accidental tones 
by which it is varied according to the 
practice of the singer. It is to this 
cause that must be attributed the con- 
flicting opinions of travellers upon po- 
pular songs; some in fact, have not 
been able to catch any melody amidst all 
the fioriture of the “ linked sweetness 
long drawn out.” Others, on the con- 
trary, have recognised amidst this ac- 
cumulation of extraneous effect, a me- 
lody having a character of simplicity 
pad beauty alike admirable. This it is, 
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to know how to distinguish the primi- 
tive melody of a melody altered by oral 
tradition, and to seize upon the differ- 
ence that exists between the melody and 
the execution. 

We have heard the Arabs sing ; the 
continual tremulousness of their voice, 
joined to their guttural tones, prevents 
an ear accustomed to European music 
from distinguishing the slightest melo- 
dic feature ; the oriental language and 
the multitude of interjective tones have 
something so strange, that it would not, 
in fact, be possible for us to recognise 
either the notes of the primitive me- 
lody, or of its rhythmic character. It 
must not, however, be concluded, that 
their music is void of expression and 
character. Some Europeans might take 
the songs of the Arabs for a display of 
buffoonery—for an attempt purposely 
destined to excite laughter ; and yet, 
notwithstanding, as one party proceeds 
with his song, the others are seen to 
bow their heads, fall into profound me- 
ditation, and end by shedding a flood 
of tears. Doubtless also, if some of the 
pieces of Beethoven and Rossini were 
executed to their ears, so untutored in 
such learned compositions, that music 
would appear to them not less strange 
and incomprehensible than their’s is 
to us. 

Goéthe speaks of a Roman song fre- 
quently executed in the streets by the 
common people, which appeared to 
him not to be caught by the nation 
generally. It is probably the song 
« Fior de limone,” one of the most po- 
pular at Rome. It is, in fact, given in 
so strange a manner, and the melody 
transferred through the voices of the 
common people is subjected to so many 
alterations, that we tried in vain, after 
many attempts, to note it down in any- 
thing like an exact state. I only suc- 


- ceeded at last on hearing it sung in a 


more simple style by a vine-dresser in 
the environs of Rome. 

Another song with which they lull 
infants to sleep, and which bears, like 
all those of the same species, the name 
of “ Ninna nanna,” presented to us, al- 
though given with sufficient precision, 
such difficulty of notation, that we 
could not even succeed in comprehend- 
ing the melody. We should have pre- 
ferred rather, we believe, to have set 


that incomprehensible song of the 
Arabs, of which mention has just been 
made, than that simple “ Ninna nanna,” 
so slow, and endowed, as they say it is, 
with a virtue so narcotic, that it never — 
fails to send both infant and nurse to 
sleep. As for the words, they express 
very accurately that extacy of the af- 
fectionate mother, whose eye fixed 
upon the nurseling that knows no 
other universe than the maternal bo- 
som, thinks she sees a heaven of gold 
revealed in its gaze, and all the wealth 
of an ideal world. 

Some one, perhaps, may prove more 
fortunate than ourselves, and succeed 
in noting the melody of this mother’s 
song, the beginning of which is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Testa d’argento e fronte di cristallo 
Occhi, che ci si vede il paradiso, 
Denti d’avorio e labro di corallo, 
La bianca gola e l’incarnato ciglio 
Li vostri orecchi sono tanti belli, 
Son fila d’oro i vostri capelli.”” 

Italy is indebted for a great number 
of its popular songs to the itinerant 
minstrels and singers, and especially to 
that class of men called improvvisatori, 
whose existence is of itself one of the 
characteristic features of Italy. These 
improvvisatoriare either poets or singers, 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, as 
were formerly the bards, the scalds, and 
the troubadours. We do not speak 
here of those men who profess to be- 
long to the learned class and exercise 
their art in public assemblages and 
saloons, extemporising poems or trage- 
dies on any given subject ; but of those 
improvvisatori of the lower classes, living: 
among them, who wander through the 
towns and villages with a guitar or 
mandolin, and sing in the cafés and 
inns, or under the balconies of the 
women, assuming at pleasure the serious 
and melancholy, or the graceful and 
amorous vein.* Scarcely has the im- 
provvisatore commenced his prelude, ere 
the neighbours and the passengers make 
a circle round him, and if the song he 
has composed pleases the audience, the 
latter make him repeat it several times, 
until they have learned it themselves. 

There is yet another class of impro- 


* “ Commanda qualche cosa di serio, di malin- 
conico o una canzone grazioso e dilettevole !"", , 
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visatori; these are the tale-tellers. 
These latter relate the popular histories 
and traditions, either by improvising 
them, or by commenting on them, am- 
ifying and ornamenting with poetical 
the books of the people. These 

books are as exhiar pels as the 
songs are em ; the le con- 
sider cates he written iia os their 


peculiar 3; it is the collection, 
~ ertaly sale ration to genera- 
tion, by all its fabulous traditions, its 
love adventures, its farces and its su- 
perstitions ; it is composed of narra- 
tives of every epoch, and described 
in are the ancient pagan times, the 
Christianity th the ceperenconent of 
istianity, the crusades, the invasions 

of the Saracens and pirates, chivalric 
and conventual life ; it is, in a word, 
of the Italian people. In 
the cradle have they been 
or awakened with the 
jokes of Bertoldo, the sop of Italy ; 


and his mythology related a thousand 
times over; the tale-teller’s voice is an 
all-powerful appeal to which their hearts 
yx m0 with an eagerness ever fresh 


At the Ripa Grande, at Venice, these 
tale-tellers be seen surrounded by 
a@ numerous audience, who, in the most 
emphatic style, make improvisations 

en proposed to them or that 
choice of themselves, omit- 
ting no detail, either of his combats or 
os comgin and oom there half of 
th , as indefatigable in speaking as 
the people are to listen. . 
_ It is at the port of Naples especially, 
on the Molo, that they are to be met 
with in numbers, fecund and inexhaus- 
tible. There they remain seated for 
days, months, and years, in the same 
place, upon a log of wood, a mound of 
earth, or a species of throne that they 
erect forthemselveswithstones; around 


ery em stretched upon the ground, are the 
: ked lazzaroni, the fishermen, sol- 
as. all with eyes fixed upon 
the mouth that i ises, contracting 
or expanding the features of their phy- 


nom as the event nar- 
rated is 


Lit 


, according 
lively or sorrowful, happy or 


1 


to melt into tears and sobs, according 
as it may please the historian to settle 
the fate of the hero. Many of these 
tale - tellers content themselves with 
reading, and not a little characteristic 
is it, that they then most frequently 
prefer the Orlando of Ariosto to the 
Gerusalemme of Tasso. 

When he has finished a song or tale, 
the tale-teller holds forth his hat, and 
every bystander who possesses anything 
shares it with him. If, in the course of 
his narration, he perceives thata stranger 
is added to the number of his auditory, 
then it is towards him that he constantly 
turns, to him he seems to address his 
tale, extending his hat fearful lest he 
should walk away before its conclusion, 
but continuing to speak without the 
slightest interruption, and without his 
other auditors, ordinarily so curious, 
deigning to turn their heads to cast a 
single look upon the stranger. 

We will not conclude the present 
— without saying a word upon Ita- 

ian dancing. The dance, which it is 
so difficult to separate from the popular 
music and poetry, may, like the songs, 
give an idea of the manners of a people ; 
it reveals its warlike customs, as well 
as those of the chase, fishing, or agricul- 
tural life. The negro of the Gold Coast, 
who drinks the blood and devours the 
flesh of his prisoner, dances only round 
his victim, and his dance possesses a 
rude and ferocious character. With the 
Congo-Senegalian, on the contrary, who 
devotes himself to the labours of the 
field, the dance isa recreation, and pre- 
sents much of the grace and freedom 
from restraint consequent thereupon. 

The national dance of Italy is the 
Tarantella, which derives its name from 
the tarentula, a species of spider, whose 
sting can only be cured, they say, by 
dancing. This cure is explained by the 
abundant perspiration which this exer- 
cise provokes, by which means the 
venom is avanials Others pretend that 
it is called tarentella because the sting 
of the tarentula produces on the feet 
and hands a motion similarto that which 
characterises the dance. 

The tarentella is danced to the sound 
of every instrument common among the 
people, as the guitar, mandolin, reed- 
pipe, and more especially the tambou- 
rine, which is never seen in other hands 
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than those of a woman, as was formerly 
the case among the Hebrews, and as is 
the custom at the present day in the 
harems of the Musselmen. The dancers, 
who constantly keep their eyes fixed 
upon each other, execute, by balancing 
their bodies, the most lively and volup- 
tuous movements. 

Besides the tarentella, may be re- 
marked, in the islands of the peninsula, 
several dances of foreign origin that 
have been preserved by the inhabitants. 
Such is that at Ischia called the Saracen, 
which the ‘young people of the island 
dance with lances. n Sardinia, the 
popular dance is the hallo tondo, re- 
markable for the extraordinary move- 
ments of those who execute it. The 
male dancers are always separated from 
the female; it is only allowable for 
those betrothed to take hands, and woe 
to any young man who dares touch 
the hand of a wife or the betrothed of 
any other! In all the cantons of the 
south of Sardinia, they dance to the 
sound of an instrument called /auneda, 
which dates from the time of the ancient 
Romans, and which has survived every 
revolution. It is composed, like the bag- 
pipe of the Neapolitan pifferari, of four 
reeds blown into by the same performer. 

The distant tones of a violin or any 
other instrument suffices, in Italy, espe- 
cially in the southern provinces, to 
strike up a dance among the people ; 
then ‘not a fisherman or lazzarone who 
is not set in motion, holding himself on 
the point of his toes, and balancing 
his arms and body. We set out one day 
from Ischia to ascend the Epomeo, so 
well described in the Titan of Jean 
Paul ; having reached, after much fa- 
tigue and difficulty, the highest point 
of the mountain whence the entire isle 
appeared to us likea small bark floating 
on the surface of an immense ocean, our 
first thought was one of enthusiasm at 
the sight of that magnificent picture 
which unrolled beneath our feet Naples, 
Portici, Resina, Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Sorrento, Salerno, the islands of Caprea, 
and Procida; further off, the promontory 
of Mysene, Gaéta, Terracina, the pro- 
m of the enchantress Circe, and, 
like a cloudin the distance, the rocks of 
Corsica and Sardinia. Scarcely had our 
first emotions of admiration subsided, 
ere our guides, profiting by a violin 
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brought by a Neapolitan soldier who 
came to celebrate his wedding at the 
abode of the hermit of the mountain, 
began dancing upon the narrow plat- 
form on which we stood. Every mo- 
ment that we could snatch from the con- 
templation of the lovely and picturesque 
nature which spread out its treasures be- 
fore our enraptured gaze, we bestowed 
on the dance of our guides, and our in- 
terest was no less vividly excited by the 
grace of their carriage and gestures, 
than by the long intoxication with which 
they gave themselves up, untiringly, to 
the pleasure of the ¢arantella. 

In almost all the towns of Italy, at 
Romeespecially, there are days on which 
dances are improvised and occupy the 
attention of whole streets. It is then 
one of the most animated sights imagi- 
nable, in which music, song, and dane- 
ing among the people form a most inti- 
mate alliance. 

On the other side of the Tiber dwell 
the Transteverini, who call themselves 
the true descendants of the ancient 
Romans, and have ‘preserved in their 
costume as in their-character, a tincture 
of originality which, for ages, has not 
admitted of any variation. Itis difficult 
to conceive how this population in the 
midst of invasions whidh deere frequently 
subjected it to so many different yokes, 
notwithstanding its daily contact with 
the rest of the inhabitants of Rome and 
foreigners, has succeeded in keeping 
itself pure from all alteration ; it might, 
indeed, be expected of mountaineers and 
islandersconstantly separated from other 
races. It is, doubtless, a noble remini- 
scence of an antique glory and grandeur 
that we must attribute the religious care 
with which the Transteverini has pre- 
served this costume, manners and usages 
of a past age. The pride which they 
derive from the originality, and the dis- 
dain which they testify towards the 
other inhabitants, have often occasioned 
sanguinary turmoils, veritable minature 
wars, to which military intervention 
could scarcely put an end. 

Nothing is more picturesque than the 
Transteverini quarter on Sundays and 


féte-days, but this is a time when the 


gay English world has quitted the eter- 
nal city, and it is in the summer season 
that these interesting peculiarities are 
to be witnessed. The houses are de- 
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serted, ali the 
from 


world is in the streets, 

babes down to grandmothers, 
ar, the latter of whom some are 

a hundred years old, Before the 
door of each habitation, appears a sepa- 
Tate féte ; dances are formed in which 
not only the children and young folk 


take part, but the aged of both sexes, 
in one another in the tareniella 


article of furniture. It wasonly 
two o'clock in the coord veer ae 
, and the bell tolling the Ave 
ee ee wer to ra ial it. 
The first stroke aa scarcely sounded, 
than,immediately, as if by enchantment, 
the singers cease, the hand which strikes 
the tambourine falls pooner _ foot 
which sprang in air gravely retakes its 
accustomed position Fhe = Aa throw 
themselves on their knees, and numer- 
ous signs of the cross are prefigured on 
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every breast. To the noise of the féte 
silence hassucceeded ; tothe transports of 
joy—the immobility of contemplation, or 
the sound of an Avemechanically recited. 

This sudden hush is of but few mi- 
nutes’ duration, and the féte begins 
again, more animated than ever, and 
lasts till midnight, the hour at which 
the Romans sit down to supper. You 
then no longer meet in the streets any 
one but the youthful lovers singing 
their amorous torments in a plaintive 
and melancholy tone which they accom- 
pany by a few slight chords on the 
guitar or mandolin. At length the 
streets become wholly deserted ; the 
uproarious gaiety of the day gives place 
to profound stillness, interrupted only 
by the prayers of the rosary murmured 
by a family before its Madonna, that is 
about to separate and take its repose. 
Then, in every street, one might ima- 
gine one’s self at the door of a temple at 
which the faithfulare gathered together 
in prayer. 


THE SUN GLINTED SWEETLY ON BRAID’S BONNIE BURN. 


(Braid Barn is a pretty rivulet, meandering among several small hills of that name, two or three 
miles south-west of Edinburgh, and about half-way between the famed “ Reek”’ of that old capital 


and the well-known Pentland 


s. The scene of this little incident is laid in a beautifully romantie 


dell, whose fine woods embosom Braid House, a seat of Colonel Gordon, of Cluny. ] 


The sun glinted sweetly on Braid’s bonnie burn, 
An’ gush’d the mavis’s sang frae the thorn ; 
Reekie in bliss puffed awa tae the cluds, 


While I, wi’ young 


arion, stray’d lone i’ the wuds. 


Nae blue-bell that rowed it sae light i’the breeze 


ad mair o’ her gra 


uw’ an’ innocent ease ; 


An’ siller tones prattlin’, in soft modest glee, 
I could but compare them, glad burnie, to thee. 
« An’ Marion !” quo’ I, as I looked in her e’e, 
’ Whilk fell like a bird, shot on wing that might be; 
te « An’ Marion !” quo’ I, “ wi’ Ene Robin wilt gang, 
r 


An’ bide in a wee cottage far 


At words sic as thir, whilk she never did dree, 
Nae startled young fawn could hae started as she, 

_ © My faither an’ mither !—think, what would they say ? 
Fin fee ye, it wudna dae no to obey !” 


*Twas something like this, spoken archly an’ shy, 
= As nerveless her saft hand, in mine it did lie,— 
$ ‘Then aff wi’ a bound—a’ dumbfoonder’d stood I— 
« Hame,” quoth she, “I’m for Rob—sae,—very Guip Byx.” 
B. B. 
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{Our readers will find former accounts of this Great National Establishment, as under, viz~ :— 
of the Egyptian Room, vol. xii., p. 292, March, 1838. The Phigalian Room, vol. xiii., p. 84, 
July, 1838.) 


PORTRAITS IN THE MINERAL GALLERY. 


The last edition lately published of 
the Synopsis of the British Museum, 
as stated by The Times, to whose co- 
lumns, in a different form, we are in- 
debted for this interesting paper, al- 
though it is a great improvement on 
preceding editions, gives no farther 
account of the rare and valuable por- 
traits which ornament the walls of 
the long or mineral gallery of the Bri- 
tish Museum, than the simple names 
which have always been affixed to the 
paintings, and leaves the general visi- 
tor entirely in the dark with regard 
to the personages represented. The 
cases which contain the minerals in 
the same gallery are useful to the 
scholar, but to the public in general 
ey eet but as so many pebbles, 
and of as little value. The words 
Hornblende, Mica, Abrazite, Kalomine, 
or Osidian, convey to the mind neither 
their properties nor their use. Perhaps 
in relation to them it cannot be other- 
wise, but with regard to portraits it is 
different: features represented on can- 
vass bear but a relative value to the 
history of the persons they represent. 
The lives and even the names of the 
greater part of those in this gallery are 
but imperfectly and far from generally 
known. Some account of them, there- 
fore, becomes necessary, and renders 
the paintings doubly interesting in pro- 
portion as it brings the thoughts of the 
spectator from the contemplation of the 
countenance to the more useful know- 
ledge of the man. And as authentic 
ancient Portraits, together with Me- 
moirs, have formed so conspicuous a 
feature in ‘his periodical, it falls upon 
us almost as a duty to avail ourselves 
of the labours of the critic and anti- 
quarian in this department of art and 
history—independently of the informa- 
tion being of a character so generally 
interesting. 

“The long gallery of the British Museum 
appropriated to mineralogy and fossils, 

di 


which is situate over the King’s library, has 
its walls decorated with a collection of por- 
traits, in number upwards of one hundred. 
These form, probably, the largest collection of 
portraits in the kingdom. The execution of 
many of them is but indifferent ; there are 
others which are careedingy curious, and 
some unique. Great part of them came into 
the Museum from having belonged to the 
Sloaneian, Cottonian, and other collections, 
which now form the magnificent library, 
and others have been the gifts of individuals. 
We are not aware that any account of them 
has been given, and think that a short de- 
scription may not prove unacceptable, the 
more so as they appear with regard to the 
greater proportion of visitors to excite more 
curiosity than the cases of fossils, &c., in 
the room. Visitors, on turning over the 
pages of the synopsis, find no mention 
whatever of them. The gallery, itself occu- 
pies the whole of the upper story of the east 
wing of the edifice, and has five divisions 
formed by pilasters, which project from the 
side walls, the ceilings being also divided 
into the same number of compartments, 
which give an harmonious proportion to the 
whole it would not otherwise possess. The 
light comes from elevated skylights, and it 
may be a question whether, taken as a 
whole, its advantages for the display of 
paintings are not superior to those of the 
National Gallery, in Trafalgar Square. The _ 
first portrait on the left on entering is one 
of James I.; it is evidently a copy, anda 
bad one, from one of Vansomer ; it is unlike 
those generally given of him, and was pre- 
sented to the Museum by Dr. A. Gifford. 
The next, Henry VIII., when in his thirtieth 
year ; it is by Holbein, and was also given 
by the same gentleman. The third is a 
three-quarter portrait of Cromwell, when 
Protector ; a page is tying on a scarf; he 
has a baton in his hand; it is a good bust 
handsome likeness of him, and was painted 
by Samuel Barnard. 

5. Portrait of Edward III. ; it is coarsely 
painted, but evidently an early picture, has 
a sceptre, with three crowns ; it was en- 
graved for Montagu’s History of England, 
and was in the Cottonian collection. 

6. Mary, Queen of Scots : this never could 
have been a likeness, and it is doubtful if it 
be her portrait; it was given by Dr. A. 
Gifford.—(See also Nos, 11—16.2 


7. Isa full-length of George I.; he is 
dressed in the costume of the Order of the 
Garter ; the picture is by Leguerre, and was 
originally designed for the town-hall of 


8. aon Henrietta Maria: the portrait 
is that of a dark and handsome sige the 
imperious curl of the lip, and the spirit 
shown in the eyes, give assurance of the 

and resolution she afterwards dis- 

and bespeak the descent from Henry 

the Great. The picture is by Vansomer, 

and is no doubt a likeness. 

VII.: this picture is an ori- 

been much repaired, but is 

curious ; the hands are clasped 

eae hal it has a chain, with an 
Dei is on panel, and gilded ; 

it was “pon by Dr. Gifford, and is en- 


10. Ore Olas Ce Cromwell, painted by Walker, 
was given to the Museum by Sir R. Rich ; 
a boy is fastening a scarf, as in the former 
picture, apa with the difference that the 

of the figures is nena 

11. James I.: this t seems to bea 
copy of one in the library at Hatfield, which 
it resembles, but not so well painted ; it was 
ge by Mr. Cook. The next is Mary, 

of Scots, the age sth -two, face very 
handsome, features small and delicate; it has 


oe + 


: it is by no means a 
figure is in armour, and is ar- 
long military wig of the day ; 


been taken after His Majesty had 
the schnaps bottle, to which 
was sometimes addicted: it 
Dr. Gifford 
Duke of Cumberland : it is 
~e-hamwang and well painted: a full- 
h in uniform ; has the riband of the 
rter ; the age about thirty ; was painted 
orier: it has been engraved; it was 
to the Museum by General Thorn- 


d II. This picture is exceed- 
atoms) there are but two existing 
_the other is in the Chapter-house, 
, and originally hung near the 
i choir ; the head has a jewelled 
it has a gold collar round the neck, 
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one time introduced into his court, as he 
afterwards did the Polish; the robe is red. 
In Windsor Castle is a portrait of James II. 
in the same costume; it is by Sir P. Lely, 
and was given by Dr. Gifford. 

16. Mary, Queen of Scots, in the dress of 
a penitent. The face is far from handsome, 
and it is doubtful if painted for her. 

17. Elizabeth, presented by Lord Car- 
dross. The hair is powdered with gold; 
she has a sceptre and globe; the dress is 
brown, and ornamented with jewels ; and 
has six or seven necklaces falling to the 
waist; the eyes. are too dark. The age 
about forty. This picture is by Zucchero.— 
(See No. 20.) 

18. George II. in his coronation robes. 
This picture was painted for the Mercers’ 
Company. The wig is that from which the 
one worn by George III. at the last instal- 
lation of the Knights of the Garter in his 
reign was taken. The picture is a likeness, 
and was painted by Shackelton. 

19. Margaret, Countess of Richmond. 
This is a very curious picture ; the dress re- 
sembles that of a nun, and as she died a 
religieuse at the Monastery of Sheen, is in 
accordance with history. She has a book 
in her hand; the eyes are small and blue, 
the mouth pinched up, the countenance that 
of an ascetic; the arms of Tudor impaled 
with those of York are in the corner of the 
picture. It was given by Dr. A. Gifford. 

20. Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero, in a 
most gorgeous dress; the face is not like 
the other portrait, which has been painted 
over. The body of the dress is black, with 
white satin sleeves, covered with jewels, the 
hair interlaced with gems and a small coro- 
net. This portrait is supposed to be a great 
likeness ; it was given by the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, in 1760. (See No. 17.) 

21. Henry V., the only portrait remain- 
ing of him. The countenance resembles 
that of his figure in Westminster Abbey ; 
he has a crimson robe with a collar of jewels. 
This picture is well known, from the en- 
gravings from it in most of the histories of 
England. 

22. Charles II., by Sir P. Lely, a three- 
quarter length, in the robe of the Garter, 
and is a fine likeness. The figure is ina 
sitting position; he has on a coal-black 
wig, which adds to the natural swarthiness 
of his countenance. 

23. Caroline, consort of George IL, 
dressed in the coronation robes ; her hand 
ison acrown. This picture is by Jervis, a 
small whole-length, and is painted as fine 
as a miniature; was bread by General 
Thornton. 

24. A whole-length picture of Edward 
VI. Who was the artist is uncertain, but 
no doubt is an original ; the dress is curious, 
trunk hose, red velvet tunic, and a tippet of 
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minever, with a black cap ; the features the 
same as those of the statue in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; it was given by Mrs. Macfarren. 
These twenty-four pictures occupy the walls 
of the first division of the gallery. 


Second Division. 


- 25. Rev. Dr. T. Birch: This gentleman 
was an historian and biographer of the 18th 
century; he was born a Quaker, but took 
orders in 1705. He wrote a critical and 
biographical dictionary in the style of Bayle, 
and was killed by a fall from his horse at 
Hampstead, in January, 1765. He left a 
large collection of manuscripts to the British 
Museum, and although a dull writer may 
be called a pioneer of literature. Johnson 
says of him, ‘Tom Birch is as brisk as a 
bee in conversation, but dull as a torpedo 
when he has a pen in his hand.” The pic- 
ture is by Brown, and is a likeness. 

26. Dr. A. Gifford; the figure has a roll 
of papers in its hand; the countenance is 
laughing ; it is a fine likeness; was pre- 
sented by himself. He left a collection of 
manuscripts and many pictures to the Mu- 
seum. 

27. A whole-length of the Grand (as he 
was called) Duke of Chandos. He is ina 
Hungarian dress, with a scarlet mantle. 
This is the man whom Pope ridiculed, on 
account of his palace at Cannons ; he lived 
in a regal style, was attended by a body- 
guard of yeomen, and rivalled royalty in the 
magnificence of his establishment. 

28. Humfrey Wanley. It is a fine por- 
trait; the dress in the costume of Hogarth’s 
figures, by whom it is said to have been 
painted. This gentleman was born at Co- 
ventry in 1726, and was a great collector of 
manuscripts, which he collated for Mills’s 
Greek tament; he was librarian to 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, and kept a curious 
account of the transactions connected with 
the Harleian Library. He died in 1761. 

29. Joseph Planta. This picture was 
given by hisson. He was principal librarian 
of the British Museum from 1799 to 1827. 

30. Sir Hans Sloane. This is a fine por- 
trait, by Kneller. Sir Hans was knighted 
by George J. He was medical attendant on 
Queen Anne in her last illness. In his 
youth he went to Jamaica as physician to 
the Duke of Albemarle, and on the death of 
Sir Isaac Newton was made president of the 

Society. His museum, which by his 
will he offered to the nation for £20,000, 
hot a fifth of the original cost, formed the 
nucleus of that magnificent establishment. 
He died in 1752. (See No. 32. 

31. Dr. Gorvan Knight, painted by B. 
Wilson, and is a fine likeness of him. He 
was born in 1764, and wrote a life of Dr. 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s, and also a bio- 
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graphy of the Dean’s friend, Erasmus. He 
died in 1746. 

32. Is another picture of Sir Hans Sloane. 
He is attired in a full-dress suit of black 
velvet, with a magnificent wig, sitting on a 
chair reading. The likeness resembles the 
other. It is curious, if only to show the 
dress of the day. (See No. 30.) 

33. Claudius Rich.—This gentleman was 
born at Bristol in 1786, was a great oriental 
scholar; he wrote a work on the ruins of 
Babylon, and was for some years the East 
India Company’s resident at Bagdad, where 
he died in 1821. He left a large collection 
of oriental manuscripts, which are now in 
the British Museum. 

34. Dr. John Ward. A good portrait of 
a worthy man. He was a philological 
writer; was born in 1718; celebrated as a 
classical scholar and antiquary ; was chosen 
professor of rhetoric to Gresham College. 
He also published lives of the Gresham pro 
fessors from the foundation of the college, 
and died in 1758. 

35. Dr. Matthew Maty. This portrait 
was bequeathed by himself. He was born 
in 1718, and wrote a review of English 
books, in French, called the Journal Bri- 
tannique. He studied at Leyden, where he | 
took the degree of M.D. He also wrote 
memoirs of the Earl of Chesterfield, prefixed 
to his works. 

36. Is another portrait of Sir Hans Sloane. 
It is unlike his others, the face fuller and 
larger. 

37. Robert, Earl of Oxford. This por- 
trait is by Kneller, and was given by the 
Duchess of Portland. The figure is attired 
in the robes of the Garter, and in the hand 
a white wand of office. The likeness is 
fine. It is engraved. 

38. Sir John Cotton, a small oval ina 
square frame ; the portrait is curious, and 
is engraved, was brought from Cotton- 
house, Westminster. 

39. Sir Robert Cotton. This picture was 
presented by Mr. Paul Methuen: he was 
born at Denton, in Huntingdonshire, in 
1570, and was one of the earliest and best 
antiquaries England possesses ; he assisted 
with his purse both Speed and Cambden, 
was the founder of the Cottonian collection, 
part of which, after his death, which took 
place in 1631, was destroyed by fire at 
Cotton-house, it now forms a valuable por- 
tion of the Museum library ; he was one of 
the first baronets of the creation of James I. 

40. Arthur Onslow. A full-length por- 
trait; it is engraved; was Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and was created baron 
by George I. 

41. Is another portrait of Sir R. Cotton. 

42. Sir Thomas Cotton, son of Sir Ro- 
bert; the is in armour, he was killed 
at the siege of Rochelle. 


_ 43. Edward, Earl of Oxford, painted by 
Dahl; the figure is dressed in the robes of 
the Garter ; it was given to the Museum by 


the Duke of Portland. 
_ 44. Rey. Dr. Thomas Birch. This is a 
copy from the other picture. 

45. Humfrey Wanley, a fine portrait of 
him, by Whittaker. 


Third Division, or Centre of the Gallery. 
46. Peter, Emperor of Russia; this is a 
one in the guard-room of Windsor 

Castle, but badly executed, and not worth 


of 
i, his father was a Lithuanian count ; 
when a young man he went to Paris, where 
he was im med for debt, and was re- 
leased by soma Madame de Geoffrin ; 
he then went to Petersburgh, when he at- 
tracted the favour of Catherine II., then 
Grand Duchess; by her interest he got the 
crown of Poland, but his reign soon became 
involved in the disputes of the Catholics and 
Dissidents ; on a night of November, 1771, 
he was dragged from his carriage aes band 
offorty conspirators, but released by Kolinski, 

shepherd ; he passed an act of abdication 
of the crown of Poland in 1795, and died at 
Petersburgh during the reign of Paul in 
1798. 

48. Charles X. of Sweden. The figure 
is attired in the military habit; it resembles 
the one at Windsor, and painted by the 
same artist (L. Kranack). It was given by 
‘Mr. Planta. 


XIV. The figure is in ar- 
is delicately painted ; the Order 
Fleece is suspended from the 
le mantle is thrown over 
is a strong resemblance in 
those of Louis Philippe. 
to the collection by Mr. 


rtrait; unknown. The 
i and it is of the 
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_ 53. Andrew Marvel. This is a fine por- 
tre eee annoy we extant of 
and wit was born at 

ull, in 1820; he was sent to 
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Trinity College, Cambridge, at the expense 
of the corporation; was soon after ap- 
pointed assistant to Milton as Latin secre- 
tary to Cromwell. During the reign of 
Charles Il. he was celebrated for his dili- 
gence and ability in opposing that Mo- 
narch’s arbitrary measures in Parliament, 
was a great friend of Prince Rupert, and 
obtained the character of the wittiest man 
of a witty age. Such was his integrity, 
that when Secretary Danby was sent to 
offer him the bribe of 1,000/., he refused it, 
though then living in a garret in Holborn, 
and on his departure borrowed a guinea. 
He died in 1678. This portrait was painted 
py Millison. 

54. Dr. Turner, Bishop of Ely. An in- 
different portrait. 

55. Danson, the celebrated circumnavi- 
gator. This picture was presented by the 
Earl of Hardwicke. 

56. Dr. T. Burnett.—Is a fine likeness, 
and is engraved in his works; was born at 
Croft, Yorkshire, in 1635. He was first 
known by his work of Zelluris Sacra Theo- 
rie, and was made master of the Charter- 
house by the Duke of Ormond; at the 
revolution deserted from James II. ; in 1692 
published his Archelogia Philosophia ; was 
rather an ingenious speculator than a pa- 
tient inquirer; his theory of the earth was 
opposed to Flamstead and Keil; had it not 
been for his free opinions would have ob- 
tained a mitre ; he died in 1715. 

57. Usher, Archbishop of Armagh: this 
portrait was given by Mr. Gifford. He is 
celebrated for his controversial work on the 
doctrines of Bellarmine; though a Pres- 
byterian, was a favourite of James I. 
Cromwell courted him, and on his death, in 
1656, paid his funeral expenses ; he left a 
collection of manuscripts of the Syrian ver- 
sion of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

58. Dr. H. Stebbing; was educated at 
Cambridge, and as a reward for the part he 
took in the Bangorian controversy Bishop 
Sherlock made him Chancellor of Salisbury ; 
he died in 1763. 

59. An unknown portrait, holding a 
skull; the costume is Italian; it is a fine 
picture. 

60. Is another portrait, unknown; the 
style of Titian ; ithas on a ducal coronet of 
diamonds ; the age is seventy. 

61. A very curious portrait, and we be. 
lieve the only one of Chaucer; without 
doubt, an original picture; it came from 
Cotton-house, and has been frequently en- 
graved. This father of English poetry was 
born 1328 ; who his parents were is wrapped 
in obscurity. He travelled over the greater 
pet of Europe, and studied law in the 

‘emple ; he shortly after obtained the post 
of valettas, or yeoman of the guard to 
Edward III., and married the sister of Ca- 
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therine Swynford, wife of John of Gaunt, 
who became his patron ; had a pension from 
Henry 1V. His prologue to his Canterbury 
Tales is one of the most curious memorials 
of the time ; was first printed by Caxton in 
1476; he died at the age of seventy-two ; 
the arms are emblazoned in the picture. 

62. Is a small and very curious portrait of 
Luther, in body colour. The date is 1596 ; 
the age sixty-three. In the corner of the 
picture is a heart, with a cross; the figure 
is in a monastic dress, with a book in the 
hand. 

63. Lord Burleigh, presented by Gifford ; 
this picture is by Zucchero, and is a fine 
likeness of the minister of Elizabeth. 

64. Sir William Dugdale, from the Cot- 
tonian collection, and is a good portrait of 
this celebrated author of the Monasticon 
Anglicanum ; he died Garter King at Arms, 
in 1686. 

65. Matthew Prior, presented by the Earl 
of Besborough ; was born in 1664; cele- 
brated for his wit, aptitude, and companion- 
able qualities; this portrait was engraved 
in Johnson’s poets. 

66. Camden ; this picture has been en- 
graved ; it resembles the one in Painter’s- 
hall, Trinity-lane, and is an original picture. 

67. Is a fine portrait, but of whom is not 
known; the age is thirty-five, the hair light, 
the tunic dark, and of the style of Eliza- 
beth or James. 

68. Unknown; a youth of the age of nine- 
teen, and from the likeness not improbabl 
the Duke of Monmouth, son of Charles II. 

69. A large portrait of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
he is sitting at a table, on which is a globe 
and books; the countenance strongly re- 
sembles the statue at Cambridge. 

70. The celebrated antiquary Speed; he 
assisted Camden in his great work, and died 
in 1628. 

71. Rev. J. Ray ; he was a naturalist and 
philosopher, was ordained at the restoration 
of Charles II.; in 1670, published a cata- 
logue of English plants, which was followed 
by a collection of English proverbs ; he died 
in 1705. 

72. Archbishop Cranmer; this portrait 
is by Gerlock Flicke; it is extremely well 
painted ; the upper part of the countenance 
is serene, but much sternness about the 
mouth ; he is at a table in study, and has a 
powdered band and black skull cap; it was 
given to the Museum by Sir John Mitchell. 

73. George Buchanan; an extremely 
fine portrait, and has been repeatedly en- 
pot this celebrated master of modern 

inity was born at Dumbarton, in 1506 ; 
he enlisted as a common soldierin the troops 
brought from France by the Duke of Albany, 
and afterwards became tutor to the natural 
son of James V., during which time he 
wrote his tragedy of Baptistes and Jepthes, 
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and made his translation of the Medea and 
Alcestes of Euripides ; was invited into 
England by Edward VI.; on his return to 
Scotland he embraced the Protestant doc- 
trines, and was made President of St. Leo- 
nard’s College, St. Andrew’s; in 1579 
wrote his celebrated work De Jure Regni, 
of liberal 'tendency, and afterwards that of 
Rerum Scotiarum, Historia; he died in 
1582. 

74. A portrait, said to be of Skakspeare, 
but an indifferent composition, and far more 
likely to be one of James I. 

(This finishes the list of those contained 
in the third or middle compartments of the 
gallery: the finest part of the collection is 
in the remaining divisions.] 


Fourth and Fifth Divisions. 


The first portrait which offers itself to 
notice on the walls of the fourth division is 
one of Charles 1., No. 77, when Prince of 
Wales. The artist by whom this picture 
was executed is unknown, neither the fea- 
tures nor in the thoughtful expression of 
countenance does it resemble those taken in 
his maturer age ; the melancholy which Van- 
dyke threw into the celebrated picture of 
him in Windsor Castle is here wanting, yet 
this portrait is known to have been among 
those that were sold by order of the com- 
missioners of the Commonwealth, from the 
collection at Whitehall. It was presented 
to the museum by Mrs. Gambaieni in 1759. 

78. This is a portrait of Andrew Ver- 
salius, painted in the hard style of the 
There is also another picture of him in the 
gallery of the Escurial, from which an en- 
graving was made, and which forms part of 
the frontispiece of his work, Humani Cor- 
poris Fabrica, and from the resemblance 
between the two this is no doubt a good 
likeness. The life of this man bears a 
character of romance about it; he was 
descended from a family of physicians, his 
great grandfather filled that office to Mary 
of Burgundy, wife of Maximilian 1. When 
a young man he went to Paris to perfect 
himself in the study of medicine, and in 1587 
the republic of Venice made him professor 
of anatomy in the University of Padua. 
There becoming involved in political in- 
trigues, he fled to the Emperor Charles V., 
who at his request held a consultation of 
divines to inquire if the opening of a dead 
body was lawful. On the death of this 
prince he became physician to Philip II., 
and with him came to England; on his 
return to Spain he had the misfortune to 
anatomise the body of a man who proved 
not to have been dead, but expired in con- 
sequence. This, together with some opi- | 
nions he held, brought him within the juri 
diction of the Inquisition, and he w 
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have perished at the stake but for the inter- 
cession of Philip; he was, however, con- 
demned to make a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
where his medical fame was such that it 
was with great difficulty he escaped from 
the hands of Mahomet II. He died shortly 
: after his return to Madrid in 1560. Thuanus 
says his knowledge of anatomy was so great, 
any bone of the human body in 
his hand, rsagnen he would om to what 
it belonged ; he ex in his writings 
= errors of Galen, 2 ent the title of 
Father of Anatomy. This portrait was 
painted by Sir Antonio More, and belonged 
Cottonian Collection. 
This picture is of the age of Charles 
) L., of whom is notk nown, nor by whom 
i but is thought to be Frederick of 
nna 


80. A Maria Schurman, a learned 
7 German ; Mr. Evelyn, in his History 
of Chaleoerziny. Soantt “that she was 
vervaet , and smpee in + art and 
: many 3” she spoke Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, French, Euglish, and Italian, and 
she also wrote the Syriac character beauti- 
‘ fully; Cats, the pensionary of Holland, wished 
to marry her, but she refused. Revilius 
Spanheim and the learned Vossius, by show- 
ing her correspondence with them, spread 
fame throughout Europe. She was 
religious and modest in life, and took for 
the motto of her work, De Ingenii Muliebris, 
the words of St. Ignatius, ““ Amor meus 
”” The famous Penn was with her 
at her death, which took place at Wiewart, 
in Friesiand, in 1678. The picture, which 
is no doubt a likeness, has been engraved, 
and is pai by John Lievens. 

Sl.Isa it of George, the tenth and 
of Scotland, he was 
of the noblemen who staked and Jost 
the cause of the unfortunate 
died in exile at Rome, where 
i was painted. It was presented 
Glenbervie. 
portrait of Sir Antonio More, a 
inter: it ison panel. He was 
1519, and was a pupil of John 
recommended by the Cardinal 
Emperor Charles V., and 
gland to paint the 
. At her death he 


urned to Spain with Philip, and shortly 
with him, went into the 
of the Duke of Alva, who 


receiver of West Flanders, on 
gave away his easel 
He lived in great 
which took place 
of Holbein; 
res are highly 
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and was bequeathed to the Museum by Dr. 
Andrew Gifford. 

83. Clement X.; by whom this picture 
is painted is unknown. 

84. Frederick, the third Duke of Saxony ; 
it is well executed, and is the work of Lucas 
Cranach. 

85. Is a small oval picture of the cele- 
brated Moliere. It is most beautifully exe- 
cuted. There is the same look of genius 
and intellect that is displayed in the coun- 
tenance as appears in all the portraits of 
him. This great poet, whose proper name 
was John Baptiste de Pauguelin, was born 
at Paris, in 1620. His father was a valet to 
the king, and it was his intention to have 
brought up his son as an upholsterer. He 
was educated at the Jesuits’ College, which, 
at the age of fourteen, he left for the stage, 
and played at St.Germain’s under the assumed 
name of Moliere, after which he made an 
acquaintance with Madame le Bevoit, and 
formed a company. His first comedy, 
L’Etourdi, was written in 1653, and for 
twenty years after he continued to write 
and act. The best of his pieces are the 
Tartuffe and La Misanthrope. He per- 
formed the part of the Malade Imaginaire, in 
his comedy of that name, although ill at the 
time, and warned by Banon not to act, by 
which he broke a blood vessel, which brought 
him to his grave in 1673, at the age of fifty- 
three. It required a special order of the 
king to effect his burial in the church of St. 
Eustache, Hurton, Bishop of Paris, refusing 
his consent. In private life his character 
was good and generous, and he was declared 
by Voltaire the best comic writer of any age 
or nation. 

86. Is a portrait of Mary I. of Eng- 
land; the painting is hard and coarse, and 
the artist is unknown; indeed, it has so 
little resemblance to other pictures of her 
that it may be doubted if it ever were in- 
tended for her. It was given to the Museum 
by Sir Thomas Mantal. 

87. Peter Corneille, the greatest poet 
that France ever produced. This is alsoa 
small oval picture, highly finished, by the 
same artist as the preceding one of Moliere. 
Of the likeness there can be no doubt, as it 
resembles the whole-length of him in the 
gallery of Versailles. This celebrated man 
was born at Rouen in 1606 ; the first comedy 
he wrote was entitled Melité, and his trage- 
dies of the Horatii, Cinna, and Policlete, 
have ever been considered as the master- 
pieces of the French stage. It appears that 
the greatest part of his life was passed in 
comparative » and that on the death 
of Colbert, a pension which he received was 
stopped, he became so much reduced that 
D’Alembert says he was then poor, old, 
sickly, and dying. The king then sent him 
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two hundred louis, but it was too late; he 
expired October 6, 1684. In conversation 
he did not shine, and his manners were 
stately and reserved. 

88. This is a very large picture of two 
celebrated men, Cosmo de Medici, and his 
secretary, Bartolomeo, Concini; they «re 
seated at a table covered with papers, and 
the open countenance of Cosmo is finely 
contrasted with the Machavielian look of 
his dependent. The colours are extremely 
fine, and the costume alone of the figures 
would be curious were it not certain that 
the likenesses are correct. Who was the 
artist is not known, but it is of the Ve- 
netian school, and was brought here from 
the Cottonian collection. Cosmo was the 
son of John de Medici, a merchant of 
Florence. He obtained from his grateful 
fellow-citizens the title of Father of his 
Country. Concini, after the death of Cosmo, 
accompanied Mary de Medici to France 
with his wife, where he rapidly rose into 
favour, He was made Marshal of France 
and Count of Normandy, but, by the advice 
of Luynes, a favourite of Louis XIII, was 
arrested and shot, when entering the castle 
of Filus as a prisoner. 

89. Is a portrait of Jean Rousseau, a 
French artist, who was employed in the 
paintings of Montague House. He ex- 
celled in landscapes seen through architec- 
tural vistas. His skill in perspective draw- 
ing was highly esteemed. The style of the 

icture is hard and coarse, and is not un- 
ikely his own work. It was given to the 
Museum in 1757, by Mr. Wollfryes. 

90. This is a finely-executed portrait of 
Franke, of Borsalia, Karl of Ostervant, and 
bears the date 1470. It is in the style of 
Holbein ; the face has been delicately 
coloured, but age and repairs have not im- 
proved it. He was a Flemish noble, and 
held his title from the Dukes of Burgundy. 
The picture came from Cotton House. 

91. Ulysses Aldrovandus, a celebrated 
natural historian. He was born in 1522, 
and was made professor in the University 
of Bologna, by Clement X. He travelled 
over a great part of the world, and formed 
for the above establishment a great col- 
lection of minerals, fossils, and antiquities. 
In the latter part of his life his opinions lost 
him his chair, and he died in an hospital in 
great poverty, at the age of 80 years, in 
1605. His work on natural history forms 
six folio volumes. This picture of him is by 
Georgione ; it is finely painted, and belonged 
to the Sloaneian collection. 

92. Is a portrait of Sforza Palavicini, 
Cardinal of St. Remigius, celebrated as a 
partisan of the house of Austria. The dif- 
ference in the costume of this figure and 
those dignitaries of the same rank in earlier 
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times is shown. The date is 1663. It was 
presented by Smart Lethieullier, Esq. 

93. An Infanta of Spain. 

94. This is a curiously-painted picture, 
but by whom is not known; it is of the 


‘Flemish school, and of Elizabethan date, 


1590 ; the age is marked sixty-six; the long 
beard and ruff are remarkable. ; 

95. A portrait of Rubens; by whom it 
was painted is unknown; it is not badly 
executed, and is no doubt a likeness, as it 
resembles the one he painted of himself, 
which is at Ghent. This celebrated man, 
whose father was a doctor of law, was born 
at Cologne, in 1577. His first master was 
Van Ort; he then studied under Otho 
Venius, and in 1620 was employed by Mary 
de Medicis to paint the gallery of the Luxem- 
burg Palace. He was made Secretary to 
the Council of the States of Holland, and 
when in England was knighted by Charles I. 
The character of his painting is free, correct, 
striking, and brilliant, with a tone of gay 
magnificence, but his-beauties are Flemish, 
and his Venuses are broom girls. Perhaps 
his best picture, the Rape of the Sabines, is 
in the National Gallery. He died in 1640, 
at the age of 63. 

96. This is a portrait of Charles Mar- 
quetil de St. Evremond, Seigneur de St. 


. Denis; is a likeness, and probably painted 


when in this country by Sir P. Lely. — 
It has all the character of the man, and the 
wit and courtier is displayed in the coun- 
tenance. He was of anoble family of Con- 
stance, in Normandy, and was born in 1612. 
He served in the army of the Prince of 
Condé at Friburg and Norlingen, but trying 
his talent for satire on the Prince, lost his 
commission. He afterwards fell into dis- 
favour with Mazarine on the same account, 
and got for his pains three months in the 
Bastile. In the war of the Fronde he took 
the part of the court, but his wit offending 
the minister, he fled to England, became a 
favourite of Charles II., and passed his days 
in a style of epicurean ease and enjoyment. 
He is described as being humane gene- 
rous ; his morality was that of the age. His 
death took place in 1703, when hehad reached 
his eightieth year, and his tomb in the 
Abbey of Westminster carries down to pos- 
terity the remembrance of the follies of the 
veteran dandy of the seventeenth century. 
98. Is a portrait of John Gutenburg, the 
inventor of the art of printing with metal 
types. It is an early picture, and has all 
the faults of the age, but probably a likeness, 
as it bears a resemblance to a coarse wood- 
cut of him done in 1450. His father was a 
merchant, he was born at Mentz, in 1401 ; 
between the years 1450 and 1455 the fa- 
mous Bible, consisting of 637 leaves, the 
first known specimen of metal types was exe- 


— a 


* 


none other 


; heissup- 
posed to have printed some other works, but 

appear with his name. In the ar- 
chives of the city of Mentz, Schroepflin dis- 


’ covered a document of a process by Gatt 


against him, in which he had promised the 
latter to make known to him the whole dis- 
covery; there is mention made of it in four 
forms kept together by two screws, or press 
spindles, and of letters and pages cut up 
parapet any one discovering the art. The 
Saco, differed on what mate- 

emp ; Schroepflin supposed me- 
tal, while Fournier, Measman, and Fisher 


99. Earl of Salisbury ; it is of 
the time of James I., and was given by 
Dr. Gifford. 

100. Is a portrait of the celebrated John 
Locke; itis a large picture, and is finely de- 
signed, and has the same thoughtful ex- 

ion of countenance observable in all his 
portraits : the artist is unknown. He is re- 


ogee in his study ina loose gown. The 
of this philosopher is too well known to 
— relation, The picture was the gift 
of Dr. Maty. 

101. Isa good likeness of Alexander Pope; 
it was by Francis Annesly, Esq. 


102. Is a portrait of Dr. James Parsons, 
a celebrated physician ; the likeness is good, 


and the has been engraved. 
103. Is a painting of Mary Davis, who re- 
sides at , in Cheshire ; it was taken 


at the age of seventy-four, When twenty- 
ight years old, a fleshy excrescence grew 
on the top of her head, which after thirty 
years separated, and into two horns, one 
of which the profile of the picture shows. 
It is coarsely painted, and is curious on ac- 
count of so remarkable a phenomenon in a 
female! 
104. Sir John Doddinge, an English 
i for his writings on ju- 
goad dey archeology; was a native 
, in Devon ; he was appointed 
judges of the King’s Bench in 
died on the circuit at Exeter, 
was buried in 1628. He pub- 
ork called The Complete Par- 
account of Wales and Corn- 
Although a man of genius and ta- 
is displayed in his countenance, 
c vy and lowering look. By 
vhor picture was painted is unknown. 
y ted to the Museum by Dr. 
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105. Sir Thomas Vane, jun. He was 
son of the celebrated Sir H. Vane, who 
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It was given to the collection by Thomas 
Hollis, Esq. 

106. This picture is an extremely good 
likeness and a well painted portrait of Ri- 
chard Baxter, one of the most eminent of the 
nonconforming divines of the seventeenth 
century. He was born at Houston, in Salop, 
in 1615, and came to London to seek his 
fortune, under the auspices of Sir H. Her- 
bert. Disgusted at gaiety, he became mas- 
ter of the free-school at Dudley. In 1638, 
he got ordination, and went as a preacher 
to Kidderminster. After the battle of Naseby 
he became a captain in Whalley’s regiment 
of horse, in the service of the Parliament, and 
at the restoration was made King’s chap- 
lain, and offered the bishopric of Hereford. 
At the accession of James he suffered two 
years’ imprisonment, through Judge Jeffries, 
and died in 1691. His writings are volumi- 
nous, and chiefly theological. The picture 
was presented by Dr. Gifford. 

107. Is a small head, beautifully painted 
by Dobson, but of whom is unknown. 

108, Is a small Venetian picture of a car- 
dinal. 

109. Is a landscape by Wilson, and it is 
singular it should be here, as it is the only 


_ one in the gallery of this description. 


110. Is unknown. 

111. Is a portrait by Ramsay, of the cele- 
brated Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, the 
author of the letters and would-be patron of 
Johnson ; it was presented by Sir Thomas 
Robinson in 1717, and is a good likeness ; 
he is in the court dress of the time. 

112. Isa likeness of Lodowick Muggleton; 
neither the artist or giver of it are known. 

113. Isa good portrait of Thomas Britton, 
called the musical small-coal man; it is 
painted by Woolaston ; he was born at 
Higham Ferrars, and carried on business at 
Clerkenwell; so great was his taste for 
music, that he fitted up a stable at St. John’s 
gate, and gave concerts which were most 
fashionably attended, Handel and Dr. Pe- 
pusch both performing at them ; every mu- 
sical work that came in his way he pur- 
chased. He lost his life by a silly joke ; one 
of the company at a dinner party, a ventri- 
loquist, predicted his death that night, and 
such was the impression it made, that it 
actually took place. 

114. This is a portrait of Vertue, the ce- 
lebrated engraver. He was born in 1684, 
and was patronised by Kneller and Bishop 
Tillotson, and afterwards, in 1756, by Frede- 
rick, Prince of Wales, whose death so much 
grieved him that it was shortly after fol- 
lowed by his own. It was given by his 
widow, in 1775. 

115. Is a portrait by an unknown hand, 
well painted, of thefamous Algernon Sydney. 

116. Dr. John Wallis, the celebrated ma- 
thematician, and is a fine likeness. He was 


born in 1616, at Ashford, in Kent, and was 
one of the original members of the Royal 
Society in 1663, He was particularly 
skilled in the art of cryptography, or deci- 
phering, and was of great use to the royal 
cause. He was also one of the reviewers 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and died at 
Oxford, in 1703. 

117. Is a picture, by Davis, of Governor 
Hunter. It was presented by Admiral Page. 

118. Is a well painted portrait of the cele- 
brated Captain William Dampier, by Murray. 
He was born in 1572. The countenance of 
the veteran navigator portrays the dangers 
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tive, written by himself, bears on it the 
stamp of truth, and shows that there is no 
danger, no difficulty which perseverance or 
resolution will not alleviate or overcome. 
The picture belonged to the Sloaneian col- 
lection. 


We trust that the present collection 
at the British Museum, from its inter- 
esting character and general excellence, 
will prove a nucleus for the formation 
of an Historical Gallery, both by means 
of purchase and donation, that may 
ultimately rank with the great His- 


he had passed ‘“‘by flood and field.” Perhaps 
no man’s life ever presented a greater variety 


of adventure than his. The simple narra- 


torical Gallery recently formed at Ver- 


sailles. 


FRAGMENT OF AN ODE TO THE FIRST OF JANUARY. 


All hail! thou first-born of the hale New Year! 

Cradled in hail or frost, snow, sleet, or fog, 

Right merrie dog ! 

Although thou seemest rather “ cold without,” 

Yet “ warm with” joy we greet thy visit here 
With cheers and cheer ; 

And, while we pledge thee in a can of grog, 
We shed a tear ’ 
For poor old Thirty Eight, upon his bier 

And cry all hail! 


Hail! day decreed 
By Jove for —— meetings, 
Presents and other pleasant kinds of greetings. 
Prolific time 
For rhymes and rime ! 
When monthly editors 
Pay their addresses to their courteous readers, 
And weekly ones write very powerful “ leaders.” 
When hen-peck’d husbands make their wills 
And birds of prey, called creditors, 
Send in their bills ; 
When doctors weary of their craft 
Of making blisters, boluses, and pills, 
(No longer “ i’ the vein” to bleed), 
Torn sick, and so prescribe themselves —a draft. 
* * » * + 


<< 


> * * * * * * 
Bromley, Middlesex. TeV 
PENSEE.—No. III. if 
Eternity—Time risen from the tomb, 
Heir, like ourselves, to immortality. ToW. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A CONFESSOR. 
BY THE ABBE MONTELLE. 
No. I.—THE CONFESSOR’S STORY. 


Some time since, journeying through 
various of the great provincial towns of 
the continent, and during a lengthened 
residence in Antwerp, we became ac- 
quainted with the Abbé Montelle, who 
was then acting as officiating priest dur- 
ing their fasts and festivals. 

On the first view of him, whilst 
standing before the lighted altar per- 
forming the rites ae ceremonies of 
Catholic worship, his appearance was 
not only imposing, but remarkable in a 

scarcely to be imagined. His 
countenance, withered and sallow, was 
lined with the distinct trait of intellec- 
tual superiority and spiritual dignity. 
His form was imperious and stately, 
bat it was power disenthroned and sta- 
tion subverted. He had the aspect of 
kings when divested of the crown—of 
oc ge sata driven from the inheri- 
tance of happiness; the impression of 
him was lasting and true. 9 

But when we met him afterwards 
amid the half-dilapidated buildings and 
antique streets, clothed in the solemn 
vesture of his order, the step and pre- 
sence of religious humility, the sancti- 
fied re of Be, Sxtarioe, excited 
sensations of respect that were, perhaps, 
enhanced by his reputation for tend 
learning, scriptural and scientific re- 
search, acute sagacity and knowledge 


It is doubtless fitting that every man 
should account for himself; but how 
he shall do so is left entirely to his own 
j and conscience. ‘There is, 

nothing more difficult than to 
explain the — motive which actu- 
ates us in every-day events of our 
existence. It is oftentimes activity 
without intent, or impulse with no de- 
finite reason to direct it. Nevertheless, 
we need not the shrewd cunning of the 


of men, and an unwearied perseverance 
in discharging the duties of his vocation. 
Shortly afterwards, in our literary cha- 
racter, we procured an introduction to 
him. 

It is not necessary to detail the pro- 
gress of our intimacy ; but as his con- 
fidence in me increased, he explained 
his intention of publishing certain ma- 
nuscripts, which he wished first to place 
in my hands for the purpose of revi- 
sion. My surprise was not uttered, but 
perfectly understood. 

“Tt would scarcely do,” said he, “to 
make public the ‘ Confessions of a Con- 
fessor’ in the very land where that form 
of religion is so generally adopted ; but 
it is my purpose that men should know 
something of themselves. My experi- 
ence, if it avail me not, may be of bene- 
fit to them ; and if you have no objec- 
tion to the task, and the world should 
approve other papers—they shall be 
forthcoming. Remember, I vouch for 
the facts ; let them be rendered fit for 
publication, and—” and his words 
melted away into a contemplative but 
peculiar smile. 

My task is completed; but if one 
of the myriads who will peruse these 
pages doubt these truths, let him satisfy 
his personal scruples by giving them 
the name of fiction. 


path to the desired haven of his hopes 
and the resting-place of his content. 
This, then, we eh not argue. Enough 
that some star or ignis fatuus has be- 
trayed me, like other men, on this sea 
or amid this desert, which we are 
pleased to call by the flattering appel- 
lation of so dear a thing as life. I have 
not proved myself incapable of error, 
how then can I believe others immacu- 
late in virtue! No, the sorrow and sin 
that have been recognised in me, have 
been equally witnessed amongst them ; 
and the soothing of conscience and the 
palliative of vice which once were used 
to allay my inward sufferings—to calm 
the burning recollections of my mind— 
they are changed to the holy pleadings 


, 
. 
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of religion, and let me believe, at least, 
that I have not in my latter days failed 
to bring it to the relief of others in the 
like state of mental delinquency, an- 
guish, or torture of the spirit. I will 
reveal the facts as they took place ; and 
let not the world wonder, since sub- 
‘stances immersed in certain sluggish 
waters assume the petrefaction of stone, 
that the human heart, constantly sub- 
ject to the infliction of tears, can also 
put on the like callous hardness of in- 
sensibility, and make itself of that mar- 
ble at last which no waters may pene- 
trate, and from which no relenting 
drops shall ever again exude. 

My mother was a Spanish lady of 
noble and ancient lineage. My father 
was born of the high ‘blood of the Nor- 
mans; his illustrious descent and length- 
ened line of genealogical succession 
‘being the themes whereon he most de- 
lighted to.expatiate. The scion imbibes 
the sap and puts forth the same green 
leaf as the tree from whose root it has 
sprang, and my young mind became 

ed by the prejudices of birth and 
bound down in the pride of hereditary 
distinctions—in the pretensions of that 
yank with which circumstances, at my 
first entrance into the world, had so 
kindly invested me. It was pride, how- 
ever, that was instructed to propagate 
itself by acts of charitable munificence— 
of generous liberality, by deeds expres- 
sive of their. own nobility ; and this not 
because it was due to human necessity, 
but because they were indicative of 
true greatness, a something, in fact, to 
demonstrate the immeasurable distance 
between want and wealth. Such serene 
elevation—such silent superiority as 
the hard and towering rock holds over 
the sapling that grows below, which it 
shelters from the tempest. The peasant 
was born of the soil, essentially so ; but 
the prince was sprung from the pure 
sunlight of heaven in created grandeur, 
above all. 

Meanwhile, the stimulants for mental 
exertion and intellectual improvement 
were never wanting. But pride, the 
chief attribute of the demon, was always 
at hand, and not always, or guilt 
had been less known to me. Yet not 
this alone; the received opinions and 
practices of the world were averse from 
the after-feelings and after-passions 
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that swayed and ultimately destroyed 
me. Aristocracy of mind consists in 
intellect. From one world of thought 
into another my fancy wandered : study 
was my pursuit and science my delight 
—and this because knowledge was wis- 
dom, and wisdom the hand-maid of 
kings. Alas! Reginald Montelle, the 
time was yet to come when, having 
laid aside all foolish self-esteem, hu- 
mility should be the highest badge of 
honour that life and time had left thee. 

I am willing that my nature be per- 
fectly known, and in all respects justly 
understood. Fortune had denied me 
nothing ; how then was it to be ima- 
gined that I myself should begin the 
contest with myself, when my own 
satisfaction and happiness must be the 
sacrifice? It was not to be anticipated. 
The combat offered no laurel of victory, 
and I despised it. Man in his true 
character—every living being, indeed, 
is an example of this principle. Pausing 
yet on the threshold of early youth, 
my senses looked back upon the beauty 
of the past, but it had become vulgar 
to my conception. Some one thing 
more beautiful than all that was gone, 
my heart sorely coveted ; to-morrow 
must surely bring a brighter prospect. 
I slept the lusty sleep of health and 
manhood, and awoke to the just know- 
ledge of myself, my heart, my desires, 
and my hopes. 

Let me pause to question myself and 
others. Who has not deceived his own 
heart and that of other men—aye, and 
of women, too? Whois there who can 
assert he never betrayed the promises 
of the past? Is there one soul gifted 
with the spirit of its first being—the 
nature of its childhood, returns back to 
the grave even as it was born—pure,* 
perfect, of etherial sweetness, and of 
unchanging wisdom? Not one. As 
time breaks down the body, so life 
shivers the heart into fallen fragments, 
the one is but the semblance of the 
other, and I am but the likeness of 

ermen. Take me as you find me; 
for I have known enough of the wis- 
dom of religion, that my forgiveness no 
man shall give me, since it lies buried 


“It is not our province here to enter upon 
theological discussion. The abbé, it must be 
remembered, alone speaks.x—Ep. __ 
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in the earth that for m ve. 
Tam <i opens y gra 
I os sega lla prime of man- 
hood, w itting my home, I de- 
in the el of Switzerland. 
‘arious and are the current ex- 
uses to be made on the like emergency. 
=. ona travel or of improvement, 
longing for change and diversity of 
scene and characters, the dsevomsity of 
aintance with the rela- 
- fellow-men, or the 
for visiting some respected 
whom I had great ex- 
pectations, induced my fond parents to 
part with me, on the terms most pleas- 
ing to my wishes. I was, in truth, 
bound upon an excursion in quest of 
ge that was as yet unknown, in 
search of happiness or of amusement, 
or rather, it was a speculative inquiry 
into my own feelings, habits, and pro- 
a My father, when he parted 
me, bade me never forget the ho- 
nour inseparable from my name, while 
‘my mother reminded me of the virtue 
and courage which my high birth de- 
manded. = all, I was never to 
forfeit my dignity or degrade my sta- 
‘tion :—the can ieee beard cmwre- 
dited, and only too well remembered. 
After some days travel, as the pro- 


2 ae the lengthening distance 
from 


days of my childhood. As these un- 
-pleasant impressions wore away, other 
‘and more comfortable thoughts amused 
ome; I was born a lover of nature, and 
easily charmed by all its varieties ; and 
ander every aspect, indeed, its changes, 
‘its wonders, and its glories were made 
known to me. In this respect, my dis- 
‘ more nearly approached to that 
of the than my vanity would, 
at this ‘have permitted me to ima- 


‘My taste for romantic scenery, per- 
haps, directed my ; for after hacks 
in the dissati wanderings 

of utter idleness, I quitted the main 
road, and leaving my servant and other 
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humble guise and current coin procu- 
ring me a welcome wherever my path- 
way conducted me. My assumed name 
also, which may be now known under 
the feigned appellation of Montelle, 
saved me from all inconvenience, and 
answered every purpose, as well then 
as now, in concealing my real dignity 
and pretensions in society. A slight 
semblance of romance was also given 
to the expedition by the fact of my 
feigning to be a wandering artist, seek- 
ing employment or recreation, as the 
whim of the moment might determine. 

I remember the day as yesterday. 
It was a day never to be obliterated 
from my thoughts, where it lives as 
fresh as at the first hour of its dawning. 
The evening sun was fast sinking, and 
all the skies flushed with the tracking 
of its glory, when I found myself on a 
rustic bridge that crossed the path up 
the steep and winding ascent of a whole 
range of mountains; to the right the 
stream rolled on, now in majestic full- 
ness, now hurrying and tossing over 
broken and jagged rocks, and now 
breaking its way in the evenness of un- 
impeded progress, till, lost in the fis- 
sures of the declivity, it crept softly 
down into the vallies beneath, and 
flowed into one vast and tranquil lake. 
Lost in reverie, and holding my poney 
by the bridle, I gazed on the passing 
stream, when a sudden overclouding 
of the atmosphere warned me to hasten 
forward. Before me was the last ledge 
of rock; I clambered up it with all 
my native energy and impetuosity. On 
reaching the summit, a glorious scene 
was diffused around. The range of 
mountain heights extended on either 
side in solemn majesty, dreary, uncul- 
tured, and barren ; but on the opening 
descent, cultivation and verdure re- 
sided ; and small patches of table-land 
and neat enclosures, adorned with the 
budding luxuriance of the Ven = 
one huge hanging garden, graced the 
Siete tail clothed the vallies that lay 
in the numerous recesses beneath. At 
my feet was one of the loveliest villages 
in the world, now glowing and beau- 
tiful with the mellow beams of the re- 
tiring sun. Sheltered by hills, bounded 
by wood and forest, it layin the bosom 
of nature ; what soul could the'traveller 
have who passed it unheeding ? 
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Was it a coming storm? Or a 
youthful female figure, hastening yon- 
der towards her home, that led me 
after her ? I watched her to her rustic 
cabin, but not even distance can delude 
the eye of admiration—she must be 
beautiful! Above head now, the closely 
compressed and struggling clouds, 
dyed with the sun’s last tints, reflected 
and refracted its golden brightness ; 
and turning with varying hues, hung 
over the surface of the waters, or chas- 
ing the deep and less palpable shadows 
of twilight, seemed as the type of youth- 
ful hopes pursuing with many changes 
the dark and mystic track of time and 
life. All this boded a storm: at least, 
I would have it so, and speeding my 
way by a circuitous course, as night 
closed in, I beat my summons against 
the door of the well-marked hut. 

At length, an old woman deeply 
furrowed by age, and browned with the 
country sun, appeared at the entrance 
and demanded my wishes. To her my 
anticipations of the storm were shortly 

ressed and my desire of present re- 
fuge and shelter. She shook her head at 
the ignorant supposition, but received 
me with the courtesy of humble hospi- 
tality. Indeed, as chief of this patri- 
archal village, and being the greatest 
proprietor of the vineyards around, she 
was entitled as well from age as from 
ancestral precedency, to a certain rude 
homage and respect from her homely 
neighbours. This I learnt upon my 
road, and did not fail to make use of 
my accidental information. Her invi- 
tation to enter was readily accepted. 

The outer door opened into an am- 
ple apartment, the ceiling being so low 
as to cast into total darkness the more 
distant portion of the room ; which not 
even the flames of the broad - hearth, 
for the fire was kindled for the evening 
repast, nor the light of two iron lamps 
could in any degree serve to illumine. 
The walls were hung with a few rude 
arms and uncouth implements of hus- 
bandry, save where some groups of 
feathers tastefully arranged, proclaim- 
ed the downfall of the eagle of the 
eyrie, or the overthrow of the Alpine- 
vulture, the scourge of the pasture. 
In the recesses of the casement, 
wreaths of flowers were hung, and 
sweet-smelling plants decorated | the 
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nooks and brackets around. At this 
moment, however, my sight beheld no- 
thing of this, being attracted by a far 
more beautiful object. 

This was the peasant whom I had 
seen while halting on my path upon 
the mountain. At the further end of 
this room and where the light faintly 
beamed a shadowy twilight, the young 
girl was kneeling in the sanctity of 
prayer. Surely, all at once, the light 
eeees its full radiance upon her! She 

eld a rosary, the symbol of her er 

Those hands and arms were not 
surpassed by all the beauty of cr 
Her flowing locks swept the marble of 
her shoulders and rested on the pure 
bosom beneath, which was now, in {thi 
hour of quiet and retirement, somewhat 
disclosed by the opening of the Swiss 
jacket which she wore clasped closely 
round a figure of slender and exquisite 
proportion. That face—those eyes— 
those lips. But love may not attempt 
to describe its object. i use even 
now, as if beneath the guilt of sacri- 
lege; yet, in the lustre of her looks, 
peace ever dwelt ; her lips were those 
of young children, full of freshness and 
cn ap with prayer ; her feet strayed 
with the lambs through the pastures, 
and knew but the ways of gentleness 
and innocence ; and yet, oh, Astasie! 
my blessing and my curse, the Judas 
lip of fortune betrayed thee, yet art 
thou justified, and for ever sacred to 
my thoughts. 

The hasty glance and quick retire- 
ment, the blushing diffidence of her 
manner, whispered all that the mind 
could, in that instant, desire. When 
the prayer was over, she moved to de- 
aig e expression of my regret at 

er intended absence, was, perhaps, 
touched with the force of true feeling, 
for the aged mother interfered, and 
bade the lovely creature stay and wel- 
come me with the reception due to tra- 
vellers that halted on their threshhold. 

“Nay, Astasie, my child,” said she, 
“‘ you must cease to blush, and learn to 
do honour to honest kinsfolk and coun- 
try, who know how to give cheer and 
greeting to the stranger, whether sim- 
ple or wise, whether great or small 
amongst us.”’ ‘ 

At these words, the young peasant 
timidly advanced, my sight was sur- 
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charged with all her loveliness as she 

me, her hands were pressed 

together in the bending of salutation ; 

had nature gone to courts to learn such 

! I heard, and yet it appeared 

her words were only half under- 
stood by me. ' 

“TI give you good welcome, sir, to 
the humble shelter of our vallies,” said 
she, “and may the blessing of health 
attend you. If you need any kindness, 
my name is Astasie Frantzen, at your 
service, sir, with all sincerity of heart.” 

“ Gentle Astasie—” but let me not re- 

the idle words; they were ended 

my touching her hand with my lips. 

is manner of salute was new to her, 

but far more surprising to me was the 

blushing dignity of her air, full of the 

simplicity of nature. But still 

it was impossible for me not to disco- 

ver that she perceived that inherent 

superiority which birth or education had 

bestowed on me, that she was awed 

but peepewiid ered; while, as os mH 

betrayed itself, my mind applau 

her quick Seueaiicn., and was flattered 
by the inference to be drawn from it. 

While the evening repast was pre- 
ss in order to quiet all appre- 

or doubts on the part of the 
woman, her mother, I entered 

into conversation; talked of my 

ily and an imaginary resemblance 
between the present scene and those I 
had been accustomed to, taking care 
to hint that comfort of worldly condi- 
tion which, though rather above them, 
was only so from certain adventitious 


_ aa which were -— to 
occur in regions which they 
inhabited. nga reconcerted 
scheme in this, it was the idle talk 
of an idle hour ; however, it won the 
lady’s favour, who would not al- 
me to depart that night, but her- 
self the rustic bed, and per- 
> ong Oe all other hospitable cence 
is unexpected intrusion e 
for. It was evident, indeed, that my 
or manners had procured me 
ion, but Reginald Mon- 
telle, had trod the tesselated halls 
of greatness, was for, and ex- 
pectant of, every civility of life. 
At intervals, discourse glided off 
into casual made to the young 
peasant, and how was it that I myself, 
E—VoL. XIv.—sanuary, 1839. 
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accustomed to all the acquired graces 
and meretricious ornaments of society, . 
should still find something in the lan- 
guage of nature, superior and more at- 
tractive than them all? It was surely 
the effect of some contrariety of hu- 
mour, that my mind could recognize 
beauty and sweetness only where others 
had persuaded me it did not, might 
not, and never could exist. 

Meanwhile, and during the acci- 
dental interruptions necessary to the 
preparation of sundry trifling additions 
to the forthcoming meal, I made my- 
self more familiar with the furniture 
and other articles about the apartment. 
It was only as I advanced through the 
distant gloom that I first became aware 
of the presence of a fourth person, ap- 
parently belonging to the household. 
In the farther shade there lay the figure 
of a man, reclining on a kind of Gothic 
bench placed against the wall ; his rus- 
tic cloak was wrapt round him, and his 
attitude bespoke the unconscious ease 
and peacefulness of slumber. I had 
scarcely time to survey him ere the en- 
trance of the peasant or her mother 
called me away. But ever and fre- 
pats my curiosity, or an indefinite 

esire of waking him, induced me to 
return to the spot ; and at last the noise 
of my hasty retreat aroused him, and 
after gazing at me through the dense 
obscurity of shade, he suddenly woke 
up, shook himself into his native self- 
ossession, and presented himself be- 
ore me. I do not know how it was, 
but my mind was greatly relieved on 
beholding his youth, or perhaps on 
perceiving his resemblance to Astasie. 

Let not the great boast of their pre- 
tensions, if the humble possess such as 
these. Had Albert Frantzen been the 
born inheritor of a throne, he could not 
have more become it; and if conver- 
sant with the camp of warriors, he 
could not have had a more bold, manly, 
and imposing demeanour. True cou- 
rage and inherent honesty supplied him 
with that which art can never give— 
that expression of entire sincerity which 
begets and compels the like frankness 
in others. Tall and majestic, and his 
sun-burnt brow eloquent with native 
power and passion, he was indeed a 
glorious specimen of the sons of the 
pasture and the field. As we met, he 
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taught me at once to feel that personal 
distinction is not equal with that of 
private worth. But though it was then 
acknowledged, it was ever after for- 
gotten. 

He seemed perfectly aware of the 
probable cause of my presence, and, 
after a minute perusal of me, welcomed 
me with becoming hospitality, and yet 
with some show of cautious reserve, by 
no means uncivil. His conduct to his 
sister was marked by evident admira- 
tion and indulgent tenderness. But 
how were it possible to depict all the 
, acts that spring from the free- 

om of domestic intercourse! The 
quiet religious serenity of the aged wo- 
man, the manly independence of the 
peasant, were new and charming ; but 
Astasie Frantzen—what world of rank 
or fashion could produce her equal! 
Besides, gallantry is one of the great 
essentials of manhood, and the peasant 
girl was attended as became her beauty. 
At length we retired to rest ; but I—I 
awoke only to seek her again. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that 
all thought of my departure was now 
given up. By an apparently open ex- 
position of the motives of my journey, 
and by the display of the contents of 
my portfolio, my assumed character of 
a strolling artist was not only sustained, 
but such perplexing doubts as were in- 
sinuating themselves into the family 
were entirely dispersed, leaving me the 
object of an unreserved confidence, 
which eventually procured me all that 
my most sanguine hopes could have 
anticipated. 

My rustic chamber of repose was 
again prepared ; more cunning devices 
invented to secure my comfort ; the aid 
of Astasie was not wanted in its deco- 
rations—she turned the wreath, or re- 
arranged the blossoms round the win- 
dow ; the peasant youth was my guide 
through scenes gifted with all the en- 
chantment of romance—;: to rural glens 
and frowning rocks—torushing torrents 
and languishing streams—to wild woods 
and enltivated vineyards—we wander- 
ed together. The light form of Astasie 
often greeted us on the way ; but her 
timidity, or my respectful homage, so 
surely whispered its meaning to the 
brother, that ere long it, was percep- 
tible that he was at some pains to pre- 
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vent our meeting, excepting in his pre- 
sence. My thoughts, meanwhile, were 
full of her. Every object borrowed 
some tone or some resemblance from 
her, and she gave life and love to 
things divested of all interest without 
her. And as the stemmed torrent chafes 
and rages till it breaks over its bound- 
ary, thus my secret thoughts were tor- 
mented, until I could meet and privately 
express my sentiments to her. In fact, 
I was in love—unknowingly, but still 
in love. 

This jealous observation of her bro- 
ther, whose penetration had discovered 
all my admiration of her, withheld me 
for some time from further intercourse 
than such as the familiar meetings of 
the family Seaman This gave fresh 
impetus and fire tomy zeal. I sighed— 
aye—could have wept to tell my pas- 
sion. I found her at Jast, by accident 
one morning, seated on a fragment of 
a rock on the banks of the lake. She 
was murmuring, as she knitted, one of 
the peculiarly plaintive airs of the coun- 
try. The blush burning on her cheek 
told of my coming. I recall in vision 
the words that passed between us. 

“ I could look on this sight for ever,” 
said I, glancing on the scene to fix m 

ze on her ;—“ lovely, always beauti- 

ul! Surely you must be happy here.” 

« Happy as the day is Tone,” she 
answered. ‘ Only when my tame bird 
of the woods dies in the winter time, 
or my goat is killed over the mountain 
height. You know it is hard to part 
with what we love.” 

« You have few to love you—few 
whom you ean love,” was my reply. 
« You can scarcely know the grief of 
parting from them.” 

“ Oh yes, my dear father died—my 
brother Albert sometimes leaves us— 
the grape harvest is unfavourable. 
Some say, that no one livesbut grieves.”” 

“ Would that my departure ever 
could afflict you!’ I exclaimed. “ But 
that dear consolation, sweet girl, the 
hope is not permitted me.” 

** J shall regret you as an agreeable 
stranger,” said she with some hesitation, 
and blushing such eloquence as spoke 
more sweetly. I remember you 
as one—a generous and kind gentleman 
—as one who came a while amongst us 
and is gone—yes, and for ever.” 
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« Remember me even as love recalls 
its object,” I whispered—“ true as 
honour, faithful as friendship. Astasie, 

shall not be mistaken,’—but she 

Liche from me, not, however, before 

. my arms had once embraced her. It 
was the peersting air with which 

a looks on greatness far beneath 


At that instant a rushing sound 
was heard like the breaking of winds 
through cloistered ruins, and one of 
the larger species of the Alpine vulture 
rose brooding over the waters; its 
victim was quickly fixed and pounced 
upon ; in it rose in towering pro- 

% gress to its mountain home. The girl 
trembled and shrunk back, but ere I 
could pursue her, with whispered ex- 
clamations of distress, she fled away. 
For me, it spoke to my senses, louder 
and more surely than the voice of 

But the peasant faithful to h 

t was faithful to her 
virtue and stedfast to her discretion. 
We never met again alone for many 
weeks, but shar her hasty flight and 
bashful retreat spoke only too keenly 
of her feelings towards me. And she 
was become more thoughtful. 
this susceptibili 
proached, for though modesty may 
protect it, it does not console its secret 
sorrows. This peasant, if she wept, it 
was for me. 

At the same time, her brother watch- 
ed us, incessantly, unrelentingly, with 
j promptitude ; more particularly 
as I sought her in secret, with sure 

i And, indeed, not even the 


s 
» 

m2 

& 


of kings had become reconciled to the 
cottage, if only Astasie Frantzen in- 
habited 


lly resigned 
‘this ued of hum- 


i 
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not tinged with the true colours of 
romance ; for if it assume it not natu- 
rally, it is graced with it artificially. 
But here was a contrast of circum- 
stances, dissimilitude of character, all 
the contradictory evidence likely to 
encourage it; combined with beauty 
in the object, living fervour in the 
climate, and an exquisite country 
around to heighten and enhance this 
first impression of the fancy. 

Well :—where Astasie was nat, her 
image supplied her presence ; and when 
her company was denied me, the place 
was sought where we had last met. 
The fragment of rock by the side of 
the lake was one of my favourite even- 
ing haunts, and often, in the cooling 
wave, beneath a cloudless sky, I bathed 
and bathed anew, as if outward fresh- 
ness could allay the burning fever of 
the soul. 

I was one evening bathing in the 
pure waters near this spot, where the 
first secret words were spoken to Astasie. 
The heavens were serene, in their own 
light reflecting mimic day-time ; while 
the moon shone out with silver beams 
in place of the yellow rays of the sun 
which twilight had eclipsed. Every 
object of the landscape was distinctly 
revealed to the sight, as in the shadow 
of dreams ; when, while floating at ease 
upon the wave, the figure of Astasie 
dawned upon my view, and presently 
she came to the spot, where she lin- 
gered in mournful contemplation. It 
was the thought of a moment to dash 
beneath the surface and, by swim- 
ming under water, attempt to gain the 
nearest shelter of the rocks, and there 
await her departure. 

By the rippling of the tranquil bosom 
of the lake, or beholding my clothes upon 
the shore, she must have become aware 
of the fact; for suddenly she turned 
away ; and on rising cautiously to the 
level, I beheld her hastily retreating, 
and bent upon watching her to the last, 
swam away into the middle of the 
waters, where the last outline of her 
form might be seen with still greater 
distinctness. The memory of the sen- 
sation is utterly imperfect and obscure, 
but all at once some slight pain came 
across me, I sunk downward, a reeling 
sensation oppressed my faculties, the 
heavens seemed at a glance to flash with 
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the fire of uncounted stars, and nothing 
was heard butthe booming and breath- 
ing of the element as it rose over me. 
It was the sullen harmony that whispers 
us to death; yet, there was painful 
pleasure in the feeling. When, as the 
trance became deeper, the grasp of a 
strong arm arrested my sinking slum- 
ber, and holding me in its strength 
bore me above into the cool air. I felt 
the hard earth press again:t me, and all 
was forgotten. 

When my faculties recovered them- 
selves, the hum of manly voices was 
about me. I was ina hut on the borders 
of the lake, and Albert, the vinegrower, 
was one among the party. 

“« Bear ap ae, all ro er’s over,” 
said he, in the deep and somewhat 
morose voice peculiar to him. “ Bide 
you here the night, while I go forward 
and tell the accident at home.” 

« Are we far from home ?” I faltered. 
«*No, no, let me dress myself and hasten 
with you,” for I felt fast recovering and 
was curious to know how the young 
peasant girl would receive the news of 
this event. 

“It was a strong struggle,” said, he, 
* and hard work to uphold you, for the 
water had a mind to have you; and you 
—you firm built sinewy fellows bear a 
ees weight with you. However, let's 

ope you will live and mend.” 

«J am as well as ever,” I answered, 
not pleasing to take the hint, “ We will 
go home together presently,” and fum- 
bling with my clothes as well as my 
cn es Bad would permit, my attire was 
shortly arranged, and I walked to the 
village with the help of my rustic de- 
liverer. 

For the first time in my life a feel- 
ing of embarrassment came over me. 
This debt and this obligation weighed 
heavily upon me; and though it was 

to accept the young man’s 

further assistance to conduct me home, 
even this trifle, in comparison of his late 
t and generous services, was felt to 

fe abanthing oppressive and well nigh 
revolting tome. The whispers of my 
conscience, perhaps, assisted the im- 
ression, for certain it was, that my 
designs upon his sister could scarcely 
be defensible, since the open explana- 
tion of them was the last thing that 
could be desired or encouraged by me. 
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I relieved myself of my confusion by 


‘reesvring the discourse. 


« You must have been passing by the 
lake, Frantzen,” said I, “or have seen 
me go bathing ; otherwise, how could it 
happen that you so providentially came 
to my help.” 

“The dying then cry out without 
knowing it,” said he, “ for the noise that 
you made might have called one far less 
willing than myself to your aid. But no, 
I have often watched you. You foreign- 
ers don’t understand the cold under- 
currents and gushing of the lake. Be- 
sides, there are some, yes, more than one 
who might lament or—or weep for you.” 

His tone of voice led me to my own 
conclusions ; and rough and indifferent 
as he was, he had remarked the prefer- 
ence of Astasie, and for her sake, had 
done that which, for my own, he had 
never attempted. The night was now 
far advanced, for the insensibility that 
overcame me, short as it appeared to 
myself, had consumed considerable 
time and skill on the part of my pre- 
server. The night was darkened into 
deepest twilight that just served to 
direct us on our way. 

« Albert Frantzen, my friend,” said 
I, when the path was shaded with the 
shadow of the trees, “young man, 
while I have life, this service shall be 
remembered ; you may find that I have 
power to be grateful. Let us hence- 
forth be friends.” 

“No, not so,” he coldly replied. 
« Let gratitude, in this instance, supply 
the place of honour ; I bid you be tt 
est; the debt is cancelled—the action 
rewarded—the lord and the labourer 
may then afford to pass as strangers.” 

We just then reached the door of 
the dwelling, and whether from agita- 
tion or accident the summons was un- 
heard ; we listened for awhile, renewed 
it, and were at length admitted. 

“Why not come at the first call,” 
said he. ‘Here is Montelle drowning, 
and none but a peasant clout at hand to 
save him.” 

The shriek of Astasie responded to 
his words, and, as I advanced towards 
her, she stood for a while fixed as a 
statue, gazing in white vacancy upon 
me; but touching my shoulders with 
the embrace of nerveless hands, she 
dropped down to the earth. 


—_ 
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Was human philosophy made to with- 
stand such ‘ouths as these ? or could 
mortal wisdom ever inculcate precepts 
that might their power? None 
that could be of fit to me—to Re- 

i Montelle. I was above or below 
. This incident discovered the 
full secret of my heart, if it did not 
reveal that of her's, I must be mistaken 
indeed. Oh God! when I remember 
all—this one all! But feigned coldness 
and chaste reserve, the pretence of a 
mistake, and that her brother was the 
party endangered, restricted blushes 
and restrained sighs, all the deceptions 
of betrayed modesty—the acute contri- 
vance of wounded delicacy—all these 
this humble creature made her own. 
Virtue was native to her as truth; but 
my love, not according to her simpli- 
ity, was energetic and impassioned as 
the heres entos of manhood ; and I 
would fain believe that the ruthless na- 
ture of villany was no part of them. 

From this hour we were almost 

to one another.  Astasie 
shrunk from me as from something that 
she feared, but loved too well. Con- 
stant to her matin prayer and vesper 
hymn, the beauty and ‘he pride of the 
vineyard, she taught me the truth and 
loveli of virtue ; while here, let me 


_ vow that no thought derogatory to her 


ever intruded upon my thoughts. Still 
it must not be — = no deceit 
erned my conduct in the pursuit of 
fer : solar ee such idias) wee: 
dit was easily obtained with myself for 
a certain sincerity of purpose, that most 
assuredly was not to be relied on. 
There were means of propitiating Al- 
bert Frantzen, and they were carefully 
. Ashow of entire confidence 


Ly account, I was to ‘Astasie, 
OS ee 


event proved all my meaning. , 


“Will you not tire of your little 


_ tastes for me?” said I, as she orna- 
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mented with flowers that recess where 
we used to sit together, the pretence of 
my painting the surrounding landscape 
being my excuse for sitting with her. 

“I can never tire of obliging you,” 
said she ; “ but that is because you are 
a stranger. The fear is, that aught 
should happen to you, and break the 
hearts of your friends.” . 

“I must be departing back to them,” 
said I, delighting in the sigh that es- 
7 9p her. “I shall have this to con- 
sole me—to remember you—when I am 
gone.” And I drew forth the sketch of 
herself kneeling in the hut on the night 
of my arrival; but this spoke nothing 
to the vanity of the being before me. 

« Why, this is myself!” she exclaim- 
ed. “Onthat night—aye, I shall never 
forget it.” 

“« Let me live in this valley for ever,” 
I whispered, “ forsake ambition for con- 
tentment, and be philosopher enough 
to spurn all else that life can offer me.” 

“ Bring your friends here to live 
with us,” she murmured. “ My mother 
would welcome them—I myself would 
tend them, watch your will and your 
wishes. Oh, we should be happy as the 
living day !” 

Such was the simplicity that might 
well betray both her and me, and I be- 
gan to argue of the impossibility that 
love should submit to reason. The 
pride of rank and power is nothing like 
the pride of happiness, and the one 
should be sacrificed to the other. Thus 
the humble flower is born of the lowly 
earth; but touched by the rays of a 
god-like sun, it rises up and looks at 
heaven. And might not this peasant 
do the same! But my arguments were 
endless, and all convincing. 

In these vain fallacies and weak de- 
Insions the time, however, passed on ; 
and my affection was unabated, nay, it 
was confirmed. But the period of her 
brother’s departure drew nigh, and it 
wanted but the proof of my own ab- 
sence and its effect upon her, to teach 
me to decide at once, and give free 
scope to all the feeling and the fire of 
my passion, by making her my own, 
by marrying her. This was surely the 
meaning of my mind. I was not quite 
enough the villain to lay the snare of 
ruin. Let me assert that no dark por- 
trait of the future looked out from the 
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dim shadow of my present thoughts. 
It was surely impossible it could have 
been so! However, I quitted the val- 
ley before Albert Frantzen went upon 
his journey. Notwithstanding her wan 
sorrow and regret—her changed aspect 
of fading loveliness, in spite of this, we 

. Intruth, I dreaded the scru- 
tiny of this labourer—this vine-grower 
—one of the common herd of nature’s 
children—this being without a name— 
this beggar devoid of wealth—this man 
so rich in honour. I feared, scorned, 
hated, and shrunk from him. We met 
but once again.. That once again—yes 
—bid my conscience remember it, even 
though willing to forget ! 

But we cannot palter with fate, nor 
will we belie events ; then be the truth 
spoken. Ere long I returned to the 
hamlet. The old mother, believing in 
my humble state.and honesty, again 
received and welcomed me. As for 
Astasie, hidden tears and sighs and 
outward blushes had revealed the se- 
cret of her heart, and she met me like 
one who had just parted with hope, and 
found air. The sight of her chased 
away guilty thoughts and selfish vice, 
and once again she bade me know my- 
self and her; but both were known too 
late—my soul was already full of sin, 
and lost to common honour. But all 
farther argument of passion was cut 
short by a new and unexpected event. 

This was the arrival of a stranger of 
high rank and pretension, who, atttend- 
ed by his suite, passed through the val- 
ley on his route to a projected tour 
upon the Continent. During some con- 
versation with him, to which my cha- 
racter as an artist introduced me, it 
appeared that the beauty of the neigh- 
bouring scenery, together with the ro- 
mantic situation of the hamlet, had in- 
duced him to delay his farther progress. 
But the quick jealousy of love disco- 
vered that he had other reasons. It 
became known to me that he had seen 
Astasie at some distant village féte, and 
had followed her home ; in fact, that 
she was the true cause of his sojourn 
amongst us; and indeed the object of 
his open admiration and pursuit, as she 
was of my secret and treacherous 
advances. 

It was my turn now to become the 
spy, and deg and dodge him in every 
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attempt at private communication with 
her. But the count was not aman soto 
be put aside in his amour. Day after 
day did I watch over her, persuaded 
that the highest principle of honour di- 
rected me, that all my anxiety was but 
natural indignation and abhorrence of 
his meditated infamy. And to behold 
the temptations thrown out, the ele- 
vation and splendour awaiting her, the 
handsome person, of the count, in itself 
no mean acc to his suit—to witness 
this, and the maiden reserve of Astasie, 
her firm refusal of his wealth, her decided 
rejection of any connexion opposed to 
virtue, her pain and shame at the bare 
supposition of such a lot. His manceu- 
yres to gain access to her, and the ti- 
midity and yet the dignity with which 
she ropelled him, stimulated my pas- 
sion and animated my spirit in her de- 
fence. She was sought, solicited, and 
tempted, but neither bought nor be- 
trayed. 

All this was regarded by me as a 
fresh sign of her affection, and acted as 
a new incentive to the natural vanity of 
youth. The cruelty of my nature was 
now amused by unkind treatment, neg- 
lect and coldness, well feigned indiffer- 
ence and civility, and other mali- 
cious contrivances by which love can 
torture the heart and senses of its ob- 
ject. But she, gentle peasant! her 

eart taught her to forgive sins below 
claim to human forgiveness. She en- 
treated and pleaded with me in guile- 
less acts of courtesy, till in one onkacly 
moment of distress and terror, she com- 
plained of this nobleman’s approaches— 
of her defenceless situation—her need 
of protection; and this was wrung 
from her in the bitterness and misery 
of shame. The door was now open for 
me. The trap of the ensnarer now 
closed upon her; in truth, she was in 
my power. However, the belief still 
existed in me that I loved her as ho- 
nour and honesty required. 

The count and myself now came to 
an explanation, wherein my intention 
of marrying her was fully stated ; and 
there is no doubt that this avowal was 
afterwards communicated to her, as 
one of his means of obtaining her, by 
the contrast of our auntaek 
conditions and infinite difference of 
fortune. Indeed, in after discourse 


—————— 
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with him, his open ridicule of her sim- 
icity assured me of it and in no way 
my ire against him. Threats 
were but he persevered in 
his pursuit in defiance of me, till one 
ing, heated by the pure imagina- 
tion of the fact, I hastened from the 
cottage to seek Astasie on the borders 
of the lake ; my feelings told me she 
would be there, if only as a propitiatory 
act to disarm me of further unkindness, 
for of late, my pleasure had consisted 
in her pain, and my amusement in ty- 
rannous abuse of her friendship. I 
found her, followed as usual by the 
count. 
Her confusion while it added to her 
i excited my passion anew ; 
and one appealing glance decided 
me. Hastily bidding her go home- 
ward, a liberty, that her entire inno- 
cence perhaps excused, I threw myself 
between them, and, under the charac- 
ter of her accepted suitor, demanded 
satisfaction for all inconvenience that 
she had suffered. The nobleman de- 
rided = aaa ion and mocked my 
5 W at some insulting al- 
my arm was raised to strike 
quickly to thelight, while mine clashed 
i to ight, while mine ed 
with it on the instant ;, the point of his 
weapon, however, pierced my wrist. I 
was about to renew the fray, when he 
drew back and his looks told 
my inferiority of station precluded 
further combat. Our peculiar situation 
be eae a . oe presenting 
card it. into open 
lenglitee. The count was a willint 
man. He recognized my name, apolo- 
ged, remarked how painful was the 
fact that any dispute should have risen 
between us, and as the girl had become 


peculiar right from priority of 
deers she ‘must remain ; the noble 
— denied all further interest in 
on : q 
That Astasie Frantzen, with all her 
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Love, however, is not the dupe of 
such every-day opinion. We met again 
and were the same as ever. The slight 
injury sustained in her defence was re- 
garded as fresh proof of the honour of 
my intentions ; and as this idea gained 
ground in the mind of her mother, every 
precaution was used on my part that 
nothing should occur through which 
this confidence might be forfeited. 
Since my last return, and during the 
absence of Albert Frautzen, I had 
lodged at another cottage in the ham- 
let ; and though so often in company 
with Astasie, yet doubtless this very 
fact had quieted all suspicion, and sa- 
tisfied the anxious doubts of the old 
lady as to my designs with her child. 

My passion now led me in all the 
ardour of pursuit—to flattering pre- 
tences by which the female heart is won 
—to impassioned kindness and tender 
attention, all irresistible—and my en- 
thusiasm was, at least, the natural and 
unrestrained evidence of an endeared 
esteem. So humble a creature as this 
might win to love; nor did she want 
power to secure it. I felt that her 
heart was mine, and this was my deepest 
satisfaction ; but if my soul was devoted 
to her, it was also lost in that depth of 
hell, where it must go to seek and gain 
possession of her. 

Oh, man, man—Reginald Montelle ! 
what difference was there between this 

oung creature and thyself? None in 

eaven — none, therefore, that earth 
ought to acknowledge. But this was 
not my thought at that time. My mind 
was searching after some human reason, 
or fanciful theory of philosophy, that 
might avail to recor the accidental 
peculiarities of fortune, or account for 
the uncontrollable perversity of mortal 
fate. But none was found : the abstract 
question of how it came to pass that I 
loved this girl—that our separate states 
were so utterly disunited—this was all 
that occurred to me, and it was all as 
unanswerable then as now. The secret 
may well live on to an eternity ; it was 
part of my destiny. But why delay the 
truth? Blighting, destroying, infa- 
mous, and guilty, the sacred nature of 
truth is still the same, and this confes- 
sion is part of it. 

At early morning and latest twilight 
we wandered about together. She was 
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iltless of deception or sin; but my 
had tear the language of the 
betrayer—she was deceived unknow- 
ingly. Hell triumphs in the memory, 
and heaven can find no extenuation 
fitting it. Suffice it that the nature of 
the ruffian was subdued into the soft- 
ness of the hypocrite, violence put on 
its best and most winning garb, and 
Astasie awoke from the innocent sleep 
of virtue lost—lost through my depra- 
vity, as if by the sudden transition of 
death itself, she passed from the child- 
hood of honour into the sad woman- 
hood of shame. Deep is the precipice, 
but there my infamy cast her. Let me 
whisper the word of love no more : ha- 
tred itself might speak of truth even 
less destructive. But her revenge lived 
in me —-through me — unto future 
years, 

Seemingly as interminable as eternity 
itself was the hour and the day ere we 
met once more. Imagine health changed 
to the semblance of feverish sorrow, or 
nipped by the chill breath of niggard 
want, and the picture of her change is 
seen therein. Conceive the laugh smo- 
thered in choking sighs, and words 
become silent in the dumbness of the 
heart. She had but now lost the rai- 
ment of purity, and had clothed her in 
the shroud of death. henceforth was 
she content for ever to reject me. At 
my fresh-repeated vows she clung 
around my knees, and whispered words 
of heaven, prayers of untutored nature, 
that made me curse myself, my state, 
my villany: but pride shrank from 
redress, honour disdained humiliating 
concessions—my birth and rank forbade 
the last atonement. 

At last I quitied her, and wandered 
I knew not whither. But, whether 
guided by the fatality that led me, or 
by the impetuosity of passionate regret, 
no rest or repose from thought or con- 
science was permitted me, and my steps 
were hastily retraced. In fact, I feared 
something or nothing, and even began 
to doubt the virtue of the being whom 
I had thus cruelly injured ; and such is 
the contrariety of man, her virtue,— 
yes, it was still dear to me. Weeks 
and months ap tl occupied by fre- 
quent absence from or return to this 
unhappy creature ; indeed, by all the 
inconsistency of conduct remarkable in 
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such circumstances. But ever and al- 
ways Astasie was unchanged, she met 
me with the sad greeting of suppressed - 
affection, we parted without an expres- 
sion of unkindness; her conduct was 
dictated by sentiments of genuine but 
undefiled affection. On me it did not 
act as balm, but as fire searing the 
wound only just inflicted. My hopes, 
however, were built on the idea that 
the hour would come when all her 
sweet reserve would be rejected, and 
she would throw herself entirely on my 
protection. 

At this period my servant came to 
the village with letters from my family 
to summon me home, and he spread 
abroad the account of my wealth and 
distinction, my real title and possessions. 
This news was as the last arrow of 
fate, piercing the heart of misery, and 
Astasie looked up no more. Full of 
fear and distrust of my greatness, she 
turned away from all consolation ; and 
as she had never uttered reproaches, 
she was left alone with despair. 

The letters from my father and 
mother spoke of my long-projected mar- 
riage with the daughter of a nobleman, 
celebrated for her beauty and wit; 
and at one time her imperious charms 
had more even me to admire, nor was 
I willing to forswear them. She was 
of equally high blood with myself and 
the alliance was not to be rejected ; 
certainly not since it afforded me << 
excuse to quit poor Astasie. For this 
reason, my servant was instructed to 
report this circumstance ; my frequent 
solicitations of Astasie were discon- 
tinued ; and shortly, the satisfaction 
was given me of perceiving that she 
was informed of the fact. But nothing 
could now content me ;—to depart, was 
to be wretched, to stay was madness. 

Yet, had I taken her from the arms 
of the spoiler, myself to be the accursed 
instrument of her ruin and shame,— 
and where was the death-destroying 
punishment that could repay an act so 
infamous! The retribution was in my 
secret thoughts, in the stinging and the 
thorns of self-reproach ; even in this 
callous hardihood of purpose which, 
like frost freezing inmy bosom, searched 
the deep recesses of my soul, and left 
ail pity, erosity, affection, fellow- 
feeling, withered and dead as future 
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years have formed them. The truth 
of my affection was sacrificed indeed to 
the opinion of the world, and the world 
has not requited me for this forfeit to 
its ways. 

I was still passionately fond of 
her,—but when we met, no answering 
look awaited me ; her eyes kept com- 
muning with the earth, as if to shut 
out all knowledge remote from the one 
thought, that she would willingly lie at 
Test upon the bed of nature. But still 
this silence, this cold, sad, tearless 
serenity, but maddened me into fury, 
or that desperate striving of the pas- 
sions which hardens while it corrupts 
us. As the last climax to my selfish- 
ness, it was deemed fitting for myself 
to tell her that the hour of my destined 
departure was fixed. She replied no- 

and moved not,—nor sighed nor 
wept, but the trembling of her clasped 
hands betokened that, though her heart 
was still true to honour, her spirit flut- 
tered impatient to flee away from her 
impending doom. It was not begin- 
ning hate, but rather enduring love, 
209 bade me take delight i beholding 

anguish. I ated the necessit 

of m it did not need asietition. 


= you go,” said she, mourn- 
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fully, “ my prayers are always with 
you. The memory of the past is for 
ever written on my heart.” 

The statue of peace might be em- 
blematic of her presence as she stood ; 
but the words that she had uttered 
stirred up within me the demon of rage 
and desperation, or awoke the phrensy 
of defeated love—and thwarted love 
provokes the mind to madness. I do 
remember—and yet—oh heaven! that 
it should be! I caught her to me 
closely, in a compressed embrace of ten- 
derness ; and, with the energy of in- 
furiate cruelty, flung her from me ; like 
some loathsome thing, dashed her on 
the rude earth, and would have left her. 
But swift as the impulse of affection she 
fled after—followed me—fell at my 
feet—and clung about my garments. 
The horror of her looks still lives fresh 
as ever in my fancy now. 

« Reginald—oh husband !” she gasp- 
ed ; “‘ dear—dear—dear to me for ever! 
Go, leave me when you will—not now 
—not thus. Tread on me—kill me 
quite ;” but my relentless rage still 
struggled to be free ; she cast her mar- 
ble gaze upon me and tremblingly held 
me. ‘You shall not leave us ;” she 
groaned ; “not leave us—us—” 


(To be continued.) 


SONG TO—— 


Life would be a midnight sorrow 
If unblest by love and thee ; 
Every hour and every morrow 
Dark and darker still to me: 
But, of other hopes bereft, 
Ne’er will I in thought repine 
While, to light my gloom, are left 
Love and innocence like thine. 


Time—its blights are all forgot 
If thy blue eyes beam the while ; 
Fortune’s frowns—I’]l heed them not, 
Whilst I see Maria smile. 
Till we yield our latest breath, 
To our wedded souls be given 
Love and truth ; and, after death, 
May we meet again in Heaven ! 


E. Darsy, Jun. 


—— 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT 
NUMBER. 


[Having found that many of our Subscribers have been desirous of having a greater Number and 
greater Variety of Fashion Plates than we can possibly give in this Work, we beg to inform our 
Readers generally, that there are eighty-four Plates and upwards of the same description published 


us annually in Paris (from 


which, monthly, we select two of the most novel and seasonable for 


use of the Court Magazine), and that the same can be obtained from Mr. Dobbs, our publisher, 
at No. 11, Carey Street, or by the Order of any Bookseller in England, Scotland, or Ireland, viz., 
Sor three months, 12s.; for a year, £2, in advance, as customary in France. 


No. 1.—Toilette de Promenade.— 
Walking Dress Manteau Paletot or Par- 
dessus. This new-fashioned manteau 
is one of the most elegant articles of 
the kind which has been seen lately 
in Paris. It may be made of cashmere, 
velvet, satin, gros de Naples, or any 
other material adapted to cloaks. The 


_top of the corsage has a plain piece put 


in (as in a peignoir) which, as may be 
seen by the plate, is a good deal sloped 
out in front of the neck (see plate). The 
skirt or manteau is then put on in very 
large flat plaits taken in in two places— 
at the waist, and higher up; a broad 
belt confines it at the waist. The 
sleeves are long, and exceedingly full, 
they are made to cover the hands 
entirely at pleasure, or, as in the plate, 
a black velvet cuff may be put on to 
confine the sleeve at the wrist, but 
these cuffs are separate from the sleeves. 
A capuchon or hood, supplies the place 
of a cape or collar ; it is large enough 
to cover the head, if necessary, which 
renders this cloak a most useful ap- 

endage to a lady en grande toilette. 

he cloak is lined and wadded through- 
out, and trimmed all round with fur. 
The one in our plate only reaches a 
little below the knees ; some, how- 
ever, are as long as the dress. That 
on the sitting figure gives the back 
of the cloak. Hat of white gros d’A- 
frique (the newest silk material for 
hats), it is a thickly ribbed silk, re- 
sembling velours épinglé ; terry vel- 
vet. This hat is by no means large: 
the front is a good deal evasée, the 
corners rounded, and the crown small 
and put on so as to sit as flat as possi- 
ble; a large bow of satin ribbon is placed 
quite at the side, and the hat is orna- 
mented underneath the front with a 
full-blown rose on each side. The 
dress is of gros de Naples, with a deep 
flounce at bottom. Hair in bands; 


white kid gloves; embroidered hand- 
kerchief; black shoes of satin royal. 
The dress of the sitting figure shows 
the back of the cloak and hat, the latter 
is similar to the white one, with the 
exception of a bunch of feathers sup- 
plying the place of the bow of ribbon 
(see plate). 


No. 2.—Dinner and Evening Dresses. 
—First figure. Dress of organdi 
(book muslin), embroidered in coloured 
worsteds ; corsage en pointe and a la 
Sevigné with folded draperies across the 
bosom ; the sleeves excessively short 
and full, but without trimming (see 
plate). Hair turned back entirely off 
the brow in the Chinese fashion, the 
back dressed low, in a rouleau with one 
small bow of hair in the centre (see 
plate) ; the wreath of roses is put on 
a la vestale. Long gold earrings ; white 
kid gloves ornamented at the tops with 
a puffing of gauze. A bow of pink 
satin ribbon with long ends is placed 
at the point of the corsage. White 
silk stockings ; black satin shoes. 


Second figure—Dress of striped 
gauze, with a very deep flounce at 
bottom. Chéle manteau or mantelet, of 
black satin; this shawl] is rounded at 
back in the style of the mantelet 
Chiles we have so frequently de- 
scribed ; the front ends are long and 
finished by thick tassels. This shawl 
has likewise the useful accessary of a 
large hood, which can be drawn over 
the head at pleasure. It is lined with 
white silk and wadded. Coiffure a la 
Berthe. This is the most fashionable 
style of coiffure at present adopted in 
Paris. The one on the figure on our 
plate, is composed of black velvet, and 
consists merely of a narrow head-piece, 
deep enough to admit of its a up 
ina roll in front (see plate); a deep 
fall of black lace is put on at the edge 
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of flowers is placed at each side. Three 
gold-headed pins are stuck into the roll 
at the left side (see plate) ; the front hair 
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rd) and low at the sides, 
forming a kind of oreillettes. A bouquet 


is in braids en fer ad cheval, the back in 
a single braid en rouleau. Half long 
black silk mittens ; bracelets, worn high 
up on the arm. Antique fan; white 
satin shoes. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 


BY OUR OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


will be one of the gayest we have 
had for some time. 


a telling you what is actually the 
fashion, Pak vs is ie was at 
a splendi two nights since, chez 
les Duchesse all who has just 
returned to town, and shall describe 
some of the prettiest toilettes I saw 
there. One was a dress of white 
Satin embroidered all over in small 
done in coloured floss silks. 
had three blonde flounces ; 
the heading to the top one was a 
bouillon of white gauze, through which 
ribbon was passed ; a 
epee the two sabots 
the sleeves, which were terminated 
ruffles a la Louis XV. 
Another dress was of white blonde, 
front en tablier, marked by two 
of lace put on in a zig-zag pat- 
intermixed with small bouquets 
flowers. The lace forming the zig- 
reached about as far as the 
; it was then carried round the 
of the skirt as a flounce, and had 
elegant appearance. 

saw two dresses of white gauze, 
embroidered, one in red palms, 
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were to match. One was coral orna- 
ments, the other red flowers. 

Dresses of black tulle, gauze, or sa- 
tin embroidered in coloured silks, are 
amongst the most distingué to be seen. 

Dresses of orange and cherry-colour 
satin, trimmed with black lace, are 
coming in, and will, it is thought, be 
very prevalent this season. Indeed, 
black lace has again become a fureur. 
Amongst the nouveaulés which have 
just come out are dressess of black 
tulle embroidered in gold, with flounces 
of the same rich blonde patterns done 
in gold. You can scarcely imagine 
anything more rich or elegant than one 
of these dresses. 

The corsages for full dress are inva- 
riably made d pointe ; but the point is 
exceedingly short ; it seems merely in- 
tended to lengthen the waist a little at 
the centre of the front. The waist of 
the corsage (if the dress be ys) is 
edged with a coloured liséré, and a 
bow of satin ribbon with long ends is 

laced at the point of the corsage. 

e plain tight corsages are on the 
cline ; the draperies @ la Sévigné once 
more coming in. 

The sleeves are short d la Pompadour. 
This consists of three sabots, and be- 
tween each sabol a fall of lace or blonde ; 
these sleeves are besides looped up in 
front with an ornament of jewellery or 
a flower. You have heard, no doubt, 
that the beautiful Mademoiselle Helena 
de C. was married a few days since. 
They say she will lead the fashions 
this winter. I went to Victorine’s to 
see her dresses, that I might be enabled 
to describe them to you. For a négligé 
(morning undress), a peignoir of péki- 
net, a material composed entirely of 
worsted, not twilled, but very soft and 
fine in its texture ; the ground was 
black, and it was striped with orange 
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and green; the sleeves full all the wa 
down, and finished at the wrists wit 
cuffs turned up, but not confined by a 
poignet. There was a small velvet cape, 
cut ea ceur. The dress was wadded, 
and lined with green taffeta. A cap a 
la paysanne of Indian muslin, trimmed 
with Valenciennes, a lace rosette at one 
side ; worsted embroidered slippers. 
Morning home dress, or toilette d’ In- 
térieur. This consisted of a mouse-co- 
lour cashmere dress, made en redingotte, 
rather décolletée in front, and to open at 
the side, with a frill of the same, and a 
row of buttons to mark the opening. 
Collar a la duchesse, with three rows of 
narrow lace, fastened in front with a 
rosette of cherry-colour ribbon. Black 
satin apron, embroidered in lacet de soie, 
silk braid, cherry-colour and green. 
Black satin cuffs, edged all round with 
a cherry-colour piping ; a bow of the 
same colour of narrow satin ribbon on 
the top of the wrist, and a trimming of 
narrow black lace on the upper side 
only ; black varnished shoes, och of 
coulil de laine, the colour of the dress ; 
white lambs’-wool mittens, embroidered 
on the backs and round the hand and 
wrist: this embroidery is done in the 
knitting. To make this a morning 
walking dress, there was a hat of 
mouse-colour plush, with a torsade 
(cord and tassel) and a large shawl of 
plush ; glacé black and cherry-colour, 
and edged all round with a chenille 
fringe. 
A visiting dress (¢oilette de ville) con- 
sisted of a redingotte of levantine satin 
@ la Rachel), a black ground shot 
(lac with orange, and a mille pois 
rillans, nearly covered with small spots 
like peas, and of a bright orange co- 
lour. This is one of the most beautiful 
materials I have ever seen. Black vel- 
vet shawl] mantelet, trimmed with er- 
mine, and lined with orange silk. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with orange satin 
ribbon, a plume of the same colour at 
the side, and orange flowers (made of 
velvet) underneath the front. Ermine 
muff. 
Dinner dress.—Robe of tees a 
and pink. Corsage h igh en 
sna a fet tucker a fis Lists XIII., or 
a la Ninon, of black lace, long sleeves, 
full at top, and tight from the elbow to 
the wrist. Coiffure @ la reine Berthe, of 
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black and gold tissue, turned up round 
the front, and trimmed with black lace, 
falling very low at the sides (en oreilles 
de caniche), a large rose placed at each 
side. Round the neck a Saint Esprit, 
suspended from a black velvet ribbon, 
or a very minute round black braid. 
In case you are at a loss to know what 
I mean by a Saint Esprit, I must tell 
you that it is a dove with its wings ex- 
tended, the beak turned downwards, 
and holding a small cross or a heart: 
in the head of the bird is a diamond, a 
ruby, an emerald, or any other precious 
stone. This simple and pretty orna- 
ment is a revival from the antique. It 
has quite supplanted the ornament call- 
ed the croix a la Jeanette, so much 
worn a few years since. At present, a 
lady cannot be seen without her Saint 
Esprit. She puts it on in the morning, 
aed ‘ott takes it off on retiring for the 
night. It is worn en négligé as well as 
in grande toilette. 
ut I must finish the description of 
these beautiful dresses. There was a 
 Yaetod toiletie de soir, or ball-dress, of 
lamas (a sort of rich broché satin), of 
a most delicate shade of blue. It was 
made demi-antique, open in front, and 
trimmed with English point-lace ; the 
skirt was looped back at distances with 
white roses. The coiffure a la Berthe, 
composed of white gauze striped with 
gold the blonde for trimming was also 
rodée en or, the flowers at the sides 
blue. White silk mittens embroidered 
in gold. White satin shoes, with a gold 
flower on the fronts. 

Hats.—The hats continue small, the 
fronts evasée, the crowns small, and sit- 
ting quite back. The materials worn 
are velvet, plush, beaver, and satin, the 
trimming satin ribbon, with flowers or 
feathers ; the plush and beaver bonnets 
have torsades instead of ribbons, The 
pattern of the manteau which I send 
(see the accompanying plate) is pre- 
cisely what is worn. Some are short 
(as in the plate), others are long. I 
shall just describe another manteau 
which I have seen, or rather another 
variety of the same as the accompany- 
ing one. The manteau is similar to the 
other, with the exception of the sleeves, 
which are rate, and may be worn 
or not. Instead of a hood is a large 
cape, cut like a shawl half square, with 
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the corner at the back as low as that of 
a large shawl; it comes equally long 
at front. At the shoulders is a cord 
and tassel, which loops up this cape 
over the arm, forming a kind of Vene- 
tian sleeve, and admits of a muff being 
worn with the manteau. Until these 
last few days, scarcely a cloak was to 
be seen. Muffs are de rigueur en toiletle 

. The prevailing colours 
for dinner and evening dresses, cap- 
ribbons, &c., are cherry-colour, orange, 
apricot, groseille, and bouton d'or, the 
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bright yellow shade of the flower of this 
name. For morning dresses, mouse- 
colour, feutre, drab, and grey. For 
hats, mouse-colour, feutre, claret, and 
black. 

Voila chérie, tu as de quoi te rendre 
belle, pour la nouvelle année! M. de 
F—— is laid up with an attack of 
gout. It is very tiresome; but I do 
not stay at home to nurse him now— 
pas si béte! 

Adieu chére belle je t-embrasse. 

L. de F——. 


LINES 


ADDRESSED BY WILLIAM TO JULIA. 


Go, giddy, flutt’ring, silly thing, 
On me in vain thou try’st thine art ; 

Thy thoughts are always on the wing, 
fio can they pause to reach my heart ? 


*Tis true that thou possessest grace 
In words, in look, in smile, in action ; 
True, too, thou hast a bps | face, 
e 


But that cannot ensure a 


ction. 


I hear men praise thy sparkling wit, 

I know you can compose a sonnet ; 
Your dress has always the best fit, 

And you have taste for shaw] or bonnet. 


To what can I compare thy song? 

Thy voice outstrips the chirping linnet ; 
Ah, why so tedious and Jong? 

Alas ? the soul is wanting in it. 


I’ve seen the tear roll down thy cheek 
When reading a romance or novel, 

But never yet have known thee seek 
The poor man’s cot or widow’s hovel. 


You're charming at a ball or rout— 
En soirée you are quite divine— 

Whether at home or whether out, 
In company you always shine. 


Yes, your’s is sure the art to tease 
Our hearts, but then we soon get tired ; 


despised, howe’er admired ! 


= Who oer i the world to please 
Must 
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Cutch ; or, Random Sketches of Western 

India. By Mrs. Postans. 
The daily increasing interest with which 
oo events are investing Northern 
ndia, and the limited acquaintance 
possessed by European readers with 
the remote stations which form a con- 
siderable part of our Indian possessions, 
render this an exceedingly well timed 
publication. Ina plain, unpretending 
mg Mrs. Postans gives us the result 
of a series of notes taken during a resi- 
dence of some years in Cutch; during 
which, from the “roughing” life she 
seems at times to have led, she appears 
to have enjoyed unusual opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the gene- 
ral and domestic manners of the popu- 
lation in its various castes. As the 
the word Cutch is by no means familiar, 
we cannot, perhaps, do better than give 
its etymology on the authority of our 
authoress. The Province of Cutch is 
“probably so called from ‘Cach’ or 
Cach’ha, signifying a low maritime 
country. In the prophetic chapters of 
the Puran4s, two brothers are mentioned 
as Puru-Cach’ha and Buja-Cach’ha. 
One of these, tradition asserts to have 
been the founder of the ancient city of 
Teja, in Cach, a country whose geo- 
graphical position agrees with the pre- 
sent province of Cutch. ‘When the 
Greeks sailed within sight of land,’ says 
the learned essayist on the era of Vi. 
cramaditya, ‘ they coasted along the 
Delta, as far as the point of land before 
mentioned (Jakow), and then crossed 
the Gulf of Cach’ha, thus called from 
a famous town of that name, still ex- 
isting. This headland is particularly 
noticed by the author of the Periplus 
(Arrian). The mussulmans, bolder, 
crossed from the western mouth of the 
Indus, to an island called Avicama, a 
district near D’waka.’ Abul Fazel in 
1582, describes the province as barren 
and unproductive; the interior almost 
unknown, but the situation of its sea- 
ports similar to those at present de- 
scribed.” 


“On approaching the Province of Cutch, 
the coast affords few attractions to the tra- 
veller’s eye, presenting as it does, a mere 
sandy outline, slightly diversified by a few 
patches of stunted vegetation and straggling 
palm trees; but on landing at Mandavie, 
which is the principal sea-port, an appear- 
ance of wealth and unusual bustle excites 
the traveller’s attention. A creek, which 
runs skirting one side of the city for about 
a mile inland, has its mouth filled with 
boats, making, mending, receiving, or dis- 
charging cargo ; whilst carts of a peculiarly 
rude construction drawn by strong and 
sturdy bullocks, struggle through the heavy 
sand laden with goods for the interior. 

“ The inhabitants seem a busy, cheerful, 
and industrious race, and their peculiarly 
bright and varied costume gives an appear- 
ance of gaiety to the place which is strikingly 
pleasing, and seldom seen in an Indian 
town of second-rate importance. The popu- 
lation is principally composed of Banyans, 
Brahmins, and cultivators; many of whom 
may be seen on the outside of the town, 
either engaged in their several callings, 
loitering lazily along, or grouped together 
in little knots, gossipping with vehement 
gesticulation, on any trifling subject of 
profit or pleasure. Here and there, a re- 
tainer of the Rao comes swaggering along, 
displaying the superior height, aquiline 
nose, and long moustache of the Rajpoot 
tribe ; his arms are a sword, shield, and 
matchlock, and his dress and bearing are 
marked by an air of mingled haughtiness, 
foppery, and independence. Then are seen 
swarthy but fine-limbed children, rolling on 
the soft sand in childish glee, and shouting 
with joy, as a horseman passes them, cir- 
cling and passaging with consummate skill 
his gaily decorated steed. Near these, a 
water-carrier urges on his bullock, which, 
laden with the water bags, slowly saunters 
forward, whilst his master smokes his 
hookah, and indulges in a passing chat with 
the women, who, gracefully bearing their 
earthen water-vessels on their heads, are 
returning to the well to which he journeys. 
Lastly, are groups of women, employed in 
sifting grain from light baskets, in which 
they display the most graceful attitudes; 
the passing breeze winnows the corn as it 
falls into large heaps, and numerous asses 
wait leisurely around to carry it in sacks to 
the merchants’ granaries.” 

After this glimpse at the locality of 
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ne aa its inhabi noyed let us take 
a at the portrait of his Highness, 
the Feo of Cutch. 

“In person the Rao is remarkably stout, 
with peculiarly fine eyes and a benevolent 
and agreeable expression of countenance, 
although unfortunately disfigured by the 
ravages of small-pox. His dress is usually 
Tich, well arranged, and strikingly pictu- 
resque. On state occasions it consists of a 
most magnificent Kinkaul turban, of the 
usual stupendous size worn by the Rajpoots, 
ornamented with strings of pearl, and jewels 
of value, with immense ear-rings of 

wire set with precious stones. Over 

the muslin Ankriha, worn by all natives of 
pepesrbility, his Highness has a sort of 
y armour of thickly wadded purple vel- 
vet embroidered with gold; a pair of rich 
satin trousers, also embroidered or rather 


it would be hopeless to attempt a descrip- 
tion. The gems most in use are pearls, 
rubies, and diamonds, but uncut, and set 
in the rudest style of workmanship. His 
me knowledge of the Eng- 


make him visits of ceremony, with which 
he seems , and has in several cases 
evinced a warm friendship and interest for 
some, with whom circumstances have con- 
nected him. Natives of respectability visit 
him constantly, and once a month he holds 
a Durbar, when persons of all ranks have 
access to his presence. It is customary for 
such to bring ies, cocoa nuts, &c., which 
lay at Rao’s feet, with expressions 

of i and respect.” 
The following is avery lively and 


amusing description of the royal poly- 
harem - 


highness the Rao of Cutch has 
who reside in a wing of the 
from hae main paling by 
court-pards passages. e 
immediately leading to the women’s 
guarded at its entrance by a 
eunuchs, who sit cross- 
in a sort of basket-chair placed on 

i portal. These sooty gaurdi- 
female virtue are armed to the teeth, 
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women of the city, of various castes and 
degrees, who had come to gratify two of 
the strongest desires of the female mind,— 
curiosity and gossip. After passing up an 
avenue, formed by a double file of these 
dark beauties,— 
* Maidens, in whose orient eyes 

More than summer sunshine lies,’— 
and being greeted by whisperings, gigglings, 
and other demonstrations of amusement, at 
what they thought remarkable in my dress 
and manner, I entered the sitting apartment 
of the Ranees, which was a stone verandah, 
level with, and open to the court, having 
sleeping-rooms, and other private apart- 
ments, leading from doors to the back. 

“©The Rao’s mother, who resides with 
her husband the ex-Rao in a separate palace, 
came to her son’s harem on the occasion of 
my visit, and received me with great ease, 
partaking of the graces of European eti- 
quette. Taking my hand, she expressed her 
pleasure at seeing me, and then placing me 
in a chair next her own, conversed agreeabl 
on a variety of subjects in excellent Hindus- 
tanee. She is a very lovely woman, and 
does not appear older than about five and 
thirty; she has a very fair complexion, fine 
figure, and lustrous black eyes; not pos- 
sessing the languid sleepy softness which 
generally characterizes the native eye, but 
large, bright, and expressive. She is the 
daughter of a chief of Soodahs, a tribe who 
inhabit the great desert of the Thurr, and 
are remarkable for the surpassing beauty of 
their women. The fathers of these belles 
calculate their amount of property accord- 
to their ‘ heads of daughters,’ being 
happy to dispose of them as brides to the 
highest bidder. And to judge of all, by this 
specimen in the person of the lovely queen- 
mother, ‘if lusty love would go in quest of 
beauty,’ few of the daughters of the land 
could, I think, compete with the passing 
fairness of the Soodah maidens. 

« The Ranee, 

* Rich in the gems of India’s gaudy zone,’ 
was superblyattired according to the fashions 
of Mandavie, which have been before de- 
scribed ; but the materials of her dress were 
unusualy costly and well chosen. Her 
petticoat was of a rich Tyrian purple satin, 
embossed with a border and scattered 
bunches of flowers; each flower being 
formed of various gems, and the leaves and 
stems richly embroidered in gold and co- 
loured silks. Her bodice was of the same 
material as the petticoat, having the form of 
the bosom marked by circular rows of seed 
pearl; her slippers were of embroidered 
gold, open at the heels, and curved up to- 
wards the instep in front; from her grace- 
ful head flowed a Kinkaub scarf, woven 
from gold thread of the finest texture and 
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most dazzling brightness. Her soft glossy 
hair, parted in the Greek style, was con- 
fined by a golden fillet, and a profusion of 
rl ornaments; and on her brow, im- 
edded in the delicate flesh, and apparently 
unsecured by any other means, rested a 
beautiful star of diamonds and pearls. 

« The lovely Ranee was absolutely laden 
with jewels. A description of her nose- 
ring, ear-rings, toe-rings, finger-rings, arm- 
lets, bracelets, anklets, and necklaces, would 
alone occupy a volume. 

“The young Ranees, the present Rao’s 
wives, were seated together on a mat ina 
remote corner of the verandah, decked in 
all their finery ; but the poor girls, abashed 
and timid, sat huddled together, afraid to 
be seen, yet every moment whispering to 
each other with a half suppressed giggle; 
now and then stealing a glance at me 
through their long eye-lashes, but turning 
their eyes away the instant the gesture was 
observed, and hiding their pretty faces in 
the laps of their companions. By degrees, 
however, they gained courage; gave me 
their trinkets to admire; asked me a variety 
of trifling questions ; insisted on handling 
all the ornaments I wore, and would, I be- 
lieve, have fairly undressed me, had I not 
avoided any farther familiarity by re-com- 
mencing a conversation with the fascinating 
queen mother. 

“The jewels of the young Ranees were 
similar to those already described ; but one 
of the fair dames seemed peculiarly en- 
chanted with the beauty of a ring she wore 
on her first finger. It was indeed of huge 
dimensions; in the centre was a mirror 
about the size of a half-crown piece, and 
this was encircled with rubies, pearls, and 
diamonds. The fair wearers of all this 
barbaric wealth must have been sorely 
wearied ere the day was done, had not fe- 
male vanity aided them to support its bur- 
then; their ear-rings alone were of solid 
gold, and not less than eight inches each in 
diameter, and embossed with gems of a 

size. 

“The Ranees have no family ; they are 
all very young, and seem perfectly happy 
together, and contented with their lot. 

“ After spending some time with the 
Ranees, who expressed great anxiety to 
hear of other English ladies who had visited 
them at various times. I made amovement 
for taking leave; when two slave girls en- 
tered, bearing trays, on which were little 
baskets formed of leaves, and containing 
betel-nuts, pan supairee, cinnamon, and 
other spices, with rose-water, attar, and 
sandal wood oil in minute opal vases. The 
Rao’s mother then presented me with betel- 
nut, which in Eastern etiquette is under- 
stood to convey a permission to depart ; and 
having (as a mark of friendship) sprinkled 
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me, by means of a little golden ladle, with 
the various unguents, accompanied by a 
profuse shower of rose-water, scattered 
through the rose of a richly gemmed Go- 
laubdani ; the Ranees all politely and kindly 
entreated me to repeat my visit. Afterwards, 
each took my hand and raised it smilingly 
and gracefully to her forehead. I then left 
them, and was ushered back through the 
wondering crowd to the outer gate of the 
palace.” 

The commiserating view taken by 
Mrs. Postans of the moral and intel- 
lectual state of the women of the East, 
generally does credit alike to her heart 
and head. 


“The situation of the Ranees interested 
me deeply. I was pleased with their amia- 
bility, but felt sincere commiseration for 
their degraded, useless, and demoralized 
condition. These poor girls are permitted 
the free association of numerous beings of 
their own sex, all equally ignorant, and many 
of them far more evil in their nature: they 
are themselves the slaves of a web of cir- 
cumstances, woven round their lives by a 
long and systematic practice of jealous ty- 
ranny, and a series of debasing customs, 
from the social injustice of which the mind 
of every liberal observer must recoil, when 
he reflects that the same beings whose mo- 
ral and rational qualities are thus restricted 
have, notwithstanding, displayed an energy 
of mind, determination of purpose, and a 
cunning aptitude for political intrigue, which, 
originating in the recesses of the harem, has 
spread anarchy over kingdoms and deluged 
them with blood. If, in a state of real ig- 
norance, and apparently habitual apathy, 
the women of the East display at times so 
much natural capacity, and mental energy, 
why, it may reasonably be asked, should 
they not be equally capable of receiving in- 
tellectual culture, and by the consequent 
development of their faculties and feelings, 
be prepared for, and permitted to take the 
part of real usefulness and responsibility in 
social life, which nature designed in the 
creation of woman? This question, how- 
ever, can be only answered by the consider- 
ation of others, involving matters of great 
political interest. The emancipation of 
Eastern women from their present mental 
and personal imprisonment, would require 
that the prejudices of their forefathers should 
be laid low, and that the great spirit of 
change should move over their political, 
moral, and religious institutions, sweeping 
away the dust of ages, and erecting tole- 
ration as the emblem of awakening truth, 
over the fallen fanes of heathen worship. 

“To effect this, a series of renovating 
circumstances must produce opinions very 
far in advance of those which now bow 
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down the intellects of this benighted people; 
and whether it be consistent with the objects 
of British power in India to introduce wise 
means conducive to such improvement, [ 
leave to the conscientious consideration of 
those, whose information, talents, and po- 
sition afford them peculiar advantage for 
forming a just estimate of the probable gain, 
but the certain risk, of any attempt to raise 
= of India from beneath oot rms 

prejudices, by cultivating their fa- 
paca imbuing hen with knowledge, and 

their hearts with all the nameless 
graces of civilization. 

“Should the political aspect of Indian 
affairs ever render such a course advisable 
in the opinion of our rulers, many years 
must yet roll on before the darkest insti- 
tutions of heathenism shall vanish at = 
bright day-spring of improvement; and unti 
then, the Aca a Hindo ater must be con- 
tent to remain, during life, the debased 
slave of easieas master’s will, and at his death, 
be doomed, in accordance with immemorial 

to yield her life by cruel torture, a 
pane: 7 to the fanatic faith of her country 
and the rapacious wickedness of the Brah- 
minical ;—who will thus con- 
— to deceive their miserable votaries, 

full of and gold, 

Sita 

The work is in’ with several 

and traditions of Western India, 

by coloured lithographic 

prints very neatly executed, which con- 

Sderably eahance the value of this very 

unaffectedly written and most interest- 

ing note-book. 


The Mutual ars of Husband and 
_ Wye. R. Mence, Esq. H. 


The intention of this small but impor- 
wl nage is the discussion and 
the bill framed by Mr. 

to thc lire Talfourd meprrding the access 
fs om separated 
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Beare ae he devotes all the 
of a warm heart and a learned 


o their cause, and we recommend 

Bie armphlsto be read by every hus- 
wife who can read. 

Before we enter into the subject, we 


oo ie attention to the 
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tion of the public to the barbarous state 
in which the English laws relating to 
marriage, and women in particular, are 
at the present day. Whatever error 
may exist, it is possible to apply reme- 
dies far worse than the disease; and 
without entering into any vituperation 
against this class of Dissenters, we con- 
tent ourselves with observing that, 
their chief object seems to advocate a 
a of divorce for dissimilarity of 

ou and other slight causes, incom- 
patible as, in our opinion, their opi- 
nions altogether are, with the Christian 
dispensation. Aware that a learned 
and influential party in our common- 
wealth were agitating this question, we 
carefully scanned the pamphlet in ques- 
tion, to see if Mr. Mence was marked 
with any of their party badges—but 
he is not; the following passage will 
show that he belongs to our church, 
and owns no party but that of the op- 
pressed. His comments on Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden’s speech when Mr. Ser- 
geant Talfourd’s bill—which we briefly 
noticed last year—was expelled, show 
a true view of the defects of present 
society, and an honest and earnest wish 
to amend it. We will now quote a 
case in which the good conduct and 
integrity of the wife are most unequi- 
vocally set forth in the judgment of Sir 
John Nicholl. 

««« The delinquency of the husband is now 
established—the wife | e is the injured party. 
She is separated from the comfort of ma- 
trimonial society—from the society of her 
family—not by the act of Providence, but 
by the misconduct of her husband. She 
must be liberally supported. The law has 
laid down no exact proportion—it gives 
sometimes a third, sometimes a moiety ac- 
cording to circumstances. In Lord Pom- 
fret’s case the income wa8 12,0001. per an- 
num; the alimony given was 4000/. In 
that case the larger part of the fortune had 
come from the wife, and there was no fa- 
mily ; but he was a peer and had that rank 
and dignity to support. In Taylor against 
Taylor, a moiety, in Cooke against Cooke, 
a moiety was given. In those cases there 
were no children. 

««Tn the present case, the joint income 
amounts to 1500/. a-year. The greater part 
of this property came from the wife. The 
delinquency of the husband is very gross. J 
should be disposed to give as large a pro- 
portion as in any case. If no third parties 
were concerned, I should give a full moiety ; 
but there are six children—two sons and 
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four daughters—whom the father is bound 
to maintain and educate. The suitable edu- 
cation for such a family will be a consider- 
able expense. Supposing that deducted, 
the sum I shall allow will give the wife 
about a moiety of the remainder. I shall 
allot 2000/. per annum, to be paid quarterly 
from the date of the sentence. It appears 
that there are deductions from the estate 
for two jointures of 15001. each. When 
they fall in, it will be open to the wife to 
apply for an increase of alimony.’—2 Philli- 
more, 109. 

“In the above case the estate had de- 
volved upon the wife by inheritance on the 
death of her brother, or, it would be more 
correct to say, it had devolved upon her 

- husband. Whether any increase of alimon 
was applied for on the falling in of the 3000/. 
a-year, which increased the income from 
55001. to 8500/., the writer has no means 
of knowing, but he recollects having seen 
in some newspaper the report of an appli- 
cation made in vain by that lady to the Court, 
for access to her two sons who had been 
placed at Eton school, where she had gone 
to visit them, and had been debarred from 
seeing them by the head-master, who in- 
formed her that he was compelled to do so 
by the positive directions of the father. And 
is it at all unlikely that her admittance to 
the sight of any of her children may have 
been made the subject of barter or bargain 
for her not demanding an increase of ali- 
mony, or perhaps for her even sacrificing 
the greatest part of that which had been al- 
lotted to her? 

“Yet it has been said that no legal pro- 
vision in favour of the wife is wanting—that 
it would be quite superfluous; or in other 
words, ‘ Unless the woman’s conduct have 
been of a flagrant nature—unless the hus- 
band have a strong case to justify him in 
estranging the wife from her offspring, he 
will not be received into society if he be 
known to have obstinately refused this ac- 
cess.’ 

“ Has Sir E. Sugden, then, taken so little 
note of the course of human affairs as to have 
any reliance bg such a substitute for po- 
sitive law? e time may have been—and 
the memory of a man of Sir Edward’s 
standing may perhaps go back to it—when 
the old-fashioned prejudice against striking 
@ woman, or any similarly gross behaviour, 
had some little influence, and the reception 
of a man in society depended in some de- 
gree upon respectability of conduct and cha- 
racter ; but families were then more station- 
ary, and the links of society drawn closer 
together than they are now, and thus the 
dependency of every man upon the good 
opinion of his neighbours, and his interest 
in cultivating it was much greater. The 
times are changed: the old English gentle- 
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man has disappeared, or is fast disappear- 
ing ; his seat in the country becomes a mere 
hunting-box for a few days occasionally, 
and his pleasures and his society are in Lon- 
don during the season. The ci and 
his family, once the stay of morality and de- 
cency throughout the country, and the leaver 
that leavened the whole lump, is dishonoured, 
depressed, and sacrificed: the banker, the 
lawyer, the tradesman, or the merchant as 
he must now be called, becomes, by the 
mere power of wealth, independently of 
education or manners, the great and impor- 
tant personage. It would be quite out of 
the way of business, and contrary to the 
spirit of trade, that he should be nice or 
fastidious as to the conduct of his em- 
ployers, to which, of course, he shuts his 
eyes, and, with a courtesy and obsequious- 
ness proportioned to the magnitude of their 
accounts or dealings, requests the honour 
of their company to a dinner, a ball, or an 
archery meeting, at which all the quality of 
the neighbourhood are to be present. The 
man who has violated every decency gives 
his dinner or ball in return, and becomes a 
member of the archery meeting. All the 
quality are invited ; and ‘ what is it to them 
that he has beaten his wife, or denied her 
access to her children? What have the 

to do with family disputes? No doubt bo 

parties are in the wrong, and he gives 
charming entertainments. What, indeed, - 
can be more natural than that he should 
prevent her access to the children as an in- 
ducement to her to return, as she ought to 
do? What signify little faults of temper? 
Nothing can justify a woman in leaving her 
husband ; and what an unfeeling creature 
she must be to be able to give up her chil- 
dren! she deserves worse treatment than 
she has met with. However, we know no- 
thing about it, nor wish to know; it is no 
concern of our’s. Thus his reception is es- 
tablished ; and his reception is her expul- 
sion. Such, within the memory of Sir Ed- 
ward, the tone of society began to be; and 
more recently it has suffered a still more 
rapid decline. We are no longer adscriplt 
glebe ; the opinion of any neighbourhood 
or of any circle is of no consequence to us. 
We are citizens of the world; if we are 
coldly regarded in one place, we can fly by 
steam to another. But theré is no danger 
of our being ill-received or coldly looked 
upon: the country is torn by political 
strife—we have only to join the most vio- 
lent party, and we shall have friends enough, 
who would us through thick and 
thin. This is the worst feature of the 
times: in the rage of party-spirit, all mo- 
rality, or delicacy, or gentlemanlike feeling 
is despised as weakness ; and every ruffian 
who can render himself serviceable to a fac- 
tion, or who signalizes his adherence to it 
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by violence and vociferation, is dubbed a 
worthy excellent fellow, and abetted and 
in any outrage he dares to com- 
mit. runs thus high, even the 
value of the trial by jury is impaired, and a 
man ceases to have any reliance on the 
justice of his cause. Advances in physical 
science, and command of the powers of na- 
ture—gas-light, steam-navigation, railroads, 
fancied political improvements—without a 
proportionate progress in the higher sci- 
ence and department of morals, are positive 
evils, and imply and accelerate decay. We 
are building a Tower of Babel, and fondly 
imagining that we are nearer heaven, whilst 
the ground is cracking beneath our feet, and 
the earth opening to engulph the uncon- 
scious builders with their puny edifice.” 


A noble passage, the emanation of a 
manly and right feeling mind; if all 
cash aes thought and acted, who could 

ispute the propriety of a man being 
the absolute sovereign of his own do- 
mestic kingdom? But the positive 


e the minds of all good 
men and women, and a cry has gone 
forth in the land which has penetrated 
to the senate are somewhat pur- 
blind to questions of moral right), and 
it has actually giv = 


en its attention to some 
‘means of ameliorating the laws so cruel 
to the female sex. The question has 
favourably with a 


(ag tohgeaaee 
__ The origin of all this suffering and 
‘wrong, we own, may be traced to 


woman | lf. Women are blameable 
for their peeeeriefo each other ; 
their ¥ sympathy to feminine 

inflicted by the baseness of 
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which marriage is regarded in these 
times, and the hasty and heedless man- 
ner of contracting it, is the origin of a 
dark change in female happiness, and 
for this religious bigotry is answerable. 
A desire to avoid the abuses of Catho- 
licism made the Protestants fly to ano- 
ther extreme ; and regarding every 
beautiful woman who preferred a life 
of celibacy to the probable anguish 
awaiting marriage, with suspicion, as 
a Popish recusant and concealed nun, 
the public honour in which female re- 
ligious celibacy was held before the 
Reformation was changed into a public 
scorn, and Protestants have adaiked 
Jewish and Mahometan opinions in re- 
gard to the duty of marriage in women, 
in direct contradiction to the words of 
St. Paul, who has expressly given the 
palm of glory to a virgin life. As to 
the scriptural law of feminine obedi- 
ence, whether wrongly rendered by 
the translator or not, we are far from 
tracing any of the miseries of women 
to too strict an observance of it. 

St. Paul’s injunctions to that effect 
little more than enforce the necessity 
that there must be a head in a family ; 
there cannot exist two supreme autho- 
rities in a well-ordered house, and the 
man whose strength or ability gains 
sustenance for his family, ought in 
justice to be considered the sovereign 
in its disposal, and of those who parti- 
cipate. After all, the obedience re- 
quired by the Christian religion is 
little more than a practical exemplifica- 
tion of the beautiful Scriptural maxim, 
teaching, “that it is good for those 
who dwell in one house to be of one 
mind ;” a real impossibility, if its go- 
vernment be not vested in one person. 
Political republics have numerous ad- 
vocates, but we believe the wildest de- 
magogue never imagined a household 
republic—far from it; they are pro- 
verbially rigid disciplinarians by their 
own fire-sides. 

Our author points out defects in the 
translation of the celebrated Scriptural 
anathema, in Genesis, on Eve, and we 
own that his remarks recalled to our 
memory the historical anecdote which 
relates the indignation of the Saxon 
printer’s wife when the reformers thus 
translated the malediction. The frow, 
thinking the honour of the sex was 
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concerned, stole into the compositors’ 
room and altered the types from lord 
to fool, which, in German, only made 
the difference of two letters, from herr 
lord, to narr fool. Thus, in a nume- 
rous edition, the reading implied, in- 
stead of “he shall rule,” he shall fool 
over thee. Tradition says the woman 
was burnt for her pains with all the in- 
terpolated copies. But if, indeed, Mr. 
Mence’s readings are right, the trans- 
lators were little less blameable than 
the luckless frow. His words are 
strongly accusatory, but their justice 
must be determined by Hebraists. 


“ We are not called upon to allow brutes 
in the higher ranks of society to beat and 
trample upon their wives, because we can- 
not prevent a brute in the lowest rank from 
beating his wife, or selling her with a hal- 
ter round her neck in the market-place : but 
we are called upon to extend further relief 
and protection to the poor, and restrain 
also the brute in the lowest rank from such 
conduct, and society itself and public de- 
cency from such outrages, if we can. One 
might suppose that even the Devil, with all 
his ingenuity in quoting Scripture for his 
purpose, would hardly have ventured to 

uote it for such a purpose as hallowing 
abominations like these: yet to this length 
are men proceeding, and dishonouring and 
unhallowing the Scripture itself, when they 
push it to the extreme to which we now 
see it pushed, and insist upon it as an au- 
thority for the absolute and unlimited 
power of the husband and slavery of the 
wife.” 


It is not however for us to make long 
comment upon this passage, for no 
principle is laid down more authori- 
tatively than “love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” “do unto all men as thou 
wouldst they should do unto thee.” 


“‘The adversaries of such a reform can 
have nothing to oppose to it but their exag- 
gerated notion of the power of the husband, 
founded originally in misunderstanding and 
misapplication of the Scriptures, which is 
an impious and immoral notion and an in- 
stigation of the Devil, though many of them 
may not perhaps hold it impiously and im- 
morally but in mere error and being de- 
ceived ; and are so inured to the deceit by 
long habit and prejudice that they cling to 
it, and will cling, till they are familiarized 
to the opposite opinion, which they can 
only be by an opposite practice under a 
new law. Immorality, instead of being en- 
couraged by such a law, would be 


y 
discouraged and repressed ; for tyrannical 
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dispositions and violent tempers, like all 
other evil passions, are strengthened by in- 
dulgence, and weakened, and even changed 
by habitual restraint. 


* For use can almost change the stamp of nature, 
And master even the Devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency !’ 


“‘ With the improvement of the one sex, 
that of the other would go hand in hand; 
for the infidelity of the wife is occasioned, 
in most instances, by the unkindness and 
cruelty of the husband ;* and even in the 
absence of such a result, the natural re- 
source of weakness under oppression and 
terror is sycophancy, insincerity and cun- 
ning: and children, educated by and imi- 
tating the example of their parents, soon 
concentrate in their own character the op- 
posite vices of the tyrant and the slave, and 
are either violent or cunning, or perhaps 
both, as may best serve their immediate oc- 
casion. 

“Men accustomed to domineer at home, 
and to trample on all feelings and rights but 
their own, are disposed to be equally vio- 
lent and overbearing abroad, and as nar- 
rowly and exclusively selfish in public as in 
private life. And persons in the habit of 
carrying their ends by violence or cunning, 
and of placing their dependence upon such 
means, soon become lost to all sound and 
honest principles of opinion or action. It 
matters not to what political party men of 
this sort betong, or profess to belong. Whe- 
ther they call themselves tories or radicals, 
conservatives or reformers, their principles 
are the same; they aim at nothing but their 
own advantage and importance, under the 
pretext either of vindicating liberty or re- 
pressing licentiousness.. Moral reform must 
precede political. Families are the ele- 
ments of nations. Society, reformed in its 
elements and at its roots, would shoot forth 
sounder and healthier branches—the sources 
being cleansed and purified, every stream 
would flow more pure. Husbands, accus- 
tomed to restrain their selfish dispositions 
and violent passions, would become less sel- 
fish and violent, even in mind and thought, 
and in their exaggerated notions of their 
own rights and their own importance. Wo- 
men, emancipated from slavery, would feel 
that dignity of which they have been hi- 
therto divested, and rise above the mean 
vices which spring from weakness and fear. 
Children, with better examples before them, 
would grow up better, and be better fitted 
for the discharge of all their duties, not 
only in private but in public life. With 


* Mr. Freshfield, M.P., was so fully con- 
vinced of this being the case, that he assigned it 
as his reason for’ supporting the whole Bill of 
Sergeant Talfourd in its original state. 
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other and sounder principles of action than 
the mere desire of advancing ourselves, and 
with moderation and temper, we 
should all take more just and liberal views 
of our own rights, and pursue them with 
more regard to the rights of others. Every 
party, casting out the beam from their own 
eyes, would see more clearly to cast out the 
mote from the eyes of their brethren, and be 
careful to use the least possible violence in 
extracting it, and to give the least possible 
pain. Christianity, morality, good policy, 
and human happiness, would be advanced 
much more rapidly than by any improve- 
ments in the material sciences and arts, or 
by any extension of trade or commerce. 
And the foundation being well laid, the su- 
ture would be solid and durable. 
e might yet perhaps retrieve our national 
greatness, so unhappily reduced and im- 
paired—re-ascend to the place we have lost 
the first-rate Powers of Europe 
and of the world—and our posterity, re- 
ceiving it from us, and preserving it, and 
treading in our steps, the wish of the Patriot 
for his country might yet be realised—Esro 
Perpetua ! 


We own, while the monsters of our 
civil oe goat of modern birth, — 
the crying scan and disgraces of 
our land, and in the eyes Baris 
rear their abhorrent heads in our courts 
of justice, little can be done to inspire 
women with that noble feminine pride 
which is needful to insure the respect 
of lover or husband. It is monstrous 
indeed, that so little thought should be 
given to the interests and for the secu- 
rity of married women. Seduction, 
breach of contract, and matrimonial in- 
fidelity are crimes openly compounded 
for by money mulets according to the 
value of ; 

i — can be little aided 
even by the bill proposed by our author; 
they poh still Saiesteed as slaves and 
a price set upon their heads and their 
injuries estimated by pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings. All this wrong 
will by the next century right 

the brightest females in 

person and intellect will hold mar- 
in undue contempt, and leave 

the vile in , and the vulgar 

in manners, as fitting mates for men, 
who rate woman's value by such a 
slavish scale. By the ancient -eccle- 
siastical law, pre-contracts invalidated 

i ent marriage, with any other 
+; the penances for breaking the 
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seventh commandment involved, at 
least, as much inconvenience and per- 
sonal disgrace, as breaking the eighth. 

Our ancestors were foolishly and 
fondly superstitious ; they worship- 
ped saints, oni on their knees 
to relics on all occasions, and honoured 
every rag and tag on the gaberdine of 
an infirm and superannuated church ; 
they burnt women alive, too, who hap- 
pened to kill their husbands, ‘while 
men who murdered their wives, were 
only hanged very comfortably ;* but 
they received no money compositions 
for the injuries we have named, and by 
way of comparison may therefore be 
forgiven by women ! 

We consider that humane laws, pre- 
venting as far as possible the cruel from 
tormenting the helpless, ought to be 
enacted ; but if women would be true 
to themselves and one another, if they 
would exact a longer probation, and 
show a greater regard to moral worth 
in the lover, they would find better 
treatment on the part of a husband, 
and protective laws would be a dead 
letter. But while women look over 
dissimilarity of principle, and marry 
for the mere sake of a maintenance, 
or worse, for the mere sake of avoiding 
the stigma of celibacy—no human en- 
actments can prevent the fulfilment of 
the proverb, declaring—* that those 
who marry in haste, must repent at 
leisure.” 


A Wreath of Wild Flowers from New 
England. By F.S.Oscoon. Churton. 


Many a graceful flower may be selected 
by the hand of taste from the pages of 
this collection: some of the more fi- 
nished productions contained therein 
are not altogether strangers, having oc- 
casionally met our view among the 
selections from American poets that 
have been lately published in England. 
The volume commences with a dra- 
matic poem on the well-known history 
of Elfrida and Ethelwold—the subject 
of Mason’s magnificent, but half-for- 
gotten lyrical tragedy. There is no 
analogy between the notions of the 
English poet and the American lady ; 


“In these days the very frequent crime of 
wife-murder is usually brought in by juries, man- 
slaughter. 
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her strongest scenes are at the toilet of 
the indignant beauty, a sanctum into 
whose hallowed precincts Mason dared 
not intrude, and if he had, woe be to 
him.—Depart ye profane ! is the classic 
adjuration of every woman in every 
age, if man dare approach that sacred 
tar where the graces invest themselves 
with ten thousand new and unsuspected 
enchantments. Pope, with gallantry 
more than usual, says on this subject— 
«Where awful beauty puts onallhercharms.’ 
His description of the “ Toilet of Be- 
linda” is indeed a master-piece, but 
Pope was afterwards a disappointed 
lover, who offended against the majesty 
of the fair, and died hated and hating ; 
therefore he is no precedent on such a 
subject. Perhaps the toilet of Elfrida 
is the most celebrated of any in the 
historic page ; Mrs. Osgood has then 
justly made it a prominent feature in 
er poem. Ethelwold commanded his 
lady not only to make herself a fright, 
but to cut off all her beautiful hair—an 
aggravation of tyranny we owe to the 
imagination of our authoress ; we, in- 
deed, believe that such an outrage once 
entered into the head of a phrenologist, 
but none other mortal could expect a 
female out of the pale of the cloister to 
make a similar sacrifice. We leave 
Elfrida to speak on this matter in the 
words of our fair authoress. 
GILLIAN. 
Here is a rose-hued mantle wrought with 
pearls, (cheek. 
Twill match full well my lady’s glowing 
ELFRIDA. 
Nay, ’tis too bright,— 
The rose upon my cheek is dim to-day, 
And this will make it show more faintly still. 
What next ? 
GILLIAN, 
An amber velvet, madam. 
Adown its vest the sunny topaz gleams, 
*Mid wreaths of flowers in golden broidery. 
How fittingly its gorgeous folds would sweep 
Around that stately form. 
ELFRIDA. 
Out on the topaz, ’tis a beggar-stone ! 
A vassal’s wife may wear it—and shall I? 
V’ll have the white robe, girl, the silken one, 
Resplendent with the diamond’s regal ray ; 
The diamond suits the queen, and is alone 
Of all earth’s jewel star-drops worth the 


wearing. 

Bid them prepare the bath with perfume rare, 

Then, with all haste unto my chamber, 
Gillian : 
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And look you, my tiar of gems and gold. 
My silver mirror, and my jewell’d zone— 
T’ll be a star to-night, and win all eyes 
Unto my wondrous splendour—oh! this 
heart ! (Exit Elfrida. 
GILLIAN. 
“The diamond suits the queen!” my lady 
mistress, 
That haughty head of thine is turn’d I’m sure. 
(Exit Gillian. 
SCENE Il. 
A Grove near the Castle. 
Enter Elfrida and Adelmine. 
ELFRIDA. 
Ha! ha! ha! 
Thou wouldst have laughed as I do to have 
heard him ; . 
He bade me clip my glossy braids of hair, ’ 
Stoop in my gait, put on my lowliest garb, ‘ 
My coldest look,—do all I could to mar 
What he was pleased to call my loveliness. 
ADELMINE. 
And will you not, dear lady? 
ELFRIDA. 
Will I not? 
Nay, most obedient Adelmine, would you? 
ADELMINE. 
Oh! ask me not, Elfrida ; did mine eyes 
Wear the soft glory of an angel’s smile, 
I’d shut them with a still and stern resolve, 
Nor lift their lashes at a king’s command; 
Waved my rich tresses with the golden gleam 
That lighted Eve’s in paradise—I’d mar 
Their soft luxuriance with unfaltering hand ; 
I’d spare as soon the serpent that would 
sting me, 
Because its coils with changing splendour 
shone, 
As let a ringlet’s sunny lustre lure 
My heart from rectitude, my love to shame ; 
Rivall’d my roseate cheek the glowing dawn, 
I’d find some dye would change it, till its hue 
Were swart as Ethiop girl’s ; and should my 
smile 
Awake some sportive dimple from its sleep, 
To make that shadow lovely—like a star 
Twinkling on night’s dark cheek—I’d wear a 
look 
Solemn as eastern sage ; if peace and love 
Reposed upon'my pure mouth’s glowingarch, 
I’d bid repelling scorn usurp the throne ; 
A sculptor’s model were my glorious form 
For grace and queenly bearing as I moved, 
I’d stoop, I’d limp, to spoil its loveliness,— 
Nay, I would lame my limbs, deform my 
shape, 
And glory in the sacrifice, if so- 
My husband were unperilled. 

Our readers will perceive elegance of 
expression, with much melody and 
verbal beauty in this passage. If, in- 
deed, the same care and taste had been 
exercised in the composition of the rest 
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Bryant and Sigourney. 
t writers had 
to the world every little scribble tliat a 
trifling subject prom , or an idle 
hour tied forth, Peed they have 
ranked as they do either in America or 
England ? We ask Mrs. Osgood this 
question with an earnest interest, be- 
cause we see sufficient talent in her pub- 
lication to assure us that it ought to be 
far better. Her Wreath is not only 
composed of Flowers wild and tame, 
but stubble, weeds, and even rags mix 
themselves with them in ignoble fami- 
liarity. Among the last we mark 
~ ’s hirons,” “The Dandy’s Boots,” 
“ The Child’s Box,” pun ; and many 
follies too numerous to mention, con- 
tained in babies’ letters, pleasant enough 
as family scribbles, but sadly inane 
when before the public eye. 
Now we beg not to be mistaken : this 
lady writes charmingly about babies 
when she is in a more sensible mood, 
and we could quote sweet little lyrics 
from her volume to render her 


the wd poet laureate of those enchant- 
ing little e; but such are some of 
the early Flowers (and not the stubble 


and rags of which we complain), which 
compose her Wreath. Here is one we 
deem a very lovely little gem, with 
part of another. 

«What made my Ellen start and smile, 
Then sink in soft repose again, 

As if some joyous thought the while 

Had darted 7 enc her slumb’ring brain, 
Like rosy lightning brief and bright, 
Iilumining a summer night? 

“ Perhaps a viewless cherub stole, 

Young as thyself, as pure and fair, 

On tiny pinions to thy soul, 

And whisp’ring some sweet secret there, 
Awoke that smile of heavenly glee: 

My Ellen! wake—and tell it me!” 


* * . * 
“ My beantiful trembler! how wildly she 
shrinks ! 
And how wistful she looks while she lingers ! 
Papa is extremely uncivil she thinks,— 
She but pleaded for one of his fingers ! 
“What eloquent pleading! the hand reaching 
out, 


As if doubting so strange a refusal ; 
While her blue eyes say plainly ‘ What is he 


That he does not assist me as usual ?” 
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“Come on, my pet Ellen! we wont let you 
slip,— 

Unclasp those soft arms from his knee, love; 

I see a faint smile round that exquisite lip, 

A smile half reproach and half glee, love.” 


“ The Perjured Bride,” the “‘ Lament 
of Josephine,” “The Aeronaut,” all 
those addressed to Lizzie may be reck- 
oned the flowers. “The Rose in Ice” 
gives an idea femininely beautiful. 


“She has a glowing heart, they say, 
Though calm her seeming be ; 
And oft that warm heart’s lovely play 
Upon her cheek I see. 


“ Her cheek is almost always pale, 
And marble cold it seems, 
But a soft colour trembles there 
At times in rosy gleams! 


“Some sudden throb of love, or grief, 
Or pity, or delight, 
And lo! a flush of beauty—brief, 
But passionately bright! 


“She minds me of a rose I found 
In a far southern land,— 

A robe of ice its blushes bound, 
By winter breezes fann’d. 


* But softly through the crystal veil 
That gleamed about its form, 
There came a fitful glow to tell 

The flower beneath was warm! 


“ And thus, though cold her seeming be, 
Her cheek so calmly fair, 
Her spirit, struggling to be free, 
Doth often tremble there !”’ 

The “ Hymn to the Virgin” is highly 
poetical, but seems a little too much in 
earnest for Protestant readers. 

Many more beauties we could men- 
tion, and they make us regret the more 
that this lady did not publish a small, 
well-selected volume, unencumbered 
with inanities of the class alluded to. 
Those who have seen her more graceful 
lays blended with selections from the 
poesies of the gifted daughters of Ame- 
rica, will grieve that Frances Osgood has 
fallen into the error, now prevalent in 
England, of writing on every passing 
trifle, and publishing everything she 
writes, be it good, bad, or indifferent. 
American poetry seldom reaches us in 
this state, and for this reason, it has 
gained a higher name than that of Eng- 
land in the present day ; but we might, 
perhaps, if we saw the larger volumes 
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from which the “ Gems” of American 
poetry are drawn, rate their general 
powers at a lower grade than our own. 
We conclude with some pretty stanzas 
to our Queen, which will please, as 


“They told me the diamond- 
Gleam’d out like chain-lightning amid her soft hair, 
They told me the many-hued glory it shed 
Seem’d a rainbow still playing resplendently there; 
I marked not the gem’s regal lustre the while, 

I saw but her sunny, her soul-illumed smile. 


“They told me the plume floated over her face, 
Like a snowy cloud shading the rose-light of morn ; 
I saw not the soft feather’s tremulous grace, 
I watched but the being by whom it was worn; 
I watched her white brow as benignly it bent, 
While the million-voiced welcome the air around rent. 


“They told me the rich silken robe that she wore 
Was of exquisite texture and loveliest dye, 
Embroidered with blossoms of silver all o’er, 

And clasp’d with pure jewels that dazzled the eye: 
I saw not, I thought not of clasp, robe, or wreath, 
I thought of the timid heart beating beneath. 


“I was born in a land where they bend not the knee, 
Save to One—unto whom even monarch’s bow down . 
But lo! as I gazed, in my breast springing free, 

* Love knelt to her sweetness, forgetting her crown; 

And my heart might have challenged the myriads there, 
For the warmth of its praise, and the truth of its prayer. 


“And to her—to that maiden, young, innocent, gay. 
With the wild-rosejof childhood yet warm on her cheek, 
And a spirit, scarce calmed from its infantine play 
Into woman’s deep feeling, devoted and meek ; 

To her—in the bloom of her shadowless youth— 
Proud millions are turning with chivalrous truth. 


“It is right,—the All-judging hath ordered it so; 
In the light of His favour the pure maiden stands : 
And who that has gazed on her cheeks modest glow, 
Would not yield without murmur his fate to her hands ? 
Trust on, noble Britons! trust freely the while! 
I would stake my soul’s hope on the truth of that smile.” 


Poems. The Maid of Jaen, Timon, 
and The Bride of Placentia. Black 
and Armstrong. 

A resident in Spain, Mr. F. H. Standish 

has devoted his literary powers to the 

illustration of Spanish manners and 
scenery in two poems; in which, though 
far from perfect, we discern talents that 
we think will be better appreciated by 
the public, in these days, in any other 
species of composition verse. 

The two first poems are evidently 
juvenile productions; the last 

genius, but deserves reproof’ for some 


= 
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showing the feelings of an American 
lady towards her Majesty. The first 
four lines are injured by the prevalent 
faults of the author, but the rest is more 
worthy the subject. 


on her head 


sins against taste, for which we hope 
the author will be penitent. 

There is a want of perspicuity in the 
detail of the story which must make it 
perplexing to those unacquainted with 
Spanish history, and if the interesting 
extract from the old Spanish writer, 
preceding the story, be deemed likely 
to destroy the interest of the tale, it 
should have been appended to the notes. 
Nevertheless, every author of talent 
who writes in the country where his 
story is situated, stamps it with a certain 
degree of value, and we find occasionally 


descriptive passages in those parts 
heroic stanza is em- 


Ployed ; but we must protest against 


transitions into irregular verse ; 
wherever our author changes his metre 
he injures his work. ‘The first poem is 
iefly in octo-syllabic verse. Some of 


his landscapes are sketched 
with Fee penciling 3 as for instance— 


Save pines and slender ash, 
Weeping o'er torrents as they dash 
Down deep ravines that hide the day, 
And bare their bosoms to the spray ; 
Where intersected you may count 


all is lonely, nothing heard 

the shrill cry of famish’d bird. 

the naked mountain’s crest 

and vultures build their nest, 

their crag, in feather’d pride, 

young crew in air to ride ; 

g them fondly from the ground 

course to wheel around.” 

e are not partial to modern at- 

on classical subjects. The struc- 
the verse in “Timon” is well 
the Spenserian model; we 

concluding pages interesting, 
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and the superior attraction is when 
Timon is dismissed: strong proof that 


F 


subject is not well chosen. 

The “ Bride of Placentia” is founded 
a Spanish tradition of the early loves 
of Philip II. The following lines give a 


favou imen of the versification, 
and also a sketch of the story : 

“Who over Duenas’ thousand rills 
Which tri constant from its verdant hills, 


And views from far the extended plains be- 
Will just discern where wither’d plane-trees 


show 
The whiten’d fragments of a ruin'd wall 
Which 4 is standing, though condemn’d 
to 4 


Ere long by time. *Tis here to tend their 


The pastors hie, and as a signal keep 

Its remnants, where in lengthen’d band, 
The travellers resort, a spring at hand 

Ts ever found to flow, nor known to fail, 
Though summer heats or winter frosts pre- 
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_ vail, 
By rustics named ‘ La Monja,’ since the day 
~ Gonzales daughter had been known to stray, 
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Or had been stolen in such lengthen’d date,— 
All are uncertain what had been her fate ; 
Some to a cloister, or a court, have said 
A royal summons had disposed the maid. 
But nothing more was known, save that her 
sire 
Grew great in honours.—Those who would 
aspire 
To favour sought him, for the monarch ne’er 
Was known to hinder or reject his prayer. 
And constant actions, mirrors of the mind, 
Betray’d the secret, he had wish’d to bind 
Himself in marriage with the girl he loved,— 
A choice unworthy, by the world reproved,— 
And that intrigues of court, with priestly 
sway, 
Midst convent gloom conceal’d her from the 
day. 
While iia such period, stern and more 
severe, 
His iron yoke e’en slavery could not bear ; 
To view of others’ sufferings callous grown, 
He soughtin general grief to soothehis own.” 
The prose department of the work is 
full of information, and altogether makes 
us regret that a larger portion of the 
volume was not devoted by Mr. Stand- 
ish to observations on Spain at the 
present time. 


The Reclaimed Family. By tue Av- 
THOR oF Epwin anp Mary. Simp- 
kin. 


Lady Tuite has enriched our educa- 
tional literature with some excellent 
works full of pure morality and unaf- 
fected religious feeling, and we have 
given her our passing tribute of sincere 
approval. 

The present offering is superior in 

wer to her former productions and is 
ikely to embrace a more extensive 
utility. ‘The book is dedicated to the 
Board of Education in Ireland, and we 
are happy to observe, recommends it- 
self wholly by its earnest exemplifica- 
tion of duties due alike to God and 
God’s creatures, without the introduc- 
tion of one word offensive to the reli- 
gious prejudices of any denomination of 
Christians. 

Its plan traces the conversion and 
civilization of parents in low life, by 
means of their eldest daughter, who 
has received a suitable education from 
a charitable education lady, and the 
chapters are apologies or stories by 
which this young person instructs 
her school ; some are the simple an- 
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nals of the poor, others of a higher 
class, but all perfectly comprehen- 
sible to every one who can read the 
Scriptures ; some of the narratives are 
translations, and from them we extract 
this curious fact.— 


“ A soldier in the Italian regiment of the 
guards had, when at Milan, a dog that was 
much attached to him, following him to all 
his various military duties, and invariably 
mounting guard with him, and sharing his 
sentry-box whenever he stood sentry at the 
gate of the vice-regal palace. In 1812, at 
the time of the disastrous Russian campaign, 
among the numerous regiments composing 
the fine Italian army that marched with the 
viceroy of Italy, Eugene Beauharnais, went 
the Veliti, and with them the master of the 
dog. Tofino, who was already well-known 
to the soldiers, marched after his master, 
and crossed the Alps, and traversing a great 
portion of the European continent, finally 
arrived at Moscow, When the armies of 
Bonaparte were obliged to withdraw from 
that capital, Tofino still followed his master, 
and went through all the horrors of that 
memorable retreat. He was at the battle of 
Malorajoshlewitz, where the Italians be- 
haved gallantly, and suffered great loss, 
The viceroy’s Veliti, though they suffered 
much, had still the consistence and appear- 
ance of a regiment, when they reached the 
Berezina ; but, on the fatal passage of that 
river, where so many thousands perished, 
they lost more than half of their remaining 
men, and the master of Tofino was among 
the number. After that passage there was 
no order preserved in the retreat ; the frag- 
ments of the Veliti, were mixed up with the 
fragments of other regiments, and all went 
on in fearful confusion. Tofino, however, 
had crossed the river in safety, and had 
lingered some time on the bank, barking 
and moaning as though he missed some- 
body; was soon after seen trotting after 
some of the Veliti ; and so he continued to 
be seen, day after day, and week after week, 
keeping up with the retreating soldiery, and 
always close to those who wore the uniform 
of his unfortunate master. This circum- 
stance naturally made an impression on the 
men; and some of his master’s comrades, 
in the midst of their own miseries and pri- 
vations, attended to the wants of the dog, 
who showed such fidelity to the regiment. 
But, in spite of these cares and their ca- 
resses, Tofino would never exclusively at- 
tach himself to any other man : on the con- 
trary, he always looked out for the greatest 
number of the Veliti, and where they went 
he followed, ess of the individuals 

who would have sustained him by their 
particular kindness. In this manner, from 
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Moscow, he reached Wilna, then traversing 

the rest of Lithuania and Poland, the king- 

dom of Prussia, a part of Saxony, the states 

of the Confederacy of the Rhine, Bavaria, 

the Tyrol, and more than two thousand 

five hundred English miles, Tofino again 

entered Milan, in the summer of 1813, in 

the rear of a small body of the Veliti. How 

this poor Italian dog had travelled through 

regions, and swam over frozen rivers, where 

the very horses of the country had died, 

was a marvel to all who witnessed the tra- 

gical retreat. And,’’ observed Agnes, ‘‘ can 

only be accounted for by the strength of at- 

tachment which the poor dog bore to his 

master, and the hope of again meeting him, 

a hope which seems never to have forsaken 

Tofino until his arrival at Milan, when he 

went straight to the barracks which the 

Veliti had occupied, and, after waiting 

there some time, he trotted to the sentry- 

box, by the palace-gate, where he had so 

often mounted guard with his master, and 

he never more moved a hundred yards from 

it! The first two or three days he was 

heard to howl and moan, but this sad mood 

passed, and he occupied his corner in the 

sentry-box in silence. The interesting anec- 
dote reached the ears of the viceroy, Beau- 

harnais, who ordered that poor Tofino 
should be kindly treated and well fed, and 
considered as a pensioner of the state. 
But there was no need for these orders, the 
whole army, the whole population of Milan, 
regarded the dog almost as a sacred animal, 
and were accustoméd to show him to all 
strangers as one of the ornaments and won- 
ders of the city. In 1814, when the French 
were driven out of Italy, Tofino fell, with 
all Lombardy and the States of Venice, into 
the power of the Austrians, who treated the 
dog kindly; he continued to occupy his cor- 
ner of the sentry-box, and was feasted and 
pointed out as before. Tofino lived several 
months under the regime of the House of 
Austria, and then died full of honours and 
deeply regretted by the Milanese.” 


Hoop’s Own, No. XI.—Hood has 
been an editor—indeed, no one but aper- 
son of that profession could have written 
the following comic exordium, which 
we seriously recommend to the attention 
of our correspondents, reminding them, 
soberly and sadly, that many a true 
word is spoken in jest. 

“It is more difficult than may be sup- 
posed to decide on the value of a work in 
MS., and especially when the handwriting 
presents only a swell mob of bad characters, 
that must be severally examined and re-ex- 
amined to arrive at the merits or demerits 
of the case. Print settles it, as Coleridge 
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whilst the mind has to scramble through 
of scribble-scrabble, as stiff as a 
gorse cover. The beauties of the piece will 
as naturally appear to disadvantage through 
such a medium, as the features of a pretty 
woman through a bad pane of glass; and 
without doubt, many a tolerable article has 
been consigned hand over head to the Ba- 
laam Box for want of a fair copy.. Where- 
fore, O ye Poets and Prosers, ah aspire to 
write in Miscellanies, and above all, O ye 
palpitating Untried, who meditate the offer 
of your maiden essays to established perio- 


L 


known the conductor of a magazine to be 
converted by a crabbed MS. to the same 
Opinion. Of all things, theréfore, be legible ; 
and to that end, practise in penmanship. 
If oy have never learned, take six lessons 
of Mr. Carstairs. Be sure to buy the best 
paper, the best ink, the best pens, and then 
sit down and do the best you can; as the 
do—put out your tongue, and 

take pains. So shall ye haply escape the 
rash rejection of a jaded editor; so, having 
pee hand, it is possible that your 
follow ; and so, last not least, ye 

may oeoegal Fae those awful mistakes 
the press which sometimes ruin a poet’s 
sublimest effusion, by pantomimically trans- 
forming his roses into noses, his angels into 
angles, and all his happiness into pappiness.”” 


“The Ocean considered per Se,’’ 
rather cramp in style from the 
efforts of pun-catching, pos- 
sesses real comic merit. We infinitely 
commend to Mr. Hood’s attention the 
propriety of curtailing his poetic depart- 
ment, and extending the quantum of 
his prose stories, of ihividiiug his talent 
for drawing humorous character and 
delineating humorous circumstances, 
and of keeping in wholesome restraint 
his passion for word-catching, pun- 
, and wire-drawing. There is 
some in his angry lover, but we 
think the Salitidier wrood-cuts teas- 
ingly it 


Tue Raitway Catenpar ror 1839. 
—The Railway Times Office has put 
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forth as an almanack a very large sheet 
showing the course of the different rail- 
ways in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
with their branches complete and in 
progress, hours and places of starting, 
and indeed all the information which 
the public can require. 


Tae Comic Atmanack For 1839. 
Tilt.—Step no farther than the title— 
the letters attract attention ; gaze at 
them separately and you cannot fail to 
burst out in laughter—each letter is a 
practical jest, in human form, in which, 
doubtless, Mr. Rigdum Funnidos, Gent., 
himself figures away funnily. May 
exhibits, above, the usual accessories of 
a concert, and below, “an Evening 
Concert” of what think you, fair read- 
ers?—four cats upon a sky-light— 
doubtless one a Braham, and another 
at least some first-rate cat-gut accom- 
paniment. The whimsical Lion and 
his tiger ; chess—black moves and 
wins ; dog-days end. Harvey (R.V.) 
versus Jarvey—a hit at the new coach 
and carriage commission (which has 
already worked very great good), are 
clever hits. But, in truth, there is so 
much of real fun and talent for every 
month in the year that, lacking the aid 
of pictorial illustrations, we cannot do 
justice to the witty author and clever 
publisher by a simple extract. 


Mr. Moon’s Eneravine or CHaA- 
Lon’s Portrait or Her Masesty.— 
After a careful comparison of the 
finished engraving with the original 
drawing, we were delighted to find 
that the artist has worked out the 
features more faithfully if possible 
than they beam forth in the latter— 
more especially as poste the expres- 
sion of the mouth. It is truly a most 
brilliant effort of the graver, and the 
pledge given to the subscribers for its 
being executed in the highest style of 
art, been most loyally redeemed. 
Notwithstanding extraordinary care and 
taste have been bestowed on the acces- 
sories, still there is a pervading air of 
grace and dignity in this portrait, de- 
rived from a carefuland skilful handling 
of the figure rather than from the grace- 
ful disposition of millinery, which, in 
many of Mr. Chalon’s portraits, forms 
the most attractive feature. 
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THEATRES. 


Drury Lane.—Since our last, very little 
has occurred in the theatrical world. Ros- 
sini’s opera of ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” is the only 
novelty at this establishment. It has been 
got up with great splendour and, together 
with Van Amburgh and his Lions, and the 
ballet of ‘‘ The Spirit of Air,’”’ has attracted 
good houses. The opera, however, loses 
considerably by its cast. Braham, as Tell, 
at times shines out with much of his former 
powers, but on the whole he is passé. Allen, 
as Arnold, has too weak a voice to produce 
any effect; and the music of the part of 
Matilda is not suited to Miss Romer’s voice. 
So that the production, in a musical point of 
view, may be regarded as a failure. The 
scenery is, however, very beautiful, and the 
choruses, especially the gathering of the 
cantons, exceedingly good. 

In all due observance of the old panto- 
mimic rite, this theatre brought forward its 
annual offering to Momus, under the ap- 
propriate title of Harlequin and Jack Frost, 
or Old Goody Hearty. To what nursery 
tale the incidents of the plot—‘‘ where plot 
was none ”—are- referable, we know not, 
our readers must be satisfied to receive a 
brief account of it as we saw it developed. 
Jack Frost, (Master Marshall), is an icicular 
imp, attendant on Druda, Queen of the 
Northern Faires (Miss Forde), which said 
queen, coming amongst mankind in the 
disguise in which we are all familiar with 
such personages :—viz. of an old woman, 
seeks refreshment at the cottage of Old 
Goody Hearty. Goody’s eldest daughter, 
Blanche, a conglomeration of dumplings in 
outward appearance, treats the supplicant 
with disdain, by whom she is condemned to 
become no less a person than a queen. She 
is accordingly extemporaneously wooed b 
Pingue Capui, king of Utopia, a caomsoch 
whose subjects and self are a race well 
known to our pantomimists, as having pro- 
digiously large heads and quizzical physiog- 
nomies. Queen, she becomes; but from 
that moment she leads the life, if not of a 
dog, at least of a very ill-used cat, until the 
course of events is arrested by the usual 
transformations. 

Wieland was the Clown; Harlequin, Mr. 
Howell; Pantaloon, Mr. Elliott, and Col- 
umbine, Miss Barnett. Wieland was the 
all in all of the whole thing. Many of the 
transformations were clever, but the instan- 
taneous changes of entire scenes was the 
most remarkable feature of the whole piece. 
There was an attempt to burlesque the ex- 
hibition of the Bayaderes, but it was ex- 
cessively stupid ; and there was, strange to 


say, a mockery of Van Amburgh and his 
beasts, got up very elaborately—it was 
hissed off the stage. The Lehmann and 
Winter families, from Germany, actually 
introduced a pantomime of their own into 
the piece of the house. They were dismissed 
with hootings, fora more clownish exhibi- 
tion could not be matched on the humblest 
of our stages. In the dancing line some of 
their party were much more successful, and 
the performance on the tight rope and feats 
of balancing were exceedingly clever. Van 
Amburgh exhibits his animals as usual, in 
the course of the pantomime. Without any 
very great display of humour the thing went 
off with moderate but by no means perfect 
success. 

Covent Garpen.—Sheridan Knowles’s 
“William Tell’ has been revived with al- 
terations by the author and the addition of 
Rossini’s choruses, and is deserving of great 
credit. The other pieces, since our last, 
have been—‘‘ The Tempest,” ‘“ Macbeth,” 
“The Lady of Lyons,” ‘“‘Cymbeline,” ‘The 
Winter's Tale,”’ “ fon,” ‘ Othello,” “* Wer- 
ner,” and ‘‘ Venice Preserved.” 

The very lengthy pantomime at this house 
is called Harlequin and Fair Rosamond ; or 
Old Dame Nature and the Fairy Art. It 
commences with a beautiful view of the 
“« Silent Valley ” where Nature dwells: this 
was followed by the ‘‘ Triumph of Art,” 
combining in one view all the great works 
that art in all ages has accomplished. The 
Pyramids, the Colossus of Rhodes, the Par- 
thenon, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
and sketches of celebrated statues that set 
forth her glories in the classic days. These 
were mixed up with steam-boats, bridges, 
railroads, locomotive engines, and all the 
other uses of practical art in modern days. 
Then comes the ‘‘Terrace of Clifford Castle,” 
‘the Cedar Chamber,” “‘ the Water Gate,” 
“the Labyrinth and Fair Rosamond’s 
Bower,” and all the other accessories to the 
story of her royal lover and Fair Rosamond. 
The scenery is well painted, and the practi- 
cal jokes of the several person: before 
their final transformation into “Sorbeqsias 
Clown, &c., are not unworthy the panto- 
mimic muse. The most lau le is that 
where a rope is thrown over from the castle 
to the drowning lover, the weight of the sink- 
ing hero dragging battlements and all into 
the same gulf. At this point of the drama 
the good fairy appears and transforms Mr. 
Smith into Harlequin, Mr. Blanchard into 
Pantaloon, Mr. F. Matthews into Clown, 
and Miss Rosa Bodmin into Columbine, and 
the usual drollery of the pantomine begins. 


We cannot say that the tricks are clever, or 
the changes numerous. At the conclusion 
of the comic di » a pictorial exhibition 
called, the Covent Garden Annual was at- 
rr ae We have seen better things of the 

and we miss the pencil of Stanfield. 
The pantomime must be cut down and the 
tricks made more lively to meet with hearty 


2 onan from the public. 
_Haymarxer.— My Little Adopted,” 


from the Song of T. H. Bayly, is the only 
novelty ; the plot resembles that of the bur- 
letta of ‘« First Love.” 


‘ Power has returned from America, and 
has been enthusiastically welcomed. 

‘The holiday entertainments at this theatre 

were the comedy of ‘‘ A Youthful Queen,” 


(the pri character in which was played 
by Mise ‘Taylor in a very graceful and dig- 
nified manner) ; a musical, historical, pas- 
toral, or three act drama, called “ O’Flan- 
and the Fairy; or a Midsummer 

's Dream (not Shakspeare’s”) and the 

farce of “Tom Noddy’s Secret.”” The 
iry piece was a vehicle for Mr. Power’s 
and comicalities, which render 

him unapproachable in that genre by any 


living actor. The drama was very laugh- 
able, and the gro dancing, Irish jigs, 
and melodies, excited considerable applause. 


Mr. Webster and Mrs. Fitzwilliam exerted 
themselves successfully, and the piece 


was for repetition without a dis- 
cantiaatiteice : 


Otympre.— Madame Vestris, alias Mat- 
thews, has arrived. 

The new pieces are a successful burletta, 
entitled “The Queen’s Horse,” and a fac- 
simile of “The Burlington Arcade” by C. 
They are both good in their way. 

On Wednesday night Mr. Charles Mat- 
thews made his re-appearancesincehis return 
from America in his own burletta of ‘‘ Pat - 


[ 


success. His reception was most flattering, 
the applause being general and enthusiastic. 
He appeared very deeply to feel the compli- 
ment, and at the close of the piece endea- 


youred to express his thanks; but after a 


— utterance, and he was compel- 
The novelty intended to have 

_ been produced here on that evening has 
?p r a fortnight, for the pur- 
pose of g Madame Vestris an oppor- 
aa, the principal character, 
vhich been written with a view to her 
rform: of it. The old and familiar 
of “‘ Blue Beard” forms the staple of 
rthcoming novelty, which, it is under- 


ei e after the manner 
ofthe Lock” “Puss in Boots,” 
er extrav ‘peculiar to this 

id we doubt not to its fashionable 


i 
z 
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visitors, who are capable of appreciating 
good taste and talent, that the restoration 
of the fair lessee will not be considered 
amongst the least acceptable of its attrac- 
tions. 

ApeLpui.—Jim Crow Rice! spring Rice! 
yet not the M.P. Rice, has arrived from 
Yankee Land, and is jumping with great 
ardour at the Adelphi and Pavilion Theatres. 

“The Wreck at Sea,” founded on the 
heroic conduct of Grace Darling, has made 
a good after-piece during the past month, 

This temple of varied novelty produced 
its Christmas pantomime under the title of 
“‘Harlequin and the Silver Dove; or, the 
Fairy of the Golden Ladder.” The usual 
prelude leading to the tricks and transfor- 
mations introduces Baron Rumgrunt, a 
sort of being invested with mysterious in- 
fluence, bearing off his daughter from Flo- 
rian, a peasant who is deeply enamoured of 
her, and to whom she is not less attached. 
The lovers, however, are very soon brought 
again together, through the kind interfer- 
ence of “Gloriana, Fairy of the Silver Dove,” 
who employs a number of her attendant 
spirits to construct a golden ladder for the 
purpose. The result is that, at the en- 
trance of the good fairy, the Baron’s fair 
daughter is transformed into Columbine and 
her lover Florian into Harlequin. The 
Baron at the same time exercising his 
power, changes two most unsightly-looking 
characters, the one into Clown and the 
other into Pantaloon. From this mo- 
ment the scene of bustle and extravagant 
drollery continues without interruption 
to the falling of the curtain. Several of 
the tricks are original and ingenious; the 
performers exerted themselves to the utmost, 
and the whole performance elicited unequi- 
vocal symptoms of content from a house 
crowded in every part. 

Vicrorta. — The performance at this 
theatre commenced with the tragedy of 
“Alexander the Great,” which seemed to 
afford great delight to a house overflowing 
in every part. The great attraction of the 
evening was doubtless the pantomime an- 
nounced by the doubly-attractive title of 
“An entirely new romantic, Germanic, 
legendary, serio, operatic Christmas panto- 
mime,” called, ‘‘Harlequin and the Sprite 
of the Elfin Glen; or, the Grim Gray 
Old Woman.”” The story is of common- 
place kind. The lady is of course in du- 
rance vile, and Harlequin, who first appears 
as a German Huntsman, goes forth resolved 
upon her release from her cruel tyrants, 
who are respectively transformed into 
“Clown” and ‘‘ Pantaloon.” Some of the 
opening scenes were pretty well painted, 
and the few tricks and transformations 
went off very well for a first night’s perfor- 
mance. The applause was very hearty 
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throughout, and the audience seemed to be 
altogether well pleased with the night’s en- 
tertainment. 


Miss Adelaide Kemble is at Venice with 
her father and made a successful debit 
November 24th, at the Grand Theatre La 
Fenice, as Norma. She goes to Trieste to 
sing at the Carnival. 

Taglioni is going to Vienna; she is en- 
gaged for six months at 12,500 francs per 
month. 


The Northern Yacht.—The wreck of this 
steamer is stated to have been cast ashore 
early in December, near Berwick. This 
vessel, it may be remembered, sailed from 
Newcastle for Leith, Thursday morning, 
Dec. 11th, having on board five cabin, and 
six steerage passengers, and a crew of thir- 
teen hands. The night set in extremely 
boisterous, though she put ashore a passenger 
at North Sunderland and was safe when 
passing Holy Island, there is little doubt 
she went down in the storm, in all proba- 
bility not far from the spot where she is said 
to have cast off, owing to astiff gale from the 
south-east for several days which has no 
doubt contributed to drive the wreck on 
shore. 

As the Duchess of Nassau was taking an 
airing with her children in the environs of 
Wisbaden on the Ist. of December, her 
carriage was overturned in consequence of 
one of the wheels coming off. Her Serene 
Highness was slightly bruised, but Prince 
Nicholas was severely injured. 

Effects of Excessive Joy.—The Duchess 
of Leuchtenburg is stated to have experienced 
such an agitation of delight on receiving 
intelligence of her son’s marriage with the 
Grand Duchess ona of Russia having 
been determined upon thatsheswooned away. 
The Duchess is to proceed to St. Peters- 
burg to be present at the nuptials. The 
Bavarian Minister at that court has been 
invited on that occasion with the order of 
St. Anne. 

Royal Ascent of Vesuvius.—The Queen 
Dowager of England ascended Mount Ve- 


‘suvius a few weeks since. Her Majesty’s 


suite was very numerous, and required 
twenty-five palanquins, each borne by two 
men, to enable them to reach the summit 
without fatigue. 

Honour to Art.—The Emperor of Austria 
has ordered a statue of Titian to be erected 
at Venice. 

Projected Royal Marriage.—The marriage 
of the hereditary Prince of Orange with a 
Princess of Wirtemberg is said to have been 
fixed for the first fortnight in May. 

Mademoiselle Blasis.—This eminent vo- 


.intention to import no more horses from 


Charles Kean is at Edinburgh performing 
Sardanapalus. 

Pauline Garcia, sister of the lamented 
Malibran, made her debit at the Theatre de 
la Renaissance at Paris, on Saturday, De- 
cember 15th. We hear that she resembles 
her sister in her features and fournure, and 
also in her voice. She sang a scena from 
Costa’s Malek Adhel ; an air by De Beriot ; 
and the “ Trille du Diable’’ from Tartini’s 
Dream. 


calist died lately at Florence, after a week’s 
illness, from inflammation on the lungs. Her 
funeral, in the church of Santa Croce, was 
attended by a great concourse of persons, 
and Mozart’s requiem was performed over 
her remains. A funeral cantata was also 
performed, as a tribute to her memory, in 
the Theatre Pargola. 

Anticipated Interesting Disclosures.—By 
an order of the senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Upsal, in Sweden, the two large 
chests which King Gustavus ITI, presented to 
the University on the lst of January 1789, 
sealed up, and with his desire that they 
should not be opened till half a century had 
elapsed, have been brought up from the 
vaults, and placed in one of the galleries of 
the establishment, to be opened on the first 
of January next, in the presence of the 
prince royal, who has promised to attend. 
These mysterious chests are of different 
sizes, but both are strongly bound with 
bands of iron. The largest is so heavy that 
it required four horses to draw it. 

The Queen’s Stables.—These stables are 
not kept so warm as those which inclose 
hunters in Leicestershire, and most other 
parts of the kingdom, where the temperature 
is 60 degrees at least. A fine coat cannot be 
produced in avery cool stable. Horses used 
upon hard roads frequently show windgalls, 
and these excrescences or tumours appear 
upon many of her Majesty’s horses ; all of 
which are fat, rather than in that hard, wiry 
condition, so essential to the racer, and in- 
deed to the hunter also. It is her Majesty’s 


Germany, but to procure more active nags 
in this country, Queen Victoria, like her 
grandfather George III., being pleased with 
quick travelling. The establishment is alto- 
gether suitable for the sovereign of the Bri- 
tish Empire. The harness-room affords a 
complete treat, while nothing can be more 
beautiful than the carriages, Sask blue being 
the favourite lining of William IV., delicate 
light drab that of his niece Victoria. The 
taste of George IV. was more gaudy, as ex- 
emplified by the lining of his elegant vis-a- 
vis, now utterly unemployed. 
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VIVAT REGINA. 


Nov. 26 (Windsor).—Her Majesty and 
Suite walked for some time on the Terrace. 

The Marquis of Conyngham and the Earl 
of Ilchester arrived at the Castle on a visit 


to Her iesty. 
27 aaa the Duchess of 
Kent visited T. R.H’s the Duke and Duchess 


of Cambridge at Kew. 

The of Fingall, Lord and Lad 
Barham, and the Hon. William Cowper left, 
— the gag od ‘ayhrean — 

‘orrington, Sir Frederick Stovin, and Mr. 
Brand arrived at the Castle. 

This ging the birthday of the Princess 
of Cambridge, H.R.H. visited the 
and Duchess at Kew. 

28.—The Duke of Cambridge came to town 
from Kew and returned in the afternoon. 

29.—Her Majesty arrived at the New 
Palace at twenty minutes before two o'clock 
from Windsor le, attended by the Mar- 

of Tavistock and the Hon. Mrs, 

escorted by a party of Hussars. 

Her Majesty held a Court and Privy Coun- 

cilat two o'clock. At the Court, H. Ex. Sarim 

Effendi had the honour of an audience to 

deliver to Her Majesty his letters of recall 

from the Sultan, and to take leave. At the 

same time H. Ex. Redschid Pacha was pre- 

sented to Her Majesty to deliver his creden- 

tials as Ambassador Rakvacetivery from the 

and to nt the magnificent bril- 

liant necklace shich he brought as a present 
from his Ottoman Majesty. 

The Queen left town with her suite in two 

and four at ten minutes past four 
Gaede conten by a party of Hussars, for 
‘Windsor Castle. 

) The Earl of Ichester and Lady 

left the Castle. 


> a 

30 -—The Marquis of Conyng- 
ham and ettccuet te. took their 
— Colonel Buckley arrived. 

\ 1 (Windsor).—Her Majesty and 
suite rode out on horseback. 


Honourin waiting on the Queen. 
Viscountess Howick, the 
ger Countess and Lady Fanny Cowper, 

and the Hon. Wm. Cowper arrived on a visit 

to Her 


2 fa 
of Rev. 


St. The r- Moore 


2 ing his text from 
St. Paul's Epist. » 23 and 24 


verses—‘* Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, 
as to the Lord, and not unto men; knowin 

that of the Lord ye shall receive the pele. 
of inheritance, for ye serve the Lord Christ.” 
The Rev. Mr. Gore chanted the first part of 
the service. The Rev. Messrs. Musgrave 
and Moore officiated at the Altar. The an- 
them was the Collect for Quinquagessima 
Sunday, set to music by Marsh; the verses 
of the Service and Anthem were taken by 
Messrs. Harris, French and Turner andtwo 
choristers. Mr. Elvey presided at the organ. 

The weather prevented Her Majesty 
walking on the Terrace. 

3 (Windsor).—The Queen rode out ‘on 
horseback through Old Windsor, Woodside, 
to the Bagshot Road, thence through Egham, 
Englefield Green, Priesthill, and through 
old Windsor and Frogmore to the Castle. 

4 (Windsor).—Her Majesty did not leave 
the Castle. H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent 
walked on the Slopes and Terrace. The 
ladies of the Court took drives in pony- 
phaetons. 

5 (Windsor).—Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback. M. Von Praet and Baron Dies- 
kau took their departure. The Marquis of 
Conyngham, Vis. Melbourne, and Hon. 
W. Cowper arrived. 

6 (Windsor ).—Her Majesty took her usual 
equestrian exercise. HAH. The Duchess 
of Kent walked on the Slopes and on the East 
Terrace for some time. ‘The Dow. Countess 
and Lady Fanny Cowper, and the Marquis 
Conyngham left the Castle, and the Ear! of 
Albemarle arrived on a visit to Her Ma- 


jesty. 


y 
7 A alec ma nites anes Earl and Countess of 
Errol arrived on a visit to Her Majesty. 
Vis. Melbourne and the Hon. W. Cowper 
left the Castle. The Earl of Durham av. 
rived at his residence in Cleveland Row. 

8 (Windsor).—Her Majesty and suite 
rode out on horseback. 

9 Sunday (Windsor) —Her Majesty and 
her august Mother attended Divine Service 
in the Chapel Royal St. George’s. The 
Rev. Mr. Moore preached the Sermon, 
taking his text from Ecclesiastes, chap. ix. 
verse 10. The first part of the Service was 
chanted by the Rev. Mr. Gore. The Rey. 
Dr. Goodall (Provost of Eton) and the Rey. 
Mr. Moore officiated at the Altar. The 
Anthem was “ Holy, Holy,” and the Halle. 
lujah Chorus, Handel; the solo being sung 
by_one of the choristers. _ 

Viscount Melbourne arrived. 


—~ 


Te Deum, Jubilate, K: 
were kings 
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10 (Windsor).—_The Queen walked on 
the Terrace. Viscountess Torrington with 
her daughter arrived on a visit to Her 


Majesty. 

1 (Windsor).—The Queen took her usual 
equestrian exercise at two o'clock, by Frog- 
more and through the village of Datchet, at- 
tended by a numerous suite, returning at four 
o'clock. 

The Hon. Major Keppell and Sir Henry 
Wheatley arrived at the Castle. 

12 ( Windsor).— Her Majesty held a Privy 
Council at one o’clock, at which a proclama- 
tion was passed for preventing meetings by 
torchlight. Soon after the Council, the Queen 
rode out on horseback in the Park, accom- 

ied by the Lord Chancellor, Viscount 
Miiccres, Lord Glenelg, and suite. 

The Earl and Countess of Albermarle ar- 
rived at the Castle. 

13 (Windsor). —Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback. 

The Hon. Mr. Byng arrived at the Castle 
on a visit to her ap’ pes, 

14 (Windsor).—Her Majesty, with a lar 
retinue, went on horseback to witness the 
turning out of a stag at Mile House, be- 
tween Salt Hill and Maidenhead. Others 
of the royal suite and visitors were in pony 
phaetons. Her Majesty returned at three 
o'clock to the Castle. ‘The day was exceed- 
ingly fine, and the field of sportsmen were 
highl: fied, as well as au immense con- 
pew the royal presence. 

The American Minister and Mrs. Steven- 
son took their departure, The Hon. Mr. 
Murray left the Castle on a visit to Sir Gore 
Ouseley. Lady Catherine Buckley arrived 
on a visit to her Majesty. 

15 (Windsor).—The Queen, attended by 
her suite, took her usual equestrian exercise. 
The Earl and Countess of Albemarle took 
their departure. 

16 (Windsor). — Her mast rd attended 
Divine Service at the Royal Chapel of St. 
ee The Rev. Mr. Moore’ preached 
the on, taking his text from 1st chap. 
St. John, 23 ver. The Rev. C. Knyvett 
chanted the first part of the Service ; the lst 
lesson was read by the Rev. Dr. Goodall, the 
2nd lesson by the Rev. Mr. Moore, the two 
latter gentlemen officiating at the altar. The 
yrie Eleison, and Creed, 
in C. The Anthem, “My God, 

yy hast thou forsaken me ” Reynolds. 

7 (Windsor).—Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback by Frogmore and Old Windsor, 
attended by a numerous retinue. ‘The Mar- 
chioness of Tavistock and the Hon. Mrs. 
Brand rode out in a pony phaeton. 

18. Her Majesty and her august mother 
left Windsor Castle at half-past ten o'clock, 
in a carriage and four, escorted by a party 
of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 
under the command of Lieut. Beauchamp 
Proctor, for the Pavilion, at Brighton. At 
the north gate of the Palace, several thousand 
persons had assembled to greet her Majesty 
on her arrival. 

Lord Melbourne returned to town from 
Windsor Castle. 


Queen’s Gazette. 
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19 (Brighton).—Neither the Queen, the 
Duchess of Kent, nor the Princess Augusta 
quitted the Pavilion. 

20 (Brighton).—The Queen rode out in 


the afternoon on horseback, for two hours, 
leaving the Palace at half-past one. Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent took a 


carriage a, attended by Lady Mary Stop- 
ford. The Princess Augusta took a carriage 
drive, and also walked on the Chainpier, ac- 
companied by Lady Elizabeth Cornwallis. 

21 (Brighton).—The Queen rode out on 
horseback. The Duchess of Kent, attended 
byLady Mary Stopford, took a carriage airing. 
Her R. H. Princess Augusta took a carriage 
airing, attended by Miss Wynyard. 

22 (Brighton).—Owing to the unfavour- 

able state of the weather, her Majesty could 
only take equestrian exercise in the riding 
school. 
23 (Sunday). Her Majesty attended divine 
service in the Palace Chapel. Prayers were 
read and the sermon preached by the Rev. 
J.S.M. Anderson : text, Phil. chap. iv. ver.§6. 
“In every thing by prayer and pela ere 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.” 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
who had been slightly indisposed, was conval- 


escing. 

24 (Brighton). —The Queen, attended by 
her suite, was again obliged to take exercise 
in the riding school. 

25, Christmas Day (Brighton.) — The 
Queen attended divine worship at the be b= 
Chapel, accompanied by her re mother 
the Duchess of Kent, and the Princess 
— Prayers were read by the Rev. J. 
S. M. Anderson, and the sermon was preach- 
ed by the Bishop of Chichester: text, 1 Tim. 
i. ver 15. His Eordabig afterwards adminis- 
tered the sacrament to her Majesty, to the 
Duchess of Kent, and to the members of 
the royal household. 

Dr. Sir James Clark, physician to the 
Queen, quitted for town. 

26 (Brighton).—The Queen remained in 
the Palace all day. The Duchess of Kent, 
however, took a carri airing, and 
walked for some time on the Western Es- 

lanade, attended by the Honourable Miss 


urray. 

The Princess Augusta drove out, attended 
by Miss Wynyard. 

Mrs. Brand, one of the Women of the 
Bedchamber, took her departure, with Mr. 
Brand and General Trevor, for Glynde.* 

Viscount Melbourne and the Hon. G. 
Byng, Comptroller of the Household, arrived 
at the Palace in the evening. 

27 (Brighton).—Her Majesty went out on 
horse with a numerous suite. H. R. H. 
the Duchess of Kent took a carriage airing, 
attended by the Hon. Miss Murray. 


GUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. 


H.R. H. Duchess of Kent, Nov. 18. 
Princess creed Nov. 25. 
Viscount Melbourne, Dec. 9, 12. 
Earl of Albemarle, Dec. 12. 
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Universal Literary Cabinet, 64, St..James's 
Street.—We direct the attention of such of 
our who are desirous of perusing 
the continental periodicals and journals, to 
a large collection to be met with in the mag- 
oe of the above establishment— 
ina to all the London daily, weekly, 
and the provincial newspapers. The ar- 
are conducted with great taste 
il 3 ® commodious café is ap- 
ed to the er combining, 
with a most varied intellectual 
Spam the — range of fo- 

ish periodical literature, most 
of the advantages of a first-rate club in the 


amusement 
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General Trevor, Dec. 25. 
Miss Wynyard, Dec. 25. 


The following accompanied her Majesty in her 
rides and drives, 

H. R.H. Duchess of Kent, Dec. 18. 

Lady Fanny Cowper, Dec. 3, 5. 

Lady Mary Stopford, Dec. 18. 

Hon, Miss Cavendish, Dec. 3. 

Hon. Miss Murray, Dee. 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21. 

Baroness Lehzen, Dec. 3, 5, 6, 11, 1218: 
14, 17, 18, 20, 21. 

Miss Quentin, Dec. 3, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
17, 20, 21. 

Viscount Torrington, 3, 5, 6,10, 11, 12, 17, 
20, 21. 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, Dec. 3, 5, 6. 

Col. Buckley, Dec. 3, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 17, 20, 
21 ; 


Hon. C. A. Murray, Dec. 3, 5, 6, 11, 21. 

Sir Fred. Stovin, Dec. 3, 5, 6, 11 Batt 

The Earl of Albemarle, Dec. 12. 

Mr. Brand, Dec. 3, 5, 6, 11, 14, 17. 

Mrs. Brand, Dec. 18, 20. 

Sir Geo. Quentin, Dec. 3, 5, 6, 12, 17, 20. 

Marchioness of Tavistock, Dec. 3, 10, 18. 

Dowager Countess Cowper, Dee. 3. 

Marquis Conyngham, Dec. 5. 

Vis. Melbourne, Dee, 6, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Dec. 6. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Dec. 10, 18, 20. 

Hon. Major Keppell, Dec. 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 21 


Lord Glenelg, Dec. 12, 13. 

Sir Henry Wheatley, Dee. 12, 13. 
Mr. C. Greville, Dec. 12, 14. 

The American Minister, Dec. 12. 
Mr. Poulett Thompson, Dec. 13. 
Rt. Hon. G. 8. Byng, Dec. 14, 17. 


received farther confirmation by the exhu- 
mation of an almost perfect floor of tessel- 
lated pavement, situated in a beautiful valley 
near the Thames, about two miles from the-— 
scene of the former discovery. It is con- 
jectured to have been the floor in the cham- 
ber of a Roman villa. The pavement is 
formed of “ quarrels,” or the small, irregu- 
larly square, detached tessere, so character- 
istic of Greek and Roman manufacture, and 
the figures are of the most elaborate and 
beautiful design. The ornamented portion, 
constituting the centre of the floor, is eight 
feet square, of four distinct colours, viz. 
red, grey, brown, and white. The colour 
appears to be formed of a species of fire- 
hardened cement laid upon the surface of 
the tessere, for it is superficial, and does 
not pervade its whole structure. The dis- 
covery has excited much interest: a creat 
many persons from distant parts: of the 
country, artists, and scientific gentlemen 
having visited the spot, they are unanimous 
in declaring the floor to be a beautiful and 
interesting specimen of ancient art. The 
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site of the house (or, as some imagine it to 
have been, a military tent) can be traced 
with tolerable accuracy by the lines of mor- 
tar, charcoal, and flints used in the founda- 
tion. Two human skeletons were lying ex- 
terior to the walls, near one of which a Ro- 
man coin was found, and by the side of the 
other a curious species of broadsword, which 
antiquarians suppose to be identical with 
that used by the Auxiliary Legion. Orders 
have been given by Mr. Brunel, the engi- 
neer, for the whole to be preserved entire. 
Bequests of the late Lieutenant- Colonel Oll- 
ney.—The widow of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Ollney died suddenly at Brighton lately, 
from a paralysis of the nerves of the respl- 
ratory organs, which speedily caused suffo- 
By the death of this lamented lady 
legacies to the amount of 3500/. will become 
avyable within twelve months, under the 
wills of herself, her husband, and sister, to 
that invaluable institution the Gloucester 
Infirm: The whole of the munificent 
bequests of Colonel Ollney, amounting to 
about 40,000/., which were not available 
until after Mrs. Ollney’s demise, will now, 
we understand, become payable within 
twelve months. As the subject is one of 
considerable interest, we publish the amount 
of the bequests of Colonel Ollney :—To the 
Corporation of Gloucester, 800/., to found 
almshouses for ten poor men and eight poor 
women, with a weekly allowance to each; 
to the clergymen and churchwardens of 
Cheltenham, 8000/.; to the corporation of 
Tewksbury, 80001. ; and to the minister and 
churchwardens of Winchcomb, 8000l., to 
found almshouses for like objects in their 
places ; to the Gloucester Infirmary, 10001. ; 
to the Female Orphan Asylum at Chelten- 
ham, 5001. The testator has likewise be- 
ueathed as under to the following towns, 
all in the county of Gloucester :—Berkeley, 
.; Bisley, 3002.; Chipping Camden, 
2001.; Cirencester, 3001. ; Coleford, 2001. ; 


‘ Dursley, 300/.; Fairford, 2001. ; Horsley, 


300/.; Lechlade, 200/.; Minchinhampton, 
3001.; Mitcheldean, 200/.; Marshfield, 200/.; 
Newnham, 300/.; Newcut, 2001. ; North- 
leach, 200/.; Painswick, 3001. ; Leonard 
Stanley, 2001. ; Sodbury, 300/.; Stow-in- 
the-Wold, 200/.; Tetbury, 3001. ; Thorn- 
bury, 200/.; Wickwar, 3001.; Wotton Un- 
deredge, 3001.; to the village of Llanharran, 
Glamorganshire, 2001. ; and to the town of 
Brighton, 5007. All these sums are to be 
placed out at interest, and the proceeds to 
be applied at Christmas, partly in the pur- 
chase of coals and blankets for the deserving 
poor of the several towns named. 

Rome, Dec. 11.—The Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland had a miraculous escape from 
severe injury the otherevening. They were 
gol to dine at Mr. Bertie Percy’s, on the 
inita de Monti, when, upon turning the 


Miscellany. 


corner of a street, their carriage was over- 
turned with violence, and they were ‘extri- 
cated with only slight bruises and derange- 
ments of toilet. . 

The Duke de Choiseul, who died lately at 
Paris, after having been a devoted adherent 
of Louis XVI., in the plan of whose escape 
to Varennes, conceived by the Marquis de 
Bouillé, he acted a distinguished part, con- 
trived to reach England when it failed, but 
returning to fight against the Republicans, 
was made prisoner in 1795, and carried into 
Dunkirk, whence he made his escape in an 
American vessel sent thither for the purpose 
at the expense of the British Government. 
He proposed carrying into India, to assist 
in the war against Tippo Saib, the regiment 
of Royal Hussars he had raised in England, 
but was wrecked on the French coast, near 
Calais, was again made prisoner, and re- 
mained five years in confinement, and indeed 
until liberated by order of Napoleon. He, 
nevertheless, entered into the conspiracy of 
Moreau, was discovered, and obliged to fly 
once more to England. Here again the 
clemency or policy of Napoleon befriended 
him. He was, in 1805, allowed to return 
to France, and (his property having been 
confiscated) he even received from the Em- 
peror a pension of 12,000 francs, which he 
enjoyed until the Restoration, which put 
him into possession of that portion of his 
estates which had not been sold. His con- 
duct during the trial of Marshal — ren- 
dered him popular. He was loade with 
favours by Louis XVIII., and in 1819 was 
appointed Major-General of the National 
Guards. Under Charles X. he had in- 
creased so much in popularity, that when 
M. Baude, by a “pious fraud,” as some 
term it, issued on the first of the three days 
of July, 1830, a proclamation in the name 
of an imaginary provisional Government, 
the Duke de Choiseul figured in it. “ [did 
not deny it at the moment,” said he subse- 
quently, “ as my doing so might have com- 
promised the movement, although in suffer- 
ing the statement to pass uncontradicted, I 
put my head in jeopardy if the attempt 
had failed.” Under Louis Philippe he was 
appointed Governor of the Louvre, Aid-de- 
Camp to the King, &c. 

Addition to the British Museum.—The 
contents of the Mantellian, which have been 
purchased for the British Museum, are now 
in the course of removal to London, to the 
great regret of the inhabitants of Brighton, 
to which they have been a most intellectual 
ornament. 

Dr. Charles Severn is said to have dis- 
covered in the library of the London Medi- 
cal society, an ancient diary of a former 
vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, which is said 
to throw much new and interesting light 
upon the domestic habits of Shakspeare. 
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MARRIAGES. 
ABSOLON (now MAWLEY), Marian, d. of Geo 
' tora Wich Blackheath, to Robot Thomas, at! 
son of @M—, Esq. by the Rev. C. 8. A—, 


at Lewisham, Dec 
ALEKIN aS (eM ARTIS) Mary A Anne, eld, dau. of the late 
x Esq., 28th. regt. Madras 
pop of Major John } Met at Richmond, Sur- 


ALLIES { 2 Da Eliza M 

. ‘now DALTON t. daughte 

of the late W. A bat, Lan deo. tee Re v JN. 
be, M.A, of Walthe Sear dad oe cree 


D—, Esq., of the gp criary, y; Peokbem, any, at West- 


eos eoecn 
(now ROOK), Susan, eld. Lot John A—, 


of Killafaddy, to to Adolphus eric, 3rd son of "Benj. 
4 “4 at if Laancestse, ¥ Van Diemen's 


remy 4 Pate e WisrE), Marianne, 2nd Lae of John 


James, ygst. son of J. M. W of 
ey il, Here, Herts, at Launceston, Van » Dieneen 3 


BACON (now Daisy), Frances, 3rd. dau. of the late 
E-, Pars of Ellcott, ae to Capt. T. 

Landour, #/., Se 

STEVENSON), Susan aria, 2nd dau, of the 
Charch Miss. Soc., to Lieut E. B. 

yam, June 14, 

a Bropié), Eliz. 3rd = 2 ag baie. 
William B—, 


to rodie, in 
‘Nairn, St. Geos ot Thai tnasorerbedires 


akg Dora Isabella, 3rd dau. of the 
B, ped oo of St. Helena, 


mB Ee. al Fran, Oct Te line Sophia, 
hig oe oH igh Paull. Torksitve, 
i 4 of Gen. B—, fat 


eld. Mi of Thomas B—, 
Stoke Danner 


TEIGNMOUTH), Caroline, 3rd. dau. of 
bet of Tallantire-hall, Cumberland, to 

M.P., at Bride Kirk, Cumberland, 

(now ANSTRUTHER et ana Charlotte 
the Hon. 1 .H. Lloyd A—, 
hall, alk at Debden-hall, 


WB Big. of Bena Frances, 2nd dau. of the late 
Hampi — to the Rev. 


oe 
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oa iy 
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at 


ad, Norris, 3rd son 

is ae Promebeliqgomerct at St. 
N), Jane orth 2nd dau. of the 
oer to Wiliam cet pen Cae, 


atte: betas Catherine, y: rst. 
—e vee _ 


dau. of Maj 
sean Horse i 


Cecil, eld. dau. of Wil- 
Bolion, of Austin Friars, 


bank, Tunbridge Wells, at Holy} Trinity Church, 
Brompton, Nov. 28th 

CHAUNCEY Pine “WALKER), Theresa, dau. jof W. 8. 
C—, Esq. v of Loudon, to Lieut. John W alker, R. N., 
Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, May 17th. 

CROFTON (now MAHON), Jane, dau. of Sir Hugh C—, 
Bart, deed., to R. M—, Esq., eld. son of the late Rev. 
H. Ms “of Killegally,:King’ 's Co., Sept. ‘ 

COATES (now HODGSON), Agnes, only dau. of John Cc, 
nt of Kirkby Lonsdale, to the Rev. Richard , 

f ing’s College, London, and evening lecturer of 
St. Peter's, Cornhill, at Ingleton, Dec. 3 

COCKCRAFT (now « ae Baily. ot dau. of the 
late Lieut. C—, R.N., 10 , Esq., R.N., at 
Charlton Church, Dec. 8. 

COGAN (now GIBSON), Eliza, 3rd dau."ofZthe Rev. E. 
C—, Higham Hill, to Thomas F. G—, Esq., at Totten- 
ham Church, Dec. 10. 

CoTEs (now PREEDY), Louisa Fredericka, only dau. of 
og late W. C—, Bea Bengal Army, to Lieut. H. 

V. P—, 25th NL, Poona, Aug. 8th. 

caebaan now GIBSON), Eliza, ygst. dau. of the P a 
Lieut.-col. C—, to W. G—, Esq., Calcutta, Jul 

DANSBY, (now JONES), Sarah Jane, widow of the sh 
William D—, of Yatton, Esq., Hereford, to the Rev. 
John Jones, Vicar_of Foy, at Sutton, St. Michael, He- 
refordshire, Dec. il. 

DEAN (now GARRARD), Miss, to the Rev. W. G—, 
Chaplain of New Norfolk, Hobart Town, Van Die- 
men’s Land, June 20th. 

EATON (now LeiTH), Mary Ann, dau. of Capt. Eaton, 
RN., to A. H. Leith, Esq., Bombay Medical Service, 
at Sholu r, Sept. 22. 

ETOUGH (now BAIRD), Anna And daughter of the 
Rev. R. E—, D.D. Rector of aydon, to Sans 24 
Wood BLE Esq., M.D., at Claydon, Oct. 10 

EVANS oe HOBART), eld. dau. of the late Thomas 

, M.D, of Cashel, Tipperay to Adj. Na- 
thaniel bos Carnatic! Europ. Vet tt, Vizagpaa- 
tam, July 21. 

FeLLowes, (now BLIss), Mary, =" dau. of Capt. Sir 
Thomas F—, R.N., C.B., &c., of the Leigh House, 
Wilts, to the Rev. James Bliss, of Holt, M.A., at 
Bradford, Wilts, Dec. 4. 

FERRIMAN. (now CAssON), Sarah, dau. ofthe late - 

—, to Robert C—, Esq., son _of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Casson, of Thrussington, Leicestershire, Hamp- 
ton Church, Dec. 1 

FLINT (now ‘oersk), Ma , 2nd dau. of the late Geo: 
F—, to Morgan Hu: ugh » 2nd son of the late John 
Ba5 Esq., (of Brickhill House, Beds, at St. Mary's, 
Bryanston Square, Dec. 

FRANKLIN (now PRICE), ae eld. dau. of the late 
Major F—, Ist. Bengal L. C. “ie niece ‘to His Exc. 
the Lt.-Governor, to John |P—, + J. P., 3rd son 
of the late Sir Rose P—, Bart., of Tt ring wainton, Corn~ 
wall, Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land, June 2 

FReRE (n now te thy Sst dlan Susannah Hatley, 2nd 

°o 


dau, of George F—, .» of T Mr House, to the 
Rey. Christo er Wor thw .D., head master 
of Harrow Schoo! by the Rey. John 1 Se domestie 


— to the Btabenoe London, at Thorley, Herts, 


FULLERTON (now NEWBERRY), Frances Maria Eliza, 
= dau. of the late Capt. H. F—, Madras Engineers, 

FP sRBOm (now STOHR, “Lue ‘dau. of the la 
URBOR (now STORR ey ol ie late 
John F—, Esq., of Liou, er 
pst, son of the i late Daniel S—, Esq., of Dulw 

it. Pancras, 5. 

FULLAGAR ( (now STEINBELT), Hester,Seld. survivin 
dau. of the Rev. John F—, to Jean Conrad s-, cer 
of Hussars in the service of France, and son of the 
late Gen. S—, at Rouen, Noy. 27. 

GARLAND, (now BURMBSTER), Arabella, eld. dau. of 
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to the Rev. George Burmester, M.A., Rector of Lit- 
tle Oakley, Essex, by the Rev. Alfred Burmester, 
M.A., Rector of Mickleham, Surrey, at Rumsey, Es- 
sex, Dec. 10. 
GATEHOUSE (now MACMISHAL), Miss, only dau. of W. 
. Esq., of Prossers’ Plains, to R. M—, ys *ac- 
countant of the Derwent Bank Jately, in New Town, 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

GOLD (now Hon’), Caroline Sophia, eld. dau. of the 
late Capt. G—, of the Brunswick Hussars, to Thomas 
Newman, wet. son of Thomas Holdsworth H—, Esq., 
of Upper Harley Street, at Trinity Chureh, Maryle- 
bone, Dec. 6. 

GRAHAM (now Mortyn), Isabella Wemyss, dau. of 
Peter G—, Esq., decd., to W. F._ M—, » at Ho- 
bart Town, Van Dieman’s Land, May 14. 

GRANT (now,;CAMERON), Letitia Margaret, eld. dau, of 
the late W. L. G—, M.D., Super. Surg. Bengal Es- 
oe . D. M. C—, Esq., H.M. 3rd Buffs, icutta, 

ug. 

GREENWOOD (now COATES), Margaret, 3rd. dau. of 
James G—, Esq., and niece of the Rev. R, Hodgson 
G—, Sen. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
John Thomas C—, Esq., Ingleton, Dec. 3rd. 

GUBBAY (now ISAAC), Sarah, ‘dau. of David Haroon 

; ag to Symon Hyem I—, Esq., Caleutta, Aug, 26. 

GUNNING (now Goode), Maria, 2nd dau. of John G—, 
Inspector of ie poe to John G—, ‘Esq., at St. 
John’s Church, Walham Green, Dec, 12. 

HApDOW (now MEREWETHER), Cecila Maria, eld. dau. 
of P. D. H—, Upper Harley Street, to Mr. Serjeant 
Merewether of Whitehall Place and Castlefield, Wilts, 
by the Very Rey. J. Merewether, D.D., Dean of Here- 
ford, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Dee 5. 

HALL (now WOOLLS) Miss H—, of Black Town, to W. 
W—, Esq., Paramatts, June 28. 

HAMILTON (now STEWART), Hariette, 2nd dau, of 
Capt. H—, of Hamilton Lodge, Staffordshire, and 
Barrack Master, Gibraltar, to Capt. Alister S—, Eu- 
ropean Regt., Allahabad, May 17, 

HAMMOND (now BRooMe), Anne, dau. of the late John 
H—, Esq., Hon 2. J. Comp: S., to Jolin Ponty B-, 
Esq., formerly of the 10th Iufantry, St, Mary's Isling- 
ton, Dec. 13. 

HARRIS, Anne Georgina, only dau. of the late G. 8. 
H-—, of Liverpool, to George Frederick H—, Esq., 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and as- 
sistant-master of Harrow, at St. Mary's Chureh, 
Cheltenham. 

HARRIS (now STEEL), Sophia Sarah, 2nd dau. of Jo- 
a H—, Esq.,of Chapelville, to the?Rey. T, H. S—, 

A. rrp ml 4 hea Herts, assist.-mas, 
of Harrow, late Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb., at St. 
Michael's Chureb, near Liverpool, Dec. 6. 

HARRISON (now M‘LEAN), Clara, only dau. of Henry 
H—, of Percy Street, Bedford Square, to Andrew 
M'‘L—, Esq., M.D. of the 64th regt., at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, Dec. 12. 

HARyey (now LONG), Charlotte Emma, 2nd dan. ‘of 
Col. Sir Harvey, C.B. and K.H., to the Rev. H. 
L—, Rector of Newton aud Swainsthorpe, at Thorpe, 
near Norwich, Sept. 18. 

Harwoop (now CAPON), roa a 2nd dau. of the late 
J. H—, Esq., to W. A. C—, Esq., Dacca, Aug. 22. 
sg peg hae TT), ag te agg — 

_, 40) ingdon, to John un., °9 
eld. son of John G—, ., of Bishop's Court, Devon, 
at Hillingdon Church, ddlesex, Dee. 12 

HEYWARD (now SAumonp), Miss Grace, to E. H. S—, 
7B ‘in t Late g Reform, Cape Town, Cape 
o , Aug. IL. 

HOLLINGBERY, (now TOWNSEND), Charlotte Charlton, 
eld. dau. of J. H—, Esq., of Northian, Lamberhurst. 

* Sussex, to the Rev. George T—, Prebendary of Dur- 
ham, and Vicar of Northallerton, at St. George's, Ha- 
nover Square 

Hoer ie. + ag ad) Harriott Charlotte, 4th dau. of 
the Rev. W. G. H—, of Bayswater, to J. H. B—, of 
the Madras Artillery, only son of the late J. B—, Esq., 
Bangalore wn AS 

Hver (now ASHTON), Caroline Marianne, 2nd dau. of 
the Rev. W. G. H—, of Bayswater, to J. T. A—, of 
the Madras Artillery, only son ofthe late J. A—, Esq., 
Bangalore, Aug. 20. 

HUGHES eae ae Sarah, ygst. dau. of W. H—, 
Esq., of South End, Hampstead Heath, to Capt. W. 

WV: Malligaurn, Sept. 


» 01 
ir bth ML, 3. 
-) Huaues (nw HARVEY), Catherine Mary, only dau. of 
Lire Rev, John Rector of North Tedwell, 
a. ., o Alexander Alfred Augustus H—, Esq., eld. 
: of M.D. Buildings, Ba 


son of A. A. H—, a 
Bathwick, Church, Dee. 3. 
INGRAM (now DOMVILLE), Frances, eld. dau. of the 


tb, at 
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Rev. W. I—, of aint, Worcestershire, 
niece to Sir T. E. Winnington, to ba u 
D—, Esq., barrister, eld. son of the Rev. H. B. D—, 
of Pembroke, Herefordshire, and nephew of Sir Comp- 
ton D—, Bart., Sept. 27.” 

IRVING (now SAMPSON), Katharine, 2nd dau. of Col. 
I—, to Capt. John S—, H.M.'s Ist. or Royal Regt., at 
St. Paul's Chapel, York Place, Edinburgh, Dec. 17. 

LoNSDALE (now BEAVER), Anne Amelia, eld. dau, of 
the late W. Hilton L—, Bsq., to oe Herbert B—, 
Madras army, son of the late Capt. lip B—, R.N., 
at the British Embassy, Naples, Nov. 20. 

MACANDREW (now Storrorp), Mary Elizabeth, eld. d- 
of S. M‘A—, surg. H.M. 40th regt., to Capt. James 
S—, Deesa, Aug 1. 

MACDONALD (now Hupson), the Hon. Julia, 3rd dau. 
of the late Godfrey Lord M—, to the Rev. Charles 
Walter H—, Rector of Saunby, at Rudston, York- 
shire, Oct. Jl. 

MACKENZIE (now ANSTRUTHER), Miss Stewart, eld. 
dau. of the Goyernor of Ceylon, to P. A—, Esq., co- 
lonial secretary, Colombo, July 27. 

MARSHALL (now SMITH), Margaret 2nd dau. of Richard 
M—, Esq. of Muswell Hill, to Henry, 2nd son of George 
S—, Esq., of Colney Hatch, at Hornsey, Dec. 6. 

NEVILL (now GRIFFITH), Hannah, dau. of the late Wil- 
liam N—, Esq.,"of Easton, Hants, to John G—, Esq., 
of H.M. Ordnance, at Winchester, Noy. 29. 

O'REILLY (now MACLEAN), Catharine Georgina’Louisa, 
2nd daughter of Maj. O'R—, of Graham’s Town, to 
Capt. John Maclean, 27th regt., Graham's Town, 
Cape of Good Ho Aug. 29. 

PACE (now WILKS), Jessie, 2nd dau. of the Rev. Wil- 
liam P—, Rector of Rampisham and Wraxall, Dor- 
set, to Esq., of Easton Park, Northamp- 
tonshire, at Langham Church, Dec. 5. 

PRESTON (now EYRE), Octavia Thomasine, dau, of the 
late Sir Thomas P—, Bart., to Rev, Edward E—, of 
ied college, Oxford, at Beeston, Norfolk, Novem- 


r 29. 

RAVENSHAW (now DOWLER), Hester, d, of J. G. R—, 
Esq., to Thomas Dowler, ., M.D., by the Rev. H. 
T , Rector of Addington, Bucks, at Richmond, 
Surrey, Nov. 27. 

RAWLINSON, (now LLOYD), egg 4. of John R—, of 
Wimpole? Street, to the Rev. W. C, L—, Vicar of 
Gosfield, x, at Brighton, Oct. 4. 

ROOKE (now PaGs), Charlotte Hannah, eld. dau. of 
Charles R—, Esq., of Brighton, Sussex, to John PrP, 
son of the late John P—, Esq., Bombay, Aug. 18. 

SEARLE (now WORTH), Charlotte, dau. of cape 
Searle, C.B. H.M.S. Victory, to Commander W— 
of H.M.S. Hastings, at Kingston Church, Ports- 
mouth, Oct. 2. 

ScotT (now WALLER), Harriett, vent. dau. of Robert 
S—, Exq.. decd., of ag to’ George W—, Esq., 
late sec. to his Exc, Rear Admiral Sir F. Maitland, 
K.C.B., naval comm.-in-chief, Penang, Aug. 1 

SNEYD (now JELF), Mary Emily, only surviving chia 


of the late Ralph Esq., of Abbott's Bromley, Staf- 
ford, to George J—, Esq., eld. son of Sir James pay of 
Oaklands, Gloucester, at Twickenham, Dec. 


THOMPSON (now STEELE), Harriett, dau. of the late 
Samuel T—, Esq., of Reigate, Surrey, to John Lisson 
S—, Esq., at St. Olave, Southwark. eh 

WARNEFORD (now WETHERELL), Harriett Elzabeth, 
Qnd dau. of Lt.-col-, deed., of Warneford Place, Wilts, 
to Sir Charles Wetherell, at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, Nov. 27. 

West (now WARREN), Fenny Sets: eld. dau. of Gil- 
bert W—, Esq., to the Rev. E. W—, Vicar of Bishop's 

Lideard, at West Monkton, Oct. 3. 

WILSON (now GIBERNE), Lydia Mary, eld. dau, of the 
Rev. W. W—, of Over Worton, Oxon, and Vicar of 
Walthamstow, Essex, to Charles G—, Esq. 16th regt. 


Thomas J—, of Cumberland Terrace, t's 
Park, Esq., at the parish church, Brighton, Decem- 


ber 4. 

WRIGHT (now CALDECOTT), Martha, eld. dau. of Ww. 
W-, Esq., to Charles H. 3rd son of the late Dr. 
Dr. C—, of Huntingdon, Graham's Town, Cape of 
Good Hope, Aug. 6. 


BIRTHS. 


ABADIB, lady of L. ., of a son, Benares, Aug. 9, 

Alexander, lady of Hi. gp Eq. CS, of 8 200, 
Dinapore, — 4. 

Alloutt, lady of FP. A. coe Esq., of a son, Sutton Court- 


Be , Dec. 
Nathaniel Garland, Esq., of Michaelstow-hall, Surrey, 


lady of J. A. A—-,Esq., of a daughter, Madras, 
E. A—, A.C. Gen., of a son, 
A--, Esq., of a daughter, Se- 
: Cc. B-, peer HM. 54th 

lady 5 Sah. Ass. Cons: 


ts, December 14. 
. B—, of a daughter, Vellore, 


P. B—, Esq., of a son, Syd- 
B—, Esq., of a son, South- 
Richard B—, Esq., of a son, 
of W. 


William B—, 47th regt. N. L, 
og mY Wood H 

of a 80) 
Bush, December 6. s =, 
of Lieut. J. B—, Artillery, of a son, Gor- 


1 

tf f John B—, ® daughter, 

i Wigiien, Fervershes ay ete 
of sagt 5 Esq., of a son, Colney 

mber 2, 

Brodie, of P. B—, Esq., of a daughter, Glenalvon, 
idy of Capt. J. B—, H. M. 57th regt. of a son, 

Reamitate at Celées B-—, Eoq of a son, Guildford 
~ aaa | December 8. : “ed 
lady of W. M. B—, Esq., of a son, Colabab, 


*e, lady of Alexander Fairlie ., Post-maste 
papery ta toy Ma pte hae 
, Esq., of a son, Cheyné- 


of Thomas B—, 
December 6. 
lady of John B—, Esq., C, S., of a daughter, 


calvin, lady of A. C-, Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, 
Col . M. 
Carat ty ol H.s w, 
caught, a W.F C—, 64th N.1, of a 
oz, Pat Mibert O-,' Bag,' of daughter, 
Dublin, Nov. 23, 
| n, lady of J. B. C—, Esq. 6th LC, of a 


saeneres July 3. 
Lieut-col, J. W. C—, 34th L. 1, 
Bangalore, 6. 


of a ter,* Elsham, Lincoln- 
» nay of a ap a Esq., of a daughter, Eus- 


Lt Audrew C—, Esq., of a sov, Magdalen- 
Colbec! of Lieut’ Henry C—, 4th regt., of a 
; August 2. 
J 0 of T. CH, Esq., acting paymaster 
He ofa son, Montaimn, May 30, 
Jady of William C—, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
; t, December 15, 
y of S. C—, Esq., Horse Artillery, of a 
I Burnet C—, Esq., of a daugh- 
9. 
rd, Ind od HC, Esq., C.8., of a daugh- 
Capt. John C—, Ast N.L, 
of a son, Cawnpore, 
og dD, - ., of a son, at 
A i Esq. eae a 
T 
I vt Do "Esq., of a daughter, Trichi- 
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Eaq., Horse Brigade, of a.son, 
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, lady‘ of John D— Engineers, of a son 
Paty July 9. ai vamalee . 
wW. A. D—, Esq., of a son, Nelson-square, 


Dow, lady of 
December 3. 

Dobbs, lady of R. 8S, D—. Esq., Superintendent of Chit- 
tledroog, of a son, Bangalore, August 23. 

Dods, lady of Capt. D—, 13th WV. 2, of a daughter, 
Moulmein, me 22, 

Douglas, lady of the Hon. Lieut-col. D—, of a daugh- 
ter, Linton Springs, Yorkshire, December 12. 

Douglas, Mrs. William D—, of a daughter, Ebenezer 
Cottage, Manchester, December 9th. 

» Mrs. W., of a daughter, 7, Si. John's Place, 
Leith, Dee. 13. 

Duff, read of Capt. John D—, America-square, No- 
vember 29. 

Durie, Mrs., of Craigluscar, of a son, Windlestraw lee, 

cember 7. 

Duthy,; Mrs. William, of a danghter, Sadborough Ree- - 
tory, Northamptonshire, December 8. 

—. lady of F. E. E—, Esq., of a son, Serampore, 

ul 9. 

Ellis, lady of the Rev. Robert Stevenson E—, M. A., 
Chaplain of the British Mission and Residents, of a 
daughter, Copenhagen, November 24. 

Ellis, lady of Lieut. G. E—, Artillery, of a daughter, 
Mongliyr, July 15. 

Ensor, lady of John E—, Esq., of a daughter, Rollesby 
Hall, Norfolk, Norwich, December 16. 

Fairlie, lady of John F—, Esq., of a son, Wakehurst 
Park, December 17. 

Farrar, lady of Francis F—, Esq., of a son, Tavistock 
Place, December 16. 

Firebrace, lady of Major F—, 58th regt., of a daughter, 
Trincomalee, June 16. 

Forbes, lady of {A. E. F—, Esq., of a daughter, Sultan- 
pore Factory, Purneah, July 17. 

Forbes, lady of J. A. F—, Esq., CS, of a son, Hope 
Hall, August 2. 

Forbes, lady of John F—, Esq., of a daughter, St 
Leonard's, November 27. 

Fraser, lady of F. G. F—, Esq., Bombay regt., of a son, 
Colabah, June 30. 

Gascoyne, lady of Lieut. G—, 5th L.C., of a son, Cawn- 
pore, July 23. 

Gaspar, lady of G M. G—, Esq., of a daughter, Dacca, 
August 24. 

a lady of Thomas G—, Esq., of a son, Sydney, 

une 25. 

Groom, lady of Richard G—, Esq., of a son, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square, December 1. 

Gordon, lady of Theodore G—, Esq., of the Island of 
Dominica, of a son, at the residence of his mother, 

. Wendover Dean House, Bucks, December 5. 

Gower, lady of Robert Frederick G—, Esq., of a son, 
Devonshire Place, December 19. 

Glynn, lady of R. C. G—, Esq. C.S, of a daughter, 

usooree June 12. 

Gritliths, lady of Captain C. G—, 37th NJ, of a son, 
Agra, August 10. 

Hadley, lady of Lieut. W. H. 8. H—, 2nd Royal Regt., 
of a son, Belgaum, July 16. 

Hamilton, lady of H. C. H—, Esq., C. S., of a daughter, 
Gyd, August 21. 

Hardwicke, the Countess of, of a daughter, Wimpole, 
Street, December: 13. 

Harriott, lady of Lieut. G. H—, H. M. 16th Lancers, of 
a daughter, Mussoorie, June 26. 

Hearsey, lady of Major J. B. H—, 2nd Local Horse, of a 
son, Bareilly, July 20. 

Hennell, lady of Capt. H—, of a daughter, Belgaum, 


August 30. " 

Hery, lady of J. T. H—, Esq., of a daughter, Masulipa- 
tam, August 6. 

Holmesdale, Viscountess, of a son, Montreal, Kent, 
December 6. 

Holyoake, Mrs. George H—, of a son, Ruekley, Shrop- 
shire, December 1: 5 
Jamieson, lady of Quintin J—, Esq., M. D. of the Artil- 

lery, of a son, Bangalore, August 8. 
Johnston, lady of Lieut, I~, 10th regt., of a daughter, 
Poona, me 20. , 
a lady of Major J—, Bombay Engineers, of a son, 
20. 


ul x 
Jobling, lady of Robert J—, 


Esq., Commander of the 
Java, of a ter, Calcutta, August 14. 
Jones, lady of Capt. N. J—, 57th WV. 1, of a daughter, 


Kaul indy of Major K Belgaum, July 14th . 

eith, la or K—, um, a 

La Touche, fady ot Capt. T—, Major of Brigade, of a ™ 
son, Nusserabad, June 6. 


+ 
¥ 
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Lagaion, lety of R. L—, Esq., of a daughter, Simla, 
u 


hua. Gensh, tak of P. W. Le G—, -. C.8., of a 
hter, ra Baugh, near Poona, July 29. 
Littledale, iad of Arthur L—, Esq., C.8. of a daugh- 

st 8. 


, 
Littlewood, lady of H. L—, cay stead a son, Thornton 
Heath, near Croydon, Surrey, mber 13. 
Lloyd, apy ee “9 John Artillery, of a son, 
st 12, 


a, q 
Lockhart, indy of James L—, jun., Esq., of Sherfield 
ish, of a son, at Rome, November 18. 
ret lady of 5.6. L-, Esq., C.8,, of a son, Surat, 
une 

Millett, lady of Charles M—, Esq., of a daughter, at 
Hill Place, Hynts, November 30. ~ 

Moncoroo, Baroness de, of a son, Hammersmith, Nov. 2. 

Moore, lady of Charles Henry M—, Esq., of a daugh- 
ter, Wimpole Street, November 29. 

Macdonald, Mrs., of Glendaldale, of a daughter, at 
Borrodale, November 28. 

Macdonald, lady of Capt. W. P. M—, 41st NV. Z, of a 
daughter, Bolarum, pte. 

M’Kie, lady of Major W. M'K—, of a son (since dead), 
Calcutta, August 27. 

Macleod, lady of Major W. M—, 35th 1. Z, of a son, 
Bangalore, May 10. 

Macmullen, lady of Lieut. M—, European Regt., of a 
daughter, Agra, July 31. 

Macredie, lady of Patrick M—, Esq., of a daughter 
(since dead), Melville Street, December 14. 

rath, lady of A. N. M—, Esq., of a son, Telwall, 
sore, July 27. 

Maidman, lady of Capt. W. R. M—, Horse Artillery, 
of a daughter, Cawnpore, August 21. 

Marnoch, Mrs., of a son, 42, at King Street, Edin- 
burgh, December 15. 

Marron, lady of Cont M—, of a son, Cawnpore, July 7. 

Martin, lady of W. M—, Esq., of a son, Chateau Mont 
Lambert, near Boulogne-Sur-Mer, December 10. 

Marty, lady of Henry M—. junior, . His Danish 
Majesty's Consul at Wismar, Mecklenburg, of a son, 


Dec. tl. 
Maxton, lady of J.:M—, Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, 


August 26. 

Meik, lady of Lieut. J. P. M—, H. M. 49th regt., of a 
son, Huzareebaugh, June 24. 

Moir, lady of Lieut. M—, 28th N.J., of a daughter, 
Mynpoorie, August 13. 

Moore. lady of Capt. F. R. M—, 52nd N.Z., of a daugh- 
ter, Nusseerabad, May 23. 

Moran, lady of W. M—, Esq., of a daughter, Mootee- 
haree, Chumparee, August 12, 

Morris, lady of the Rev. George M—, of a daughter, 
cacy Salisbury, December 14. 

Morrogh, lady of Dr. M—, Horse Artillery, of a son 
(since dead), Secunderabad, August 2. 

Murray, lady of Dr. M—, Dep. Inspector Gen. ‘of H. M. 
Hospitals, of a daughter, Madras, August 27. 

Nicholson, lady of Capt. N—, Harbour Master, Sydney, 
N. 8. Wales, of a son, ~—< 

Nepean, lady of Capt. C. W. N--, Dep. Judge Adv. 

n., of a son, Bangalore, July 24. 

Oliphant, lady of Major O—, Madras Engineers, of a 
son, Wimbledon, Dec. 2. 

Oman, lady of John O—, Esq., of a daughter, Mudden- 
dary Factory, Jepore, toe oes 

Ds, Pree al lady of James O—, Esq., of a son, Madras, 

une 3. 

Pennington, lady of R. B. P—. Esq., Horse Artillery, 
of rent Kernoul, mr 28. 

Philli ~ lady of T. G. P—, Esq., of a son, Eya, Au- 


Poulson, la of HL A. P—, Esq., of Nundunpore Fac- 


tory. of a daughter, Calcutta, — 7, 
Prior, lady of Lieut. C. Y—, Adj. WN. 1, of a son, 
Allygurh, August 


4. 
, the Princess William of, of a princess, Dec. 1. 
Pulleine, lady of the Rev. Robert P—, of a son, at the 
et ae Yorkshire, December 12. 


Padday, lady of J. P—, Esq., of ason, Penang, July 


Parbury, lady of F. P—, Esq., of twin daughters, one 
— a fdney June 5. Py Bog, of K 
earson, Robert ., of @ son, 
Pilcher rH ince Brympton, Dec ataeh 
" rr Fi -» of twin daugh 
— Terenna, x. S. Wales, _ 26. “wea 
ef rere ten of the Rev. C. P—, of a son, Clapham, 
ember 
Pom! the Countess of P—, of a daughter, Belgra' 
need November 7. 7 ns ibs 


Reid, lady of Major A. T. R—, 12th Reg tc ae 
near Rajcote, June 25, 
= Jaafln of B. R—, Esq., of a daughter, Malacca, 
u . 
— _ of Capt. S—, 3rd L. C. of a daughter, Seroor, 
une . 

Stevenson, lady of Richard S—, . ofa hter, in 
Albion Street, Hyde Park, Dee ee 
Tower, lady a of a ng reg at Brafield House, 

2B. 


near Olney House, Bucks, Nov. 
Fi P. i. M. 4th Lt. Drags. of a 


Warde, lady of 1. H 
daughter, Kirkee, July 31 
Wood, lady of Lieut. Col. W—, Sec. to Government, 
of a daughter, ps ae Colabah, Aug. 22. 
Zachariah, lady of J. Z—, Esq., of a daughter, Singa- 
pore, June 19, 
DEATHS. 
ABBOTT, Hon. Charles, formerly of the 14th King’s Lt. 
Dra yy son of the late Lord Tenterden, 
Abbot. Savab, wife of John A—, Esq., aged 80, Forest 
tt, Sarah, wife of John A—, “yp 80, Fo 
Gate, West Ham, Essex. 
Adye, Major-Gen. aE Meals ce B. Chief Fire- 
— in the Royal Laboratory, Woolwich Common, 
t. 13. 
eashen: Morrice, M.D. Green's Row, Chelsea, Nov. 
26, Surgeon to the Forces, London. 
Alexander, Henry, Esq., —“ 49, banker, son of 
Dykes A—, Esq., of 1 wich, Hadleigh, Dec. 14. 
Atkinson, John Joseph Ellis, aged one year and eight 
months, youngest son of Beaumont A—, Esq., South 
Grove, Hampstead, Dec. 12. 
Bailiff, Richard Dockarey, aged 31, Turnham Green, 
Fe rig Dee. 6. wish Rodney 
randon, John Stephen, a 62, 
Street, Pea atic ee oer 
en Elizabeth, wife of G. H—, Esq., Putney, 
ic. 17. 
Baye, Her Highness Ameckub, widow of the late Rajah 
ogee Rhonslach, N: re, ye 
= ; ptain Henry Fowler, aged at Camberwell, 
me ogee Phillip, Esq. aged 42, Pembroke, 
lov. 29. 
Bertie, Georgiana Elizabeth, aged 10, second daughter 
of the en Rev. F. Bo aibeay, Surrey, Nov. 1. 
Betts, Charles, Esq., aged 38, Chinsurah, Sept. 10. 
Bishop, Charles Joseph, ., M.D., in consequence of 
—_ of a blood vessel, in Holywell Street, Oxford, 
c. 9. 
Bow, Miss Jemima, at 2, Gillespie Street, Gilmore 
Place, Edinburgh, Dec. 9. 
er, tAune Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
r. B—, at 19, Lynedoch Place, Dec. 10. 
Bruce, Robert, Esq., 79, one of the oldest mer- 
» chants of Bristol, at Frenchay, near Bristol, Nov. 28. 
Brovksbank, Rev. Henry Constantine, caged 29, late 
curate of the Leigh, Gloucestershire, after a few 
months’ severe illness of a of the lu 
ped it by his 
di fo oo or 
astoral duty ; havin ined by the former divinity 
Poseurs at Ox A 


Upper Canada. : 
Byan, Captain Wm. Beers) R.N. Kensington, Nov. 
Cameron, Major John, N. 1, Hyderabad, June 15. 


Cc. 7. 

Chenery, the wife of Charles, C—, Esq., Park House, 
Hackney, 6. 

Claik, t. Charles C., aged 44, late of the steamer 
Forbes, Calcutta, August 30. 

Cole, R. Comyas, Esq., of Milbourne 8! St. An- 
tag Dorset, suddenly of apoplexy, at Worcester, 

lov. 29. 


Craigie, Capt. Wm. 26th J. L, aged 34, Mercara, E. 
Ciseaing: lady, of Dr. C—, Madras Army, Madras, 
June 15. ood 


masses, Sines, Esq., at his house, West Lau- 

Coventry, Thomas, Esq., aged 78, of Swindon, Wilts, 

Cuttler, Caroline Elizabeth, 35, wife of J.C—, 
Esq., after a long at Ramsgate, Dec. 


. 4. 
ny el 8. T. aged 58, at 32, Siamford 


“a Fraser Lovat, aged 5, second son of Henry 
at Torre Abbey, Devon, Oct. 25. 
Crowder, aren John, K. H., at Cheltenham, in 
} C. 


r 
Canlbeid tes WG , H. M. 18 Royal Irish 
in August last, aged 23, Colombo, 
Rev. d 72, upwards of thirty-three 
years rector of Fo: Essex, Dec. 3. 
Oe tuaries Doe Eaeei wife a the — and 
‘ y count rone, Nov. 30. 
rst, the Rt. Hon. Geo. illiam Viscount 
aged 30, at his seat Bourton House, Gloucester, 


Dell, the Rev. John, D.C. L., Rector of Westo 
Norfolk, aged 81, Walton, Ayletiary. 


De Francis, aged 21, f Hi 
gat eee : iniy ie son of Henry De 
a7 aa, brain fever, after 14 days’ 


at Rome, Nov. 1. 
Dixon, Hannan Maria, aged 37, wife of J, D—, Esq., 
Ist.and late of the 4th Light Dragoons, 


12. 

—, ‘ Be Xd ¥ iad Dragoon 
son of the lat he . and 

M. E—, of Widwertby dont 

horn, Noy. 17. 

Fo, co, Cavan, Oct. 10, aged 6 in 
co, Cavan, 65, in 
Square, Dublin. He succeeded to the peer- 
ove month before his death, on the demise 
r Jobn, fifth Lord Farnham. 
m., Esq., aged 62, at his residence, 
Isabella, Site of Geli P- Rolls Park 
iniaddeher ten 
Hannah, a of the late Robert F—, Esq., 


ay 


i 


re 
a 


it 


—” her son, Connaught Terrace, 
of W - 

wa 85, aterton, at Cam 
e, Eeq., aged 50, at Holland Street, Ken- 

Glen, Rey. Genk 75, of Cowden, formerly of St. 
's peace ‘ er Square, at Heriot Row, 

t daughter of A > 
Seales 
Gower, Abnel An’ 2nd son of Robt. Fred. G—, 


Devonshire London, at the Manse of 
near Newton Stewart, N. B., Nov. 23. 


: 


_O. W., H. M. 62nd Foot, aged 49, Hingo- 
OT: BT August" ee 
Green, . John, 3rd L. I. brigadier com- 


F 


5 veram, June 2. 

Rey. John, Rector of Brechfa, and of 
i aged 7, whe of George H 
re , Wife o} —, 
Gareha, ued 6, tx i 

. » age i lau. of 
Thomas H—, Esq., Alpha Road, Regent's Park, 


. 
i 


i 
i 


Gloucester, Dec. 4. 
Esq., of Leadenhall Street, at 


65, at ton, Dec. 9. 
of iicnard Esq., of Old 


84, relict of John H—, 
at Duppa's Hill, Croydon, 
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butable the present perfection to which chalk en- 
aving has attained, in Judd Street, Brunswick 
Sjuare, after a short illness, Dec. 6. 
bo maey George, Esq., aged 69, in Craven Street, 
2. 


Holmes, Assistant Surgeon W—, doing duty with H. 
M. 39th Foot, Bangalore, June 26. 

Holt, John, Esq., at Tottenham, Oct. 17. 

Hooper, Catherine, wife of Henry H—, Esq., 7th Re- 
giment L. C. Bangalore, Sept. 7. 

Hope, Mrs. Elizabeth Stanwix, aged 82, widow of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Hope, at the Tower, Dec. 10. 

Hurst, the Rev. Thos., Fellow of Eton College, and 
Rector of Brington with Old Weston and Bythorn, 
Hants, aged 70. 

Hutchinson, John Ross, Esq., aged 46, one of the 
judges of the Sudder Dewannee Nizamut Adawlut, 
Calcutta, Sept. 17. 

Ingham, Louisa, dau. of J.T. J—, Esq., Brunswick 

ace, Regent's Park, Dec, 2. 

Innes, Sir John, Bart., of Edingight and Balveny, 
Edingight, Banffshire, Dec. 3. 

Jarvis, Capt. Henry, 70th — third son of Lieut.- 
Col. Jarvis, Doddington Hall, Lincolnshire, of fever, 
at Grenada, West Indies, Oct. 9. 

inane, Repsima, aged 13, third dau. of Jacob J—, 
Esq., of fever, Madras, May 27. 

Keene, Sarah, 2nd dau. of W. C. L. K—, Esq., of Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, Dec. 11. 

Kemp, Sarah, aged 18, the beloved wife of Charles C. 
K—, Esq., Queen's College, Cambridge, at_the resi- 
ay of her father, the Rev. William Faulkner, 

c. 12. 

Law, Ensign G. M., 50 rept. NV. 1, Chunar, Aug. 10. 

Leathes, Rev. Isaac, aged 77, Rector of Mepal-cum- 
Sutton, late of By in London, Nov. 27. 

Lenthal, lady of Rowland H—, Esq., of a son, Kem- 
sey, Worcestershire, Dec. 15. 

Leycester, Gowald Walden, Esq., aged 25, 4th son of 

o. Hanmer L—, Esq., of White Place, Cookham, 
Berks, Oct. 24. 

Lindo, Ephraim, Esq., aged 76, Cavendish Place, 

Poa lyre Esq d Herne Hill, Oct. 22 
itster, George, Esq., aged 78, at Herne Hill, ; 

Lockley, Ganae Freat, Esq., Surgeon, aged 59, in 
Half Moon Street, Oct. 14. - 

Lutwyche, Mrs. Handasyd, aged 90, widow, sister of 
the late William L—, Esq., at Bath, Dec. 4. 

Lomax, Joseph, ag Sg 33, Lieut. H. M. 16th Foot, 
2nd son of Major Gen. L—, at Park Street, Bristol, 


c. 3. ’ 

Lukis, Susan, wife of Capt. L—, paymaster of the 3rd 
Buffs, Mussoorie, August 11. ¢ 

Macdonald, Alexander, Esq., aged 32, of jungle fever, 
Midnapore, July 19. 

Maclean, W. H. Esq., Pension Office, Tower Hill, at 
Clayton Place, Kensington, Nov. 26. 

M‘Ewen, Lieut. and Adj. Arthur, H. M. 49th Regt. 
aged 50, Hazareebaugh, August 30. 

M‘Kie, lady of Major William M'K—,’ aged 33, {Cal- 
cutta, Sept. 1. 

Markham, Jane, wife of Rev. Rice M—. at Temple 
Sowerby, Westmoreland, Nov. 29. 

Marrett, <i wife of Col. Thomas M—, 20th Regt. 
N. I. Secunderabad, Aug. 8. 

Marshall, Emma Eleanor, dau. of Capt. G. T. Mar- 
shall, 35th V. Z, examiner College of Fort William, 
Calcutta, Aug. 7. 

Martin, Eliza, d 64, wife of Fiennes Wykeham 
M—, ine oF Pash Castle, Kent, and of Chacombe 
Priory, Northamptonshire, at St. Leonard's, Nov. 28. 

Mason, mas, Esq., of Stroudwater, Gloucestershire, 
suddenly at the house of his sister, Mrs. Kesteven, 
Holloway Place, Nov. 28. 

Missendon, James, son of David M—, Ex aged 18, 
accidentally shot by his brother, in climbing a bank, 
between Hendon and Edgeware, Oct. 26. 

Moyes, James, ao Street, Leicester Square, 
at Brook Green, mersmith. " 
gan Dr. Andrew, E. I. C.S., Ainslie Place, Edin- 
Newburgh 0 Nor et. Hon. Anne, Countess Dowage 
ew , the on. Anne, un! r 

of M— ag 76, at Brighton, Nov. 9. 
Nichol, tlock, Esq., M.D., aged 53, at Wimble- 


N gg uddenly, at Spe: 

* pa. neer Lodge, 

‘Wandsworth Pen lie Dec. 4 spa 

O'Connor, Miss Mary, aged 38, at the country resi- 
dence of Henry Willlam, Esq. of 14 Lincoln’s-inn- 
Fields, Nov. 25. 


CA Bd ee 


Vag - 
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Pack, Richard, Eaq:, aged 70, of Flore House, Nor- Smith, Sir Sohn, Bart. of Hill Hall, and it 
pes at Gouldhurst, Kent, Dec. 1 e the county of Norfolk, comer ees 57, 
Palmer, vanes wife of Major J. P—, 32nd Si ., Bang- at Woodmansterne, aries, D 
alore. oy ay Smith, Faptecteid, Esq., of jacket "House, at Lochvale, 
ae. Hon. r. Tustice, aged 76, in Bedford Square, Dumfries-shire, 10. 


Paulet, Edward, os dae son of the late Lord H. P—, 


Pennin » Esq. ee Ist Brigade Horse 


Artillery, "My rie, Sept. 4. 
7 = con 63, of Southport, er for- 


louse, Lancashire, Dec. 3. 

Pint a Prspi of New Boswell Court, Nov. 33. 

Plowden, Elizabeth Anne, aged 22, wife of C. A. P—, 
Esq., Bengal, C. 8., seer, July 31. 

Pohiman, youngest ghter of the late Robert 
Williams, Esq. ++ Barrister, formerly of Charlestown, 
U.S., in Lower Craven Place, Kentish Town, Dec. 5 

Pollock, Capt. William Thomas, only surviving son of 
Major Gen. Thomas P—, Madras Infantry, of apo- 
plexy, at Mucktal, East Indies, June 11. 

Radley, Margaret, relict ;of William R—, Esq., of 
De nag Hill, aged 80, in Lamb's Conduit lace, 


Oct. 

Reach, the Rev. Thos. Butler Budston, Rector of Full 
Sutton, Yorkshire, aged 76, at ay a Hall “ey t. 13. 

Reid, Mts. wife of J. EM. R- inga- 

re, 

Rapes, “4 *Teabella Graham, at Callender, N. B. 
Dec. 7, relict of the Rev. Dr. James R—, late 
pininister ‘of that parish. 

rs, Edward, only son of Edward R—, Esq. of 
cy Park, near Ludlow, Geneva, Dec. 4. 

Roles, Charles, _~ » aged 63, at eek “Terrace, 
Hackney, Dec. 5. 

Root, Maria, aged 19, the beloved wife of G. G. R—, 
Esq., of New York, and eldest daughter of J. W. 
Glass, Esq., of Clapton, at Rochester, U.S. Dee. 5. 

Ross, Major Jobn regt. V. I.. Kamptee, Sept. 7. 

Roulet, Sarah, relict of the late Peter R—, -y of 
Jamaica, at het eee of her son-in-law, in Upper 
Gower Street, 

Russell, the Rt. Thon, ‘Adelaide, wife of the Rt. Hon, 
Lord John R—, aged 31, at Brighton, Nov. 1. 

Ryland, eg a, aged 17, only child of the late 
partie Waterford, Brighton, Dec. 4. 

Roe, Witten” ‘Dering Adair pong. in the 15th 

Ww. ., Commis- 


rrack in Lower Canada (s d to be set on fire 

by the rebels), which etbaree on the night of the 

Tath October, he being fast asleep, and was awakened 

pag ee Bir finding himself on fire, and too much injured 

This sad event has deprived a widowed 

mabe afs beloved and only son, He was buried at 

Chambly (Lower Canada), Oct. 22. 

Sanders, So ., aged 75, Dorking, Surrey, Nov. 24 

Sebright, Eliza, fe of Waiter S—, Esq., and dan. a 

ome Furley, Esq., of Canterbury, at Glasgow, 


Sefton, the Rt. Hon. Wm.” dey Molyneux, Earl of 
S—, at his house im Artin; reet, 

Seton, Ann Maria, wife of files Charles S—, Esq., at. 
Park Place, Maida a Nov. 28. 


Ce 
Smyth, Juliana, wife of Fred. C. Travers ar 
enby, Pembrokeshire, at hier Lar irageb"t 
Clapham Place, Belgrave Square, Nov..28. 
Somerset, Norborne, rkeley Henry. ag 67, 4th J 
of Henry, Sth Duke of Beaufort, at Wick, Badmin! 


Spain, the’Rev. Mr., aged 61, Chaplain to the Bava- 
rian Embassy, and hotiorary chaplain to H. G. ~ 
Duke of Nortolk, Dec. 10. 

Stevens, Miss C. Ib, ‘aged 18, 3rd dan.“of John S—, 
Exq., late of Heavitree, Devon, Arcot, Sept. 9. 

Swan, ‘Joseph, ., son of Graves Chamney S—, ii 
of Newtown Park, M cey93 after a short and 
illness, in London, Dec. 9. 

Taylor, John Aird, Esq., aged 23, of Worcester Col! 

ford, youngest son of the late William T—, < 
of Brixton, i in King Street, St. James's, Dec. 9. 

Taylor, Simon, — of Pleasant Hill Estate, Jamaica, 
2nd son of the late John T—, » OF ER Ki ton Hilly 
N. B., of dysentery, at Kiogston, amaica, Nov. 1, 

Thornbury, ntsc, aged 23, wife of Lieut. A. H. T—, 
Bombay, Sept. 24. 

bi a ‘Teun Poulett, Esq., aged 82, Roehampton, 


N 

Torckler, lady of Capt. T—, of the Artery: at Drum 
Drum, since’the birth of a daughter, 

Tindal, ; James, ig hh about 43, "deat! oo son i on 
late Lt. Gen. R. as Baron T—, after alinge 
illness, Graaff Reinet, beh of Good Hope, May ed 

Tunney, the Rev. Wm., aged 86, many years actively 
engaged with his friend the Rev. Jobn Wesley, 
Kingsland Crescent, Sept. 28, 

Turton, Mary, aged 85, relict of the late John TT, 
Esq., in Cadogan Place, 

Tweedie, Mary, dau. of John T—, Esq., of Hazrapore, 
_Jepore, Calcutta, Aug. 25. 

Viney, William, ieut. and Brev. Capt. I H. M.'s. 
38th regt., Cudda dalore, June 30. 

Veeny, m lady of Lewis V—, Esq., Saville Row, 


Wainewright, William de Esq., aged 26, onl _ 
of William W—, » of Findyer Street, | 
loops ge at sea in the ship Resolution, on 


‘ regt., only son of the late 

sioner of ustoms, and Mrs. ee of, eymouth ge from Memel to Elsinore, in October hg tend 
/ Street, and of Withdean, Sussex. mising ase the 8th and 21st. 

ie ‘oung officer lost his life. by 7 caiagret on of the 


Wee the rp Henry, aged 76, Ingham Rectory, 

ul 

Walker, pd Henry Brooks, Hon. Com. S., of 
apoplexy, at Agra, August 10, 

Wallace, Miss at 103, George Street. Edinburgh, 
Dec. 13, eldest daughter of the Tate David 'W—, Esq., 
of Parliament Street, Westminster. 

bens Tice! han oa Esq., late of the ome Sussex, 


Wartea, Rev. Dawson, M A., aged 69 , Ed- 
monton, 43 years vicar of that ee De Dec. rane 
Westenra, Eleanor Mary, wife of the Hon. bhi 2c. 
wen pod ite S. egud ee te uare, Dec. 17. 
inter, rt, jate 
lotte Street, Biooticbny, Dec. 12 
Woodforde, Dr. James, Hon. Comp. Serv., of © fever, 


regt., Char- 


Shadforth, Lieut. J. H—, H. M's. 57th regt., d 24, Gautoor, Madras, Sept. 1. 
a son of George 5 Esq. ., of Neweastle, cut, een fe tren Georgina, w wife of Capt. W—, 10th 
ay 5. attra, May 29. 
Sh: ¢, Hen. ., 3rd Member of the Council in wrk it, Edward, in Verulam Buildin Gray's 
Tn ia. at Calcutta, reh 22. Tn ats p En 8 = 
— Major D. W., 20th V. J., Baroda, Bombay Wri ght, t, George, -, of Southend, Essex, suddenly, 


d 84, relict of the late James S—, 


pt. 25. 
a1} Serb, ., at Plaistow, Essex. 


iam House, aan 


from i the rupture i "'a blood vessel, in Regent Street, 
Youn ang Charles Cobb, Esq., of Hans Place, at Guild- 


Shum, a, 2nd dau. of t e Inte George S—, Esq., 
ey. pe ae arene “David, of the Young rsa an ada » Rellet of ie late John 
» tsa Capt. fon jy Youn son oung, 
bark Chalydra, Jutta, Sept. 19. of elaford: Bucks, in Brooks Street, Bath, Dec. 3. 
Notices of Marriages, &c., are received by Mr. W. F. Watson, 52, Princes ig ty Eg + Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, By Sool Tey Glasgaw ; rd Concerns, Bath; No. 61, St, Martin, Paris ; 
Adam Smith, Esq., Calcutta ; and could be, Booksellers faom every part of the J 
. r 
_John Leighton, Printer. Johnson's Court, Fleet Street. no, 
P a8 ; 
ay 
‘ ioe 
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MEMOIR OF MARIE LESZCZYNSKA. 


| DAUGHTER OF STANISLAUS, THE THEN DEPOSED KING OF POLAND, 
QUEEN OF LOUIS XV., KING OF FRANCE. 


Illustrated by a whole-length Portrait from the Original by Vanloo. 


for in the — of the French court by 
expression of her plain 
features, or the pleasant smile which 


from the temples, while two or 
three long tresses lie on the bosom. 
She wears an elegant low tiara bandeau 
with id aigrette in front. The 
of rich brocade is made tight 
and to the waist, terminating in a 
point and surrounded by ermine tabs. 


It was a “em turn of fortune which 
raised a Polish lady, not royally born, 
and, at the time of her marriage in ad- 
verse ces, to share one of the 


of those powerful under-cur- 

rents in history which influence the 

fates of people and kingdoms, and yet, 

in a great measure, almost wholly un- 
known to the general reader. 

There would have been no vacancy 

for Marie ka on the throne of 


France, had it not been for the quar- 
rels of a boy and girl, who, fortunately 
for themselves, found out the dissimila- 


She wears no necklace, but a splendid 
jewel hangs suspended from her neck. 
Her sleeves are extremely elegant, con- 
sisting of shoulder-pieces of brocade, 
clasped with jewels and falls of Brussels 
lace, which meet the ruffles. The skirt 
of brocade is not much fuller, though a 
farthingale, than those recently put forth 
in our fashions. The dignity of the 
really queenly dress‘is enhanced by the 
royal mantle of France sprinkled with its 
golden fleur de lis. The queen touches 
the diadem of France, which stands 
before her on a cushion. 

The queen’s armorial bearings were 
quarterly—the royal Polish white eagle 
with an armed Polish cavalier, mounted 
proper, with a scutcheon of pretence of 
a black bull's head ringed ; the paternal 
shield of Palatines Leszezynski. 


phew, Louis XV., to the infanta, eldest 
daughter of Philip V. and Elizabeth 
of Parma. It was the custom of France 
for a young princess when contracted 
in childhood to be sent to that country 
for education. The betrothed could 
there learn, while the organs were flexi- 
ble, that true French accent in which 
Parisian ears are so critical, and like- 
wise have the advantage of an early 
initiation into those thousand ramifica- 
tions of etiquette which, from the time 
of the accession of Anne of Austria, had 
been the chief study of royalty in 
France; and besides the fulfilment of 
these important avocations, the young 
infanta was expected to be the 

enabled to captivate the heart of her 
destined partner. This event was, how- 
ever, not likely to happen ; the young 
pair were at that precise period when 
girls and boys are most disposed to love 
to have their own way, and to dislike 
those nearly approaching their own 
age who would attempt to rule them. 
The infanta was in her eleventh, the 
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young king in his thirteenth year. A 
youth of that age, if not trained by 
agreeable women, is for a few years a 
regular woman-hater and _girl-perse- 
cutor ; and, suspicious that the fair sex 
are conspiring to rule him, naturally 
enough he takes every opportunity in 
. his power of vortie contempt and 
contumacy. Louis behaved according 
to the usual custom of his sex ; having 
no sisters, he was as uncivil to his little 
bride as though she had been one ; and 
the young queen soon testified her dis- 
pleasure by giving her royal playmate 
a box on theear. When once the little 
King and Queen of France began to 
fight, that pastime was not soon aban- 
doned ; and although the vigilance of 
their attendants prevented much bat- 
tling, they could not hinder the bellige- 
rents from quarrelling ; and the youth- 
ful pair never met without engaging in 
dispute and angry altercation. Thus 
passed the childhood of this hopeful 
couple, till Louis attained the age of 
sixteen, when his dislike to his betroth- 
ed cousin assumed the appearance of 
settled aversion ; whilst the hapless in- 
fanta, little more than thirteen, dreamt 
not of those fascinations by which a re- 
bel of his sex is at once tamed and con- 
ciliated. The death of the Regent of 
Orleans threw, at an earlier period than 
was beneficial to him, some power into 
the hands of the young monarch ; 
and the Duke of Bourbon-Condé, the 
successor of the regent, found that the 
only mode of pleasing his royal ward 
during the short period of his minority, 
was to break the contract that bound 
him to his young bride. Louis, accord- 
ingly, gratified his juvenile conjugal ha- 
tred by a divorce from the infanta, who 
was sent back to Spain, a measure which 
so incensed the mother of the repudiated 
infanta, the high-spirited Elizabeth of 
Parma, as had well-nigh occasioned a 
war between France and Spain. 

The young infanta had not long re- 
turned to her parents, ere the French 
cabinet recollected that the early mar- 
riage of their youthful sovereign with 
some suitable bride, was an indispensa- 
ble for the benefit of his country. 
But whence the choice? A question, 
indeed, not very easily to be answered : 
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the imperial house of Austria had but | 
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Maria Theresa,* the heiress of the elder 
line of the Kaisers ; she was married. 
Spain would not have bestowed another 
princess on Louis XV., to save the 
Bourbons of France from annihilation ; 
Saxony and Bavaria, the only Catholic 
princes of Germany sufficiently high in 
rank to supply queens for France, had 
no princesses of age suitable to that of 
the royal Louis. The young king had, 
moreover, become a remarkably diffi- 
cult person to suit with a helpmate ; 
the cuff from the fair Spaniard’s youth- 
ful hand still stung his ears, and en- 
gendered caution regarding the moral 
qualities and temper of the princess 
destined to share his throne ; so that he 
emphatically declared that his bride 
must possess a meek and placid dispo- 
sition, which was far more valuable in 
his sight than beauty, and that he would 
not then complain if his queen were a_ 
few years older than himself. Cardinal 
Fleury who had accepted the office of 

prime minister at the age of seventy- 

three, and was, withal, considered the 

mildest and best-tempered of men in 

France, saw nothing unreasonable in 

these striking requisitions of his mo- 

narch for an amiable partner ; the good 

cardinal, therefore, made the requisite 

inquisition regarding the tempers of 

all the Catholic princesses in Europe ! 

and found none to answer the young 

munarch’s ideas of a bride, excepting 

the daughter of the unfortunate Sta- 

nislaus, the exiled and deposed King 

of Poland, 

Poland, the native country of Marie 
Leszezynska, was at that day, although 
still ranked among the sovereignties of 
Europe, in a far more hopeless and for- 
lorn condition than at this very hour, 
when by the tyrannical edict of the 
despot who holds her in chains and 
the blind consent of the other nations 
of Europe, the use of the very lan- 

uage and national dress of the Poles 
is forbidden. From and after the lst 
of January, 1839, the Russian despot 
has declared it treason for a Pole to 
pane own language, or wear any 

ress but the Russian livery. George II. 
tried the same experiment successfully 


_——-—— |. —s7~ 7 


* See this Portrait and Memoir, No. 28 of the 
series, published June 1835. > 
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with the Highlanders, and Nicholas 
has taken the hint from the ridiculous 
act of parliament which forced the 
Hi chiefs to renounce plaid and 

in favour of coats, flapped 
waistcoats, knee-buckles, and costume 
to correspond, to say nothing of the 
three-cornered hats and the wigs ap- 


gee ing to that most odious era. 
et the Highlanders were but a por- 


Sad as the present state of Poland 
she has the benefit of experience 
before her eyes, and we consider that 
tter breaking up of her ancient 
and customs, in 1839, is less 
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vitally injurious to her existence as a 
nation, than the cor®ipting canker that 
consumed her while she yet bore the 
semblance of a state. The blows of 
the Russian cannot crush the noble 
spirit of independence which still 
prompts the Poles to struggle against 
their invaders, and the wise amongst 
them may, in this hour of their afflic- 
tion, deplore and seek to amend many 
injurious customs that have caused the 
downfall of their nation, should Poland 
again be raised into a separate state. 
There is truly a spirit of life and na- 
tional health abroad among the sons of 
that land which will bring forth bright 
fruits in due season, though the nation 
be now in sorrow and the mourning of 
widowhood, whose resources in such a 
state of desolation and the shadow of 
death, are thus forcibly depicted by 
one of her native poets :— 


THE SONG OF THE WAJDELOTA.* 


FROM THE POLISH 


OF MICKIEWICZ. 


(Translated in the “ Polyglot Magazine.”’) 
Tradition ! O Tradition! though of the seraph tongue, 
The ark that links two ages, the aged and the young; 
True ark! thou art not broken by any stroke of fate, 

No tyrant’s touch profanes thee, while millions consecrate. 


In thee our warriors treasure up 


their strength of hearts and swords, 


The tissue of their holy thoughts—the lightning of their words. 
Thou song of olden glories! like incense from the shrine 


Of a nation’s fame and freedom, 
Thou song of olden glories! like 


thou risest up divine. 
an angel at the gate 


Of a nation’s storied temple, thou art ever seen to wait. 


With wings of golden light, and 
And the sword of an arch-angel, 


a voice of thrilling might, 
like a red flame waving bright. 


Time may rot the written stone—and royal brigands burn, 
But the song we loved of old, untouch’d; shall to our hearts return; 
eroic legend of the dead, the crowd shall ne’er forget, 


The h 
el ea its thirst with ardent hopes, and feed it with regret ; 
8 


go among our hidden glens, and to our mountains cling, 


. And from the rock and ruin shall that olden spirit sing. 


th forth to till the grassy plain, 


The h peasant goe 
- - And riveth with his ploughshare the bleach’d bones of the slain ; 


SP hows for the noble dead—the long-renown’d in story, 
he singeth to the echoes the wil 


d song of their glory— 


“ Rest, rest ot are bed of fame, where the good fight ye tried, 


And where, swo: 


in hand for freedom, ye conquer’d and ye died. 
The stricken-down invader here rests 


beneath your glaive, 


Fathers! where are your children? O, answer me, ye brave!” 
: O could I rouse my country’s heart—and my feeble voice inspire 


es 
arm 
sh 


The bosoms of her hardy sons with the patriot’s olden fire : 

Could I conjure up your stern sires from their time-hallow’d graves, 
k their song of freedom sung by a base band of slaves; 

11, but one moment, light within your breast the flame 

That lit their souls for ever, ye might yet die in your fame. 


in word, meaning the priest who sung to the people the traditions of their ancestors. 
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It is under such a state of persecu- 
tion that the human mind becomes 
more alive to a general sense of moral 
justice, and the high-spirited Polish 

ate, who endures all the miseries 
of exile rather than bear the yoke of 
Nicholas, may become clear-sighted as 
to the vital error which still prevents 
the regeneration of Poland, and solve 
rightly the important question—how 
can a republic of nobles, and a popula- 
tion of serfs, exist in the same country ? 
We write not to suit any astioalat 
purpose apart from that which is 
straight-forward—for the wholesome 
instruction of some and the benefit of 


But we must resume our task of 
tracing the last hours of independence 
that remained for the monarchical re- 
public. 

It was not till the last of the line of 
her mighty Jagellon race of kings had 
abdicated, that Poland felt the real 
weakness of an elective monarchy. The 
Jagellon race were the hereditary so- 
vereigns of Lithuania, and for three 
hundred years had been elected kings of 
the Polish republic, without deviation 
from the Pegubed laws of primogeniture, 
asthe Polish Electors had the fear before 
their eyes of a divorce from the duke- 
dom of Lithuania: thus the loyal duke- 
dom and the royal republic continued 
joined in a species of wrangling union, 
something like quarrelsome, but loving 
husband and wife, till the bond of their 
affection failed in the termination of the 
line of warlike princes who had so ably 
swayed the Sarmatian sceptres. The 
last of the royal Jagellons,* by the fe- 
male line, was John Cassimer, a prince 
who had been bred a jesuit, and was a 
cardinal ; and though as valiant and 

chivalric as the mightiest of his sires, 
when roused into action, yet preferred 
the learned ease of the cloister to the 
turbulent throne “ Poland. He bel 
unwillingly acce soverei, on the 
death of hie shildlese et wg = after 

* Whoever wishes to form clear ideas of the 

History of Poland during this illustrious dynasty, 
should read the brief, but interesting historical 
memoir of the reigns of the Jagellon Kings, by 
Valerian Count Krasinski, which precedes his 
noble romance of Sigismund Augustus. ‘There 
is more real information regarding Polish history 
to be drawn from that sketch than from any other 
work published in English. 


hess 
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displaying considerable abilities both 
as a statesman and general, he took ad- 
vantage of some factious speeches, got 
up by a few palatines for their private 
amusement, and abdicated, to the horror 
and consternation of his subjects, who 
grumbled at their kings without any 
wish of losing them. Cassimer signi- 
fied his first intention of resigning his 
kingly office with the following most 
original and pithy observation :— 


« You are tired of having me for a 
king, but in good truth I am far more 
weary of having you for subjects.” 


But the most remarkable circum- 
stance attending the abdication of the 
last of that royal race who had so long 
defended the frontier ground of Chris- 
tendom against Turkish barbarism, was 
the speech with which he bade farewell 
to his country ; in which, with the spirit 
of foresight, which, in ruder times than 
those of the year 1668, would have 
been called prophesy, he inted out 
the approaching perils of the republic 
from the very enemies that have since 
rent her in pieces. 

At this jancture everything relating 
to Poland becomes a point of absorbing 
interest to the public, we therefore 
make no apology for translating this 
most eloquent speech of the last of the 
Jagellons, from Le Noir. The irrita- 
tion had passed away from the mind of 
Cassimer which had prompted his ab- 
dication ; his speech is most paternal 
and sagacious, and never could a sove- 
reign have appeared with more gran- 
deur than in this majestic resignation 
of his crown. 

« Poles—I have resolved to place an 
interval between the tumult of the world 
and the calm of the grave ; the moment 
is not far distant when your crown 
would prove too heavy for me. I prefer 
resigning it to letting it fall. 

«Two hundred and fourscore years 
my ancestors have swayed your sceptre ; 
their reigns have ssed, mine draws to 
a close. Fatigued by war, by council, 
and by age, worn by the labours and 
cares of twenty-one years of govern- 
ment, I, your friend and your monarch, 
surrender into’ your hands that which 
the world esteems the ages good—a 

instead 


* 
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i only for six feet of earth, when 
t pleases God to gather me to my 
forefathers. Show my tomb to your 
children ; tell them that he was the first 
in your battles and the last in retreat, 

that I restored, unsullied, the scep- 
tre you had given me. It was your 
love that placed me the first in rank 
amongst you, it was mine for you that 
made me leave your throne Tohdd I 
could no longer govern vigorously. 
Poles! many calamities threaten you ; 
I foresee them, and I forewarn you. 
May God render me a false Reoubet) 
The Muscovite and the Cossack will 


to them a people who speak a simi- 

language, and will appropriate the 
Duchy of Lithuania. The confines of 
Great Poland are defenceless on the side 
of Brandenburgh, and Prussia will there 
dismember Poland. Nor will the house 
of Austria fail to rend away Cracovia 
with an armed hand. Each of her 
strong neighbours will seize his portion. 
Such 1s THE FATE OF A KINGDOM 
WHERE THE PUBLIC VOICE DISPOSES 
OF THE THRONE. Adieu, Poles, adieu! 
I bear your remembrance in my heart ; 
may separate m son from 
the republic, but my eat will ever 
cleave to her as toa tender mother, and 
I have ordered that my ashes may re- 
pose in her bosom.” 


_ He was not buried with the royal 
Jagellons in Poland, but in France,* 
where he died as superior of the Abbe 

of St. Germains des Pres. His tom 

is now among the Monumens des Fran- 
gois. The effigy of Cassimer is in a 
monk’s habit, but in the bas-relief be- 


IIL, and brother to King 


This was the last sovereign who may 
be said to have exercised anything like 
—— power in Poland. His abdication 

nd last words filled his country with 
regret and alarm, and the contending 
factions joined in electing for their 
ee 
-~* Bis marriage with Madame de I'Hopital, 
widow to the great Marshal of that name, is one 
‘of the true romances of history. This lady had 


‘ been a laundress at Grenoble, and 
that station it had been foretold to her 
wk . 
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king the last scion of a house which 
had swayed their sceptre so gloriously, 
vainly hoping to continue their elec- 
tions in his family, as they had in ten 
preceding centuries, and thus by so 
doing giving something of hereditary 
strength to their throne. But this was 
not to be in the person of Michael Ko- 
zibrut, their elected king, who, weak in 
body and imbecile in mind, died soon 
after his election, and the great Sobieski, 
who had been the defence of his coun- 
try during the weak reign of Michael, 
was elected to the throne. Unfortu- 
nately the elections were not continued 
in his line ; a frequent election of a king 
suited alike the evil passions of the am- 
bitious, the combative, and the acqui- 
sitive members of the Polish aristocracy, 
and the degradation of Poland went a 
step lower at every fresh election of a 
king. 

However excellent and amiable the 
private character of Stanislaus Lesz- 
cezynski was, a right-minded examiner 
of his conduct must consider him as the 
enemy of his country, as he not only 
factiously overturned a very wise regu- 
lation of the diet, but actually accepted 
the aid of a foreign invader and con- 
queror to force him on her throne. 
After the death of the heroic John So- 
bieski, the unpopularity of his wife and 
sons prevented the continuation of the 
elective franchise being exerted in fa- 
vour of his descendants. The Polish 
diet, wisely remembering the great 
stability that the hereditary dukes of 
Lithuania had given to the crown of 
their republic, resolved to elect another 
neighbouring sovereign, and continue 
the election in his family as long as his 
descendants observed the Polich laws, 
religion, and customs. If this arrange- 
ment was not according to the ancient 
constitution of Poland, it had been long 
their practical mode of proceeding, not 
only with the splendid dynasty of the 
Jagellons but with those of the pre- 
tating monarchs.* After great oppo- 
sition, Augustus, Elector of Saxony, 
was proclaimed King of Poland; he 
adopted the Catholic religion, in order 


“ As the line of Uladislaus I., which reigned 
nearly 300 years. 
+ The royal family of Saxony, though deprived 


* of Poland, have been Catholics ever since, although 


their Saxon subjects are Protestants. 
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to make himself acceptable to his new 
subjects: nevertheless so large a portion 
of the Polish nobility remained malcon- 
tent, that a cavalry civil war nearly 
commenced on the plain of Vola. 
Frederic Augustus of Saxony was the 
very sovereign to head a kingdom 
whose military force was an equestrian 
nobility ; the majestic height of his per- 
son nearly approached the gigantic 
scale ; he was the best horseman and the 
strongest man in Europe ; he was good- 
tempered, but profligate, careless, and 
impolitic. He was scarcely settled on 
the Polish throne when he entered into 
an unprincipled coalition with Russia 
and Denmark to deprive the boy-king, 
Charles XII. of Sweden, of his domi- 
nions. All the world knows the severe 
chastisement the warlike boy bestowed 
on these three portioners ; his fury 
was principally directed against King 
Augustus, who had seduced the love of 
his young heart, the beautiful Aurora, 
Countess of Konismark. Animated by 
the fiercest spirit of revenge, Charles 
was determined to deprive Augustus of 
his dominions, and, while he was du- 
bious whom to make King of Poland, 
Stanislaus Leszczynski was deputed as 
ambassador to his camp by the diet at 
Warsaw, Augustus having fled before 
the victorious arms of Sweden into 
Saxony. 

Stanislaus Leszezynski was a Polish 
noble of the highest grade, being reck- 
oned the sixth in rank among the nine 

eat palatines who were almost royal 
in extent of domains and the number of 
their retainers. He was elegant in 

erson, and of handsome visage ; brave, 
earned, engaging in manners, and of a 
philosophic and reflective mind greatly 
in advance of his age. He had spent 
his youth in forming theories of a wise 
and happy government, which would 
afford a rational degree of freedom to 
every subject ; and in after life he did 
not confine his intentions to theory, but 
showed the perfect model of a benig- 
nant ruler in his government of Lor- 
raine. Poland would have had an ad- 
mirable king had he not been forced 
upon the throne by a foreign power. 

The father of Stanislaus had been 
ee by firmness and courage, 
as well as the high rank he held in 
Poland, but the family of Leszezynski 
had never aspired to the crown. 
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When Charles XII. had conquer- 
ed Poland, Stanislaus was sent ambas- 
sador to his camp by the diet of War- 
saw. The Swedish warrior, we have 
shown, was not enraged against Poland, 
but against Augustus II., King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony, who 
had joined the Northern Coalition to 
destroy the young Swede and his king- 
dom. Charles was determined upon 
punishing Augustus, by depriving hi 
of the Polish throne ; but as he made it 
his boast that he did not conquer for 
his private advantage, he was greatly at 
a loss whom to endow with the vacant 
crown. At this juncture he was ex- 
tremely pleased with Stanislaus; the 
firm and sweet expression of his coun- 
tenance, joined to the frankness and 
sincerity of his manners, delighted 
Charles. The conqueror offered his 
new friend the throne of Poland, and 
in an evil hour for himself, Leszezynski 
accepted it, and was crowned king, at 
Warsaw, in 1705. Charles carried the 
war into Saxony so fiercely, that in 
order to preserve his hereditary do- 
minions, Augustus was glad to resign 
Poland and Lithuania to his late sub- 
ject; and to make the resignation the 
more humiliating, Charles forced Au- 
gustus to write a congratulatory epistle 
to Stanislaus on his accession to the 
throne. 

Stanislaus, at the time of his appoint- 
ment to the throne of Poland, was 
twenty-seven years of age; he was 
general of Great Poland, and had been 
ambassador extraordinary to the Grand 
Seignor. When crowned he was twenty- 
seven years of age, and his little daugh- 
ter, the subject of our Memoir, was in 
her second year. The wife of King 
Stanislaus was of the noble family of 
Opalinski ; their only child was born 
June the 22d, 1703, and baptized Maria 
Catherina Sophia Felicia. The mother 
of the young Maria Catherina Opalinski 
was crowned at Warsaw, at the same 
time with her husband. 

Part of Poland was in a state of re- 
volt during the whole time that Stanis- 
laus, by the terror of the Swedish arms, 
kept possession of the throne, which 
was little more than three years. After 
the fatal battle of Pultowa, the power 
of the Swedish hero was crushed ; and 
Augustus returning to Poland, drove 
his rival into exile. The dethroned 
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Stanislaus was accompanied in his flight 
by the Princess Leszezynska, and the 
young Marie, who was attended by her 
nurse. 

Thus misfortune assailed her even in 
infancy, and she who was destined to 
become the consort of Louis XV., lost 
by her nurse whilst they were flying 
before the competitor of her father for 
the throne of Poland, abandoned by 

one in a village, was found again 
ing in the manger of a stable. Havy- 
ing succeeded in effecting his escape 
with his wife and child Hohn the pur- 
suit of King Augustus, Stanislaus Lesz- 
ezynska was proscribed, and a price set 
apon his head by a decree of the diet. 
After having sought refuge in Sweden, 
then in Turkey, afterwards at Deux 
Ponts, he at last found an asylum in 
France, in a commandry near Weissem- 
bourg, in Alsatia. At this juncture 
King Augustus sent to the Regent Or- 
leans, complaining of the shelter given 
his rival by the French government. 


“Tell your master,” said the Regent 
to the envoy of Augustus, “that France 
has always afforded its protection to 

princes.” 

But the good-natured Regent could 
not guess how soon one of this unfor- 
tunate nd proscribed family was to 
share the throne of his nephew. 

After the death of the Regent Or- 
leans the odd circumstances took place 
which placed the ministers of Louis 
XV. in some ent as to the 

i best fitted to become the future 

‘of France. It may be consider- 

that the sweet temper of the Princess 
Marie Leszezynska alone turned the 
scale in her favour ! as the fortunes of 
her p were never at a lower ebb 
than when Cardinal Fleury opened the 

f ‘on with Stanislaus for the hand 
of Marie. Entirely deprived of their 
rincely inheritances in Poland, King 

anislaus and Queen Catherine only 
obtained bread for the day by the sale 
of a few jewels they had preserved 
ae of their Be ote cay 
were the prospects of the Polish exiles 
when Stanislaus received the news of 
the demand which was made to him for 
his daughter’s hand, on the part of 
sXV. On hearing the announce- 

‘instantly passed into the 
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chamber tenanted by his wife and the 
young Marie, exclaiming as he entered, 
“* Let us kneel down and return thanks 
to God.” 

« My father,” cried Marie, “ You 
are recalled to the throne of Poland !” 

* Ah! my daughter,” replied the 
fallen monarch, “ providence is still 
more gracious to us: you are Queen of 
France.” 

The demand was formally made at 
Strasbourg, whither Marie Leszczyn- 
ska repaired with her family. The 
marriage was celebrated at Fontaine- 
bleau, the 5th September, 1725. 

Voltaire pretends that, through a sen- 
timent of gratitude for the minister who 
had shown himself favourable to her 
marriage, the queen entered into a 
species of plot, which had the effect of 
separating, for some hours, the young 
king from his preceptor, the Bishop of 
Frejus ; that Marie Leszczynska suf- 
fered from the ill-humour that her hus- 
band testified at this separation ; and 
that on the same day, in the court 
theatre, where they played Racine’s 
tragedy of Britannicus, when Narcisse 
addresses Nero: 


“« Que tardez vous, Seigneur, 4 la repudier ?”” 


the eyes of all present were turned upon 
her. 


Marie was in her twenty-third year 
when married to the youthful monarch 
of France, being full five years older 
than her husband ; but this disparity was 
considered an advantage, as a queen of 
twenty-two was not likely to commit 
the same follies as one of thirteen. 

Marie Leszczynska often spoke of 
the situation, even below mediocrity, in 
which she stood at the time when the 
policy of the court of Versailles caused 
the marriage of the king with the young 
infanta to be broken off, and raised a 
Polish princess, daughter of a dethroned 
monarch, tothe rank of Queen of France. 
Before this unhoped-for event changed 
the destiny of this virtuous princess, 
there had been some idea of marrying 
her to the Duke d’Estrees ; and when 
the duchess of that name came to pay 
her court to her at Versailles, she said 
to those who surrounded her, “I might 
have been in that lady’s place myself, 
and curtseying to the Queen of France.” _ 
She used to relate, that the king, 


: she i look for.” 
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her father, informed her of her eleva- 
tion in a manner which might have 
made too strong an impression on her 
mind ; that he had taken care to avoid 
disturbing her tranquillity, to leave her 
in total ignorance of the first negotia- 
tions set on foot relative to her mar- 
riage; and that when all was defini- 
tively arranged, and the ambassador 
arrived, her father went to her apart- 
ment, placed an arm-chair for her, and 
had her set in it, and addressed her thus : 
«Allow me, madam, to enjoy a happi- 
ness which far overbalances all I have 
suffered ; I wish to be the first to pay 
my respects to the Queen of France.” 
Marie Leszczynska was not hand- 
some, but she possessed much intelli- 
gence, an expressive countenance, and 
a simplicity of manners, set off by the 
acefulness of the Polish ladies. She 
a) the king, and found his first in- 
fidelities very grievous to endure. 
Nevertheless, the death of Madame de 
Chateauroux, whom she had known 
when very young, and who had even 
been honoured by her kindness, made 
a painful impression on her. This good 
queen still suffered from the bad effects 
of early superstitious education, She 
was afraid of ghosts. The first night 
after she heard of this almost sudden 
death, she could not sleep, and made 
one of her women sit up, who endea- 
voured to calm her restlessness, by tell- 
ing her stories, which she would, in 
such cases, call for, as children do from 
their nurses. That night, nothing could 
overcome her wakefulness ; her femme 
de chambre, thinking she was asleep, 
was leaving her bed on tiptoe; the 
slightest noise on the floor roused the 
queen, who cried, “ Whither are you 
going? Stay, go on with your story.” 
As it was past two in the morning, this 
woman, whose name was Boirot, and 
who was somewhat unceremonious, 
said, “ What can be the matter with 
your majesty to-night ? Are you fever- 
ish? Shall I call up the physician ?” 
Oh! no, no, no, my good Boirot, I 
am not ill; but that Madame de Cha- 
teauroux—if she were to come again !” 
« Jesus, madam,” cried the woman, 
who had lost all patience, “ if Madame 
de Chateauroux should come again, it 
certainly will not be your majesty that 
he queen burst 
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into a fit of laughter at this observa- 
tion ; her agitation subsided, and she 
soon fell asleep. 

The nomination of Madame le Nor- 
man d’Etioles, Marchioness de Pom- 
padour, to the place of lady of the 
bed-chamber to the queen, offended 
the dignity, as well as the sensibility, of 
this princess. Nevertheless, the re- 
spectful homage paid by the marchion- 
ess, the interest which certain great 
personages, who were candidates for 
her favour, had in procuring her an 
indulgent reception from her majesty, 
the respect of Marie Leszezynska for 
the king’s every wish—all conspired to 
secure hae the queen’s favourable no- 
tice. Madame de Pompadour’s brother 
received letters of high birth from his 
majesty, and was appointed superin- 
tendant of the buildings and gardens. 
He often presented to her majesty, 
through the medium of his sister, the 
rarest flowers, pine apples; and early 
vegetables from the gardens of Trianon 
and Choisy. One day when the mar- 
chioness came in at the queen’s, carry- 
ing a large basket of flowers, which 
she held in her two beautiful arms, 
without gloves, as a mark of ; 
the queen loudly declared her admira- 
tion of her beauty; and seemed as if 
she wished to defend the king’s choice, 
by praising her various charms in de- 
tail, in a manner that would have been 
as suitable to a production of the fine 
arts as to a living being. After ap- 
plauding the complexion, eyes, and fine 
arms of the favourite, with that haughty 
condescension which renders approba- 
tion more offensive than flattering, the 
queen, at length, requested her to sing, 
in the attitude in which she stood, being 
desirous of hearing the voice and musi- 
cal talent by which the king’s court 
had been charmed by the performances 
in the private apartments, and thus to 
combine the gratification of the ears 
with that of the eyes. The marchioness, 
who still held her enormous basket, was 
perfectly sensible of something offensive 
in this request, and tried to excuse her- 
self from singing. The queen at last com- 
manded her ; she then exerted her fine 
voice in the solo of Armida—* At length 
he is in my power.” The change in her 
majesty’s countenance was so obyious, 
that the ladies present at this scene had 
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_ The queen was affable ‘and modest : 
but the more thankful she was in her 
heart to heaven, for having placed her 


the forms of respect due to royal birth ; 
whereas, in other princesses, the consci- 
ousness of that birth often induces them 
to disdain the ceremonies of etiquette, 
and to prefer habits of ease and sim- 

. There was a striking contrast 
in this between Marie Lesz- 
ezynska and Marie Antoinette,* as has 
been justly and generally thought. 
The latter unfortunate queen carried 
disregard of everything belonging 
the strict form of etiquette too far. 
, when the Marechale de Mou- 
teazing her with questions 
ive to the extent of which she 
the ladies the option of 
wearing their cloaks, and 
up the lappets of their caps, 
tting them hang down, the queen 
to her, “ Arrange all those 
mat madam, just as you please ; 
but do not imagine that a queen, born 
archduchess of Austria, can attach that 
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come Queen of France. 
_ The Polish princess, in truth, never 
pe “ee aighest deviation ie 
respect due to her person, and to 
ing to her. hes duchess, 
a lady of her bed-chamber, who was of 
an imperious and irritable temper, often 
drew upon herself such petty slights as 
are constantly shown towards haughty, 
, by the servants of 
rinces, when they can justify such af- 
fronts by the plea of duty, or customs 
of ie part. paanerte, or, ence, a 
sense of propriety, prohibite r- 
sons from laying things os to 
them on the seats of the queen’s cham- 
oe Migedladeing 
Lis tor e play-room. 
‘The Duchess de * * * et her. alonk 
on one of the folding-stools, which 
re the balustrade of the bed ; 
usher of the chamber, whose duty 
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it was to attend to whatever occurred 
in this room, whilst they were at play, 
saw this cloak, took it, and carried it 
into the footman’s anti-chamber. The 
queen had a large favourite cat, which 
was ever running about the apart- 
ments. This satin cloak, lined with 
fur, appeared to be a very agreeable 
couch for the cat, who accordingly 
took possession of it. Unfortunately, 
he left very unpleasant marks of his 
preference, which remained but too 
evident on the white satin of the pe- 
lisse, in spite of all the pains that were 
taken to efface them, before it was 
given tothe duchess. She perceived 
them, took the cloak in her hand, and 
returned in a violent passion to the 
queen’s chamber, where her majesty 
remained surrounded by almost all the 
court. ‘‘Only see, madame,” said she, 
“ the impertinence of your people, who 
have thrown my pelisse on a bench in 
the anti-chamber, where your majesty’s 
cat has served it in this manner.” The 
queen, displeased at her complaints and 
familiar expressions, said to her, with 
the coldest look imaginable: “ Know, 
madame, that it is you, not I, who 
keep people; I have officers of my 
chamber, who have purchased the 
honour of serving me, and are persons 
of good breeding and education ; they 
know the dignity which ought to be- 
long to a lady of the bed-chamber ; 
they are not ignorant that you, who 
have been chosen from amongst the 
first ladies of the kingdom, ought to 
be accompanied by a gentleman, or at 
least, a valet-de-chambre as his substi- 
tute, to receive your cloak ; and that 
had you observed the forms suitable to 
your rank, you would not have been 
exposed to the mortification of seeing 
your things thrown on the benches of 
the anti-chamber.” 

The queen had selected as her inti- 
mate friends, the duke, the duchess, 
and the worthy Cardinal de Luynes. 
She called them her good folks; she 
often did the duchess the honour to 

d the evening and sup with her ; 

e President Henault was the charm 
of this pious and virtuous society. 
This magistrate combined the weighty 
qualifications of his functions in society 
with the attainments of a man of let- 
ters, and the polish of a courtier. 
The queen one day surprised the 
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duchess writing to the president, who 
had just published his “ Chronological 
Abridgment of the History of France ;” 
she took the pen from’ Madame de 
Luynes, and wrote at the bottom of 
the letter this postscript: “I think that 
M. de Henault, who says a great deal 
in few words, cannot be very partial to 
the language of women, who use a 
vast number of words to say very 
little.” Instead of signing this, she 
added, “ Guess who.” The president 
answered this anonymous epistle, by 
these ingenious lines :— 


“‘ Ces mots tracés par une main divine, 
Ne peuveut me causer que trouble et 
qu’embarras ; 
C’est trop oser, si mon cceur les divine ; 
C'est étre ingrat, s’il ne les divine pas.” 


«This sentence, written by a heav’nly hand, 
Fills with perplexing doubts my con- 
scious mind ; 
Presumptuous, if I dare to understand ; 
Ungrateful, if I fail the truth to find.” 


One evening the queen, having en- 
tered the cabinet of the Duke de 
Luynes, took down several books suc- 
cessively, to read the titles ; a transla- 
tion of “ Ovid's Art of Love” having 
fallen into her hands, she replaced it 
hastily, exclaiming, “ Oh, fie!” 

“* How, madame,” said the president, 
“js that the way in which your ma- 
jesty treats the art of pleasing?” 

“* No, Monsieur Henault,” answered 
the queen, “I should esteem the art 
of pleasing; it is the art of seducing 
that I throw from me.” 

A great change was effected in the 
fortunes of King Stanislaus when his 
daughter ascended the throne of France, 
and he became the grandsire of a dau- 

hin. Supported by the great power 
of <ilaers when King Stanislake IL. 
died in 1733, he again became can- 
didate for the throne of Poland; and 
as he concentrated all the French in- 
terest in Poland, joined to his own per- 
sonal influence, he was duly elected 
king on the plain of Vola, with every 
observance of. the ancient ‘franchises of 
the Polish nobles. Assisted by a French 
force, he landed at Dantzic, then the 
chief port of Poland, but Augustus 
III. of Saxony, supported by the north- 
ern sovereigns, got possession of Po- 
land ; and proving too strong for Stanis- 
laus, prevented his approach to War- 
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saw. After a hopeless contest with the 
oppressive northern powers, Stanislaus 
again fled from his native country, and a 
price was set upon his head by his rival. 

When the Emperor of Germany and 
Louis XV. made peace in 1736, where- 
by Stanislaus agreed to abdicate all 
pretensions to Poland in favour of Au- 
gustus III., retaining however the 
empty title of king, in the same man- 
ner that Napoleon at Elba retained the 
name of emperor, Stanislaus received 
an indemnity for his palatinate in Po- 
land, and the inheritance of Catherine 
his wife. One of the articles of the 
treaty was that the dukedom of Lor- 
raine should be ceded by the emperor 
to France; and King Louis, whose 
pride was hurt that his father-in-law 
was but an expatriated and fugitive 
prince, made Stanislaus Duke of Lor- 
raine during his life, and thus opened 
a new and happy era jin the existence 
of this amiable prince. 

It has been said that Stanislaus Lesz- 
czynski was the only Polish ate 
ever personally beloved by his vassals ;— 
banished far from that country whose 
suffering peasantry might have been 
benefitted by his beneficent and tolerant 
spirit, the Duke of Lorraine soon offered 
to Europe the model of a paternal sove- 
reign and legislator. He succeeded a 
race of princes in Lorraine who were 
exceedingly beloved by their subjects, 
but the mild and benevolent Stanislaus 
soon out-rivalled them in their affec- 
tions; for thirty years Lorraine’ was 
the happiest i e sovereignty in 
Europe ; and when a fatal accident re- 
moved the good Stanislaus from this 
world, the Lorrainers mourned him as 
if each individual had lost a father. 
His death happened in 1766, only two 
years before that of his daughter ; and 
the calamitous circumstances attending 
the demise of Stanislaus, gave a great 
stroke to the declining health of Queen 
Marie, whose constitution was sapped 
by the long illness of a dutiful and 
affectionate son. 

The queen’s father died in conse- 
quence of being severely burnt by his 
fireside. Like almost all old men, he 
disliked those attentions which imply 
the decay of the faculties, and had or- 
dered a valet de chambre, who wished 
to remain near him, to withdraw into 
the adjoining room ; a spark set fire to 
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a taffety dressing-gown, wadded with 
cotton, which his daughter had sent him. 
The poor old prince, who entertained 
hopes of recovering from the frightful 
state into which this accident reduced 
him, wished to inform the queen of it 
himself, and wrote her a Jetter evincing 
the mild gaiety of his disposition, as 
well as the courage of his soul—in which 
he said, “« What consoles me, is the re- 
flection that I am burning for you.” To 
the last moments of her life, Marie 
Leszezynska never parted with this let- 
ter ; and her women often surprised her 
kissing a paper, which they concluded 
to be this last farewell of Stanislaus. 
This anecdote does honour to the 
heart and filial piety of Marie Lesz- 
This princess was equally 
d enw and sensibility, if we 
judge many expressions which 
from her 48 in conversation which 
have been collected by the Abbé Proyart. 
og Sed them are remarkable for depth 
of ght, and frequently for an in- 
genious and lively turn of expression. 


_ We should not be great, but for the 
little: we ought to be so only for their 


“ To be vain of one’s rank, is to de- 
clare one’s-self beneath it.” 

*“ A king who enforces respect to 
God, has no occasion to command ho- 
mage to be paid to himself.” 

_ “The mercy of kings is to do jus- 
tice 3 and the justice of queens is to 
exercise - 

“Good kings are slaves, and their 
subjects are free.” 

sa seldom travels with for- 
tune, but follows virtue even in adver- 

Solitude can be delightful only to 
the innocent.” 

“To consider one’s-self great, on ac- 
count of rank and wealth, is to imagine 
that the pedestal makes the hero.” 

“Many princes, when dying, have 
Taiainted having made war : we hear 
of none — ~ wo moment have re- 
gretted having lov ace.” 

_ Sensible People judge of a head by 
what it contains; frivolous women by 
what is on the outside of it.” 

-« Courtiers cry out is Give us, 
without reckoning!’ and the le, 
“Reckon whal we give you” 


‘The virtues and information of the 
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great are always evinced by their con- 
duct ; their accomplishments, coming 
within the scope of flattery, are never 
to be ascertained by any authentic 
proof, and those who have lived near 
them may be excused for some degree 
of scepticism with regard to their at- 
tainments of this kind. If they draw 
or paint, there is always an able artist 
present, who, if he does not absolutely 
guide the pencil with his own hand, 
directs it by his advice; he sets the 
palette, and mixes the colours, on which 
the tones depend. If a princess attempt 
a piece of embroidery in colours, of 
that description which ranks amongst 
the productions of the arts, a skilful 
embroideress is employed to undo and 
repair whatever has been spoilt, and to 
cover the neglected tints with new 
threads. Ifa princess bea musician, there 
are no ears that will discover when she 
is out of tune—at least there is notongue 
that will tell her so. This imperfection 
in the accomplishments of the great, is 
but a slight misfortune. It is suffi- 
ciently meritorious in them to engage 
in such pursuits, even with indifferent 
success, because this taste and the pro- 
tection it extends, produce abundance 
of talent on every side. The queen de- 
lighted in the art of painting, imagined 
she herself could draw and paint ; she 
had a drawing-master, who passed all 
his time in her cabinet. She undertook 
to paint four large Chinese pictures, 
with which she wished to ornament 
her private drawing-room, which was 
richly furnished with rare porcelain and 
the finest marbles. This painter was en- 
trusted with the landscape and back- 
ground of the pictures; he drew the 
figures with a pencil, the face and arms 
were also left by the queen to his exe- 
cution ; she reserved to herself nothing 
but the draperies, and the least im- 

rtant accessories. The queen every 
morning filled up the outline marked 
out for her, with a little red, blue, or 
green colour, which the master pre- 
pared on the palette ; and even filled 
her pencil with, constantly repeating, 
“ Higher up, madam—lower down, 
madam—a little to the right—more to 
the left.” After an hour’s work, the 
time for hearing mass, or some other 
family or pious duty, would interrupt 
her majesty ; and the painter, putting 
the shadows into the draperies she had 
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painted, softening off the colour where 
she had laid on too much, &c. finished 
the small figures. When the work was 
completed, the private drawing-room 
was decorated with her majesty’s work, 
and the firm persuasion of this good 
queen, that she had painted it herself, 
was so entire, that she left this cabinet, 
with all its furniture and paintings, to 
the Countess de Noailles, her lady of 
honour. She added to the bequest, 
«The pictures in the cabinet being my 
own work, I hope the Countess de Noa- 
illes will preserve them for my sake.” 
Madame de Noailles, afterwards Mare- 
chale de Mouchy, had a new additional 

vilion constructed in her hotel in the 

aubourg St. Germain, in order to form 
a suitable receptacle for the queen's le- 
gacy ; and had the following inscription 
placed over the door, in letters of gold, 


« The innocent falsehood of a good 
princess.” 


The chances and changes of this life 
gave the daughter of Augustus as a 
second wife to the Dauphin of France, 
—son of Marie Leszczynska, that 
son whom she adored and beheld with 
equal pride and love. The young dau- 
phiness felt ante pa ae lest her mo- 
ther-in-law should revenge upon her 
the misfortunes of King Stanislaus, and 
she was naturally anxious to conciliate 
her. The dauphiness particularly dread- 
ed the second court-day after her nup- 
tials, when, according to the etiquette 
of the French court, she was to wear 
the picture of her father on her right 
bracelet, and it was expected that the 
queen her mother-in-law would ask to 
look at it, in order to make some re- 
marks, and pay some compliments to 
the dauphiness regarding her father. 
This was a regular routine of etiquette 
established in France long before the 
Polish princess ascended the throne ; 
every one knew the ceremonial the 
queen was expected to perform, but 
every one was likewise anxiously cu- 
rious to witness how Marie Leszezyn- 
ska would mention the rival of her 
father, who had more than once set a 
price upon his head. The queen knew 
the buzz and gossip around her ; and 
when her daughter-in-law approached 
the throne, seeing the tremulous agi- 
tation which affected the young dau- 
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hiness almost to tears, the queen took 
er hand and said, in her usual tone of 
familiar sweetness— 

“Come, my dear, let us look at once 
on this picture of your father.” 

«“ Yes, mamma,” replied the young 
dauphiness. “Is it not a charming one?” 

And the Queen of France gazed not 
on the miniature of the handsome, mar- 
tial Augustus of Saxony, but on the 
handsome reflective features of her own 
father, the deposed Stanislaus, the fair 
Saxon having delicately adopted the 

ortrait of her husband’s grandfather 
instead of that of her own father, to 
show that they were no longer foes but 
near relatives. ‘The queen, overcome 
by this touching appeal to her feelings, 
embraced her daughter-in-law with 
tears, and ever conducted herself to the 
child of Augustus like a tender parent. 
Nor was the Saxon dauphiness ungrate- 
ful: she repaid the kindness of the 
queen by the utmost conjugal affection 
to her son. The father and mother of 
the unfortunate Louis XVI., and his 
brothers, set an example of matrimonial 
virtues to the corrupt and degenerate 
nobility of France ; and when the dau- 
phin died slowly of a most painful de- 
cline, his affectionate partner, after at- 
tending his sick-bed with a solicitude 
then unknown in royal annals, followed 
him to the grave soon after, actually 
dying heart-broken for his loss. 

“Who is that little brown woman 
who is so anxiously solicitous round 
the sick-bed of the dauphin? I never 
saw a nurse so attentive,” said a new 
physician, who was called in to consult 
on the case of the dying heir of France. 

“Hush!” said his learned friend ; 
“that little brown woman is Madame 
la Dauphine.” 

Such was the daughter-in-law of 
Marie Leszezynska. 

Her son, whose virtuously-spent youth 
offered a fine example to his licentious 
father, deeply resented the injuries of 
his royal mother, and displayed a con- 
tempt for his father’s favourite courte- 
zans which his mother forbore mani- 
festing. His reception of Madame de 
Pompadour when Louis XV. shame- 
lessly forced that vile woman into the 
society of Marie Leszcezynska, is well | 
known. To the eternal honour of the 
French clergy, months of delay took 


place before Madame de Pompadour 
could be appointed lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Queen of France, be- 


cause there colild not be found a curé 

inci h to administer the 
sacrament to the mistress of the king— 
a preliminary of etiquette before Ma- 
de Pompadour could take that 


Queen Marie is mentioned by Ho- 
race Walpole in his first published col- 
letters, and while the whole 
of the French royal family is indiscri- 
minately attacked by his venomous 
pen, the good old queen, with her frank 
manners and amiable face, is named 

some complacency because, he 
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Marie Leszcezynska bore Louis XV. 
ten children : two princes and eight 
princesses. Her tenderness for them, 
which had been of hourly demonstra- 
tion, never showed itself more lively 
than when death had carried off se- 
veral, Attacked herself, with a malady 
that hurried her to the tomb, whilst 
the physicians were seeking remedies 
for her sufferings, she was heard thus 
to address them :—“ Restore me my 
children, and you will cure me.” Queen 
Marie Leszezynska died 24th June, 
1768, expressing sentiments of pious 
hope which had proved her best con- 
solation when she had shared the mis- 
fortunes of her father, and later in life, 


when she experienced the unhappiness 
of losing her husband’s affections. 


. with 
says, “her large caps put him in mind of 
Caroline,” the wife of George II. 
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_ {THE MAGICIAN'S APPRENTICE. 
(Imitated from the “ Der Zauberlekrling” of Goethe.) 
BY SUTHERLAND MENZIES. F 


« My master, chief of the wizard band, 
Hath left me sole the house to keep ; 
I long to see the spirits leap 
And dance round his cauldron hand in hand ; 
To call them forth the spells I know, 
Words causing lovers’ hearts to glow ; 
, How with the stalks of young herbs bruised, 
Then boiled to bubbling froth, 
From the vase’ mouth to make spring forth 
A thousand prodigies confused. 
Come on! come on! 
The fire is gleaming, 
The herbs are steaming 
In my huge cauldron. 
Come on! come on! 
More water in pour, 
Let it seethe and roar, 
And then bubble o’er. 
Come on! come on! 
~~ In a bath with my sprite I'll plunge anon. 


Ne « In my rich master’s robe attired— 
Damask embroider’d all so grand— 
Forth, sage broomstick, hither stand 

And play the beau although bemired ; 

Upon thy two legs deftly toiling, 

Pour fresh water on the boiling 

From th’ iron pot thy head sustains : 
Dispatch—with thy work hasten thee ; 

eh a I’m sorcerer, and king would be, 

_____ Beside my queen who o’er thee reigns. 


Come on! come on! 
The fire is gleaming, 
The herbs are i 
In the huge cauldron. 
Come on! come on! 
More water in pour, 
Let it seethe and roar, 
And then bubble o’er. 
Come on! come on! 
In a bath with my sprite I'll plunge anon. 


* See! from the river’s brink through air 
Backwards to and fro he dashes, 
Speeding fast as lightning flashes— 

He’s no sooner here than there ; 
The cauldron spacious—thanks to him— 
Is filling—is fill’d to the brim. 
Hold—enough ! my besom docile, 
To swim or dive there’s water plenty 
For both of us—and others twenty, 
Slender as I and my sylph agile. 
Come on! come on! 
And now quench the flame 
For 1 see my dame 
Near the cauldron. 
Come on! come on! 
Our water’s lukewarm, 
And clear and calm ; 
Then cease the charm. 
Come on! come on! 
In my bath with my sprite I'll plunge anon. 


« Goblin! that word can I forget 
Which power hath thee to restrain ? 
Dear broomstick, cease to pour amain, 
With further labour do not fret : 
Empty, if thy full pot needs 
Its water to the ravine reeds. 
With snow-white shoulders, jewell’d hands, 
Clear ‘neath the crystal rippling wave 
I see my queen her beauty lave, 
Who blushing, scarce my gaze withstands. 
Come on! come on! 
And now quench the flame, 
For I see my dame 
In the cauldron. 
Come on! come on! 
The water’s lukewarm, 
~ And clear and calm ; 
Then cease the charm. 
Come on! come on! 
In my bath with my sprite I’ll plunge anon. 


“ Stay thee, devilish broomstick ! 
Hast no reason in thy pate ? 
Would’st the mansion inundate, 

Slave to strongest powers of magic? 
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Damned broomstick ! he hears me not, 
But hastens with his water-pot. 
Fiend of hell! what looks are gleaming— 
Haggard rolling, flaming lurid, 
One o’er th’ other swiftly hurried, 
In the flood incessant streaming ! 
Horror ! horror ! 
Goblin grows man, 
Each phantom wan 
Maddens with terror. 
Men change to apes ! 
Hence, spectres gaunt! 
At my bidding avaunt, 
Each to his haunt. 
Horror ! horror ! 


Or I'll wrestle amain with thy vapoury shapes. 


“ He still pours on !—my axe is keen, 
Thou comest ne’er to hie thee back— 
In two halves, broomstick, I’ll thee hack— 
Monster, I’m rid of thee, I ween. 
Victory ! he’s overthrown ! 
Goblin, now the day’s my own! 
With courage new my bosom heaves ! 
I'm happy. I shall sée again 
My fairy ’mid the wat’ry plain, 
Whose tepid wave she gently cleaves. 
Woe! woe! 
Double phantoms appear, 
Goblins, grown men, draw near 
To hurl me below. 
Oh, woe! oh, woe! 
Ye accursed races, whose hideous faces 
Are stamp’d with hell’s traces. 
Oh, woe! oh, woe! 


Demon spawn, that twain grow at every blow. 


“ Vapours float on ! all struggling’s vain— 
he flood must soon o’erwhelm me quite ; 
Oh, haste! take pity on my plight, 
lear master, and these fiends restrain. 
The threshhold totters—swiftly rushing 
O’er it now the tide is gushing. 
Haste hither, with thy wand and book !” 
Thus call’d, the wizard homeward hies, 
The waves his lifted finger dries, 
Then smiling nods his head and cries— 
“ Hence to thy nook, 
Mad broomstick, begone ! 
And return thee anon, 
When night’s shadows advance, 
And the young witches fair, 
“soe blithe, débonnaire, 
ing swiftly through air, 
On there Woaden ead prance, 
Flocking this night at our Sabbath to dance.” 
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a THE TWO NEW YEAR'S NIGHTS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LAUN. ] 


NIGHT THE FIRST. 

It struck eleven. 

“One parting glass to the departing 
year!” exclaimed our host, “and to 
the many happy hours we have en- 
joyed therein.” 

The glasses rang merrily, and every 
eye beamed with the remembrance of 
social pleasure past. 

« There is certainly,” said Herrmann, 
“something awful — a contradictory 
feeling between mirth and sadness— 
connected with the moment which 
marks the change of the year. In 

oint of fact, every succeeding instant 
is the beginning and end of a year—of 
a century—of a thousand years, if you 
will: and it is convention alone which 
makes us attach a degree of solemnity 
to the midnight hour between the last 
day of December and the first of Jan- 
u oe 
“Exactly so,” replied Falk; “on 
religious grounds whole nations have 
attached importance to it, and what 
more do we require? In the life of 
man, periodical rejoicings concerning 
himself individually are much more 
apt to affect him, and, for my own 
part, I always gladly contribute my 
quota of cheerfulness to the celebra- 
tion of them. But it must be owned, 
that when family anniversaries assume a 
shade of seriousness, they are apt to de- 

enerate into mawkish sentimentality ; 
or, however pleasingly the name of 
festival may strike upon the ear, it is, 
after all, but the commemoration of 
some circumstance that has contributed 
to our happiness. The pleasures of 
domestic life, however dear to the man 
of feeling, fall short of festival dignity. 
We all, indeed, rejoice to find ourselves 
ain re-united in the same social in- 
tercourse of a twelvemonth since ; and 
the old year smiles on us as benignly 
in its dying hour as though it had no- 
thing to reproach us with. But it is a 
higher feeling than that of mirth alone, 
which consecrates this hour; and the 
received opinions of a large class of 
mankind confirm it. Even as the church 
has its All Saint’s and All Soul's feasts, 
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so must this hour prove a solemn festi- 
or all sorrow to mankind 
at large. here, then, mutual good 
wishes are exchanged for the welfare 
and. happiness of all around us, there 
is far less of egotism than in the cele- 
bration of mere family anniversaries. 
The old year resembles a dignified ma- 
tronly friend casting a last mournful 
smile upon us ere she leave the world 
for ever, and the new year greets us 
like a lovely, promising infant ; while, 
between the bier of the one, and the 
cradle of the other, lie hidden presenti- 
ments which are sometimes unconsci- 
ously expressed by the lips of man in 
wishes of serious import.” 

* Prithee let our good wishes rest 
until midnight,” interposed the host, 
“« otherwise we may blend our New 
Year’s congratulations with half-embo- 
died forebodings ; for, as we sincerely 
wish each other well, it would be more 
agreeable to hope that our good wishes 


may, like true presentiments, be re- ~ 


alised. But, alas! experience upsets 
your theory like that of many others.” 

“ Speak more circumspectly as re- 
gards experience,” replied Falk, “or 
else, weigh well what real experience 
you have had: suppose, for instance, 
aman be betrayed into unusual con- 
viviality, and his slumbers thereby 
disturbed, he forthwith decides from 
experience that wine at night must dis- 
agree with him.’, 

«“ The example you give is applica- 
ble to men only,”’ observed the hostess ; 
“we ladies are inclined to. agree with 
you as regards the magic of a New 
Year’s wi-hy so pray expound to us, 
but in a manner adapted to our femi- 
nine comprehensions, why so many 
aspirations remain unfulfilled ?” 

« Probably,” said Herrmann, “ be- 
cause Falk’s theory is only a prelude 
to what he will presently favour us 
with. The theme is almost worn out, 
so a dash of probability will give it an 
interest, like a good story-teller, who 
oe you his tale is ‘ founded on 

"a ” 
Without seeming to notice Herr- 
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mann’s irony, Falk addressed the 
hostess : 


“In reply to your query, I may say 
that > ea id iy of 2 New Year's 
wishes are but empty ceremonial, mere 
compliment, from which no result is 
either intended or expected. I might 
also have added, that I attribute a ma- 
gical power only to those wishes offered 
at the hour of midnight, which will 
considerably diminish the number of 
those unfulfilled ; but I’ll do my best, 
and take Herrmann’s side of the ques- 
tion, allowing that it was only by way 
of prelude, and therefore (our worthy 
host permitting), declare beforehand 
my hope and belief, that the sincere 
good wishes we shall presently mutu- 
ally interchange, will be so many ex- 

predictions of what may befall 
us in the ensuing year.” 

“You cannot be serious,” said the 
hostess ; “ I think you are inclined to 
retract your opinion. You either do 
not think your audience worthy to 
participate in your view of the subject, 
or are half ashamed of your own 
jons; now make your choice. 
suspicion would you rather 


incur ?” 

“ Unquestionably the latter,” he re- 

: “ you are not far from guess- 

ng truth. The hour which pre- 

the entrance of the New Year, 

is certainly not the moment to place a 

, New Year's wish in an equivocal light ; 

for the rest, my remark was merely 

the effect of chance, engendered by 

the run, or rather spring of conversa- 
tion.” 

“ That,” said the hostess, “leads us 
easier to conceive how presentiments, 
as you lately expressed yourself, arise 
between the bier and the cradle of the 
‘two years, appearing not in the form of 
wishes only, but by way of remark, 

, or some similar casualty. See 
attentively yon affianced pair are 
listening to us, they are living in the 
. ime of happiness. Ask 
the professor, dear Elisa, to explain 
this magic to us; he cannot refuse the 

’ tee so lovely a betrothed.” 
= seconded the of the 
hostess, and Falk, importuned on all 

at length began —_— 

_ & My error has induced you to raise 
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will consequently remain unsatisfied. 
During our conversation, 1 bethought 
me of the old belief in the import of 
words and signs, involuntarily made or 
uttered, at certain periods. The An- 
cients, it is known, placed implicit 
faith in this belief; traces of which re- 
main among us at the present day. 
The Gliickauf, or ‘ Good-be-with-you ’ 
of the mountaineers, thence draws its 
origin, as also many other village cus- 
toms, particularly those in mountainous 
districts, where the peasantry scrupu- 
lously avoid making use of expressions 
implying misfortune; still more do 
they shun words of doubtful, or dou- 
ble import, which, however innocently 
spoken, may be misapplied by evil 
spirits in the opposite sense, and lead 
to a miserable fulfilment. And such, 
methought, may be the fate of many 
an aspiration; like the prophecies in 
Macbeth, realized to the feeter, only to 
destroy.” 

“Are you really in earnest?” ex- 
claimed several voices at once, whose 
eyes, with incredulous looks, were turn- 
ed upon the professor. 

“It is certain,” said Anselm, “ that 
many singular instances of this kind 
have occurred.” 

Falk, halting between jest and ear- 
nest, remained silent ; the rest patiently 
waited for him to continue. 

At length, Herrmann said with a 
smile— Suppose we take up the cata- 
logue of legendary lore. I believe 
there exists no popular belief without 
its explanatory example. Quick, there- 
fore, give us proof of the magic power 
of words.” 

“ An interesting little tale of that 
description might easily be found,” 
said Anselm ; “ with your permission, 
I will experimentalize on the profes- 
sor’s lecture ; requesting you to ob- 
serve that I offer you only a simple 
illustration, and not a brilliant chef- 
dceuvre ; in fact, I only relate what 
I have myself seen and heard. In 
Carlsbad, several years ago, 1 form- 
ed the acquaintance of «the Count- 
ess Amalia Von Kulm. She had re- 
cently become a widow, and with her 
daughter, a child of five years, visited 
the baths for the sole purpose of accom- 
panying an aged valetudinarian uncle, 
for she was herself in the fairest bloom 
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of youth, health, and beauty. Her un- 
cle did not derive the expected benefit 
from the baths, and his physician urged 
his departure. My stay being con- 
cluded, the countess proposed that I 
should pursue my journey with them, 
making aslight détour to the old gen- 
tleman’s landhaus. The fact was, the 
lady feared what at the time she did 
not own, namely, that some mortal ac- 
cident would occur on the road; for 
the old housekeeper, who prided herself 
on her second sight, had been heard to 
say, that ‘ the party would find a corpse 
upon the journey.’ The very weak 
state of the invalid did not allow us to 
perform the journey at once, so we re- 
solved to rest at the pretty little village 
of Rastag. We had cause to be satisfied 
with our determination. The young 
hostess was all attention to our invalid, 
and her activity and sprightliness so 
much interested and amused him, that 
he requested his niece to take a walk ac- 
companied by myself, and leave him in 
charge of his charming little nurse. We 
entered upon a beautiful path behind 
the gardens of the village ; the slight 
improvement in her uncle’s health had 
so exhilarated the countess’s spirits, 
that she was more animated than I had 
ever known her before, and enlivened 
the walk by relating many scenes and 
passages from her own life, and those 
of some distinguished friends. Sud- 
denly, we heard the tolling of a bell: 
‘Hark!’ she exclaimed ; ‘ that’s for a 
death ; come, it is long since I have 
seen a village funeral. Poor little Minna 
cried bitterly, and begged her mamma 
not to go into the churchyard amongst 
the dead people; but her’s were child- 
ish fears, and we went. The coffin, ac- 
cording to custom, was placed beside 
the grave, with the lid open for the last 
time ; it contained the corpse of a young 
and lovely girl. An old peasant, lead- 
ing by the hand a little child attired 
like himself, in deep mourning, brought 
fruit to lay beside the corpse, whilst 
the child placed fresh flowers within 
the folded hands. < SI sweetly,’ 
sighed the old man; ‘ T thought thy 
hands would have closed these eyes ; 
but God’s will be done.’ 

«The minister, an elderly, but remark- 
ably fine man, then approached, and 
pronounced a funeral dixiotes full of 
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grace and dignity. The countess was 
delighted with him, and signified her 
approbation by frequent remarks to 
myself. Just before the conclusion, 
we observed her uncle coming towards 
us. ‘Oh! dear sir,’ exclaimed the 
countess ; ‘how much I regret that you 
should have lost so beautiful a ser- 
vice ;’ and when the cler,; ; after 
the sad rites sap fe ew a to 

his respects to his distinguished au- 
fies; she? instantly addresied him : 
‘Pastor, accept my best thanks ; your 
eloquence has charmed me ; none other 
than yourself shall be my funeral ora- 
tor.’ 

« Little Minna seized her mother’s 
hand, and entreated her not to talk so ; 
while the uncle gravely remarked, that 
such a topic was more applicable to 
himself. The lady smiled: ‘ This,’ 
she said, ‘ is not the place for an expla- 
nation of my seemingly h speech,’ 
then addressing the minister—‘ fayour 
us, sir, with your company to dinner at 
the hotel ; we will then finish the con- 
versation.’ 

“ The invitation was accepted, and it 
then appeared that the countess des- 
tined for him the vacant and very lu- 
erative living on her own estate. The 
pastor requested time to consider of it; 
for notwithstanding his very narrow in- 
come, his present flock was dear to him. 
It was therefore settled that the affair 
should be concluded in future corres- 
pondence ; but the letters never passed. 

“ On the following morning, when the 
travelling carriage was ordered, the 
countess ree eee of pele ee 
ache, and to postpone their de- 
parture ; diet sal increased, followed 
by symptoms of so dangerous a nature, 
that no medical aid could counteract 
them: death ensued. Exactly eight 
days from the scene in the churchyard, 
the minister again ormed the 
mournful ceremony at the grave of that 
lovely and amiable young woman. I 
will not attempt to describe my feelings 
as I contemplated the old uncle, and the 
now poor little orphan, Minna, standing. 
beside the coffin of Amalia, forming: so 
exact a repetition of the scene we had 
all witnessed together on the same spot, 
but a few short days before. The old 
gentleman lived for several years after,” 
and often have we recurred to the past, 
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and talked: over the singular fulfilment 
of his lamented, niece’s wish.” 

H remarked, ‘‘ that it would 
have been, much more singular had the 
death of the countess been the effect of 

i indisposition being in itself a 
natural cause. , The er a 9 have 
felt alarmed at her own sudden impulse, 
or her uncle’s remark, and, consequent 


F ceaupad might have brought on the 
i which occasioned her death.” 
“Pardon. me,” interrupted the pro- 
fessor ; “ but I cannot help. smiling 
when the conversation turns upon na- 
tural causes, as if it were possible for 
eupthing in nature to be unnatural. 
Whatever happens in. the world, must 
pc rae natural, or it could not 


** A truce with your literal interpre- 
tations,” cried Herrmann, “ one is apt to 
term unnatural all that is difficult of 
 etamed or that cannot be accounted 


“ Were I not professor of philoso- 
phy,” rejoined Falk, laughing, “I 


would ask you what, according to your 
views, may be accounted natural? Our 
worthy physician here, restores his pa- 
tients — certainly not by unnatural 
means—and yet ask him on conscience, 
if he can comprehend why any of his 
drugs are efficacious? And if, when a 
case has succeeded beyond his expecta- 
tions, he has not exclaimed, ‘ Nature 
os her best!’ se Es 
eB. ou, emen, cease this 
Bh a ‘¥ sid the pagtee ee: 
opinion you have quite lost sight o 
the,point co eal Anselm’s story, 
rer, scarcely strikes me as being 
an example, as it leaves us in doubt as 
to whether the malady arose from the 
words made use of, or from ~aprtbang! 
‘struction that might be put upon them.” 
_ Neither,” repli eens co | 
think I gave you to understand that 
ia had been for some time pre- 
usly in an exalted frame of mind. 
msiastic admiration she ex- 
ssed for the; minister’s very excel- 
nt, b inly not extraordinary dis- 
course, alone sufficed to show a high 
degree of excitement : those very expres- 
perhaps symptomatic of her 
nd their import was darkened 


cast upon them 
ding circumstances.” 
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“Then you acknowledge,” said the 
hostess, “that the case in point presents 
nothing unnatural or out of the com- 
mon.” 

“ Certainly nothing unnatural. I am 
of Falk’s opinion that in nature, where 
allis open toour inspection, nothing con- 
trary to her laws can take place. But 
truly the wonderful prevails !” 

« May I beg you,” said Elisa, “ to 
explain to us if these appearances may 
not be termed unnatural, which are so 
difficult to be accounted for that it is as 
though nature herself solicited the aid 
of a foreign power, and used it with 
regret? Iam too inexperienced to ex- 
press myself with sufficient clearness, 
but perhaps you will give a form to my 
confused ideas.” 

** You have spoken very intelligibly,” 
replied Falk, “on a subject which, as 
you observe, even nature herself treats 
obscurely. Could you not oblige us 
with an instance, it would render the 
«liscussion easier.” 

“ Oh!” said Elisa laughing, “ that 
would lead us to a ghost story.” 

«And why not?” interposed Herr- 
mann. “ Who is not willing to listen 
to one? See, Anselm is all attention.” 

The request was general that Elisa 
would relate a case in point ; but she 
excused herself saying “ that, with all 
her fondness for listening to a story, 
she should feel very timid at relating 
one.” 

Her betrothed smiling, said he could 
guess her meaning, and if she felt diffi- 
dent would, with her permission, relate 
the circumstance she alluded to. 

Elisa consented, requesting only an 
alteration of the names, This was of 
course acceded to, and the baron pro- 
ceeded :— 

“A very near relation of my Elisa, 
and a little dreamer like herself—we 
will call her Caroline—had formed the 
tenderest friendship for her neighbour, 
Angelica. The two girls were insepa- 
rable ; their parents approved of their 
intimacy, and allowed them to pass their 
time alternately at each other’s house ; 
this was particularly the case in winter, 
when the badness of the roads made the 
communication between the properties 
somewhat dangerous during the long 
nights. The father of Angelica had 
formerly been well acquainted with 
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Cagliostro, whose mysteries (although 
many were explained and unravelled 
to him) nevertheless imparted to his 
mind a strong bias for the mystic and 
the supernatural. Besides the best 
works on general literature, his library 
contained a quantity of legends and old 
chronicles. Oftentimes would these 
two girls sit up the greater part of the 
night, inflaming their already excited 
imaginations with tales of apparitions 
and demons of every description. It 
happened that, during one of these fits 
of excitement, they pledged themselves 
that whichever should first quit this 
world would re-appear to acquaint the 
other of it. They ol read of instances 
of such promises being made, and, in 
order to render the contract more bind- 
ing, they vowed that were they even 
induced to retract the engagement ver- 
bally, the circumstance should remain 
unalterably determined. While their 
hands were still clasped within each 
other the house bell struck midnight. 
‘Hark !’ cried Angelica as if inspired, 
‘the hour of my death has tolled, at 
this time shall my vow be ‘fulfilled!’ 
The terrified Caroline started up with 
a piercing shriek. ‘Hush!’ cried An- 
gelica, ‘do not alarm yourself. I 
spoke in haste; I meant to have said 
the hour of my birth; sixteen years 
ago at midnight I came into the world, 
and the hour is now become doubly 
sacred to me through our mutual en- 
gagement which.it may possibly be my 
lot to ratify.’ The friends had again 
wandered far into the ideal world, when 
the self-extinguishing lights warned 
them to seek their pillows. Some time 
after this mad freak Caroline was taken 
ill. For some days Angelica would not 
leave her friend, until the physicians 
declared it to be a malignant fever, 
when the parents of Angelica insisted 
upon her return home. She obeyed 
without a murmur so long as Caroline’s 
life was not in danger, but no sooner 
were fears entertained for her safety 
than Angelica hastened to the couch of 
her friend ; that fatal promise now ex- 
ercised a fearful power over her mind, 
and she determined to risk her own 
life rather than endure such anxiety any 
longer ; she conjured the invalid to re- 
tract the en ment, which the latter 
the more readily did, observing her 
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friend’s deep anxiety on her account, 
who moreover had not considered the 
subject in so serious a point of view. 
This scene, so dreaded by all present as 
likely to produce a most unfavourable 
effect on the invalid, was, on the con- 
trary, followed by the most cheering re- 
sult; the effort proved salutary, and 
Caroline, to the amazement of her doc- 
tors, became speedily convalescent ; she 
looked upon Angelica as her preserver, 
and the two friends came to the deter- 
mination never again to hazard a wish or 
an inquiry respecting the unseen world, 
and at last the passion for the mysterious, 
if not the belief in it, appeared to have 
vanished from their minds. In course of 
time the illness and the vow (which very 
probably caused it) were almost for- 
gotten, and the two girls, now more 
firmly attached than ever, soon dis- 
covered other sources for a far more 
genial intercouse. It happened one 
day that Angelica accompanied her 
parents to a ball in the neighbouring 
town. Caroline made a plea of do- 
mestic engagements as an excuse for 
declining the party, but she secretly 
gave up the pleasures of the dance in 
order that she might prepare a little 
surprise in honour of her friend’s birth- 
day, which was to happen on the mor- 
row, and she sat up until late in the 
night with her own maid, in order to 
complete her work, and had just finish- 
ed, and begun to lay it aside, as the 
clock whi midnight. Immediately 
so strong a current of air was felt in 
the room, that the needlework and ma- 
terials lying on the table were blown 
and scattered about in all directions 
by it, and Caroline, looking up, beheld 
the shadowy form of Angelica flitting 
before her eyes, and then, apparently 
sinking upon the ground, it disa 
peared. Alarmed by her cries, the 
woman hastened to her, and received 
the terrified and fainting girl in her 
arms. The servant had observed 
nothing but the strong draught and 
instant dispersion of the work, which 
she was busjed in collecting, when 
called to her mistress’ assistance. True 
it was, that at that same moment An- 
gelica, in the very act of waltzing, sank 
upon the floor a se!” 

“That is truly awful,” said the 
hostess. 
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“What strikes me as most appal- 
ling,” observed Falk, “is the dark 
— meaning of the words, ‘ The 

r of my death has tolled!’ An- 
gelica involuntarily foretold the mo- 
ment of her dissolution.” 

How do you account for that na- 
turally ?” inquired Elisa. 

«Excuse me, fair lady ; I must per- 
force resign the office of interpreter 
general. I neither can, nor would I 
attempt to explain the very extraor- 
dinary occurrence we have just been 
li to. If it happened, it was 
ena according to the order 

laws of nature. I never met with 

so astonishing an instance as the sequel. 
I cannot account for it, and conse- 
quently it ap unnatural. In the 
same way is this egotistical theory the 
basis of all criticism. Hiépfner, the 
jurist, gave, many years since, the in- 
vention of the balloon in illustration 
of an impossibility. In the later edi- 
tion of his works this opinion has, of 
course, been suppressed. Meteoric 
showers, and other wonders of nature, 
which our ancestors looked upon as 
mere chimera, and ridiculed as such, are 
to us neither fabulous nor impossible, 
but acknowledged natural appearances. 
Popular belief, or, in other words, su- 
nahn offers a mine of inquiry to 
naturalist. Truth, it must be 
owned, does not always burst into 
oe all her full perfection ; but 
man of understanding would 
argue that the earth embosoms the 


sterile rock alone, because her gems 
and precious metals must be extracted 
O 2. eans ?” 


by artificial means ? 

« See !” exclaimed Elisa; “ the magic 
hour is almost arrived. Now I am sure 
you all wish well to my Louis and my- 
self, and that our lot may prove a happy 


« Pr’ythee patience, patience,” said 

Herrman ; “ d upon it Falk will 

a solemn address to the New 

ear, adapted for the "eceoharye He 

has been composing and poetising the 
whole afternoon.” 

« Well,” said the hostess, “it is really 
scandalous that we allow the year to 
close without a song. Come, Falk, pro- 
duce it ; I’ll wager you have brought 

one with you.” 
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“Indeed I have not; besides, the 
conversation was interrupted.” 

“Produce it, Falk,” repeated the 
hostess : “ I know you have it.” 

* But it belongs to the New Year.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Elisa, “it is the 
congratulation Herrmann alluded to ;” 
then taking her glass—“ Here’s to the 
magic power of prediction.” 

All hastened to touch glasses with 
the fair betrothed. 

“ Hark! I hear a bell,” said Herr- 
mann. 

‘‘Hush! still!” answered the host, 
opening a window. 

The quarter had already struck from 
the belfry. With a shrill clear sound 
the house clock repeated twelve. The 
company sat still, listening in silence 
to the expiring echoes of the year, as 
from the cathedral tower pealed forth 
in full deep tones the parting knell. 

Elisa gently bent towards her be- 
trothed. From her eyes beamed a 
paradise of youthful hope and happi- 
ness. Every one beheld with interest 
that mute expression of the fondest 
and purest affection. 

The hostess gently approached her, 
and kissed her fair young brow, shaded 
by its rich chesnut curls. As yet no 
one ventured to break the stillness of 
that moment, until the nearer parish 
church, with still heavier toll, sent 
forth the last stroke of midnight. 

Falk arose, noiselessly unfolding a 
sheet of paper, and, sinking his voice 
to a portentous whisper, began— 


“ Hark the death-bell’s tone—” 


Elisa raised her eyes, and instantly 
fell with a cry of horror. The hostess 
and the baron received her, fainting 
and pale as death, in their arms. 

«What was that?” asked all in a 
breath : some thought it was Elisa, hav- 
ing remarked her previous emotion, 
others said the cry was distant and had 
been the cause of her alarm. Meanwhile 
Elisa, assisted by the two physicians 
who were fortunately present, recovered 
her senses, and she explained that the 
ery which she also heard, certainly 
alarmed her at first, but on looking up, 
she thought she beheld a phantom; it 
seemed as if the Virgin stood before her, 
her face and form rigid like those of a 
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corpse, the sight of which deprived her 
of sensation.” : 

“Tam happy,” said the host, “ that it 
is in my power to relieve you from all 
apprehension as regards the phantom. 
My Madonna is hung in a most advan- 
tageous morning light, but in the even- 
ing the rays of the lamp produce quite 
a contrary effect, and give the picture 
so death-like an aspect, that I am some- 
times inclined to hang a curtain before 
it. Only look now and convince your- 
self.” 

He then led the still exhausted girl 
back to her seat, from whence the pic- 
ture had a most singular effect ; the 
face of the mother appearing almost 
colourless, presented a shadowy, un- 
earthly contrast to the healthful rounded 
form of the infant. Elisa immediately 
recognized the phantom created by her 
over-excited imagination. 

The scream remains to be inquired 
into said the hostess, ringing for the do- 
mestics. The nursery maid was called. 
“It was nothing of any consequence, 
gnidige frau, only the night lamp went 
out, and the little Emelius waking, 
shrieked to find himself in the dark.” 

« Heaven be praised!” observed Falk, 
sotto voce to Anselm ; “I was absolutely 
frightened, for just as I began to read, 
the singular connexion between my 

em and the previous conversation 
fell like a weight upon my _ heart. 


err ave on 
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However, she does not appear to have 
noticed it.” 

Thelittle New-Year’s gifts with which 
the host presented each of his, friends, 
now completely restored the cheerful- 
ness of the party. Each received some 
bagatelle in complimentary or, playful 
allusion to his or her tastes or feelings. 
The baron's portion, was an ancient 
castle, which changed itself into a tem- 
ple of Hymen ; Anselm’s, a wine glass 
that became a smiling Hebe; Falk’s, 
a dance of Bacchanals round a wine 
barrel, which, seen by candle-light, 
presented the Muses at the fountain of 
Helicon ; and Elisa received a rosebud, 
changing to a Cupid, surrounded by 
children’s playthings. The song and 
the jest went merrily round ; Falk was 
at last enabled to read. his ode to the 
New Year without interruption, and as 
the party were about to separate, the 


baron invited them all to re-assemble at _ 


his castle at the same period in the en- 
suing year. The proposition was gladly 
acceded to, and the friends drank to 
their next happy meeting, in a bumper 
of the oldest and best that their host's 
liberal cellar afforded. 

“Keep your word,” said Elisa, as 
she took leave. “Not one of us must be 
absent on the next New Year's Night; 
remember, the first promise made in 
the year is irrevocable, and must be 
conscientiously adhered to.” 


NIGHT THE SECOND. 


Christmas passed off with the greatest 
possible hilarity ; the customary é¢ren- 
nes of the season were interchanged, 
not forgetting the absent baron, for 
whom a store of badinage was in pre- 
paration with which to surprize him at 
the approaching reunion of the little 
coterie at the castle, where he and his 
young wife passed their time in a state 
of uninterrupted happiness. During 
the year repeated invitations had been 
sent and accepted ; and the friends al- 
ready enjoyed by anticipation the plea- 
sures of that social intercourse which a 
few days spent together in the country 
would afford them. Hard frost and a 
brilliant. sky enlivened the last days of 
December, as well as the prospects of 
the party. It was arranged they should 
all meet at the baron’s on the 3ist, and 
while celebrating the vanishing mo- 


a 


ments of the year, herald in the merry 
hours they hoped to enjoy at the hos- 
pitable mansion. 

Schloss Hartenstein is situated on a 
prominent rock, surrounded by beau- 
tiful and romantic scenery. The style 
of architecture suffices to show (even 
were old chronicles wanting to testify 
it) that the castle took its origin in the 
earliest feudal ages. Owing to repeated 
hostile attacks the building (excepting 
the many dungeons and passages exca- 
vated to the very depth of the rock) 
had at various periods been partially 
destroyed ; so that the eye of the most 
casual observer discerns the tastes and 
requisites of many a, century, both as 
regards the form and distribution of the 
different parts appropriated to internal 
convenience. In later times the more 
recent possessors have endeavoured to 
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e and impatt an air of comfort 
to the Schloss as a dwelling, without 
interfering with, or injuring the mas- 
sive antiquity ‘of the exterior, so that 
many parts of the building present a 
rather ludicrous contrast between the 
present arrangement of some of the 
apartments, and what had been evi- 
their primitive destination. Al- 

ler the ensemble, although strik- 
ingly singular, is far from disagreeable 
to the eye of a spectator. It must be 
‘that'a considerably less space 
would have sufficed for a more superb, 
as well as a morecommodious residence; 
but, the absence of all uniformity is 
more than compensated for by the pic- 
verre han disjointed masses of build- 
ing which surprise the visitor in every 
possible direction, and any endeavour to 
explore the whole of this elaborate struc- 
ture would be fruitless indeed, as many 
parts of it remain unknown to its present 
pri and perhaps have not been vi- 

ited for many successive generations. 

The deep snow having become firm 
and hardened, rendered the roads de- 
lightfally ; and the travellers 
arrived in the highest spirits at the 
eastle ; most of them were strangers to 
it, and the novelty of the scene at- 
tracted their attention from object to 
object, as the baron led them through 
innumerable corridors and lofty halls, 
until reached the warm and cheer- 
ful with ing room. 

«And where is the lady of the 
house?” eagerly inquired Falk ; after 
the hearty “ Welcome to Hartenstein !”” 
had been again repeated to the guests ; 
“ T fear that we arrive too early, but 
the roads are now so good, that we 
travelled faster than we expected.” 

* Alas! I am a widower bewitched,” 

‘the baron, “‘ so I must e’en 

‘the indulgence of the ladies if 

the absence of the hostess is too ob- 

_servable in my performance of the 

honours to them. Meanwhile, I trust 

that this evening, or early to-morrow, 

wife will be enabled to resume her 

‘ office ; we have been spend- 

ing Christmas with my mother-in-law, 

and so not entirely to _— the good 

old lady’s pleasure, I found myself 

compelled to leave her daughter with 
days longer.” 
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“ But she may still arrive to-day,” 
exclaimed several voices at once. 

“TI certainly expect her,” said the 
baron ; “ yet I know how difficult the 
separation will be, and her present 
situation renders her mother trebly 
anxious on her account. Their medi- 
cal adviser laughs at these alarms, and 
will not hear of any danger ; but you 
all know how impossible it is to op- 
pose reasoning to the fond wishes of 
an anxious mother ; to-morrow, how- 
ever, my wife will undoubtedly be 
here.” 

The baron had arranged a hunting 
party for the gentlemen; Falk alone 
devoted himself to the ladies and the 
tea-table, where Cecilia, a near relation 
of Elisa’s, presided in her absence ; 
he looked more confidently than any 
of them for the return of Elisa, and 
at every noise in the castle-yard sprang 
to the window, in the expectation of 
seeing her. At last his impatience 
increased so much, that the party jested 
him about it. 

“ Laugh if you will,” he retorted ; 
“but I owe Elisa some satisfaction 
since last year, consequently her 
return concerns me more than any of 
you.” 

In reply to the general inquiry, 
Falk reminded them of the ominous 
commencement of his New Year's 
poem, which he thought might, un- 
der the then existing circumstances, 
have powerfully affected Elisa, although 
she was too good-natured to make it 
evident. 

Cecilia begged to be enlightened— 
* You have sufficient reason,” she said, 
“ when all was told her, to atone for 
the alarm you caused Elisa. But you 
are, apparently, yourself unaware why 
the first line of your poem so strongly 
affected her.” 

Cecilia was pressed by all to be 
more explicit. 

She continued. “ After what you 
have related, it was scarcely the s 
of Angelica, that Elisa excused herself 
from relating ; had she mentioned the 
circumstance, upon which I am con- 
vinced her mind was dwelling at the 
time, you would doubtless not have 
read your poem in her presence.” 

“ Really, you make me uneasy,” 
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said Falk ; “and I am sure all present 
are desirous to know what Elisa then 
concealed from us.” 

“It is no secret,” said Cecilia ; “yet 
I presume the baron is not aware of it, 
therefore I request you will use the 
information discreetly. There exists 
in the family of our friend an old tra- 
dition, whose original meaning, like 
many other things of the kind, has 
been obscured in the lapse of time. 
The legend declares, that the death of 


every member of that family shall be 


announced by the sound of a bell, and 
that the last of them should ring his 
own knell. 1 have never been able to 
ascertain the origin of this singular 
prediction, yet the village church 
books can prove that the different 
members of the family have died 
while the hour was striking. It is 
said that one of them having lain for 
some days in the last agonies, com- 
manded the bells to be tolled, which 
being done, he closed his eyes, and 
slept in peace. It is not for me to 
decide whether this be truth or fable ; 
I will only show you how singularly 
the tradition has been verified in the 
cease of Elisa’s father. The major was, 
as you know, the last of his line, and 
this circumstance awakened the re- 
membrance of the prediction which 
had been for many years almost for- 
gotten. Without being exactly super- 
stitious, the major always disliked the 
subject of the tradition to be reverted 
to, and gave orders, through an indi- 
rect channel, that a large house-bell 
used for assembling the domestics at 
dinner, should be taken from its place. 
When he was attacked with his last 
illness, the doctors gave up all hope 
of saving him—not so the peasantry ; 
they maintained that so long as their 
lord was not a bell-ringer, there could 
be no fear of his life. Their hope was 
strengthened by an accident which 
seemed to promise a removal of every 
bell from the vicinity of the invalid. 
It happened that on a Saint’s-day one 
of the bells became injured, and in 
order to improve the chime, the old 
set was taken down to be re-cast. This 
was no sooner done, than the major’s 
health began daily to improve ; only a 
visionary dread that he suffered from, 
amounting sometimes almost to mental 
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aberration, caused his medical attend- 
ants still some anxiety. One fancy 
tormented him in particular, namely, 
that the castle might take fire, and 
from the want of an alarm-bell, assist- 
ance would come too late. In this 
respect, his fears were certainly 
not groundless; accordingly the old 
house-bell was again restored to its 
place : upon this, the major appeared 
calmer; but on the following night 
experienced so violent a relapse, that 
he quite overcame his attendants ; he 
ran madly through the castle, shriek- 
ing ‘Fire! fire!’ Fate led him to the 
newly-suspended bell, and seizing the 
rope with both hands, he rang an 
alarum that set the whole household in 
commotion, and at last fell exhausted 
and lifeless upon the ground. You will 
agree with me,” continued Cecilia, 
“that Elisa’s emotion was caused 
more by the connexion with the 
death-bell than the apparition of An- 
gelica?’’ 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered Falk ; 
“and I doubly regret that I was per- 
suaded to read the poem after our 
previous conversation. The remem- 


brance of it will always be painful to- 


me.’ 

“ True,” observed Cecilia; ‘“ but 
these circumstances cannot be foreseen. 
Who knows but accident may again 
frustrate your best intentions ?”’ 

“Never fear; I am now on my 
guard.” 

“Who can tell? Surely you anti- 
cipated no such result last year ?” 

« Experience makes us wise,” said 
Falk. 

“It is my opinion,” rejoined Cecilia, 
“that you will not have the oppor- 
tunity of paying compliments, for Pll 
wager anything Elisa does not arrive 
before to-morrow.” 

« And I,” said Falk, “will wager 
what you will that she returns to-day. 
I know Elisa, and know how strictly 
she keeps her word.” 

Cecilia purposely turned the conver- 
sation to the huntsmen, who might 
shortly be expected. She then went 
to the piano, and proposed they should 
amuse themselves with a little music. 
Time, aided by the fascination of song, 
flew rapidly by, and it was late before 
the hunting party returned from the 
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forest, laden with its spoil. The baron 
led his guests to the supper-room, 
where an elegant repast awaited them. 
«Just so were we all seated this 
time last year,” exclaimed Herrmann, 
“ with the exception of the mistress of 
the feast, and that she should be want- 
is, indeed, a misfortune. Our round 
uts one in mind of a beautiful 
face ived of one of its visual 
organs. Will she really not arrive to- 
»? 

“« My dear friends,” said the baron, 
“in pity cease these inquiries. Believe 
me, I miss my wife even more than 
you can ; but, under the circumstances, 
too much exactitude would have been 
cruel,”’ 

“ Ah! ah!” said Falk, “ I see how it 
is; you are under the slipper already. 
However, she shall be at least sym- 

i among us. Let me arrange 
it. In some monasteries they have a 
custom, and it is a pretty one, when 
the abbot dines from home, of placing 
2 his chair a bouquet of beau- 
ul flowers instead of the plate— 
thus.”—While speaking hehad drawn a 
chair to the table, and taking a few 
- roses from an ornamental basket of 
fruit, had placed them in a glass before 
the vacant seat. 

The baron was ill at ease, but, rous- 
ing himself, said, «Come, my friends, 
let us be gay, and not deplore what is 
unav 3 though my wife will not 
thank you when she is informed that 
her absence has cast a damp upon your 
spirits. Come, fill your glasses. Wine 

is like — and E99 showers 
together—let our mirth bloom and 
flourish beneath its influence.” 

The took the hint of their 

entertainer, and the ladies 
exerted themselves to appear more ani- 
mated. Only — and — 
exchanged occasi uneasy glances, 
and now and then looked ipabeedie the 
window, as if in expectation of some 
one’s arrival. 
_ Falk whispered to his inquisitive 
neighbours his conviction that they 
wel surprised by the sudden 
return of Elisa, and thus prevented 
those inquiries which the 
baron had endeavoured to avoid. 
uck eleven when a 
at the castle gate, 
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and was speedily ushered into the sup- 
per-room. He brought the baron in- 
telligence that his lady was well, but 
could not possibly be with him before 
an early hour on the morrow. A billet 
from the hand of the baroness con- 
firmed the message, and conveyed her 
affectionate New Year’s wishes to her 
assembled friends. 

“Now from my heart I can be 
cheerful,” exclaimed the baron, as the 
envoy withdrew.—“ Now I confess to 
yougthat I have passed the last few 
hours in a state of mortal anxiety. 
To-morrow I will explain all, and am 
confident you will grant me your for- 
giveness for having played the host so 
unworthily.” 

The baron was besieged for an ear- 
lier explanation. 

After some reluctance he said, “ Well, 
be it so, though strangely enough we 
recur to the same topic that occupied 
us the last New Year’s-night.” 

“ Hast thou had a vision?” quoth 
Falk. “Impossible !” 

“ Something like it,” said the baron ; 
ns though not I myself, but my wife. Her 
lively imagination is so apt to border 
on the romantic, that I took but little 
notice of the circumstance at the time. 
However, as the critical moment ap- 
proached, the mere thought of the 
coincidence made me tremble like a 
child. You all, probably, remember 
our conversation on the last New 
Year’s-eve, and that it turned upon 
the obscure, but still interesting theme 
of presentiments and forebodings ; also 
the alarm caused by the sudden faint- 
ing fit of my then betrothed Elisa?” 

“I remember it well,” interposed 
Adolf (better known as “the host,”) 
“and the false light giving my Ma- 
donna a spectre-like appearance.” 

“« Exactly,” replied the baron. “As 
early as possible the next morning I 
called, and found Elisa perfectly re- 
covered and cheerful as usual ; all was 
forgotten, and we conversed as young 
lovers are wont. As was natural, I be- 
sought her to fix the earliest period for 
our union ; at this she became thought- 
ful, and no longer listened to my plans 
for little excursions and other summer 
amusements; and when at last I ex- 
pressed my surprise at the change in 
her demeanour, she sorrowfully re- 
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lied: ‘We must not indulge in too 
appy anticipations; perhaps this year 
may not yet witness our union.” 

“« Bravo!” cried Herrmann, “ the old 
year has belied the prophecy.” 

«IT was nevertheless anxious,” said 
the baron. 

“Impossible,” interrupted Herrmann ; 
«you were married whilst winter and 
spring yet strove for mastery.” 

“ You will agree with me,” continued 
the baron, “ when you have heard all. 
I could not prevail upon her to explain 
her enigmatical meaning. Well, time 
— on and the subject was gradually 

orgotten ; my mother-in-law coincided 
in my wish that the marriage should 
take place immediately ; not the shadow 
of an obstacle presented itself, and in 
the first days of spring I led my Elisa 
to my paternal home. As I sat beside 
her for the first time alone in the twi- 
light, —— other prattle I) jested 
her upon her false prophecy ; she 
looked down and turned very pale ; at 
length, with deep emotion, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Oh! that we had waited one other 
ear ; my dream will be accomplished, 
tas far, far worse for us both.’ There 
was so much of solemnity in her manner 
that I tried every persuasion to win 
her secret from her, and with some 
difficulty succeeded in doing so. It ap- 
ared that that same New Year’s-night 
lisa’s vision transported her to the 
next—namely the present ; this was 
doubtless occasioned by my proposition 
that we should re-assemble here. Har- 
tenstein was also the scene of her ima- 
ginings. She found herself here sur- 
rounded by you all, but she was still 
my betrothed, not my wife. The in- 
terpretation the little dreamer put upon 
this was, either that she should not be 
my wife at this period, or, if so, would 
be only as one dead among us.” 

« Now I have it,” said Falk ; “ 'tis 
on that account the amiable Elisa is 
absent.” 

“ Yes,” continued the baron; “I en- 
deavoured to reason her out of this 
persuasion, and to convince her of the 
very natural connexion between her 
dream and the previous discussion. At 
last I succeeded in calming her, and, 
by the summer, dreams and fears were 
thought of no more. Meanwhile, we 
laid down many plans for winter pas- 
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time, and repeated our ‘invitation to 
you. During the last month, the old 
fantasy has again returned, and I’ con- 
fess it, I myself urged her to pass this 
portentous night at her mother’s ; nor 
was my mind easy until news ‘arrived 
that she was well and determined to 
remain where she is until to-morrow ; 
for the wish that we should pass to- 
day together having originated with 
herself, she deemed it a point of ho- 
nour not to be absent.” 

« That I can well believe,” observed 
Falk. ‘ She is indeed a being full of 
truth and candour, and would keep 
her word unto the grave itself.” 

“She is so,” replied the baron ; “ but 
her romantic turn of mind often causes 
me great uneasiness.” , 

“Time will soften that down,” said 
Herrmann. § “ Youth, without a tinge 
of the romantic, is always cold and re- 
pulsive.’’ 

“I don’t deny it,” continued the 
baron, “I only say it makes me un 
easy ; such natures prey upon them- 
selves ; what would only affect the 
thoughts or feelings of another, attacks 
them in the very core of life. That 


dream occasioned my wife a severe fit” 


of illness which it required great care 
and several little summer excursions to 
remove.” 

“The dream had probably less to 
do with it than the interpretation,” 
said Herrmann. “ There was nothing 
in the vision, it is only the conven- 
tional idea that dreams are to be ex- 
plained in a contrary sense, which forces 
itself unpleasantly upon the mind.” 

“ That is not a merely conventional 
idea,” observed Falk. “Love and 
death, marriage and the grave, bear 
the same relation to each other as does 
the spring to the autumn, or morn to 
the evening. In dreams, the symbolical 
representation of one may signify the 
approach of the other in life, even as 
the rosy clouds of morning portend a 
storm, or the same in evening a bright 
and genial day. There is certainly 
something appalling in that dream, 
particularly for an imaginative mind 
prone to tint everything with its own 
colours.”’ 

« The extraordinary part of the story 
remains to be told,” said the baron; 
“it may also serve to prove what 
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on Pag may eer from an over- 
mation: My wife had ne- 
ver heated magia. until I brought 
her here as its mistress; and I know 
that she had never heard any precise 
description of its localities, as I wished 
her to. be bly surprised on her 
arrival, the castle having been, at a re- 
mote period, in the possession of her 
—_ strange to say, the vision pre- 
to her mind everything pre- 
cisely as she found it. She also pointed 
out to me a peculiarity in the building 
po tg to — and Probably to 
man: edecessors,’ 
=: As ft rejoined Falk, as the 
baron Saeed silcer “ doubtless, this 
old d conceals many a wonder 
of times; I have oft heard tell 
of subterranean passages where the spi- 
rits of monks keep watch over their 
hidden treasures. Let us hear some of 
them.” 
The baron proceeded : “It appears 
that each New Year’s-night leads us to 
the same 


c. Well, let it be so—per- 
haps I eihstios relate to you as I 


found it, an old legend discovered 
amongst some papers in the archives. 
It is a fact we must all acknowledge, I 


‘elihies that our feudal ancestors were 
distinguished more by their power and 
oa than by the nobler feelings of 

human nature. Of this description 
was Ritter Wolff, who dwelt many cen- 
turies back at Hartenstein. He was 


It that two young men were 
eer ng in the Ritter’s forests, 
were tak, ers by the hunts- 
men. Wolff according to the 
custom of the times, ordered them to 
be confined in the castle dungeon, and 
at the expiration of a few days to be 
Hees ene ay The father of the youths, 
citizen, tendered a large 

ronald for them, but in vain; the 
Ritter was inexorable, and added insult 
to injury. ‘This was more than human 
nature could bear, and the unfortunate 
aa man, forgetting the power of his 
» gave vent to his feelings in 
terms. Wolff's rage was 
‘He commanded him 


cast into the deepest dungeon, 


i 
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and for days the Ritter brooded over 
some extravagant mode of punishment, 
until at last some wealthy citizens suc- 
ceeded in ransoming the old man and 
one of his sons, on account of their 
handicraft, for they were bell-founders 
famed far and wide. But the knight 
gave them their liberty only with this 
dread restriction, namely, that the 
father should with his own hand cast a 
bell whose first sound should summon 
his imprisoned son to death. The 
shortest possible time was purposely 
fixed for its completion, in order that 
the miserable parent should use every 
exertion to hasten the last moments of 
his child. To save the life of one, the 
wretched father saw himself compelled 
to cast a death-bell for his firstborn. 
Even the Ritter’s dependants and 
vassals were moved to compassion at 
sight of the old man going about 
silently with his tools, borne down as 
he was with a weight of grief and 
years. They tried to comfort him, 
and would gladly have assisted him. 
Many collected all the bits of metal 
they possessed, that they might be melt- 
ed down ; but the allotted time was so 
short, that the necessary quantity could 
not be procured, until several crucifixes 
sacred to their private devotions were 
contributed by his poor relations in the 
town. Amidst tears, and groans, and 
many an imprecation, the hated work 
was completed—the fatal bell was cast. 

The old man’s fellow-citizens, aided 
by nearly all the Ritter’s dependants, 
It was 
generally believed that Wolff would be 
satisfied with the father’s sufferings in 
the prosecution of the work, and not 
exact the fulfilment of the horrid sen- 
tence. But entreaties were of no avail. 
The bell was suspended in the tower, 
and no sooner ready than the Ritter 
commanded it should be tolled for the 
death of the prisoner. Then it was that 
the parent’s reason forsook him. Madly 
raving, he ran to the tower, seized the 
rope, and himself sounded the knell. 
His wild cries were heard shrill above 
the booming tones. He invoked the 
saints whose images had mingled in 
that fearful cast to shower vengeance 
on the oppressor, and then pronounced 
a curse upon the bell, that henceforth 
its sound might bring misfortune upon 
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the Ritter and his house for ever, nor 
its death-toll cease, so long as one of 
his name or family should exist on 
earth. The malediction was responded 
to. The youth had ceased to live— 
still the maniac rang wildly on. The 
mountain storm arose, and mingled 
awfully in the din. ‘The castle was 
struck by lightning, and a considerable 
portion of the building destroyed, ere 
the wretched man, overcome with ex- 
citement and exhaustion, lost sight of 
his sufferings in death.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Herrmann, “even 
supposing the lightning to have been 
attracted by the bell, the coincidence 
of the catastrophe with the crime and 
the malediction was, nevertheless, truly 
singular.” 

“The old man’s curse fell heavier 
still,” continued the baron. “Some 
years afterwards, when the subject was 
probably forgotten, the Ritter was about 
to celebrate the marriage of his only 
daughter. The bridegroom was to 
have been received with all possible 
distinetion and magnificence, and wel- 
comed with ringing of bells. The lady, 
in her bridal robes, stood in the bal- 
cony, watching the splendid cortege of 
her future lord as it advanced towards 
the castle. The great bell struck up, 
and whilst the young lady bent for- 
wards to acknowledge the salutation of 
her betrothed, she fainted, and fell over 
the balcony down the precipice below. 
Her acieed. attendants fled in all direc- 
tions, and at last discovered her lifeless, 
but without external injury, among the- 
brushwood at the foot of the rock. 

Many visitations of a similar nature 
aroused the attention of the Ritter’s 
descendants. The bell might have 
been destroyed, but for the supersti- 
tious fear that the race would become 
extinct with it; so they contented them- 
selves by walling up every entrance to 
the tower, and removing the tongue 
from the ominous bell. But the cause 
remained ; and whenever a misfortune 
befell that family, it was preceded by 
4 spontaneous movement of the metal 
screech-ow] (so the old writings term 
it), and its dull prophetic tone fell 
mournfully on the ear in the dead of 
night. So great became the dread of 
it, that the family resolved to abandon 
their paternal heritage ; and now, for 
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more than three centuries that my an- 
cestors have possessed the castle, the 
bell has never once been heard. Even 
the recollection of it has been lost in 
the lapse of time—at least, it never 
came to my knowledge. The old tower 
passes for a prison, which no one has 
felt disposed to explore, on account of 
the confined air, and its now dilapi- 
dated state. Had it not been for the 
dream of Elisa I should never have 
commenced the research, for in recog- 
nising every part of the castle she 
also distinctly remembered a tongueless 
bell. I made many inquiries of the 
oldest people in the village without 
any satisfactory result, and was about 
to give it up as a hopeless case, when I 
chanced to light upon some traces of it 
in the archives, which by degrees I 
was at length able to connect. I have 
not mentioned the discovery to my 
wife, nor do I wish her to be ac- 
quainted with it, as it would only ex- 
cite her to no purpose.” 

“That was, indeed, a death-bell,”’ 
said Falk, with a meaning look, to 
Cecilia. 

“ Avaunt! with your prophetic New 
Year’s ditty,’ said Herrmann; “ the 
bells will soon strike up merrily, to 
greet the infant year.” 

“ Yes,” replied Falk, mournfully, 
“ and they will toll the infant’s mother 
to the tomb. That tale has made me 
melancholy ; I see before me the ma- 
niac bell-founder, his white hair and 
venerable beard streaming in the storm- 
blast. I hear the father’s groans, as 
he summoned one child to liberty, the 
other to death. Really, I should never 
be easy in the vicinity of the ‘Metal 
Screechowl;’ I would have had it 
buried, and a new one hung in the 
church instead.” 

“You only anticipate my intention, 
Falk,” said the baron ; “ as soon as the 
frost is over, the last trace of that crime 
shall be effaced. I mean to have the 
bell sunk in the river, the old tower 
shall give place to a gay pavilion, you 
shall pen the inscription for the new 
bell, and we will have a féle at the 
consecration.” 

« That we will, and the sooner the 
better,” said Falk; “Heaven knows 
what other calamity the odious thing 
may not bring upon the house.” 
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I donot agree with you,” observed 
Anselm ; “ the former proprietors might 
have had equal foresight, before they 

up the castle for the sake of a 
bell, but they feared lest the dark pro- 
should be connected with the 

ion of their line.” 

* On which account it shall not be 
destroyed,” interrupted the baron ; “ it 
shall continue, but in a situation where 
its sound shall not disturb the peace of 
my family. Besides, the anathema has 
been accomplished to the letter; the 
name of the Ritter has long since 

into oblivion ; my father-in- 

was the last of his line, and my 

wife, fortunately, bears that name no 
longer ” 


“J quite agree with Anselm,” said 
Cecilia, “‘ that too much foresight often 
uces the evil it would avoid.” 

« Pray,” said Herrmann, “ let the 
gloomy subject rest ; the old year has 
perecky oy short quarter of hour 
to exist. Let us sing our adieu to her, 
and a welcome to the new one. Hist ! 
First in quartett, and the last line in 
full chorus.” 

Herrmann, Falk, Adolf, and Julie 


“TO THE EXPIRING YEAR. 
“ Beloved matron! fare thee well; 
We've ta’en a last adieu ; 
We grieve to hear thy parting knell, 
Our tears thy grave bedew. 
“ The joys thy lavish hand bestow’d, 
Like angels shall watch o’er thee ; 
Perchance each cup has not o’erflowed 
With joy ; yet we deplore thee. 


the young year the past transcend, 
e’ll welcome it right merrily, 
We see thy waning form descend, 
Thy emiting babe comes cheerily.” 
Scarcely had the chorus finished 
when a tremendous crash that almost 
shook the massive building, started the 
affrighted from their seats. The 
baron, wi 


much presence of mind, 
opened the window, the sound appear- 
ing to come from without. yO e they 
were yet conjecturing as to the pro- 
bable cause of it, ha Se and a louder 
fen oa no aes followed by a long 
“Tt had the sound of a bell,” fal- 
tered the baron, visibly agitated. 
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Some of his friends thought the noise 
more resembled the falling of brick- 
work or stone. 

All the household had run to the 
yard in their first fright, and the baron 
was proceeding to inquire personally 
into it, when the noise was again re- 
peated, and sounded distinctly like 
powerful strokes dealt upon some me- 
tal substance. Fearfully the hollow 
sounds boomed through the midnight 
air, and immediately another crash en- 
sued, while several voices from the 
court-yard exclaimed at once, that the 
old tower was falling in. 

“The same—the walled-up belfry,” 
sighed the baron. 

It struck midnight. 

Again all was still; but, as the com- 
pany were about to resume their seats, 
in the chair which Falk had playfully 
placed for the baroness, was her form 
distinctly visible : with the last stroke 
of the pendulum it disappeared, be- 
fore the terrified guests had time to 
utter more than an exclamation of 
alarm. 

The domestics now returned to say, 
“that the roof of the old tower had 
fallen, and that amongst the rubbish 
fragments of a huge bell were to be 
seen, which in its fall, must have occa- 
sioned the strange sounds they had 
heard.” 

“The coincidence is singular,” said 
the baron, with a faltering voice. “The 
bell is destroyed at the same moment 
that the shade of my absent wife ap- 
peared to all of us. That dream! I 
can no longer doubt my loss !” 

An express was instantly dispatched 
to bring immediate intelligence of the 
baroness, and relays of horses were 
sent on to expedite it as much as pos- 
sible. Before sunrise the messenger 
returned, his dejected countenance too 
plainly showing the nature of his mis- 
sion. The baroness had been attacked 
by spasms. Medical assistance was 
promptly rendered, but every exer- 
tion to save her proved unavailing, 
She expired as the clock struck twelve. 

“ Everything has had its portent, 
and all is consummated,” exclaimed 
the baron in the bitterest grief. 

No one ventured to intrude words 
of vain comfort on the bereaved hus- 
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band’s woe. He retired to his cabinet, the unconscious babe in his arms, and 


and for some bours lived only to the 
indulgence of his feelings. ‘The fol- 
lowing day his sici~shia ilish's son— 
was brought to him. The nurse re- 
lated the last moments of his beloved 
wife—tears came to his relief—he took 


whispered— 
“ Thy smiling babe comes cheerily—” 


then kissed its soft cheek, and once 
more listened to the consoling accents 
of friendship. 


CHURCHYARD CONTEMPLATIONS.—No. IV. . 
THE CHURCHYARD DIAL. 


BY G. R. CARTER. 


“ The dial-stone aged and green.” 


Lone tenant of this mournful spot ! 
Thou mark’st the changes of the hour ; 
And seem’st to breathe o'er things forgot 
The unbidden record of thy power. 
Sweet sister of the silent gloom, Ta 
That lingers in the fretted aisle, 
The mouldering wall and nameless tomb 
Appear to woo thy quiet smile. 


But at thy feet, the starlike flowers, 
That gem the verdant robe of Spring, 
Alike in sunbeams and in showers, 
Their ever-teeming fragrance fling. 
The sapphire eye of yonder heaven 
Is beaming on thine ancient stone ; 
But other eyes, at midnight driven, 
Come here to watch and weep alone. 


The lover looks, with heaving breast, 
Upon the shadow as it steals 
Along the margin of thy crest 
And Time’s departing hand reveals ; 
He traces in the fleeting hour 
The life of her who bloom’d for him, 
Ere Death, with unrelenting power, 
Around her threw his shadows dim. 


itt mite y 7, we 
x The mother wastes her lonely hours, Aven an ; 
De While sunset lingers on thy face,— Vint 
aN ' The palest of the weeping flowers seen ah | 


That veil her infant's resting-place ; 
The child, entranced beside thy feet, 
: Beholds the turf profusely spread, 
~4 O’er all on earth he deem’d most sweet,— , oh! 
A mother number'’d with the dead ! 


a 
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Memento of the 


Tue first rays of the sun were gild- 
ing the dancing waves of the Neva, and 
the roofs of the fast-rising city of St. 
Petersburg. Silence still reigned within 
the dockyards, as a young man, dressed 
in the German fashion, seated himself 
upon a coil of ropes and leant his head 
upon his hand. < 

“What lazy folks these Russiansare,” 
peevishly he murmured ; “my uncle 
needed not have awakened me so early, 
so I may as well take a nap whilst I 
am waiting here,” thus saying, he closed 
his eyes, stretched himself at length 
u the cordage, and was quickly 


Shortly afterwards, a man of tall and 
majestic stature, on whose every fea- 
ture nobility was stamped, walked by 
the spot with a firm step. A brown 
coat of coarse cloth, cut in the Dutch 
fashion, and a small fur cap, composed 
the most prominent parts of his attire ; 
he pec in his hand a knotted cane 
of immense size. This individual halt- 
‘ed before a vessel then being 
constructed on the stocks, and after 
gazing at it for some moments atten- 
tively, exclaimed— 

“What do I see? are my workmen 
all mad? These timbers are all awry !” 
Then casting a searching glance around 
—*TI see no ropes,” he continued ; 
“ but, if I mistake not, here is what I 

for. ” 


_He approached the spot where the 
yong man was sleeping, drew forth a 
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ssing hour ! 
Still may thy hoary brow proclaim 
The perishable boast of power— 
» ©) The visionary hopes of fame ! 
And slowly as thy changing shade 
May Time’s dark current onward flow, 
Through many a chequer’d scene convey’d 
Of human bliss and human woe, 


THE ROYAL DUTCH CHIMNEY. 


“TI merely took the rope for a few mo- 
ments, intending to return it almost 
immediately.” 

“ Take and steal, is the same thing 
here,” replied the young man. “Let 
go the rope, if you do not long for a 
good thrashing,” and he shook his fist 
at the offender with angry menace. 

“Great booby,” cried’ the stranger, 
“here is a rouble; you will lend me 
the rope now, will you not ?” 

“Is it possible !” ejaculated the young 
man, “you speak German, and you 
take me for one of those miserable Rus- 
sians who sell themselves soul and body 
for a piece of money. Keep your 
rouble, and take yourself off.” 

“You have a good opinion, young 
man, it seems of this country.” 

The young man looked at him 
with an ingenuous air, and replied, 
“ You are not a Russian ; and I will 
tell you frankly, that I have not a good 
opinion of that people. This is only 
the eighth day since my arrival in their 
villainous country; and as I cannot 
amuse myself in it, I shall make my 
Way out of it as soon as I have once had 
a sight of that madman, its emperor.” 

“Why do you call the emperor a 
madman ?” asked the other, as he seated 
himself beside his hitherto opponent. 

“I will tell you,” replied the young 
German familiarly, “ you are a German, 
and although I took you for a thief, 
you appear to me, now I look at you 
more attentively, to have a tolerably 
honest face. ‘The emperor, mark you, 
is a madman, because he thinks to make 
rational men of these boorish Russians . 
and you must know as well as I, that it 
is an utter impossibility. Look you,” 
he continued, as he stooped to pick up 
a small piece of wood, “ it hed be as 
easy to inform these Russians, as for 
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you to make, in ten minutes, a horse 
and rider out of this bit of wood.” 

The stranger seized the chip, took 
something from his pocket, and asked— 

“ Who are you, then, my friend ; and 
how happens it that so enlightened an 
individual as yourself should have visit- 
ed this land of ignorance ?” 

“J will tell you all about it,’”’ replied 
the young German, with an ingenuous 
air, “my name is Steffen; I am a 
Silesian ; my father was a schoolmaster, 
and my mother a very worthy woman. 
I am the youngest of my brothers, and 
the boldest, to boot ; my father’s call- 
ing did not suit me. I have a very rich 
uncle ; he formerly lived in Holland, 
but he left that country for Saint Peters- 
burg in the capacity of ropemaker to 
the emperor ; I have quitted my native 
place, and come here to learn his trade. 
For these last five months I have work- 
ed in his manufactory; and this morn- 
ing he bade me carry this heap of rope 
to the dockyard, and here have I been 
waiting since sunrise. But what the 
deuce have you made of that wooden 
chip ?” 

During the young man’s recital, the 
stranger, all the while listening atten- 
tively, had transformed the piece of 
faced: into a tolerably well formed carv- 
ing of a man on horseback. The youth 

azed at him with surprise, and at 
ength said, “ Hark’ee, my friend, I 
think you are a sorcerer.” 

“If the emperor could model his 
Russians as quickly, would you not re- 
main at Saint Petersburg, Steffen?” 

“Indeed would I,” replied the other, 
« the city pleases me much, and so does 
the broad rolling river; but I do not 
like the natives.” 

«“ Why are you so angry with 
them ?” 

«That’s no concern of yours,” re- 


_torted Steffen. “O, this tooth-ache 


again; and not a single dentist to be 
found amongst the colony of Hotten- 
tots.” 

« Silence,” said the stranger angrily : 
“which is the tooth that torments 
you ?” 

The young man gazed at him with 
astonishment. 

“ Here it is,” he answered, somewhat 
terrified, as he opened his_ mouth 
widely. 
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The stranger produced a pair of pin- 
cers, and before the other knew what 
had happened, the tooth was extracted. 

“Well now!” cried he with pride, 
“T am a Russian, and I hope I know 
tolerably well how to draw teeth?” 


“ The deuce take you!” cried Steffen, ° 


“T find too plainly that you are a Rus- 
sian, accursed charlatan, that is not 
the tooth that ought to have been 
drawn.” 

“ How?” replied the Russian, some- 
what disconcerted, as he gazed on the 
white and sound tooth he had extracted. 
“Come! sit down again, and I will 
look for the other.” 

Steffen, in spite of himself, was 
obliged to obey. 

“Open your eyes,” added the ope- 
rator, “ there’s the decayed tooth,” as, 
at the same instant, the stranger pre- 
sented it to him. 

Steffen, on opening his eyes, thought 
he had been dreaming, for a party of 
workmen who had just reached the spot 
were making obeisance to him. 

The stranger then threw aside the 
pincers, seized his cane, and approached 
the trembling workmen. 

It was Peter the Great. 

The emperor was already at some 
distance, and still poor Steffen remained 
motionless in his seat, feeling his swollen 
cheek, and at the same time almost be- 
lieving that the occurrence was nothing 
but a dream. 

A young and pretty girl, attired in 
the Dutch costume, approached the spot 
with a somewhat distrustful air; her 
bright black eyes appeared to be seeking 
some one; and, at length, perceiving 
Steffen, she seized hold of his arm, ex- 
claiming,— 

“What do you here, consin? we 
have waited long for you; why did 
you not come ?” 
~ Poor Steffen clasped the young dam- 
sel’s pretty hands, saying,— 

«Ah! my dear Marie, I am lost; I 
must quit thee, for I am guilty of high 
treason.” 

- Heavens !” cried Marie, growing 

e. 

“ Yes, dearest cousin,” continued he, 
in a trembling voice, “I have insulted 
the emperor ; I have called him thief 
and rogue, and was very near thrashing 
him; I said that the Russians were as 


: 


_. 


stupid as brutes, and that their emperor 

was a madman : at length, when he had 

drawn one of my teeth that was not de- 

I treated him like an ignorant 

quack. You must plainly see that he 
vill never lon such an outrage.” 

The terrified Marie hurried her cou- 
sin from the spot, whispering cautious- 
ly :—*“ Let us hide ourselves behind 
yon vessel, and the emperor wil] not 
see us—run, run!” 

They had scarcely taken to their 
heels ere the voice of the emperor, who 
had descried the fugitive pair, was 
heard— 


“ Whither so fast, my children ?” 

Marie threw herself on her knees 
beside Steffen. 

Peter the Great came up, and looking 
at Marie, he accosted her with— 

“Hold up your head, little one. 
What is your name ?” 

“TI am Marie Willmer,” replied the 
modest yet courageous damsel, “ daugh- 
mae of your majesty’s ropemaker.” 

I remember,” said the em- 
peror, hing, “I remember thee: we 
pee, ig : at the sailor’s wedding ; 
but that gallant there, is he thy lover ?” 

“Oh! no, your majesty,” replied 
Marie ogni “ he i is my cousin, and 


a good lad 
teen not chsirthed to the in- 


tendant vot my household—Petro- 
witsch ?’asked the emperor. 

“ Heaven forbid !” was Marie’s eager 
reply; “he is clumsily made and ugly ; 

I cannot endure him.” 

« Ah! I understand,” said the em- 
peror with a smile, as his glance re- 
verted to Steffen ; “ but if you seek for 
a polite lover, do not take your cousin ; 
he is as coarse spoken as any Russian, 
I can assure you.” 

Saying these words, he turned on his 
rer and continued his walk. The 

a7 9 stood motionless with 


in aid Steffen, “the em- 
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Several months elapsed, and Steffen 
began to be pleased with Russia; he 
was beloved by his comrades, and his 
uncle Willmer was well satisfied with 
him. Steffen had grown a tall, hand- 
some lad, and his ruddy countenance 
wore an expression of goodness allied 
to true courage ; he was ever good-tem- 
pered, and the pretty Marie by no 
means averse from him. Master Will- 
mer was, however, a vain man, and, in 
his own mind, had chosen the imperial 
major-domo for a son-in-law ; he was 
accordingly vexed at this dawning af- 
fection between the youthful cousins, 
as it deranged his projects ; and he de- 
clared to his daughter that she should 
never become the wife of a beggar. 

Steffen chanced to hear this declara- 
tion as he entered the apartment, and 
exclaimed, in a voice trembling with 
rage— 

“You are wrong to call me a beg- 
gar: I amaclever workman, and I shall 
never want occupation. Pay me my 
wages for the five months I have 
worked under your roof, and let us for- 
get that we are relations.” 

Willmer quitted the room to get the 
money, and Marie, in tears, threw her- 
self into her cousin's arms. 

“TI shall see thee again,” cried the 
young man, straining his beloved Marie 
to his breast ; ‘‘ heaven will watch over 
our love.” 

Willmer re-entered, and, as he flung 
the money upon the table, said— 

“« Adieu for ever! I hope you will 
never more set foot across my thresh- 
hold.” 

« Be easy on that score,” replied 
Steffen, taking up his money ; and then 
withdrew, casting an expressive look 
at his cousin. 

Willmer and his daughter, as they 
gazed from the window which looked 
upon: the courtyard, to their astonish- 
ment saw Steffen distributing his money 
among the poor serfs who worked in 
the manufactory, without retaining a 
single copeck ; and when he took his 
leave they hailed him with boisterous 
shouts of thanks. 

Steffen now traversed the city, not 
knowing what would become of him ; 
for his heart was sorely afflicted at the 
thought that he might never more see 
his dear Marie ; wandering about at 
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random, he at length found himself in 
a plantation of young oaks which Peter 
the Great had reared before his new 
residence, at that time designated the 
“summer palace.” As he raised his 
head and contemplated the goodly 
structure, deep sighs escaped him, for 
his rival Petrowitsch dwelt on the 
ground floor. He was about to pass 
through the little gate, when a young 
female falling from the window knocked 
him down upon the grass. He speedily 
regained his feet, raised the damsel who 
burst into tears, and quickly saw, not- 
withstanding the gloom, that she was 
young and very pretty. Suddenly she 
escaped from his grasp, ran towards 
the river and would have flung herself 
into the current, had not Steffen, who 
as quickly followed, seized her by her 
streaming hair and prevented her from 
doing so. The features of the young 
damsel now assumed a death-like white- 
ness as he held her in his arms. Steffen 
sprinkled a few drops of water over 
her handsome face ; after a few anxious 
moments she re-opened her lovely eyes, 
and related, as well as her sobs per- 
mitted her, her melancholy situation, 
that she had been betrothed to Petro- 
witsch, who had threatened to abandon 
her, and that the wretch had himself 
thrown her out of the window, and she 
had preferred death to exposure and 
disgrace. 

Steffén’s frame shook with indig- 
nation‘as he exclaimed, “'The emperor 
will protect you.” 

“Oh! no,” said the young Lisinka ; 
“T have no hope left; Petrowitsch is 
the emperor's favourite, he will say that 
he knows me not.” 

Steffen at this reply was greatly em- 
barrassed, but he could not desert the 
unhappy fair one ; suddenly he thought 
of Marie, and, supporting the tottering 
frame of Lisinka, he led her as far as 


‘his uncle’s dwelling. 


Marie was seated at the window, 
gazing into the street in expectation of 

r father’s return, at intervals raising 
her eyes towards heaven and sighing 
heavily. How great then was her sur- 
prise when she perceived her cousin 
standing beneath the open window 
holding a young girl in his arms ; she 
started from her seat in terror. 

“ Bring the lamp,” Marie, whispered 


4 


Steffen ; “look at this poor young crea- 


ture, how ill she is; I know your ten- — 


der heart, and that you will take pity 
on her,” 

Marie took the lamp, returned to 
the window, and gazing on her pallid 
and distorted features, and tearful eyes, 
listened with interest to Steffen’s tale, 
and her heart soon consented to prepare 
a little apartment, and the unhappy Li- 
sinka wearied with weeping, suffered 
herself to sink in slumber upon the bed 
to which the good-hearted Marie had 
conducted her. 

When she saw that the young Rus- 
sian had closed her eyes, she descended 
to her own apartment, where her cousin 
awaited her. 

They passed some time in tender 
chat, ‘Marie assuring him that she 
would find some means of keeping 
poor Lisinka within the house. 

A noise was suddenly heard ; Steffen 
pressed Marie’s hand, leapt into the 
street, sed over the bridge, and 
reached Wasilei-Ostrow, a distant quar- 
ter of the city. 

The night was sultry, but gloomy ; 
Steffen casting his eyes towards the 
heavens, perceived a strange glare over 
the roof of the Chancery Hall, which 
disappeared an instant afterwards ; 
whilst he kept his gaze fixed upon the 
building, the sea breeze arose, and at 
the same moment a small jet of flame 
gleamed through the skylight, and ap- 
parently became as instantly extin- 
guished. 

“Gracious heavens!” cried Steffen ; 
“the Chancery Hall is on fire.” He 
rushed to the closed door, and knocked 
as loudly as he was able, in order to 
awaken the controller. His loudest 
cries for assistance were for a long time 
unavailing ; the neighbours assembled ; 
but the controller was not awakened. 
At last the door, unable to resist the 
united efforts of the assailants, was 
shattered in fragments; the party as- 
cended to the upper chambers ; but 
the fire was raging high and wide, and 
a suffocating smoke forbade farther ad- 
vance. Steffen got upon the roof, and 
convinced himself that a supply of 
water in buckets would easily extin- 
guish the fire. 

He shouted with the utmost strength 
of his lungs, “ Water ! bring up water !”” 
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_ There was not a drop within, or about 
the house. He descended from his 
dang past, swearing against the 
idlers, for he was full of indignation at 
“seeing the roof becoming a prey to the 
flames. The whole city now resounded 
with the cry of “ Fire! fire!” An im- 
mense crowd had collected in front of 
the Chancery Hall, but every body 
stood motionless watching the progress 
of the fire. Steffen succeeded in se- 
_ curing most of the papers, but he had 
the greatest difficulty in procuring 
assistance ; no one obeyed his call—the 
fiames had already caught the adjoin- 
ing house. Steffen now forcibly seized 
the jet of the fire-engine, which had 
just arrived, and directed the stream 
upon the blazing building. “ Help, 
, rascals!” he shouted. 
the serfs looked on without ren- 


dering the slightest aid 
‘Suddenly a terrible voice made itself 


heard above the din: ‘ Obey the 
a of that young man—I command 
it id 

Aman of gigantic stature made his 
way to Steffen, and laid hold of the fire- 
engine. Suddenly the crowd seemed 
roused from its apathy, the emperor 
was working in person, issuing his 
orders at the same time, By incon- 
ceivable efforts the adjoining dwellings 
_were saved, but the Shencery Hall was 
reduced to a heap of ruins. 

On themorning succeeding this event, 
as the emperor was occupied in his 
cabinet, he was heard to murmur :— 
___ -* The Silesian was right, our engines 
zz badly constructed.” He caused 
* ya of police to be sum- 


‘moned, 
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0 in a eee time every ar- 
_ Fangement was completed. 
© Go, seek the Fees mechanic who 
works in Willmer’s manufactory,” said 
the emperor. In half an hour the 
young man’s arrival was announced. 
Steffen entered the presence some- 
what abashed ; he knew it was the 
om to prostrate oneself before the 
_ emperor, and that but little accorded 
, his private sentiments ; he there- 
_ fore remai upon his legs, content- 
—— making a few obei- 
‘The emperor said, without inter- 
himself in writing, “Do you 
r trade ?” 
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“ Not much, your majesty,” replied 
the embarrassed Steffen; ‘it is too 
quiet, too uniform.” 

“ Ah! Iunderstand,” rejoined Peter 
the Great, “you like to command, I 
had a proof of that ; look here!” 

Steffen approached the table. 

“I have made a new regulation for 
the prevention of fire ; I have ordered 
the proprietors of houses to fix in the 
roofs of their several dwellings in Saint 
Petersburgh, large butts of water ; and 
every owner who shall not so have fur- 
nished his house at the expiration of 
three days, shall be severely punished. 
In orderto carry this ordinance into exe- 
cution, we design that an officer, with 
four men under his command, shall 
have the inspection of every quarter of 
the city ; that officer is Steffen Langer, 
of Silesia, with an annual salary of three 
hundred roubles, and board and lodging 
at the barracks.” 

“ Your majesty!” cried Steffen, trans- 
ported with joy. 

“Well, my lad, ’tis an employment 
fitted for you. You possess the cou- 
rage and sang-froid necessary in the 
hour of danger. Go to the racks, 
they will give you the uniform, and to- 
morrow you will commence the inspec- 
tion.” 

At these. words the magnanimous 
Peter dismissed him, and Steffen took 
his departure, so overwhelmed with 
his good fortune, as almost to lose his 
senses. 

The next morning, Steffen, having 
equipped himself in his new uniform, 
repaired to his uncle’s house, accom- 
panied by his guard of four Russians. 
He entered the chamber of the master 
ropemaker with a firm step. 

The latter stood motionless with 
astonishment at the sight of the smart 
young officer. Steffen read the em- 
peror’s ordinance, and took his leave, 
but not before he had squeezed the 
hand of his fair cousin, who thought it 
was all a dream. 

Eight days elapsed, and poor Li- 
sinka had obtained permission to remain 
in Willmer’s dwelling ; she recovered 
her strength, and found a faithful friend 
in Marie. 

Steffen meanwhile executed his func- 
tions with success. Butts filled with 
water were to be found in every house ; 
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but he could not get the same thing 
effected ‘in the emperor's summer 


ace. 

He had already read the ukase twice, 
and Petrowitsch had each time replied, 
“ Very well!” but he did not obey the 
mandate, and the water-butts were still 
wanting. 

Steffen, after having inspected the 
palace for the third time, without find- 
ing a drop of water in the lofts, grew 
angry ; opened the door of the intend- 
ant’s apartment, and found the major- 
domo in his dressing-gown, sirisehosd 
upon a sofa. 

* Petrowitsch,” said Steffen, master- 
ing his wrath, “I come for the third 
time, and find not a drop of water in 
the lofts. I shall purchase butts, and I 
shall cause them to be filled with water 
at your expense. You shall pay me, 
moreover, fifty roubles as a fine, accord- 
ing to the terms of the ukase.” 

* Silence ! vagabond,” exclaimed Pe- 
trowitsch furiously, “ or I will thrust 
thee out of doors.” 

“T am here in the emperor’s name,” 
i re Steffen, trembling with rage; 
‘I order you to pay me the fine.” 

He had scarcely uttered the latter 
words, ere Petrowitsch struck him in 
the face with his clenched fist. 

At the same instant, Steffen threw 
himself upon the Russian, whom he 
seized by the collar, as his blows fell 
heavily upon the head and body of his 
adversary, who had neither tact nor 
courage to defend himself, 

When Steffen had thus somewhat 
appeased his wrath, he finished by 
giving the major-domo a hearty kick, 
and left the palace. 

A few hours afterwards, Steffen was 
everywhere sought for; a lacquey 
forced an entrance into Marie’s kitchen, 
and inquired of her, with an air of con- 
cern, whether she knew where he was to 
be found. Marie replied, that he was 
not in the house ; and asked why the 
emperor sought so earnestly after her 
cousin. She learned how serious the 
affair was, and then fell pale and fainting 
upon a settle, for she well knew the 
emperor’s severity. 

teffen was found at last: he re- 
red to the , his heart beating 
violently, and he regretted having been 
so imprudent. Petrowitsch was pacing 
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up and down the corridor, and accosted 
him with an ironical smile— 

“ Well, my friend, here you are ; pray 
walk up, the knout will not long keep 
you waiting.” 

Steffen ascended the stairs without 
deigning a word in reply, but his heart 
failed him. He entered the anti-cham- 
ber ; a lacquey opened the door of a 
side-chamber, saying :— 

«« Wait here, the emperor will shortly 
enter.” After which he locked the 
door behind him. 

Steffen remained a long time, con- 
templating earnestly the huge knotted 
cane standing in the corner, and occu- 
pied with one thought alone. 

«« What shall I do to escape the blows 
of the emperor’s cane !” 

On looking everywhere around him, 
he could see no other issue than that of 
the door by which he had entered : 
flight was therefore impossible. The 
simplicity of the furniture was in strik- 
ing contrast with the marble walls and 
fine Dutch chimney-place, which con- 
stituted the peculiar ornament of this 
apartment, and which was, in fact, the 
greatest curiosity possessed by Peter 
the Great. 

In the middle of the cabinet stood a 
colossal table, which occupied at least 
one half of the apartment. Steffen was 
standing absorbed in thought, when 
suddenly he heard the emperor's voice 
upon the stairs. 

“If I could but avoid the first en- 
counter, “ thought Steffen. 

He cast his eyes upon the Dutch 
chimney-place. Echoing footsteps ap- 
proached the cabinet door, the key was 
turned in the lock, and Steffen rushed 
under the Dutch chimney-place, climbed 
up as quickly as possible, so that when 
the emperor entered the chamber, he 
found no one in it. 

« Where has the knave got to?” ex- 
claimed the emperor. Steffen remained 
quiet, despite his uncomfortable posi- 
tion. 

Steffen Langer, where art thou?” 
cried the indignant emperor, seeking 
him in every nook and corner. *‘ If you 
do not answer, my fine fellow, ‘twill 
be the worse for you.” 

«Here I am, your majesty,” an- 
swered a voice high up the chimney ; 
and a few small stones which rolled 


"Wilkins indicated the road its pos- 
_ sessor had taken. 
_ The emperor ran towards the chim- 
= vena up it, and perceiving Stef- 


“The deuce take you ! will you come 
down ?” 
“No, your majesty,” replied Steffen 


ly. 

“No!” repeated the emperor, “ and 
why not?” 

“ Because I have no mind to be 
beaten by your majesty.” 

« Ah! knave, ein have a mind 
to beat my vassals ?” 

“If they be rogues like Petrowitsch, 
doubtless,” replied Steffen, with in- 
creased boldness. 

- The emperor, beside himself with 
age, attempted to seize Steffen by the 
legs ; but the latter climbed higher, 
covering the emperor with a suffocating 
cloud of soot. 

Peter, despite his rage, was com- 
pelled to withdraw ; he left the chim- 
ney, exclaiming, “Come down, you 
knave, or I will have a fire kindled, 
and you shall be roasted alive.” 

_ “Ishant wait long enough for that,” 
replied Steffen, “I shall get upon the 
roof, and I shall find my way down 
very well.” 

— German devil !” muttered Peter. 

emperor’s wrath increased with 
each moment's delay. 

“Ifyou get upon the roof I will 
have you shot,” he at length called out. 
__ * As it pleases you,” replied Steffen, 
“ T am not afraid.” 

_ “Did one ever see such a bragga- 
docio?” exclaimed the emperor, half in 

_ anger half in laughter, “he fears no- 

, “thing, yt he hides himself from me up 

__ “ Have I said that I don’t fear a beat- 

ing? I would rather die than be 

with a stick, even although it 

— be in the emperor’s own hand.” 

“Come down, command you,” 
cried Peter. 

__ “I would willingly,” answered Stef- 
fen, “but truly I dare not, under your 
4 ye Cy 's favonr.” 
xe aaa my favour?—what mean 

“If Il come down of my own free 
will beat me first, and inter- 
- afterwards; is it not so, sire?’ 
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“ Possibly.” 

“Well! if after having beaten me, 
a learn that I am innocent, you would 

ave committed an injustice ; therefore 
I will not come down, unless you give 
me your word to interrogate before you 
beat me.” 

The emperor reflected a few mo- 
ments, and then said, “I give you my 
word.” 

A noise was immediately heard in 
the chimney ; Peter seated himself at 
the table, struggling to master his 
anger. 

His face covered with soot, his clothes 
begrimed in the most ludicrous man- 
ner, added to Steffen’s air of determi- 
nation, altogether disposed the em- 
peror to burst into a fit of laughter, and 
he had no little difficulty in preserving 
his gravity. 

*“Why are you here, ungrateful ?” 
uttered the emperor. 

* Because I have beaten your major- 
domo.” 

“True, you ill-treated him through 
revenge ; because your mistress thought 
him more amiable than yourself.” 

« How!” cried Steffen, “that villain- 
ous Russian? Look at me, sire, could 
Marie think him more amiable than 
myself.” 

The emperor gazed at his soot-be- 
daubed nose and face, and was ready to 
die with laughter, but he restrained 
himself, and replied, “ Truly, when one 
looks at you now, one could not believe 
AtcTiipecs 

«Well, then, ’tis not through jea- 
lousy, for Marie loves him not; but 
I punished him because he is a vile 
knave.” 

Steffen then gave his version of the 
affray, to which the emperor listened 
with attention; but when he had 
finished, he exclaimed, “How! ean it 
be possible? no water in my palace? 
thou hast spoken falsely !” 

« Ascend to the roof, if you please, 
sire, and you will see that 1 speak the 
truth.” 

Peter left the apartment swearing 
lustily, and Steffen paced the chamber 
with an air of triumph. At the expi- 
ration of a few moments the emperor 
entered, furious with rage, saying, 
“ Steffen, you are right, my major- 
domo is a vile knave.” Instantly he 
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opened the door and shouted, “ Sum- 
mon hither Petrowitsch.” 

Steffen stood mute, and Peter, greatly 
agitated, walked backwards and for- 
wards. 

Petrowitsch entered smiling, for he 
supposed that Steffen had received the 
knout. He prostrated himself before 
the emperor, but his features quickly 
elongated themselves, when Peter, in a 
terrible voice, asked him, “‘ Why were 
you beaten, major-domo ?” 

Petrowitsch was for an instant silent, 
he then replied boldly, “ Because I 
would not give up my betrothed, who 
cannot endure this German.” 

“ Thou liest!” rejoined Peter, with 
amenacing air; “thou hast not done 
pa duty, there is no water in my 


“Your majesty,” stammered Petro- 
witsch, “the German has not spoken 
the truth.” 

“JT have convinced myself, thou art a 
vile knave. What hast thou done with 
the unhappy Lisinka ?” continued he. 

Petrowitsch raised his head and 
asked, “ Lisinka—what Lisinka ?” 

“ The young girl thou hast seduceed— 
abandoned—flung out of the window.” 

«1 !” repeated Petrowitsch, feigning 
the greatest surprise ; ‘Sire, your ma- 
jesty is disposed to jest with his poor 
servitor.” 

“ Thou knowest nothing of all this?” 
inquired Peter, casting a wrathful 

lance at Steffen. “ Which of you two 
has lied? Get you gone! the one is as 
bad as the other. Begone! I command 

e had 
/ Petrowitsch had already gained the 
door, when a woman's voice was heard 
without. The door opened, and Marie, 
pale as death, prostrated herself before 
the emperor, sobbing violently. 

“TI come to save my cousin, your 
5 iad not drive me hence !” 

“ What would you, Marie?” asked 
Peter; benignly, “I believe you are the 
betrothed of Petrowitsch ?” 

“He, my husband ?” repeated Marie, 
raising her lovely black eyes towards 
heaven, “ah! rather would I die !” 

“ How ?” asked the emperor. 
“They have deceived you, sire,” 
joined Marie, “you know not the 
in on whom your favour is be- 
stowed. He has seduced the daughter 
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of an honest merchant ; he strove to 
kill her, but Steffen saved her life, and 
brought her to our dwelling. She was 
the other day alone, though I beheld 
her through the kitchen window ; 
Petrowitsch entered and addressed the 
unhappy Lisinka, saying, ‘He would 
take an oath before the emperor, that 
he knew her not ;’ and he added, with 
a mocking laugh, ‘ That it was not the 
first time that he had taken false oaths.’ 
He threatened to throw her out of the 
window, as he had already done once 
before. I, indignant at his atrocious 
conduct, have brought the unfortunate 
girl with me, and I am sure that the 
truth will be disclosed ; for you are 
just and generous, and are the protector 
of innocence.” 

Marie became silent, and raised her 
tearful eyes towards the emperor, who 
beheld with evident interest the modest, 
yet courageous young damsel ; he cast 
a look at Petrowitsch, who stood pale 
and trembling, as he opened the door 
and called— Lisinka !” 

The young Russian girl entered with 
a tottering step and discomposed fea- 
tures; she prostrated herself without 
daring to raise her eyes. 

«Is it true what Marie has related to 
me?” asked the emperor benevolently, 
‘hast thou Petrowitsch’s promise? Is 
he thy husband ?” 

“Yes, before’ heaven!” stammered 
Lisinka, reddening, and placing her 
hand over her heart. 

* Is it true that my intendant threw 
you out. of the window?” continued 
Peter 

“ Yes, sire,’”” replied Lisinka, in a 
low voice, “but the window was not 
very high; he well knew that the fall 
would not seriously hurt me.” 

The emperor gazed at the young girl 
with astonishment, he then continued : 
“Ts it true that he said he would disown 
thee, as well as thy child, by a false 
oath ?” 

Lisinka hung her head and replied, 
“ He threatened me because he was 
angry; but he never would have done 
it?” 

* Know you this female ?” inquired 
Peter in a tone of freezing coldness, 
addressing himself to Petrowitsch. _ 

The latter, pale as death, replied, 
“No, sire: I know her not” 
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Peter grew crimson with rage; he 
ainted to the two young girls, saying, 
tying speak the truth, and thou art a 
ying knave!” 

He cast a look full of dire results 

the criminal, opened the window, 
and cried in an angry voice, “Come, 
major-domo, you shall take the road 
through the window now, or I will 
have thee beaten ‘to death with the 
knout.” 
Petrowitsch almost swooned with 
terror ; the emperor, like an avenging 
deity, stood motionless. The former 

_knew the just severity of the Czar, and 

rushed towards the window with an air 

of desperation, from whence he would 
have precipitated himself, but Lisinka, 

i he danger, withheld him, ex- 
claiming with "sad voice, 

“ Your majesty, I have spoken falsely ; 

he is abies; he eae me a 
Mercy! mercy !” and she fell senseless 
on the floor. 

The emperor beheld the inanimate 
girl with admiration, and said with 
much emotion in his voice, “ Pity she 
has not given her heart to a man worthy 
of such affection !—Well, knave, you 
know not then this girl ad 

“Czar, I am guilty,” sobbed Petro- 

itsch, throwing himself on his knees 
beside Lisinka ; “ she is my wife before 
heaven.” 

“ Hence instantly,” said the czar ; 
“seek a priest who may hallow thy 
union, and then thou shalt know thy 
sentence.” — 

Petrowitsch took the young girl in his 
arms and withdrew. Marie would have 
_ followed them, but Peter stopped her. 
_- € Well!” said he to her, “ hast thou 
not one look to bestow upon your 


_ “ Where is he ?” inquired the young 
damsel, gazing about her ; and her eyes 
then encountering the youth all black- 
2d with soot, she remained over- 
whelmed with astonishment, “How,” 
cried she, “can this chimney-sweeper 


= ae 
© You are in your turn,” 
said the emperor laughing heartily ; 


does not know you.” 
do not believe it, sire,” replied 
iping the soot from his fore- 
90k at me, Marie; do you 
e a little?” 
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Marie blushed, gave him her hand, 
and cast down her eyes with a smile. 

« There,” said Peter, “ that is a lan- 
guage which all the world understands, 
without knowing Dutch as we do. 
Adieu, my children, you will very 
shortly hear from me again.” 

The next morning Marie was seated 
at the window of her little chamber ; 
she was sorrowful and pensive, for her 
father, who had been informed of Pe- 
trowitsch’s marriage, was in an ungo- 
vernable rage and had threatened to 
turn her out of doors if she ever spoke 
to Steffen again. Suddenly the door 
opened, the emperor entered, accom- 
panied by her father ; the latter made 
his obeisance, whilst Peter said with a 
joyful air, “ Know you, my pretty 
Marie, that I come charged with a pro- 
posal of marriage? My major-domo 
demands thy hand ; you shall have the 
command of him, and the care of my 
summer palace; he will come this 
morning to fetch you. Your father 
has consented, and I hope you will ac- 
cept him.” 

Marie stood immoveable as a statue, 
without speaking a word ; the emperor 
smiled, and added as he went out, 
“Deck yourself gaily, my pretty one ; 
the major-domo will be here four hours 
hence ; you will be satisfied with my 
arrangements ; farewell for the pre- 
sent !” 

Saying these words, Peter the Great 
disappeared ere Marie had aroused her- 
self from her stupor, but he left her 
father transported with joy. 

“ Ungrateful girl,’ exclaimed the 
indignant parent, “ You do not deserve 
so much good fortune; but let us say 
no more about it: I am going out to 
purchase jewels for the occasion ; if, on 
my return, I do not find you dressed, I 
will wring thy neck in the emperor's 

resence, and then turn thee out of my 
ouse for ever.” 

He quitted the house, and Marie re- 
garded it as nothing better than a 
dream ; at length she thought to her- 
self, “« The emperor is good and gener- 
ous, and cannot wish to render me un- 
happy ; I will do all they have asked 


She then twined her dark hair in 
shining tresses, made a nuptial crown, 
and attached it to her head: next put 
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on the gay scarlet petticoat and black 
satin boddice ; and over all, a pretty 
neckerchief, edged with lace ;—behold 
her, therefore, completely attired, and 
looking lovely as an angel. 

Master Willmer returned, and his 
features expanded with delight at see- 
ing his daughter look so brilliant ; he 
opened his packet, drew forth the pre- 
cious chains of gold wherewith Marie 
was to interlace her boddice ; fastened 
the bracelets round her taper wrists ; a 
superb necklace ornamenting her neck ; 
and the ends of a magnificent waist- 
band fell over a lace apron. 

The father contemplated his daughter 
with enraptured looks—suddenly aclash 
of music resounded in the street ; a pro- 
cession advanced, at the head of which 
marched the intendant of the palace, 
holding a large stick in his hand, sur- 
mounted with a huge knob of gold, 
and wearing a splendid uniform. The 
cortége halted before the house, Marie 
pressed her hands over her heart, which 
throbbed violently ; the door opened, 
a well known voice saluted her ears ; 
she raised her eyes, and uttered a 
scream, for the new major-domo, at- 
tired like a prince, was none other than 
Steffen himself, who approached her 
with extended arms, exclaiming pas- 
sionately, “Ah! Marie, howravishingly 
you look !” 

‘** Steffen!” murmured Marie, over- 
powered with joy, as she threw herself 
into his arms, and shed tears of extacy. 

Master Willmer entered at the same 
moment, and seeing the group, cried 
gaily, “It’s all right, my children, I’m 
satisfied now !” 

But how great was his surprise, 
when Steffen turned his head round, 
saying, “ Really? are you indeed satis- 
fied, uncle? Fiapon be praised, for 
you have made me so happy.” 

“ Am I then deceived ?” said master 
Willmer,—“ my daughter is betrothed 
to the imperial major-domo.” 

« And that am I since yesterday 
evening,” replied Steffen proudly. 
“See, I already wear the emperor's 
uniform.” 
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« And Petrowitsch ?” 

~The emperor has forced him to 
marry Lisinka, whom he seduced,” re- 
plied Steffen ; “ he has been made in- 
spector of a distant palace, but only on 
condition of good conduct. So soon as 
Lisinka has a complaint to urge against 
him, he will be dismissed and travel 
to Siberia: ‘tis the only means of cor- 
recting such a knave. I am major- 
domo; it was the post which you 
wished your son-in-law to possess ; 
your daughter has bestowed upon me 
her heart, give me therefore her hand, 
uncle, and with it your blessing !” 

Marie flung herself on her knees ; 
a burst of music arose without; and 
master Willmer, resisting no longer, 
joined the lovers’ hands. 

They immediately repaired to church 
—everything was in readiness; and 
thence tothe emperor’s gardens, where- 
in tables were spread for the newly 
married pair and their guests. 

The emperor made his appearance, 
ententeiie’ by his nobility ; and Marie, 
transported with joy, prostrated herself 
before him. 

Peter extended his hand towards her, 
and said to his suite, with a smile, 
“«« May heaven grant you all wives who 
may have as much affection for you, as 
little Marie has for Steffen.” 

Then, addressing the latter, he said 
in a whisper, “I hope that you are now 
recompensed for the sound tooth which 
I extracted: and that you will deport 
yourself like a well-conducted major- 
domo.” 

«Rest assured, your majesty,” re- 
plied Steffen, with a triumphant air. 

“We shall see,” said the emperor 
graciously ; and inviting the pretty 
bride to dance with him, the ball com- 
menced. 

Steffen proved the happiest of men, 
as well as the most exemplary major- 
domo; and the emperor loaded him 
with favours ; and as for Lisinka, and 
her husband, she was never afterwards 
known to urge a complaint,—both mar- 
riages were, therefore, subjects for 
hearty congratulation. 
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JAMES II. TO HIS YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, 
On the Morning of her Birth, at St. Germain’s, June 28th 1692. 


BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Amidst what adverse storms of fate 

Hast thou put forth, my tender flower ! 
But, happy in thy guiltless state, 
Thou, of the sorrows of the great, 

Art reckless in this hour. 


Joy of my dark and wintry years, 
"Pair blossom of a blighted tree ! 
Thou smilest upon a father’s tears, 
Unconscious of the hopes and fears 
With which I gaze on thee. 


But oh! e’en thus—e’en thus, my child, 
With looks as pure and calm as thine, 

Deceitfully thy sisters smiled— 

Aye, those whose cruel arts beguiled 
And trampled on a heart like mine. 


Wilt thou with deeds like their’s repay, 
In future years, a father’s love? 
When foes surround him, friends betray, 
Wilt thou, too, basely turn away, 
The falsest ’midst the false to prove ? 


Thy sisters did—but oh! not now 
ill I distrust thee, pretty one ! 
I cannot gaze on that fair brow 
Of heavenly peace, and think that thou 
Will ever do as they have done. 


I'd rather deem that thou art sent 

The wounds which they have given to heal, 
And this sad heart so sternly rent, 
Once more a parent’s sweet content 

In filial love may feel. 


Nor will I mourn a fallen throne 
Or fickle fortune’s harsh decree ; 
Nor sigh o’er friends and subjects gone, 
My kingdoms reft and glory flown, 
Since Heaven has given me thee. 


King James Il. received the news of the birth of the Princess Maria Louisa, his youngest child, 
on the after the battle of La Hogue (the death-blow of his cause), and appeared to derive 
crate Sa from the intelligence of this event. 
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HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


No. I.—ON THE NATURE OF NOBILITY. 


IF yon except inquiry into the nature 
of Deity, there is not a subject which 
“has more strongly excited the curiosity 
of mankind than the question of the 
nature of nobility. Poets and moralists 
of all ages have seated themselves with 
respectful, yet irresistible avidity, before 
these two great human enigmas, to hear 
from the latter the secret of this world’s 
influence ; from the former, the dread 
revelations of the other ; from divinity, 
the laws of moral and religious life ; 
from nobility, those of social and poli- 
tical life. 

It is apparent in fact, that a certain 
nobility of soul which sometimes shone 
in power and virtue like a bright star, 

' which the rest of mankind followed 
with secret awe and reverence, or a cer- 
tain daring and enthusiasm of character, 
which led one man, or band of men, to 

dare more than his or their fellows, 
was the source whence all primitive 
civilization flowed ; that in it the first 
ween warriors, legislators, and poets 
ad birth ; and that if, at length, weary 
and exhausted by its labours, at the 
termination of many centuries, it has 
; allowed “ this orb of earth” to fall into 
the hands of a victorious common- 
wealth, it was not until after the former 
had conquered by the sword, civilized 
by religion, ruled by law, and illu- 
minated mankind by superior wisdom, 

tact, and intelligence. 

Nobility, from its nature the loftiest 
of historical facts, and the widest in its 
ramifications, has therefore, in all ages, 
been the subject most studied and dis- 

; cussed. From Moses down to Isaiah, 
’ among the Jews; from Homer to Plu- 
tarch, among the Greeks; from Cato 
the elder to Seneca, among the Ro- 
mans; from Saint Matthew to Saint 
Ambrosius, among the Christians—each 
grave and meditative head has bowed 
before this great subject, every imagi- 
nation has dreamt of it, every pen 

written about it. y 
Strange to say, however, few sub- 
‘ jects have emerged so indefinitely and 
so ambiguously from the crucible of 
controversy. Listen to Hebrew, Greek, 


Roman, and Christian, the inti- 
mate and constitutive conditions apper- 
taining to nobility, and you will remain 
wholly uncertain and still hesitating 
upon the ideas to be adopted of its 
origin and nature. With one, nobilit 
consists in antiquity of race; wit 
another, wealth ; with this party it is 
identical with wisdom; with that— 
virtue; so that, after having seve- 
rally perused, collated, and weighed 
all these different authorities, we re- 
main clearly persuaded that none of 
these opinions exactly defines nobility ; 
whilst they signally fail to render sa- 
tisfactory account of the process of its 
formation, the alternations of its deve- 
lopment, or the splendour of its decli- 
nation. 

The all-absorbing topic of nobility, 
or relative to the origin of this lofty 
condition of portions of the human 
race, has prompted inquiry not merely 
from the studious and reflecting, but 
alike down from the closet of the 


prince to the humble dwelling of base- 


born serfs, who have listened, and will 
for ever listen, with breathless eager- 
ness to tales of past ages—so full of all 
that poetic and chivalrous nobility 
which places the listener for awhile in a 
new and superior world, filling his 
mind with imagery bordering so strong- 
ly on the marvellous, that he is apt to 
exclaim—“ surely the men who enacted 
these things must have sprung from 
gods or demons—spirits of a world 

iffering greatly from our own”—and, 
as age succeeds age in countless revo- 
lutions, so the more intelligent the mass 
of mankind, and the further removed 
from the period of the doings of those 
great and extraordinary men, the more 
will the mind of man pay respect, if 
not adoration, to the memories of the 
heroes of old who shot (like the blazing 
rockets of our days) aloft from the 
multitude, gazed at in wonder by their 
tribes, who were but as dust in the 
balance, and compared with many even 
of the learned of our day, they are but 
as the sparks which are scattered 
around, whilst in one soul only here 


a 


and therethe great, the Newtonian light 
—planet-like, rivets the attention of the 
: of his day—and after gene- 
rations, upon the nobility of the con- 


— of his mental faculties. 

poets and moralists to whom we 
have just alluded, and whose opinions 
on nobility we shall presently detail, 
have this in common. ‘They have de- 
termined what its nature is, but have 
omitted to relate that determination. 
We discover, indeed, in their writings 
what they find it to be, but not what 
it really is. Moreover, as nobility is 
always allied, in those who possess it, 
to a certain social supremacy, these 
poets and moralists have been generally 
induced to believe that this supremacy 
was of itself nobility, and that a man 
was noble because he was rich, illus- 
trious, or powerful, whilst the contrary 
induction would have often been more 
just and rational. These are, indeed, 
only the certain accidents, certain ex- 

_ terior symbols of nobility, rather than 
Berge itself, which poets and moral- 

_ ists, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Chris- 
tian, have discussed, approved, or 
4 3 somuch so that their opinions 
upon nobility widely diverge from the 
demonstration one seeks for, and after 
they have determined the question the 

_ detail is wanting. 

And it is this recitation of the origin, 
ion, grandeur, and decline of 
, that we are about to attempt 

to enter upon. And it concerns no- 
_ thing less than a moiety, and that the 
_ more interesting portion, of human 
_ history. History, for the most part, 
has been hitherto ore is a a 
‘sant and taking style, rarely wi 
the entre voice oF oem We would 
e guided solely b tter object, 
F 10 SeeteRtiis ts some reolers, 
_ who would compromise those who at- 
_ tempted to write in so restricted a vein. 
But facts respect not persons, for they 
b to the records of heaven. 
_ The ancients, who have so frequently 
ed upon nobility, never considered 
orically, or applied themselves to 
wer and Series its origin; yet, 
of antiquity, their books 
stimonies, are we now about to 
‘e our study and give our 
‘The nature and essence of no- 
2 remained unknown to them ; 
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but they have hit upon it by certain 
characters and symptoms, which they 
have marked with care and fidelity, of 
which instances we shall avail ourselves 
in recognising the principle, and de- 
scribing the result of our observations. 

The first thing that the ancients have 

remarked upon “ nobility” is, that it is 
not allied to indigence and humility of 
condition ; not, indeed, that a personal 
and fortuitous poverty takes away no- 
bility. In the treatise upon I//ustrious 
Men, attributed to Pliny the younger, 
Marcus Emilius Scaurus, who was of 
such lofty lineage, is called ‘noble 
indigent ;” in Tacitus, Cotta is termed 
“noble and poor ;” in a fragment of 
Euripides, cited by Stobceus, it is said 
“that riches flee away—nobility re- 
mains ;” and in another fragment of 
the tragedy of Archelaus, it is said of a 
certain personage, that “although poor, 
he had not lost his nobility ;” but the 
ancients have universally laid it down, 
that nobility was incompatible with 
inferiority of condition, and original, 
constant, and hereditary poverty. It is 
in this sense that Euripides, in the Phee- 
nicians, says that “the poor are not 
noble.” Herodotus relates, in the book 
of his history entitled Euterpe, that 
among the Egyptians, the Scythians, 
Persians, and Lacedemonians, the 
handicraftsmen were never noble. 
Xenophon, in his treatiseupon Economy, 
and Aristotle, in his Politics, repeat the 
same thing of workmen in general. 
Philostratus teaches us, in the Lives of 
the Sophists, that handicraftsmen are 
prohibited from having statues in the 
circus of the Olympic games; in Ec- 
clesiastes it is said of labourers, workers 
in wood, metal, and potters, “ that they 
shall not enter either into the as- 
semblies or councils; that they shall 
not be seated upon the seats of the 
judges, and that they shall not have un- 
derstanding of law and judgment ;” and 
there is in the fourth book of the Jus- 
tinian Code, a law of Honorius and 
, Theodosius, of the year 563, which 
decrees the forfeiture of nobility against 
those who may exercise mechanical 
professions. 

The second remark upon nobility 
dwelt on by the ancients, is, that it was 
ever allied to great antiquity of family. 
This characteristic had particularly 
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struck them, for they make frequent 
mention of it as a positive and indubit- 
able indication. Cicero, in his oration 
for Murena, says, in speaking of a certain 
person—“ His family is free, ancient, 
and illustrious.” Tacitus says, on the 
subject of Volusius—“ He is of an an- 
cient family.” In the life of Alexander 
Severus, Lampridius says of Ovinius 
Camillus—“ The family of that senator 
is ancient.” Valerius Maximus writes 
of Marcus Emilius Scaurus, that he 
had been exempted from an accusation 
of concession, “ on account of the anti- 
quity of his nobility.” In the lives of 


’ the Cesars, Suetonius says of Augustus, 


that he had sprung from a knightly 
family, ancient and wealthy.” Ex- 
amples of this remark made by the an- 
cient writers are of such frequent recur- 
rence, and must be so familiar to those 
who are but slightly acquainted with 
the classics, that it is unnecessary to 
increase the number of our quotations 
on that head. 

The third remark of the ancients on 
nobility is, that it is never to be found, 
except in free families. 

At a first glance, this remark seems 
to enter into ie sense of the preceding, 
for, as slaves, and even freedmen, might 
not constitute a family according to 
civil law, and were still more strongly 
prohibited by the quirini—that is, the 
primitive or signorial—every ancient 
family was necessarily free, since no 
family could exist either in a state of 
slavery, or under patronage. But the 
real scope of this remark has much 
greater extent than is at first apparent ; 
and as it trenches upon “ the nature” of 
nobility in its most essential constitu- 
tion, it will be well for us to enter care- 
fully — this portion of the subject. 

In the passage of the oration for 
Murena which we have already cited, 
it is said of the person of whom the 
orator speaks, that his family was 
“ free,” ancient, and illustrious. Pliny 
mentions, in the thirty-third book of 
his history, the conditions requisite for 
entering into the equestrian order ; and 
among these conditions the following is 
required—that the father arid grand- 
father of the new knight should be of 
“ free” family, paying four hundred 
sesterces of quit-rent. Let us add to 
this, that a law of Diocletian and Gal- 
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erius, dated at Ravenna in March, 287, 
defines the sense of the word “ free” 
used by Pliny, in assimilating it to two 
expressions which signify “ ancient no- 
bility.” Moreover, a fragment of the 
fortieth book of Ulpian upon the Per- 
pelual Edict, reproduced in the thirty- 
eighth book of bis Digest, indicates 
that, in the political, as well as in the 
civil law, a family which possessed that 
quality of being “ free,” was greatly 
above another family, although the 
latter might belong to the equestrian 
order. 

We shall most readily arrive at the 
true nature of nobility, by a few induc- 
tions, which it will be well to recapi- 
tulate. " 

First—by following the unanimous 
indications of the ancient writers, we 
have found that nobility was never 
allied to humble condition, obscure 
origin, or a mechanical profession. 
This observation has therefore led us 
to an immediate separation of a moiety 
of society, and to look for nobility 
among rich and illustrious families. 

Secondly—by taking the same data 
for our guidance, we have laid down 
that nobility invariably presupposed 
great antiquity of ancestry and extrac- 
tion. This remark has therefore caused 
us to set aside all recently enriched 
fumilies, and to circumscribe our re- 
searches within the pale of families 
who have had immemorial possession of 
wealth and renown. 

Thirdly—a considerable number of 
authentic passages have led us to recog- 
nise, in the first place, that nobility can 
never exist save in “ free’”’ families ; 
next, to conclude, in all certitude, that 
these “free families never had for their 
original stock a freedman.” This ob- 
servation, in pursuing the “ancient” 
course, has still further retrenched the 
field of our conjectures, in setting aside 
all families whose lineage may be traced 
up to an emancipated slave. 

Fourthly—a fragment of the pontiff 
Scevola, confirmed by the authority of 
Cicero, has given a character of certi- 
tude and demonstration to our pre- 
ceding remark, and has led us to com- 
prehend and divulge the very essence 
of nobility, which we define thus :— 

Nobility is a descent from free an- 
cestors ; , 
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In gp ion to plebeiance, which 
may be defined— 
birth, or a descent from slave 


ancestry. 

We might strictly confine ourselves 
to these notions—full as they are, more- 
over, of general historical accuracy in 
what relates to the nature of nobility ; 
but as the ideas which we here set forth 
may serve tobasethereon a great number 
of ulterior deductions which, we will not 
dissemble, are far from being consonant 
from the opti a established by actual 
historical knowledge, we will endeavour 
to establish the same truths by the aid 
of proofs of another nature ; and after 
having discovered, by analysis of an- 
cient testimony, the essence of nobility, 
we are about to verify it by synthesis, 
or, in other words, by comparing it 
with modern testimony. 

Nobility rests, we have said, upon a 
descent from free ancestry ; there is no 
nobility, so called and estimated, in a 
family which traces from a freedman. 
This was the idea held by the ancients, 
somewhat veiled, it is true, because they 
lacked critical history, but nevertheless 
a certain positive idea, of which, indeed, 
they had a strong sense, how vaguely 
soever they might comprehend it. And 
it is only when one contemplates the idea 
in this point of view thata proper account 
can be takenof the infinite care bestowed 

the ancients on the preservation of 

ogies, and to write with all 

ible clearness the history of the 
iation of their ancestors. 

There existed in every city, and per- 
haps in every notable family among the 
ancients, a register very similar to what 
the Golden Book of Venice was, or the 
Armorials of France* before the revo- 
lution, and to books of pedigree at the 

time in England and Germany. 

i contain the names, titles, 

and alliances of families, and thus serve 
to determine their origin and antiquity. 
Saint Ambrosius Rak of these regis- 
ters of the ancients in his commentaries 
the Bible, in reproaching the Gen- 

tiles for writing the ogies of their 
dogs and horses in the same manner as 
pe os permite genealogies of nobles 
the succession of consuls ; and Plu- 


* From this source No. 50 of our series of 
authentic ancient Portraits is derived. 
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tarch says expressly, in the Life of 
Numa, that there were at Rome, in his 
time, similar registers, in which many 
families had succeeded in inscribing 
their titles without having the right of 
so doing; but he supposed that those 
registers were not very authentic, and 
that the true ones had been lost at the 
taking of Rome by the Gauls, as a cer- 
tain Clodius, author of a book entitled 
The Fable of Time, testified, which ex- 
isted in the age of Plutarch. 

The sacred Scriptures prove that the 
Jews likewise preserved with great care 
the genealogical history of families. 
The evangelist St. Matthew commences 
the narrative of the life of Jesus Christ, 
considered in his human character, by 
enumerating the lineage of his an- 
cestors. 

Another means employed by the an- 
cients, independently of public and pri- 
vate registers, for the preservation of 
genealogies, consisted in genealogical 
trees inscribed in the form of charts, 
embellished by designs, or even simple 
detailed notices, joined to collections of 
ancestral images made of wax. The 
genealogical trees bore in Greek and 
Latin the name of Stemmata, which 
signifies literally “ crowns,” and which 
applies at once and directly to the 
crowns and garlands of foliage and 
flowers with which the statues of an- 
cestors were interlaced. Pliny, in the 
thirty-fifth book of his History, and 
Seneca, in the third book of his Benefits, 
give very precise details upon this cus- 
tom of the ancients. They say that, in 
the first chamber of a nobleman’s house, 
in the atrium, there were armorials or 
shrines in which ancestral statues were 
enclosed. ‘These statues, ranged in the 
order of their generation, were carried in 
procession at the funerals of the de- 
scendants. Independently of statues of 
wax, Pliny further mentions in a very 
distinct manner genealogical trees or- 
namented with portraits. We shall 
presently see, when we treat upon en- 
nobling, that certain public offices con- 
ferred on those invested with them the 
obligation of causing their portraits to 
be thus taken, and therefrom erect their 
genealogical tree. 

Finally, this custom of antiquity of 
erecting statues of wax of deceased an- 
cestors, has been perpetuated very far 
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down in modern history. Almost all 
the Kings of France, to Henry IV., 
have been thus moulded in wax, ex- 
posed in their royal habiliments upon 
a bed of state after their death, and car- 
ried in duplicate at their funerals ; it 
is probable that many of these statues 
existed at the abbey of St. Denis pre- 
vious tothe revolution. The Tower of 
London preserves a very ancient model 
in wax of Queen Elizabeth, and seve- 
ral of the small chapels in Westminster 
Abbey, to this hour contain a rather 
ample collection of kings, queens, and 
nobles, in wax, attired in the costume 
of the periods in which they lived. 

Those who are familiar with the 
classics, know what frequent mention 
is made of these ancestral statues in 
wax. The absence of the images of 
the Brutus family from the funeral of 
Cesar, is a well-known fact. Suetonius 
relates in his Life of Nero that it was 
pronounced a crime for Cassius Lon- 
ginus having preserved them amongst 
those of his own ancestry. 

There were certain families among 
the ancients who might, in some degree, 
dispense with a genealogical tree and 
waxen statues in order to establish their 
illustrious origin : they were those who 
were descended from the gods ! 

But how could a family clearly trace 
their descent from the gods? We 
frankly own that history appears to us 
fairly nonplused for a reply to this 
question. On the other hand, it is not 
less certain that a great number of 
Greek and Roman families were v 
seriously convinced that they had ach 
celestial descent, that they avowed it 
openly and plainly, and that no one, as 
we shall presently show, found their 
pretensions unreasonable, ill-founded, 
or even obscure. 

It is evident that when the ancients 
said that they were descended from the 
ep they merely expressed a firm be- 

ief in the principles of pagan theology. 
When the Heraclides, who were Kings 
of Sparta, boasted of being descended 
from Jupiter, they doubted not for a 
single instant that Jupiter, under the 
form of Amphytrion, had deceived 
Alemena, and become the father of 
Hercules. When Julius Cesar affirm- 
ed, from the summit of the tribune, 
whilst pronouncing the funeral oration 
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over his aunt Julia, that his house 
traced up to Jupiter, Venus, mo- 
ther of Anchises, doubtless he firmly 
believed the tale of Mount Ida to be a 
literal historical fact, and all the as- 
sembly who listened, felt equally so 
convinced. We may therefore com- 
prehend how, during the latter ages 
of paganism, the religious law had as- 
sumed the province of history, and 
completely displaced itself in the minds 
of the Greeks and Romans ; but upon 
what was this faith itself primitively 
founded? Upon what was the first as- 
sertion based, that Hercules was the 
son of Jupiter, and /Eneas of Venus? 

One explanation could alone be given 
of this fact, and it must be owned that 
it deserves consideration ; it was that 
given by Euhemerus, an ancient his- 
torian of Messina, who travelled over 
Greece and Arabia, and wrote a history 
of the gods, in which he proved from 
the monuments and records which he 
found in the temples, especially that 
of Jupiter Triphylius, that they all had 
been upon earth as mere mortal men. 
This declaration was repeated by Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and was widely pro- 
mulgated towards the first centuries of 
the Christian era. 

More than three centuries prior to 
the advent of Christianity, polytheism 
had already its heresiarchs. Euripides 
had been accused of impiety : Socrates 
was condemned to death by the in- 
quisition of Athens; Euhemerus was 
banished ; and Diodorus Siculus perse- 
cuted. Euripides and Socrates attack- 
ed polytheism by phil argu- 
ment; Euhemerus and Diodorus by 
historical relation. They re-awakened 
the half-extinct ancient opinions rela- 
tive to the origin of the gods of Olym- 
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pus, according to which those gods 2. 
could merely tive been heroes, sages, y 
kings, having really fought, thought, =) 
and reigned, and upon whose varied _ 
lives the poets had in later times em- a 
broidered a fanciful theology. But q 
what, in the main, was the value of | 


these opinions? They might be col- 
lated with several ee 
ficative passages from the P: eUus 
of Aschylus. At any rate, it is suffi- 
ciently clear that they were hawked 
about by the impious, and maintained 
by the philosophers of those days. 
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_At the commencement of the third 
century, Tertullian re-adopted all these 
opinions, and, relying upon the 
testimony of Diodorus, Thallus, Cas- 
sius Severus, and Cornelius Nepos, to 
explain very ingenuously how, com- 
mencing with Saturn, that master of 
meaty, down to the inferior gods, 
a. ve been men, others “ virtues ” 
i ts and theologians. We 
weap lm believe that Tertullian 
was in the right when he thus explain- 
ed the origin of polytheism; but it 
must be confessed that history leaves 
much to be desired on this head. 
Nevertheless, it is only by admitting 
this explication, that we are able to 
arrive at any comprehension of how 
certain families were veritably descend- 


ed from ie 

The ilies who believed them- 
selves, and who were believed to have 
from immortal ancestors, 

were very numerous, and all of them 
remembered the descent with pride. 
The mi who had primitively reign- 
ed in cities of Greece, the Erec- 
thides at Athens, the Heraclides at 
— the Pelopides at Argos, the 
i at Phthia, for the most part 
were descended from gods. Romulus 
had a like descent. We have seen that 
Julius Cesar believed himself of no 
lower lineage, and we read in Sueto- 
nius that Galba caused to be placed in 
the atrium of his palace, a genealogical 
tree, according to which he was de- 
from Jupiter on his father’s 

side, and by his mother’s from Minos. 
In Homer, no hero ge his ap- 
without first declaring his 

cee Ia the second book of the 
Iliad, on explains very much 
at , to the assembled chiefs, how 
his came to him from Jupiter. 
In the sixth book, Glaucus, ed of 
Hippolochus, relates to Diomedes, in 
sixty-two verses, by what pedigree of 
ed ancestry he ascended to Sisy- 
kf In the thirteenth book, Idome- 
neus accosts Deiphobus, and tells him 
who he is, in these terms :—“ Jupiter 
Minos, Minos Deucalion; 
Deucalion is my father.” In the twen- 
book, Achilles, who has just 

ain addresses him thus :— 
pap aha such the fate may prove, 


strive presumptuous with the sons 
of Jove. 
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Sprung from a river, didst thou boast thy 
ne, 

But great Saturnius is the source of mine. 
How durst thou vaunt thy wat’ry progeny ! 
Of Peleus, Marcus, and Jove, am I ; 

The race of these superior far to those, 
As he that thunders, to the stream that 

flows.” 


The great tragedians observed no 
less care in setting forth the genealogies 
of their dramatis persone. In the 
Orestes of Euripides, Electra announces 
that she is the daughter of Clytemnes- 
tra and Agamemnon, that Agamemnon 
is the son of Atreus, Atreus the son of 
Pelops, Pelops the son of Tantalus, and 
Tantalus the son of Jupiter. In the 
Pheenicians, Jocastus similarly sets forth 
the filiation of the Labdacides. Arrian 
says, that Alexander affirmed himself 
descended from the gods, and Plu- 
tarch relates that the celebrated Pyr- 
rhus, King of Epirus, who made war 
upon the Romans, declared himself of 
the race of the Cicides, and conse- 
quently of the blood of Jupiter. In 
fine, the families of antiquity who 
made pretensions to divine ancestry, 
are innumerable, and to which claims 
the hemistich in Hesiod’s Theogony 
may have reference :—‘ Kings are the 
sons of Jupiter.” 

It is very evident that if the families 
of antiquity attached so high a value to 
their relationship to the gods, it was, 
in the first place, because that origin 
dispensed with the production of all 
other proofs of nobility, that of itself 
being more than sufficient ; secondly, 
because their illustrious rank was so 
much the greater that they were de- 
scended from a god himself, the loftiest 
among the celestial hierarchy. This is 
what Achilles formally expresses in 
Homer, when addressing Asteropeus 
on the occasion to which we have al- 
luded. 

If we bestow a brief consideration 
upon the instances which have been so 
far adduced, it can no longer be doubted 
that nobility was considered by the an- 
cients as a descent from free ancestry. 
This has resulted, in the first place, 
from the train of opinions compared ; 
and next, from the care taken by the 
ancients in the preservation of their 
genealogies, and from the glory they 
attached to a descent from the gods. 
It is not that the ancients had not insti- 
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tuted, on certain occasions to which we 
will presently refer, another form of 
nobility after the model of the former, 
endowed by them with the same social 
prerogatives ; but it is no less true that 
the primitive nobility, the type of no- 
bility, the nobility uncreated and ex- 
istant of itself, has been what we have 
said, a descent from free ancestry. 

Inseeking for the origin and discuss- 
ing the elements of nobility, by follow- 
ing, step by step, the authorities of an- 
tiquity, we have rested less upon their 
determined opinions, for they as few 
unanimous or precise upon the subject 
than their vague presentiments and 
op pean convictions. The ancients 

ad never attained so far as general and 
critical history, and it happens almost 
invariably that they are most apt to 
be mere narrators—rarely expositors. 
There are, therefore, in the history of 
nations, certain points of view which 
require to be taken from a distance, 
and which contemporaries were unable 
to catch; or rather there are certain 
moral movements which of themselves 
operate so slowly upon nations, that 
they do not become sensibly felt before 
the expiration of several centuries. 

The Greek and Latin books of anti- 
quity therefore contain, for those who 
peruse them for their ensemble, certain 
truths which exist only partially in 
each taken separately, but which be- 
come entire and clear when combined 
together. Among the number is no- 
bility. Homer, taken by himself, did 
not comprehend it ; neither did Euri- 
pides, nor Scevola, Cicero, Seneca, or 
Suetonius ; nevertheless, their works, 
collated and completed one among an- 
other, clearly show its origin and na- 
ture. 

This proves a truth that we have 
more than once experimented :—that 
the ancients frequently instruct others 
in what they themselves were ignorant. 
To them, in this instance, may be ap- 
plied the remark made by Schiller upon 
the trumpet, “that it does not compre- 
hend the sounds which it transmits.” 
It, moreover, explains wherefore, after 
having furnished the testimony by the 
aid of which we have discovered and 
demonstrated the nature of nobility, 
they yet never succeeded in advancing 
any lucid or solid opinion upon the 
subject. 
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It ought to be added also, that they 
always sought to test nobility rather 
than to demonstrate it. Each among 
them has compared it by this or that 
moral or religious doctrine, and natu- 
rally sacrificed the question by such 
comparison. 

We will now put aside the ideas of 
Judaism and Christianity upon nobi- 
lity, because they require to be dis- 
cussed at length by themselves, and 
proceed directly to the diversified 
opinions of pagan poets and moralists ; 
opinions all conceived, as we have said, 
under the aspect of some special doc- 
trine, and consequently destined to test 
nobility rather than afford any defini- 
tion of it. 

Homer is, on the subject of nobility, 
what he is upon all others, the genius 
whose mind sees farthest and truest. 
His ideas upon nobility may be com- 
prised in the four verses addressed b 
Glaucus to Diomedes, in the sixth boo 
of the Iliad : 


‘* Hippolochus —— from him I came, 

The honour’d author of my birth and 
name, 

By his decree I sought the Trojan town, 

By his instructions learn to win renown, 

To stand the first in worth as in com- 
mand, 

To add new honours to my native land. 

Before my eyes my mighty sires to 


place, 
And emulate the glories of our race.” 


Euripides, a sceptic pagan, without 
religion, a non-sectarian, an individual 
philosopher, without any particular 
theory, expresses so many opinions 
upon nobility, that in the end one is 
seriously disposed to doubt whether he 
has thought much upon any singly. In 
his Archelaus, he says, that to be noble 
proceeds from being rich. He says the 
same thing in Aolus and Alcmena. In 
the Alexandra he develops a doctrine 
evidently borrowed from the Hebrew — 
Scriptures, and which may be found 
especially set forth in the second 
chapter of the prophet Malachi ; this 
doctrine advances the assertion, that we 
are all alike created of dust ; that time 
and arbitrary laws have introduced 
social distinctions, and that there is no 
other real nobility than that of intellect. 
In the Jno, he owns that he knows not 
what nobility is, unless it be courage. 

According to a fragment of Meander, 
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preserved by Stobceus, a man is always 

Gils a long 2s he is a man of coridi- 
tion, although born of an Ethiopian 
slave. 

Plato, according to Diogenes Laer- 
tius, who has written his life, admitted 
four sorts of nobility ; the first, derived 
from birth ; the second, derived from 
warlike glory ; the third, derived from 
being victorious in the Olympic games ; 
the fourth, derived from greatness of 
mind. The latter seemed to him the 
highest. 

Aristotle speaks of nobility in four 
places in his treatise upon politics. In 
the first book, he cites two verses from 
the Helen of Theodectes, from which it 
results, that there should be a nobility 
of birth. In the third book, he gives 
to nobility a social element of every 
nation destined to transmit from gene- 
ration to generation the virtue of an- 
cestors. In the sixth book, he says 
that nobility is only an antiquity of 
wealth or talent, an opinion which is 
repeated by Plutarch in a fragment of 
a treatise against nobility, preserved by 
Stobeus, and by St. Jerome in his 
epistle to Helbidia. In the eighth 

, Aristotle seems to reproach those 
who are noble by birth, for esteeming 
themselves much above the common 
order’of mankind. Aristotle had, be- 
sides this, written a book especially 
upon nobility, which is lost, although 
Stobeeus has preserved a fragment of 
it. In this fragment, Aristotle exa- 
mines the opinions of Socrates, Simon- 
ides, and Theognis, which he rejects, 
and concludes thus: “ This is certain 
of nobility, that it is a virtue of race.” 

Horace says that money procures 
everything, even nobility and beauty. 

Ovid pretends that a man is not no- 
ble on account of wealth or birth; but 
through probity and talent. 

Juvenal says that there is only one 
sort of nobility—that of virtue. 

Here let us cease our quotations, for 
o> oe ianptate everything that the 

its have notably written upon the 
“subject of nobility, and we shall per- 
ceive that they carry a moral judgment, 
rather than evince any historical opi- 
rotate geal , it may be re- 
quisite to e in conclusion, a few 
observati 


ions. 
_ Nobility is evidently a circumstance, 
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as we have shown it, and it is al- 
lowable for every one to form for him- 
self upon this fact, the opinion which 
seems most consonant to his own ideas 
on the subject. We are thus left free 
to estimate nobility conscientiously. 
Euripides may prefer it as allied to, 
or synonymous with riches ; Meander 
—virtue ; Plato—glory ; Aristotle—ta- 
lent ; Socrates—wisdom ; St. Jerome— 
holiness ; one may, in a word, have no- 
bility held in comparison with other 
circumstances, qualities, advantages, ac- 
cording to the bent of one’s ideas ; but 
all of which will not prevent the exist- 
ence of nobility, and from being what 
it is. It matters greatly, in fact, to 
make this distinction between nobility 
and glory; between nobility and vir- 
tue; between nobility and talent: for 

lory, virtue, and talent depend upon 

uman appreciation, and nobility has 
not the like dependence. Glory, vir- 
tue, talent, may, or may not exist, ac- 
cording to manners, religions, and prin- 
ciples, and nothing in the world can in- 
vest these with nobility where it does 
not exist; or take it away when it 
does ; in a word, glory, virtue and ta- 
lent, are opinions, and nobility is a cir- 
cumstance. 

We are very anxious not to be mis- 
understood as saying by this that no- 
bility should be placed above virtue, 
talent, and glory, but merely in order 
to distinguish it from those qualities, 
and to make it understood that some- 
thing was wanting in the judgment en- 
tertained by the ancients concerning 
nobility, they having preferred it be- 
fore other advantages, seeing that such 
preference did not deprive nobility of 
what, in reality, it could not be de- 
prived—its proper nature and value. 
However little nobility, in the abstract, 
may be held in esteem—however little 
the influence that may be attributed to 
it upon individuals or societies—it can- 
not, as we have before remarked, be 
said to have ceased to exist, in what- 
ever state of abeyance it may remain. 
And this, also, must be recognised as 
an advantage of nobility that, if it does 
not of itself constitute any merit, it in 
no degree hinders the possession of it. 
We are very willingly disposed to 
admit that there is not, in itself, any 
great glory in being born a gentleman, 
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and that such adventitious circumstance 
does not dispense with the necessity 
for possessing intellect, courage, or vir- 
tue; but it must be also admitted that 
a gentleman is equally well fitted, who- 
soever he may be, for the acquirement 
of all these qualities ; that nobility did 
not hinder Alexander, Cesar, and Na- 
poleon from being great generals : Fla- 
vius Josephus, Plutarch, and Commines 
from being great historians: Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Descartes from 
being great philosophers : Lucretius, 
Dante, and Byron from being great 
; and that to equality of personal 
merit there is always this added advan- 
tage, the providential or fortuitous ad- 
vantage, of being noble. 
It is thus, in fine, that the ancients 
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and moderns have comprehended no- 
bility. They have considered it as an 
advantage that Providence has bestow- 
ed upon certain families, at the same 
time imposing upon them, more than 
others, austerity with regard to the 
passions, elevation in sentiment, and 
grandeur of idea. Homer, wishing to 
cohvey notions of a warlike gentleman, 
says of Pandarus, that he was “with- 
out reproach and without fear,” and 
which formed, nearly three thousand 

ears after Homer’s era, the device of 
Ba ard, that flower of all chivalry ; 
and the heralds-at-arms and masters of 
blazonry in the middle ages have ex- 
pressed this same idea, by the com- 
monly recurring adage — “ Noblesse 
oblige.” 


THE ENGLISH MAID. 


BY TENNANT LACHLAN. 


. I love to watch thee smile, sweet girl, 
When thou art by my side ; 
For man ne’er saw a face so fair 
As thine, my island bride. 


Some talk of maids with raven hair 
And eyes of sparkling jet ; 

But who e’er looks on thee, my love, 
Thine image can forget ? 


And then they tell of wit that gleams 
Like lightning in the sky— 

’Tmight sear the heart which thou dost melt 
With one half stifled sigh ! 


Go! let them cull the showy flowers 
Of many a foreign land ; 

I would not change their boasted wealth 
For thy small lily hand. 


There’s peace and joy in thy fond gaze, 
Worth more than worlds to me; 

For, what were riches, pomp, and power, 
And I bereft of thee ! £8 


On thy round lips, like roses sweet, 
Which oft have clung to mine, 

Virtue, sent down from realms above, 
Has fixed an earthly shrine. 
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} Thy soft brown curls which love to roam 
' Adown thy neck of snow, 
Are courted by the summer winds 
Which on the mountains blow. 


But man hath ne’er presumed to touch 
That long, light, silken hair ; 

And I care not that it is chased 
By spirits of the air. 


Yet, ’tis not that thy form is like 
The sculptor’s choicest moulds, 
It is for that far dearer still, 
Thy warm, young bosom holds. 


Mary! I do love thee best 
hen we together kneel, 
And whisper’d words from those red lips, 
Right up to heaven steal. 


When to the poor man thou dost give, 
With such a piteous smile, 

That surely angels stoop their heads 
To bless thee all the while ! 


Or when thou sittest down to read 
Beside the bed of death, 

And words from out the book of God 
Employ thy willing breath. 


When that white hand doth minister 
To those who want for bread, 

When it smoothes the weary pillow 
Beneath the sick man’s head— 


’Tis then, my Mary, that I feel 
The prize I own in thee ; 

And to that God who gave that prize, 
How thankful I should be! 


; Then let man boast of fairy forms 
Which haunt each foreign glade, 
He ne’er will find one half so good 
As my own Eneuisu Maw. 


PENSEE No. IV. 


OUTWARD SEEMING. 


Trust not to outward seeming—health doth oft 

Assume the mask of sickness, and thou knowest 

That when its deepest blushes deck the rose 

The canker-worm is sometimes found within, 

Eating its life away. 4 
M 
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THE ACTRESS. A SKETCH. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


Ir wasa cold, gloomy evening in the 
month of February, the wind blew in 
sudden gusts, and at intervals the rain 
was heard pattering against the win- 
dows; but the widow and orphans of 
the bankrupt merchant were severally 
intent on their own thoughts or occu- 
pations, and the storm was unheeded 
by them. 

At an ease], over which the steady 
light of a lamp streamed, stood a youth 
of about seventeen, whose fine features 
were glowing with the fire of enthusi- 
asm. He had just completed his task 
—the task of creation—“the life of 
beauty ” was before him, and it seemed 
to his young imagination a triumph of 
that art by which the airy conceptions 
of his fancy were called into existence 
and made real. And how completed ? 
By an artificial light, during hours 
stolen from his rest, on evenings that 
followed days of toil. From his earliest 
years, the love of painting had been a 
passion with Charles Sackville, and 
amid the prosperity of his father, his 
undoubted talent for it had been en- 
couraged and cultivated as his favour- 
ite pursuit. But, alas! in one short 
year the family had been hurled from 
affluence to erer ; from ease and 
luxury, to toil and privation. 

Mr. Sackville had left his family ut- 
terly destitute ; but with an energy not 
to be expected from his years, Charles 
sought for, and obtained a situation as 
clerk within a month from the time of 
his father’s death. It is true, the sti- 
ey was small, but his sister Helen 

ad succeeded in turning her musical 
talents to good account, and had already 
obtained several pupils. Thus did they 
hope by their united efforts to support 
their mother and young sister; but 
though for the sake of those most dear 
to him, Charles tried to be cheerful at 
home, shades of sorrow might often be 
traced on his young brow—sorrow 
which none so well guessed at as Helen. 
Each morning when he sallied forth 
to his wearisome occupation, his soul 
yearned for the privilege of devoting 
the coming hours to improvement in 


his darling art. But he had that per- 
severance which ought ever to be the 
hand-maid of genius; the summer dawn 
and the winter midnight found him at 
the easel, and he was repaid with bright 
visions of success and fame. 

Mrs. Sackville was not a strong- 
minded woman. During the tide of 
prosperity she had sailed smoothly on 
with the current, and was in truth, 
kind-hearted and generous ; but in the 
storm of adversity, the mind of greatest 
power will always be cast up to take 
the lead; thus Helen, at the age of 
nineteen, had imperceptibly become 
the adviser and director of the family. 
They occupied the upper part of a 
house in an obscure and quiet street, 
and the small, low rooms contrasted 
strangely with a few costly articles 
which had been purchased for them by 
a relative at the sale of Mr. Sackville’s 
effects ; among these, were Helen’s 
harp and piano. On the night to 
which I allude, little Mary, a child 
of ten years old, was already in bed ; 
Mrs. Sackville busily engaged at nee- 
dle-work, and Helen was leaning over 
her brother as he gazed fondly and 
proudly at his finished picture. 

And Helen’s gaze was proud also ; 
but while she recognised the touches of 
genius, her excellent sense and correct 
judgment told her that years of practice 
and study would be necessary, ere her 
brother could win either fame or gold. 
But how could she damp his ardour ?, 
No, she would not be so cruel, so she 
— the painting a little more than 

er conscience sanctioned, and congra- 
tulated the young artist on his success. 
At that moment, Helen’s resolution was 
taken. 

“ Oh! Helen, if I could but sell my 
picture,” said the youth; “then, then, 
there would be no need for you to part 
with your poor harp.” 

«« But, my dear Charles,” replied his 
sister ; “‘ we have met with a purchaser 
for the harp, and I fear it would not be 
easy to find one for your painting, beau- 
tiful as it really is; and when I consi- 
der that the money we shall receive will 


pay all those tiresome bills, besides leav- 
ing something to go on with, I am quite 
reconciled to the loss ; and indeed, I have 
so little time you know, I scarcely ever 
practice.” But even as she spoke, she 
swept the chords with a delicate, finish- 
ed touch, and the plaintive sound seem- 
ed like a farewell hymn to its mistress. 

A long and painful silence followed, 
for a train of distressing recollections 
was aroused in each breast. Alas! 
what a bitter portion is poverty! The 
tyrant’s iron rod was upon them, at 
whose touch such bright hopes wither, 
and so many channels of sorrow are 


“ Helen,” said Mrs. Sackville, at 
length, “I think you should write to 
Mr. , his neta is kind, and he 
merits a grateful answer.” 

“T have not forgotten it, dearest mo- 
ther,” and she took up a letter from the 
table, and read it for the twentieth 
time. “ Do not be surprised,” she con- 
tinued ; “I shall accept his offer—I 
will be—or at least I will try to be— 
an actress.” Involuntarily her mother 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 
Helen knelt at her feet, and passed 
one arm round her waist: “ Listen to 
me, dear mother,” said she ; “it is 
an honest, nay, an honourable profes- 
sion ; a strange sort of confidence whis- 
pers to me that I shall be successful, 
and what a sweet reward it will be to 
see you again surrounded by comforts 
and luxuries. And Charles shall have 
leisure for painting and study, instead 
of spending his bright youth in a dis- 
tasteful and saywolitable occupation ; 
he will win fame, and reflect it upon 
us. Mother, already you are proud of 
him ; it is only my poor timid nature 
which rebels, and that I must overcome, 


And again was the letter referred 
to, which she still held convulsively 
grasped in her hand. It was from the 
manager of one of the principal thea- 
tres, who having accidentally heard her 
sing, and complimented her at the 
time on her talents, now suggested the 
os nagar of applying them to the 
Stage ; offering her the opportunity of 


sppearing in a new musical piece at 
theatre, with a permanent and 
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lucrative engagement if she succceded ; 
of which he begged to assure her he 
had not the slightest doubt. 

Mrs. Sackville wept, and mourned 
in bitter terms their bereavement and 
distress. Faint and few were the ok- 
jections she raised to the step pro- 
posed, and with a cheerful countenance, 
and steady hand, Helen wrote the 
formal note which was to decide her 
destiny, appointing an interview with 
Mr. on the following day. The 
whole scene would have been a fit 
subject for the pencil of the young 
artist, who himself was affected to 
tears. 

But Helen wept not, until her head 
rested on the silent pillow ; then tears, 
few, and at long intervals, came to her 
relief. She thought of one whom she 
found dearer than she had ever even 
to herself acknowledged. And “would 
not the step she was about to take 
widen the barrier between them?” 
was the bitter question she repeated. 

“* She knew she was by him beloved; she 
knew— : 

For quickly comes such knowledge.” 

Yet fervently she wished that he were 
poor and obscure, instead of rich and 
noble, that she might toil with him, or 
toil for him, and prove how unselfish 
and priceless a thing is woman’s love. 
Then she reasoned of his heart by her 
own, and it answered, that no change 
of station could chill or weaken his 
affection. And though withal there 
was an anxious and aching feeling of 
wonder that he had never distinctly 
declared his love, yet she sank to sleep 
at last with hope so bright in her soul, 
that it bore the very semblance of be- 
lief ; and while tears still hung on her 
long lashes, she had happy dreams of 
the future ! 

Among the pupils of Helen Sack- 
ville were the Misses Rushley. Nature 
had fitted them for dairy-maids, but 
Fortune had decided they should be 
the daughters of a millionnaire. The 
former had also endowed them with 
ordinary talents, and short, plain, 
common-place persons ; the latter had 
thrown them among the gifted, the 
noble, and the beautiful. But they 
were amiable ;—for amiability belongs 
not exclusively to any degree ; surely, 
it is like a mantle, which covers much 
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that may be imperfect ; or, perhaps it 
is more like a pervading essence which 
imparts something of its sweetness to 
all around. 

It was an unusual thing for visitors 
to be admitted into the music-room 
during the lesson; but one morning a 
gentleman entered without even the 
formality of an announcement. It was 
evident he either belonged to the 
family, or was on most intimate terms, 
and Miss Rushley introduced him as 
her cousin, the Hon. Mr. Courtney. 
Their mothers were sisters. He apolo- 
gized for his intrusion, yet requested 
permission to remain, having already 
obtained Mrs. Rushley’s sanction. He 
was seemingly about four-and-twenty, 
with a noble and intellectual cast of 
features ; an expansive forehead shaded 
by rich brown hair ; a nose and mouth 
fit for a sculptor’s study, and eyes, the 
exact hue of which it was difficult to 
define, though, I believe, it must be 
acknowledged that they were gray. 

A slight service offered and accepted, 
is often a stepping-stone to intimacy, 
and this proved to be the case in some 
degree with Helen and Mr. Courtney. 
The morning had been dull and cloudy, 
but during Helen’s stay in Grosvenor 
Square a heavy rain setin. Mr. Court- 
ney’s cab was waiting at the door, and 
it was insisted on that his servant should 
drive her home: her residence was not 
ten minutes’ walk, but no refusal would 
be taken. 

In the course of a few weeks “ Cou- 
sin Alfred's” presence during the sing- 
ing lesson began to be considered as a 
matter of course. Then he wouldsome- 
times take part in a duet, and, at last, 
trios were learned on purpose to sing 
with him. He was a good musician, 
and fully appreciated Helen’s taste and 
skill. Yet far more highly did he es- 
timate her conversation; and often 
when the allotted hour for music had 
already extended to nearly two, would 
they still linger. Helen, perhaps, still 


seated at the harp, which she touched 


no longer, and Alfred Courtney near 
her—her usually pale cheek becoming 
tinged with colour as she grew animated 
in conversation with him—till the 
French clock, like a harsh monitor, 
warned them of the flight of time. The 
Miss Rushleys were delighted, «Cou- 
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sin Alfred” so much admired their fa- 
vourite—it was a compliment to their 
own good taste—and compliments from 
him were highly valued. They were 
too good-natured to be envious, and 
were really attached to Helen. But 
they had something of the shyness of 
parvenues, and it is a question whether 
they would have dared notice her in a 
crowded assembly. On the contrary, 
Alfred Courtney would have paid her 
an equal degree of attention at the 
palace, had he met her there. 

By degrees the days on which they ex- 
pected to meet seemed to each of them 
to bear a brighter mark in the calendar, 
a goal, from time totime, beyond which 
they scarcely looked. But the course 
of love is an oft-told tale, and there is 
little wonder that Helen was not insen- 
sible to an evident regard, tempered 
by deference and respect ; a something 
more easily felt than described, and that, 
however indefinite, is yet a surer road 
to woman’s heart than the admiration 
which finds vent in an open and early 
avowal. And though no declaration 
had passed, they loved with a true and 
trusting love ! 

About two months before the even- 
ing on which my ae opens, Lord 
Verrington died, and Alfred Courtney 
succeeded to his father’s title. Helen 
had not seen him since the event, but 
this was easily accounted for, as he had 
been sent for to the north of England 
during his father’s illness, and had not 
yet returned to the metropolis. 

Time on, and it was but three 
days from the night fixed on for Helen’s 
appearance. She was alone, and had 
taken up a book—a favourite book—but 
it remained in her hand, the leaves un- 
turned. She had not the power of 
fixing her attention, her thoughts were 
divided between the ordeal she was 
about to pass and Lord Verrington. 
Suddenly the door opened, and he was 
announced. He wore a travelling dress, 
and looked pale and fatigued. It was 
an embarrassing moment to each of 
them; he made some common-place 
apology for his neglected toilet, and 
then became silent. At last he spoke 
abruptly, “ Helen—Miss Sackville, is 
it true, the report I hear, that you are 
about to appear at —— Theatre? 

“ True, my Lord, quite true. 
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“ Say—tell me—what can have urged 
you to a step, repugnant, Iam certain, 
to your nature; you, the gentle, the 
refined, the sensitive, to be subject to 
the coarse jest and the rude stare— 
no, no, it is impossible!” And while 
Be-syete he buried his face in his 


“There is no shame in being an 
actress; but you ask me, what has 
me to a step repugnant, iI will 
ledge, to my feelings ?—the re- 
lentless master who has tempted my- 
riads to guilt, but only urges me to my 
—POVERTY.” peas why 
Verrington loo! up, his face 
was still , but the eae were 
rigidly fixed. ‘ Helen, dear Helen,” 
he exclaimed, “ tardy though I have 
been, there is still time to escape this 
hateful trial—am I vain or mad in 
deeming that you do love, or that you 
could love wat ? Will you be mine 
through weal and woe, my wife—mine 
for ever?” 

He read his answer in the blushing 
cheek and tearful eyes. Helen was no 

, and felt not shame in acknow- 

ing her love. She hinted not at 

the difference of their stations; if the 

truth must be told, it never occurred 

to her; if it had done so, she would 

have scorned one remark, which could 

have seemed to ask for reiteration of 
his love and her excellence. 

But alas! that very hour, the hour 
of acknowledged love, that hour which, 
in after years, must surely seem like the 
first oasis in the desert of memory, 
that hour was bitterness mingled in 
their cup. Helen persisted in her de- 
termination to a on the stage. 
How were her and young sister 
to be supported? and her darling bro- 
ther—were all his hopes to be blighted ? 
Lord Verrington offered to settle an 
annuity on them ; but he was not rich, 
his income was barely sufficient to sup- 
port an establishment suitable to his 
rank, and he had younge 


~ 


r brothers and 
sisters to assist, or provide for. 
Insensibly he yielded to the eloquence 
dictated by principle ; and were it pos- 
ere was raised in his esteem 


Be still his countenance was melan- 
choly, and his air wonderfully dejected, 
considering he was a successful suitor ; 
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and though ere he departed, he held 
her for a moment in his arms, the kiss 
he imprinted on her cheek was cold 
and voce a ypominct as though he had 
yet no right to such a privilege. 

Gifted with superior talents, and pos- 
sessing a judgment far above her years, 
still great simplicity was blended in 
Helen’s character: that charm which 
almost always hangs like a garment 
about a noble mind. Perfectly unsus- 
a of any secret being hidden from 

er, it was not till long, long afterwards 
she could trace something of mystery 
in Lord Verrington’s deportment. I 
have said simplicity belonged to her ; 
and yet already had she consented to 
act with duplicity! Helen and her 
lover had agreed to conceal their en- 
gagement, until the expiration of a 

eriod at which she had reasonable 

opes of acquiring a sum of money 
sufficient to enable her brother to pro- 
secute his studies, and to settle her 
mother in ease, if not in affluence. And 
though the intention of concealing their 
engagement brought not about painful 
results to them, I cannot help remark- 
ing, en passant, how seldom such en- 
prenwcots meet a happy termination. 

n the first place, there must be some- 
thing wrong for concealment to appear 
desirable ; and out of evil good can- 
not come. Even when seemingly most 
expedient, a thousand acts of deceit and 
falsehood implied, if not uttered, tar- 
nish the moral brightness of the soul. 
Than this, surely nothing can be more 
likely to strip our idol of its divinity ; 
and though lovers, and women espe- 
cially, are quite willing to pardon folly 
committed for their sakes, I cannot but 
believe that a long course of deceit— 
the more successful, the more danger- 
ous—must sully that pure and perfect 
esteem, which should form the ground- 
work of a deep attachment. 

“« Look to her Moor ; have a quick eye to 


see, 
She has deceived her father, and may 
thee.” 


“If ever such concealment were ex- 
cusable, it might be deemed so in 
Helen’s circumstances; and at least, 
she felt no remorse for the step on 
which she had decided. 

The eventful day arrived—it. was af- 
ternoon—in the evening, Helen was to 


> 
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make her debit. She was a little ner- 
vous, but Mrs. Sackville fancied she 
had been in much better spirits during 
the last few days, than for some time 
antecedent. A carriage stopped at their 
door, and to their utter dismay, Lady 
Verrington was announced. Her lady- 
ship requested permission to speak to 
Miss Sackville alone. Mrs. Sackville 
withdrew. Lady Verrington was a 
tall, commanding-looking woman ; she 
had been considered handsome; but 
at that moment there was little trace 
of it in her countenance. She was 
deathly pale—a circumstance made still 
more remarkable by the contrast with 
her weeds and deep mourning ; but 
there was a tremulous movement about 
the mouth which plainly evinced that 
there had recently been; or still existed, 
some strong emotion in her mind. 

«“ Miss Sackville, I suspect much, 
hut know nothing. Answer me can- 
didly—does my son love you?” was 
the abrupt commencement of their in- 
terview. Overawed by Lady Verring- 
ton’s stern manner, for a moment Helen 
was silent ; her lips indeed parted, but 
no sound came from them. 

* And he intends to marry you?” 
continued Lady Verrington, in a tone 
of interrogation. 

“Do you utterly despise me, ma- 
dam?” exclaimed Helen. “ Alas! this 
is a harsh method of teaching me the 
difference of our stations ; he made me 
forget it.” 

“TI do not doubt it ; but you have 
not answered the question I have a 
right to ask. Have you reason to sup- 
pose it is my son’s intention to make 
you his wife ?” 

«T will answer your question with 
eandour ; I have.” 

Lady Verrrington was silent for a 
few moments. At length she said, “I 
will not attempt to disguise my feelings, 

“Miss Sackville, such an union would 
be entirely repugnant to my wishes.” 

*« T regret it deeply,” exclaimed He- 
len ; “ but I had—we had hoped—” 

“ What can never be realised,” cried 
Lady Verrington, interrupting her. 

« Never !” murmured Helen. 

“My dear young lady, I am very 
sorry for you,” continued Lady Ver- 
rington, a little softened in her man- 
ner ; “and I have still a most painful 
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task before me, one I would willingly 
avoid ; but I fear there is no alterna- 
tive. Listen to me, I will be as brief 
as possible: you knew my husband 
only by reputation ; but you must have 
heard that he was one who, by his ta- 
lents and perseverance, had raised up 
an obscure name, and earned his coro- 
net. Miss Sackville, I pretend not that 
we were either of us better born than 
yourself; but the very soul of Lord 
Verrington was ambition, and this am- 
bition centred in his children, especially 
in his eldest child—even from his in- 
fancy. Even then, long before ho- 
nours were showered on his own head, 
did he dream of the fame, and riches, 
and power which should encircle the 
prattling boy who played beside him. 
It was a prophecy begotten of his firm 
reliance on his own energies ; ambition 
for that child was as a gilded chain 
round his heart’s core. His wildest | 
dreams of fame for himself were more 
than realised ; but he was never rich; 
I mean, rich in proportion to his rank. 
It will not surprise you to hear that 
we long looked forward to Alfred’s 
marrying into some noble family, with, 
ee a fair portion with his bride. 

hen he was of age, we urged him to 
choose ; and that he might have select- 
ed a wife among many of whom we 
should highly approve, I have no 
doubt. You may judge then, with 
what feelings we heard of his attentions 
to you some months ago; believe me, 
it is with reluctance I remind you 
how different was your situation from 
that of one we could have wished him 
to select. We did hear of those at- 
tentions, although they remained un- 
noticed by us, deeming that the pass- 
ing fancy, as we were willing to call 
it, would, without opposition, die away. 
But during Lord Verrington’s illness, 
your probable, or possible union, was 
the paramount idea in his mind—and 
even in the ravings of delirium the one 
thought might be traced. He intreated 
that Alfred should be sent for, though 
at that time we apprehended no dan- 
ger :—he came—would, Miss Sackville, 
that I might be spared the remainder.” 
But the widow continued, while her 
tears flowed fast. “He stood by the 
bed-side of his father ;—and I marked’ 
his countenance change, as he caught 
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the i and incoherent sentences 
which fell from that father’s lips. It 
is an awful thing to watch the human 
being whose soul is about to burst from 
its prison-house of clay. It is a fear- 
ful and an awful thing, even when we 
are not bound to that being by any tie 
of blood or of affection ;—or, when old 
age t on with its warning 
touch, its sickness, its infirmities,— 
when, perhaps, those most dearly loved 
are already gone before, and the silver 
links which bound the spirit here, 
have one by one been loosened. But 
the power of death is shown, the visi- 
ble of the Almighty is most 
felt, when the young or the middle- 
aged are suddenly cut off:—to our 
finite perceptions it does not seem their 
time to die—it is like cutting the green 
corn,—unfit for the harvest. The be- 
ing, whoa few days ago was one of 
us, health on his cheek, hope, earthly 
hope in his heart—the leaf where he 
last read, perhaps still turned —the 
desk at which he wrote still open:— 
and then to see the livid countenance, 
and trace the characters which death 
writes there! The words of one on 
the brink of the grave fall on the heart, 
as if uttered by one beyond it. I said 
that Alfred stood by his father’s bed- 
side—that father, who though he 
wildly called for, did not know him. 
At last he fell into a deep slumber— 
it continued for hours. Alfred watched 
beside him, and clasped the feverish 
hand on which the hot tears fell more 
than once. He awoke perfectly sen- 
sible. He stretched out his arms to 
his son, and threw himself on his 
neck — ‘ Bless—bless you for ev . 
he exclaimed ; then falling back, as if 
suddenly recollecting himself, he mur- 
mured faintly —‘ but promise— pro- 
mise me you will not marry the mer- 
chant’s daughter. Why do you pause ? 
Let me bless you before I die.’ I 
could not see Alfred’s face, but I heard 
him say, after a pause, ‘Spare me, 
!’ and his voice was thick 
itated. Lord Verrington mo- 
to me to leave them :—I did so, 

T had cast an imploring 
my son. The particulars of 
interview I have never heard ; but 
no right to believe that even a 
‘consent was extorted. When 
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I returned to the chamber of death, 
my husband was insensible ; and he 
never spoke afterwards. Surely, Miss 
Sackville, your union would be un- 
holy—unblessed by God—unsanction- 
ed by man!” 

During the whole of this recital, no 
sound had escaped Helen’s lips, only 
at the latter part of it she pressed her 
hands tightly across her forehead, while 
awe and despair were imprinted on 
her countenance. But when Lady 
Verrington ceased, a change came over 
her face, and a smile, almost of bitter- 
ness, for a moment, played there. “ Do 
not fear me,” she exclaimed, “ I make 
the promise he was so unwilling to 
give: I will not marry your son.” 

Touched by her noble-mindedness, 
and by her agony, Lady Verrington 
instinctively caught the almost-fainting 
girl to her heart. Their tears min- 
gled—and after a little while, sweet 
soft words,—words almost of affection’ 
came from the same lips which had 
uttered such harsh truths. But there 
was remorse in Lady Verrington’s 
heart— remorse for her cruelty, in 
choosing that day for her communica- 
tion. And why had she done so?— 
Because she did not understand the 
character of Helen Sackville. Be- 
cause she had felt by no means certain 
that Helen would break the engage- 
ment which she suspected to exist ;— 
and in that case there was still time, 
by whatever sacrifice of money it might 
be effected, to prevent her appearance 
on the stage ! 

It would be difficult to believe the 
extreme mental, as well as bodily exer- 
tion through which strong excitement 
may carry us, were not too many in- 
stances recorded for its power to be 
doubted. And few persons there are 
within whose own experience no such 
instances have come. It will thus be 
easy to understand by what seemingly“ 
supernatural influence Helen Sackville 
was enabled to go through her arduous 
performance. “ The light on life’s dull 
stream” had just been for ever quench- 
ed; and fixed— 


——“ the seal upon the tomb of hope, 
By which, like some lost sorrowing angel, sits 
Sad memory evermore.” 


And yet it was her lot in that hour 
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to pourtray mimic sorrow and mimic 
joy! Her style was an early essay in 
the school which Malibran perfected. 
The applause was deafening, but she 
seemed unmoved by it: and even the 
other performers who acted with her 
were surprised at the manner in which 
she identified herself with the part. It 
was a character that loved “not wisely 
but too well ;’—truly her impassioned 
utterance, her tears, were painfully real. 
How many of the kind hearts there 
would have wept true tears of sympathy 
for the beautiful actress, could they 
have known from what real and intense 
agony that seeming triumph of art was 
wrung. 

The piece concluded. A crowd came 
round the actress when she left the 
stage, to congratulate her on her suc- 
cess ; but she could not speak, save, as 
she leaned heavily on her brother’s arm, 
she whispered, in a thick voice, ‘“‘ Home, 
Charles, take me home!” 

And where was Lord Verrington on 
that eventful day? He had been greatly 
surprised and a little annoyed by his 
mother’s unexpected arrival in London. 
There was evidently a system of es- 
pionage, which tormented him, and 
which he was determined to resist. 
Alas! how much more influence would 
parents really gain over grown-up 
children, did they seem to exert less, 
When Lady Verrington questioned her 
son that morning with regard to his 
attentions to Miss Sackville, he scorned 
to tell a falsehood, and refused to an- 
swer her ; they parted in anger. De- 
cided on the line she would adopt, the 
result is known. But Alfred was alto- 
gether unprepared for the shock which 
awaited him. He had dined earlier 
than usual, and was about leaving home 
for the theatre, anxious for Helen, yet 
sick at heart, although he had sanctioned 
the step she was taking. Lady Ver- 


‘rin, summoned him to her presence, 


detailed every particular of her in- 
terview with Helen. 

Their conference lasted for hours ; 
Lord Verrington’s first resolve was to 
see Helen that night, and hear from her 
own lips his doom; but a moment's 
reflection convinced him of the cruelty 
of adding to the fearful excitement she 
must snag hi have undergone. It is 
certain that in an argument he who errs 
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is generally the warmest, and in this 
instance the rule assuredly was correct. 
But for the painful circumstance of his 
dying father’s command, it is probable 
Lord Verrington would have listened 
at least with patience and respect to his 
mother’s suggestions with regard to the 
choice of a wife—as it was, remorse had 
already ruffled the smooth current of 
his temper, and he opposed angry un- 
meaning words to her calm, passionless 
appeals to his reason and his conscience. 
He did not deny his father’s last ecom- 
mands, but asserted they were only the 
ravings of delirium. Alas! if so sure 
of this, how could he account for the 
feelings which came over his heart like 
a thick oppressive shadow, even at the 
very hour he heard from Helen the 
acknowledgment of her love! Poor 
Alfred! he was not the first who had 
tried to believe that which he wished. 
But truth is a living spark which no- 
thing can quench, and though, by false 
reasoning and specious eloquence others 
may be deceived, it is a hopeless task 
to try to deceive our own hearts. 

After a sleepless night, early the fol- 
lowing day, Lord Verrington hastened 
to Miss Sackville’s residence, though 
without any fixed purpose or determi-— 
nation. He found a physician’s carri- 
age at her door, and learned that the 
successful debiitante was alarmingly il— 
far too ill to receive even a letter or 
message ; he literally staggered from 
the door. “ And this too, is my doing!” 
did he mentally exclaim, while he 

ed for nearly an hour before the 
ouse, as if unable to leave the spot. 
The following day, he heard that He- 
len’s illness was a fever brought on by 
excitement, and for a considerable time 
her life was indanger. Weeks elapsed 
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before Alfred was admitted to her pre- — 


sence, and ill, sick at heart, and ha- 
rassed, he looked scarcely less a sha- 
dow than herself. 

It was a long interview; but there 
is something sacred in such a parting. 
Enough that Lord Verrington’s argu- 
ments fell powerless on Helen’s ear ; 
she wept bitterly, for she was still 
either too ill, or her heart too much 
crushed to assume that stern mask of 
pride with which heroines are wont to 
conceal their deepest feeling. Unre- 


pulsed, his arm wound round her or 


waist, and her tears fell on his shoulder ; 
so aa she a fi cole 
u love, was firm in her 
resolve never to be his. ‘‘ Never,” she 
exclaimed, “unless the grave might 
ive up its dead tosanction our union,” 
ia eg after awhile they became won- 
derfully calm, and then they began to 
talk of friendship. Yes, they would be 
friends ; dear friends ; but even while 
they spoke, each felt how bitter a mock- 
ery it was to make such professions. And 
then, as if by a sudden impulse, Helen 
asked if he would promise to grant her 
one request. Unhesitatingly he agreed, 
and the boon was, “that he should 
leave England for at least two years.” 
As soon as Helen’s health was in 
some degree restored, she prepared to 
resume her essional engagements, 
and by the end of the season her fame 
was established as a favourite actress. 
Crushed and broken as her heart was, 
still her sorrows were unmixed with 
self-condemnation, and for such, time 
brings its sweetest balm. She had also 
many sources of piness ; she was 
nate grateful for her success, and 
when she saw her mother at least con- 
tented and cheerful, and her dear bro- 
ther buoyant with hope and happiness, 
she felt id for her exertions. 
Gradually her manners recovered their 
even tone. Yet how slight is the know- 
ledge we can haveof another's heart from 
the common intercourse of society. The 
ering on the surface of the stream 
often hides but the wreck below ; and 
Saens and fruit grow on the volcano’s 


It was neither ible nor desirable 
to conceal from Mrs. Sackville that an 
t had existed between Lord 


mother by suffering her to 
know gen the wound had really 
been ; and with returning composure, 
ame that natural pride and dig- 
nity of her 
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It had been arranged that Charles 
was to leave England in the autumn, 
and to pass two or three years in Italy. 
The time drew near, and joyous as he 
was at the thought of the prospect now 
opening before him, and buoyant with 
expectation of the wonders to be seen, 
still there was a natural pang at the 
thought of parting with his mother and 
that dear sister—to whom already bound 
by every tie of affection—he had now 
a debt of gratitude for all the advan- 
tages he prized so highly. 

It was autumn; beautiful, but me- 
lancholy autumn, which brings so 
much that is congenial to a sorrowing 
heart. Even the fresh breeze comes 
with a moaning sound, and seems to 
fall on the ear like the voice of a 
sympathising spirit. One might fancy 
it mourned for the summer that has 
passed, and the flowers which are 
withered. Alas! how often is the heart 
but a sepulchre for the withered hopes 
and blighted thoughts which bloomed 
there in the sunny season of youth. 
Some such feelings must have been 
Helen’s on the night to which I allude. 
They had taken a cottage for a few 
weeks out of town, but Charles was to 
leave in a day or two. It was a lovely 
evening, and he had strolled with his 
sister a short distance from home. They 
had watched the glorious sunset, and 
now the stars came sparkling forth, 
like sentinels, in the dark blue heavens. 
They rested on a rudely-constructed 
seat, beneath a spreading tree ; and the 
dry, rustling leaves were as a carpet 
beneath their feet. Charles turned to 
his sister, and, by the fading twilight, 
he could see that she was weeping. 
As she raised her eyes, there was some- 
thing in the glance that met her own, 
which told her hehad read her thoughts. 
« Dear Helen,” he said, “ it is not be- 
cause I have not spoken to you on the 
subject, that I am indifferent or thought- 
less—te]l me—trust me.” . 

She pressed his hand, and answered, 
“Not now—when you return, when 
you are older—you could scarcely un- 
derstand me yet.” 

“ Helen, I am not young in heart.” 

And Charles was right, for it is one 
of the gifts of genius to have wisdom 
and experience in youth, and to retain 
in age the glowing freshness of thought, 
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which in common minds, fades when 
life's spring has past. Poesy and paint- 
ing are twin-sister arts, and it is often 
merely accident which decides whether 
the pen or the pencil shall be chosen. 
“Trust me—tell me,” he repeated ; 
and while he spoke he drew her nearer 
to him. Her head sunk upon his breast, 
and, in a low voice, she revealed the 
story of her love. And if words have 
power to express deep emotion, not a 
thought, not a feeling was hidden ! 
My task is nearly done. I would 
sketch but one other scene in the life of 
Helen Sackville. Years rolled on—the 
youth, the young aspiring artist re- 
turned a man; and very soon his ge- 
nius won the reputation he so well de- 
served. And Mary, whose tender age 
had spared her from the anxieties her 
brother and sister had known, grew up 
a light-hearted and beautiful girl, and 
married most advantageously before she 
wastwenty. Lord Verrington became 
distinguished among his ——. sena- 
tors, by his talents and the noble use to 
which he applied them. Helen had 
sometimes met him accidentally in pub- 
lic, and had even spoken to him once 
or twice. How strange the greeting of 
mere acquaintanceship after so pas- 


-sionate and agonizing a parting! She 


watched his career with interest, and 
there was something glorious in the 
thought that such a heart had once been 
all her own. It seemed that the moul- 
dering ashes of that love were dearer 
and brighter to her than any second tie 
could be. 

To the astonishment of “the world” 
she refused every suitor. And they 
were many; for her talents, her beauty, 
and her exemplary conduct had won 
universal respect and admiration. 

She had now toiled for years in her 
profession, yet she was amply repaid by 
the proud feeling of independence it 
afforded herself, and the means it had 
been of bestowing happiness on those 
most dear to her. But she was about 
to leave the stage, for she had reaped a 
golden harvest; the want of which 
interferes so sadly with the romance of 
real life. And though “one fatal re- 
membrance” still lurked in her heart— 
though it had embittered her youth, 
and still lived on, even though 
hope was dead—yet Helen was not 
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unhappy. They who sacrifice inclina- 
tion to duty, and act through life from 
an unswerving principle of right, may, 
itis true, meet with many sorrows and 
much regret ; but they cannot be the 
miserable or desponding. Neither had 
her warm affections all run to tool 
for “l’amilié ne ma ad ceux- 
qui croient en elle.” nik ae devotion 
to her brother was something passing 
even a sister’s love, nor was she less 
dear to him ; though so little older than 
himself, he looked up to her with the 
respect due to a parent, and mingled 
somewhat of the trusting love of a child 
and the noble confidence of friendship, 
with the fraternal affection that had 
bound them from their childhood. 

It was Charles's wedding-day. At last 
he had chosen a bride, and one whom 
Helen already loved as a sister. Young, 
pretty, and talented, she was precisely 
the wife suited for him—had prudence 
alone dictated his choice ; but he had 
been “ desperately in love” before rea- 


son was consulted in the affair, and ~ 


he now maintained, most eloquently, 
that love at first sight was the best love 
after all. She was clever, but not /oo 
clever to bend to her husband's will ; 
and enthusiastic, but all her enthu- 
siasm was now, like his own, centred 
in painting. In short, she was one step 
below those mediocre geniuses, whose 
talent is supposed to be a sufficient 
apology for a hundred acts of wilful- 
ness and par a absurdity. Eccen- 
tricity is generally a most ungraceful 
habitto mimic ; and though it has some- 
times belonged to a great man, he would 
assuredly have been greater without it. 
I have said it was the wedding morn- 
ing. Helen was to accompany her 
brother to church, and both were in the 
drawing-room awaiting the arrival of 
the carriage. The newspaper of the 
day was lying on the table, and she 
began reading aloud the list of mar-_ 
riages. Two or three were carelessly 
hurried over—“On the 5th inst., b 

special license,” suddenly she comands 
her lip quivered, while her brother 
leaned over her shoulder to read the 
continuation. It was the announce- 


ment of Lord Verrington’s marriage to — 


“ Margaret, youngest daughter and co- — 
heiress of the late William Rushley, 


Esq.” Charles clasped his sister to 
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while his eyes filled with 
they were tears his bride 
forgiven, even on his wed- 
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* Dearest, noblest Helen,” he ex- 
claimed, “all, all are to be blest but 
you.” 


sal 


ven while he spoke she recovered 
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her composure, and answered with a 
smile, “ You mistake me, I am content, 
happy, blest; and besides,” she con- 
tinued, after a slight pause, “IF 1n 

"THIS LIFE, ONLY, WE HAVE HOPE IN 
CuRIsT, WE ARE OF ALL MEN MOST 
MISERABLE.” — (Ist Corin. chap. 15, 
ver. 19.) 


LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF L. E. L. 


Thy songs are cenotaph’d in human hearts ; 

hy memory lives while language holds its sway ; 
Thy name a cloud of dream-like joy imparts 

o all the young and beautiful of clay, 
Who, as the tear of woe unbidden starts 

From the soul’s fountain, feel a prayer-born ray 

Burst from the bleeding breast to that high throne, 
Where the unfolded heart is read—alone. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A COFFESSOR. 
BY THE ABBE MONTELLE. 
No. IL—THE CONFESSOR’S STORY. 
(Continued from page 73.) 


Tue peasant girl, Astasie, still knelt 
before me. Was it strength or strong 
that made her cling so firmly, 

ind hold me bound as if by chains ? 

- “ You shall not leave us—not us—” 
upon the word—that one em- 
yh: spoke the depth of 
all my villany—it well might blast me. 
that of father—dear names as yet un- 
known to me—to one like me; and a 
feeling gushed through my 

ride i constant guard 
“« Phe ‘past is gone,” I d 

8 e, answere 
; “the fhitune calls on me to act 
Astasie, you shall never 


pable of utterance or a kindly action. 
That name—that pleading word of 
husband had said all ; but it was but a 
word, 

Yet, such was the nature of my 
guilt and all its utter selfishness, that, 
ere I quitted her, the last satisfaction 
was wanted to my pride—the last con- 
viction for my unhallowed passion. I 
turned aside. The twilight shade of 
evening was falling, the distant vine- 
yards were fading into nothingness, the 
flames of the in-door fire burnt strongly, 
and the opportunity was given me as if 
by the hand of fate. Sheltering myself 
beside the casement, I could see unseen 
all that passed in the room where I had 
left her. What shameful evidence— 
what sacrifice was now required? As- 
tasie, the peasant, continued in the self- 
same attitude, and when she might con- 
ceive me to be far distant, her returning 
senses came upon her and broke forth 
in one cry, excruciating —fearful—it re- 
sides with me tothelast. My namebroke 
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from her in regretful fondness, and the 
young creature dashed herself on the 
floor of her dwelling, and wept aloud. 
My self-love was appeased. A strong 
sense of penitence came over me ; and 
at that sight such deep regret was felt 
by me as words can never tell. 

But these feelings were checked at 
once by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps. There was some strange fa- 
tality at work. Some hidden and mys- 
terious providence or power was active 
through this singular event. The gar- 
den gate was slowly opened, and Albert 
Frantzen strode by me. He had been 
summoned by the anxious mother who, 
perceiving the change in her child, had 
urged him to return forthwith. The 
vine-grower paused awhile, and coward 
compunction bade me slink away ; even 
the intuitive sense of my unworthiness 
led me to seek the covert of the thick 
growing trees and conceal myself. He, 
too, looked once and again through the 
casement and presently entered the 
cottage. As he lifted her from the 
ground my eyes beheld, even in her 
cold insensibility, the ruin that was 
there—and there the shame. He him- 
self knew it. That searching gaze of 
sadness told unutterable things. The 
youth was not without his emotions nor 
devoid of tenderness. He saw the 
wreck and ruin as it lay, and, as he 
raised her up, he touched her as some- 
thing far too dear for angry words or 
passing insult. His silence too soon 
explained itself in such fresh tears as 


_ manhood sheds ; in such concentrated 


wrath as honour breathes. Hitherto 
conscience had been comparatively 
quiet, but now it bade me go and sin 
no more. I betook myself to my 
lodging, intending to depart the follow- 
ing day. 


My home was, however, grown de- 
testable to me. The whisperings of 
conscience outspeak silence, for the 
ministration of truth is never over until 
the mind be altogether corrupt. Many 
were my useless efforts to quiet its 
just reviling, to wipe away the stigma 
of such dishonourable selfishness as had 
now fallen on me. Draughts of wine 
but inflamed my passion and my grief ; 
every object around but told of her 
wrongs and sufferings ; indeed, the 
fruit of life had changed to ashes, and 
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provoked either disgust or curses of 
disappointment. Such was my state, 
when the well known of Albert 
Frantzen was heard and he stood sud- 
* denly before me. 

His manner expressed a certain sor- 
rowful dignity which, whilst my 
thoughts recall him, appears to have 
become him so well as to render him 
almost noble. In that peculiar voice 
which forbids denial he bade me follow 
him, and, without offering one word of 
objectiets we left the place together. 

he night was silent, cloudless, and 
serene ; and the moon shone in dazzli 
glory, revealing the darkly defin 
outline of the forest, tinging the trees 
with silver radiance. On the pure 
bosom of the lake the brightness of the 
stars was reflected, and amid this bright- 
ness she herself looked down on her 
own likeness beheld upon its surface. 
The misty exhalation clothed the far- 
off scene in dubious shade. But through 
the devious paths of the vineyard the 
labourer went forward, and up the 
steep ascent he toiled, until we found 
ourselves on a high rock that rose over 
the lake, whose rugged precipice looked 
down upon the waters. The landscape 
was awful in its silence, and, as we 
passed along, the stir of moving life 
thrilled in the closely-knit verdure that 
fringed the way. 

«Sir, my lord, good nobleman,” said 
he, when we had reached the summit, 
and his deep looks were fixed upon the 
earth ; “ excellent friend—the home of _ 
my forefathers is in the distance, my 
native vallies are asleep and do not 
hear us; let us then—here—on this 
spot, speak out this truth 
sure, that none shall hear the words 
we speak.” 

“ Frantzen,” I answered, for the scene 
is fresh in my remembrance, “ good 
fellow, learn the difference of rank and 
distance of station between us, and be 
content in happy ignorance on other 
points, since they will not advantage 

ou.” 

«Could I not hug you to my heart 
for all this well-meant friendship ?” 
cried he. “ Base stranger, the flower — 
you wear upon your breast, plucked _ 
from the brow of yonder simple girl, 
it withers while I speak to you. Here 
have we met neveragain to part—never, 
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sir—by heaven! till you and I know 
one another better.” 

“That is impossible,” I answered 
coldly. ‘“ The peasant slave cannot ap- 

his master. Young man, my 
path lies on the highest hill; your’s, 
under the low brow of deepest vallies. 
Let us not quarrel farther.” 

“The path of life has led you up 
this steep,” said he, “and hence you 
never shall till you have satisfied 
me. Reply ; tell me at once she played 

of infamy : that Astasie—As- 
tasie Frantzen—my sister—of her we 
speak, that she led—even trepanned, 
used maiden arts to win you—to—to 
teach this villany. Reginald Montelle, 
say this, your last excuse, and see how 
much it is er I say she was 

as an i" 

mel Damasense nothing and will say 
nothing of her,” I replied, « Her me- 
mory is the idea of something both 
beautiful and true. No, Frantzen, she, 
at least, is innocent ; and by my honour 
as a man, by the pure nature of this 
i creature—yes, by your own 

ip for her, reproach me as a 
ruffian when I neglect, desert, leave 
her to want, or scorn the innocence or 
truth that is in her.” 

* You allow,” said he emphatically— 
“you know that she was artless. By 
my own honest name I swear she never 
wanted modesty or virtue. Sir, her 
own blushes spoke for her. Well, she 
has a brother. This want, neglect, 
desertion, she shall never know from 
me. I stand before you as her defender, 
answer me in that light.” 

“I will provide for her,” was my 


in faltering emotion. 
vs Samael know scorn or con- 


whole world of nk 
tween fus—prevent the possibility of 
—e Frantzen, I love her as your- 

“ You love her,’ said he fiercely, 
“as the lion doth its prey, as man adores 
the object of his licentious passion. But 
know, Montelle, that vice levels all 


better than the peasant born; your 
highest title is, you are a villain,” and 
here he breathed in silence long and 
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deep. ‘“ We do not ask your charity,” 
he added ; “she dies as she has lived, 
in her own home. But dry up her 
tears, bid her not blush for shame, re- 
store the being we have lost—as beau- 
tiful as chaste—innocent as she was 
fond ; teach me—even me—again to 
honour her.” 

“Tush, learn reason,” I replied. 
“She is what other women have been, 
the favourite of one born high above 
her. The dignity is great for village 
maidens, be then content.” 

“ Montelle,” he answered coolly, 
“ you are about to marry another. Even 
Astasie has spurned you, nor can you 
win her back again. Defend yourself, 
and with such weapons as nature gave 
us. Stand to your footing, the victo 
lies in the dear strength of mortal pit 
and sinew.” 

At these words he strode up to me 
in full possession of all — courage ; 
his fists clenched and drawn downwards 
with sinewy energy to. his sides, ready 
to be raised in mortal conflict. His 
stern grey eyes surveyed me with cold 
regards betokening inward power, and 
their wan lights outshone the gaze of 
twilight. 

** Tt is useless and vain,” said I, and 
my hand was fixed upon my sword ; 
“for noble blood knows not of such 
encounters. Peasant, I leave you your 
base life. Attempt not valour utterly 
above you ; but pass on your way and 
let me do the same, or take the chas- 
tisement your folly brings.” 

He stil, however, stood firm as the 
rock, unflinching in his purpose ; and 
his clasped hands trembled and thrilled 
as with the strong impulse of native 
bravery. He now drew closer to me, 
his powerful attitude depicted in dark 
relief against the sky ; his form appear- 
ing like some proud statue imitative of 
true strength, and standing beautiful 
in all its attitudes. His looks searched 
into mine. ‘“ Dog—dog,” he gasped at 
last, “is this your subterfuge? Give— 
give me back the honour of my sister— 
the life—the soul—the heart that. you 
have sacrificed ; or prove her like your- 
self, mean, base, polluted, the courtezan 
of vice, as you are the accursed cause 
of her dishonour !” 

“ Paltry fool,” I whispered, as my 
sword crept from out its scabbard ; 
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“poor foolish boy, she has her ways 
like other women. I won her to me— 
it is enough—have worn her—and— 
and shall treat her only as she merits 
from me.” 

These expressions had scarce escaped 
me than his hands grasped at my 
throat; my sword was raised, but in 
the force of desperation he wrested it 
from my hold and threw it from me. 
It flashed in steely brightness through 
the air and fell into the lake. We now 
stood foot to foot in close connected 
struggle, our sinews knit and twined 
together, firm as if the bond of brother- 
hood had held us. The peasant was 
younger, slighter, and weaker than 
myself, though striving at the highest 
pitch of human energy. Firmly, like 
co ay coiled together, we clung to- 
gether; and never leaving hold we con- 
tested step to step and hand to hand 
the way, and in the calm resolution of 
revenge and bodily defence. But the 
figure of Frantzen was with his back 
to the moonlight, which poured down 
upon the rock pale, wan, and watery. 
The mountain base was not more firm 
than the nature of our strict deter- 
mination. 

But then it was the suggestion of 
rage and shame ; but be it repeated. 
The back of the young peasant was 
towards the precipice. Could I but 
push him, press him, conduct him 
gently there—his just reproaches might 
then be swallowed up for ever! The 
moon winked and smiled coldly on the 
thought ; the youth, unconscious of 
his danger, gave way before me, but 
strained my cracking sinews to my 
imminent peril and personal defeat. 
Besides, rage is more powerful than 
strength. And the name of Astasie, her 
wrongs and sorrows, breathed through 
his lips, as if in the strict compressure 
of mortal agony he were still holding 
this last dear thought even unto his 
heart. That name, however, pierced 
through my ears with the shrill sound 
of discord. An instant, and we reeled 
upon the precipice, and now—the poor 
youth first saw his danger. 

The lake gleamed calm and cold be- 
low—a soft and pleasant bed to sink 
upon ; but he must not so escape! The 
jagged rocks must tear his bosom, pierce 
tis sides, and rip and rend his body, 
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ere my pride, my shame, my rage, and 
my revenge might be appeased. While 
this idea —— with electric speed 
through all my mind, we held ove 
another closely. Frantzen had lost his 
footing, but he neither winced nor 
flinched before me. 

« Taunt me no more,” I whispered ; 
“ give up all right in her—in Astasie— 
your sister. Boy, give her up and you 
are safe.” 

«‘ Life, on such terms of shame—I do 
despise it,”’ he answered, and in so firm 
a tone it smote even me. 

I held him still upon the ledge, the 
brink of the abyss; he had no power 
to struggle farther. It was no longer 
self-defence, there was nothing to be 
feared. But murder—the one word 
murder, was spoken to my heart and 
soul and senses ; and my base nature 
listened. The moon was hidden as the 
deep clouds passed over it, and dark- 
ness came upon me. I pulled him to- 
wards me, hugged him to the fatal 
brink, and let him gently glide and 
drop from my most careful hold! At 
first he offered some resistance, stern 
and silent ; but at last he fixed his looks 
on me, like the aspect of twin stars 
seen through the fissures of some mid- 
night cavern: I let him fall. Oh, God 
of nature! My deaf senses heard his 
body falling in downward ruin to the 
depth, tumble and crush against the 
stony points of its rough sides; and 
every smothering sound beat bruising 
on my heart till it was left to look upon, 
like that poor peasant’s, a mashed and 
mangled ruin. Silence was on the earth, 
but still my guilty steps moved not 
from the spot. 

I listened. Might I not hear those 
sounds once more—horrible as they 
were—would they not come again! 
Life, some spark of life was in them ; 
but death itself was in this fearful 
silence. A cry, a scream, a groan, 
had told me something ; but not the 
deep splash of waters—the yawning 
murmur of their welcome—not even 
this was heard. Boy, might you not 
have spared one word—one word for 
loving echo to waft back to me—a 
sigh might say farewell! But no, you 5 
scorned it. Yet, how was it ? e 
incarnation of the spirit, the living 
being, in his true visible form of mo- 
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ther earth—that figure stood beside 
me. Was it some self-created parody 
on something that was past, or did the 
picture of him as he lived, impress it- 
self upon my brain till fancy called it 
by the name of the original? I know 
not; but there it stood and muttered of 

ition. Was it my voice, or did the 
Spirit from the waters call? Had not 
eternity d between us, and was 
not the dead! Again I listened, 
but only silence answered me. I looked 
around, but the shadow or the man 


was gone—I was alone. 
Around me was the desert of despair. 


Stooping to the ground, I leaned over 
the rock and gazed upon the hollow 
beneath, calling upon him wildly; 
the deep voice of echo answered 
me. I trembled lest it should speak 
in. There, searching into the in- 
scrutable deep, I whispered, and bade 
him let me help him, lest his sad 
wounds should kill him. But while I 
was there, the waters from below 
wrinkled as if with frowns, his face 
peered from them in features of rigid 
stone, to freeze me into feeling. Bound 
* in this dreadful fascination the moments 
passed away, till strict retribution came 
upon me, 
tion conjured up. At last, nerveless, 
Spiritless, miserable, divested of peace, 
exiled from hope, I wandered home ; 
for the chains of murder hung heavy 
on me. Yes, murder was the word, 
let me not confound it with the sin of 
base seduction, but let both of them be 
as dear companions to accompany me 
oc — for ever. 

night was ing, twilight 
chilled the air with Loom ieihdanen the 
day would come,—aye, he yet might 
live, the boy might not be killed. Now, 
in new terror, guided by coward fear, 
_Terept by a circuitous path through 
the valley, and under the brow of the 
precipice where the narrow footing 
wound by the brink of the water, to 
find the object of my crime, and ascer- 

_ tain the fact that he was dead. 
_ There, in a weed-overgrown recess, 
or cleft of the rock, the body was lying. 


_with the vestiges and tatters of his gar- 
cv ha to the spirit of affection, 
7 = | told enough ; but to me, incapabie 
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rough all that my imagina- ‘ 


‘The her was bespattered 
with hie blend, the height was fringed - 
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of conviction, it said nothing. I braved 
the trial ; and, stealing to him, touched 
his mangled carcass. My heart rested 
against his heart, my lips approached 
his defaced features, but no heat of 
vital breath issued thence, he was gone 
for ever; he could neither speak nor 
whisper of this outrage ; all was now 
safe, and the triumph of this thought 
was as fresh food given to the hungry. 
Gazing above, an eagle’s nest was 
perched amid the cliffs; the daring 
peasant might be supposed to go on 
such a hazardous expedition ; fortune 
had thus far favoured me, and I must 
abide the event. To fly was to give 
confirmation of my guilt. These 
thoughts hardened me into adamant, 
and dried up the fountain of all tears. 

I hastened home. My bed; however, 
was changed to a bed of iron, whence 
sleep was for ever banished. Had not 
my honour been touched, trampled on, 
polluted by the breath and blow of this 
rude peasant? and he had met his re- 
ward. We had contested for the vic- 
tory of combat, and he was the loser. 
What would my pride desire more— 
why lament or pity him? This hire- 
ling of the earth was but as one of the 
creatures of its soil; he had bearded 
the lion in his path, assaulted the per- 
son of one above him ; this just inflic- 
tion of punishment was therefore not 
to be regretted—not even in thought. 

Other more selfish feelings now oc- 
cupied me. My love for this girl was 
in no respect abated, but increased by 
the fact of her misery, and nourished 
by her despair. It was impossible for 
me to marry her, but to possess her was 
the height of my desire; it constituted 
the vast difference that lies between 
hell and heaven. I did not plead with 
Dian to debate her purity ; the stars, 
were not more chaste than she. Well, 
well, my own mother was not more 
wise or more discreet ; and this is the 
dearest truth that I can utter. It was 
virtue betrayed but not conquered ; and 
this was both felt and familiar to my 
soul. 

But now, her brother's life was at 
my charge; this peasant’s blood had 
left the brand of murder on my brow. 
How could I meet her—commune with 
her—know her now? Would the 
dumb future of my fate reply to me? 
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No. And here such tears burst from 
me, such sluggish drops as may exude 
from stone, touched by the subtle 
warmth of kindled fires. This was my 
compunctious thought, and this the 
steel to whet the edge of my despair. 

At last, however, out of this night 
new day began to dawn. Memory told 
me that he was dead; the dreaded 
hindrance to my plans was gone. 
There was comfort to be gleaned from 
this. Astasie had no brother—no de- 
fender—no friend. This earner of heb- 
domedal stipends, this drudge for daily 
bread and drink, this Jabourer in the 
vineyard—the prop and stay of the 
rude household—was no more. The 
fact was startling but pleasing. Astasie 
had none to love but me; none to 
shelter, protect, support her but me. 
The vine grower trained the tendril of 
the vine, and it brought forth fruit, but 
the hand of the master was laid low, 
and the vine-wreath must wither neg- 
lected on the earth. 

The simile might do for other pur- 
poses—to exemplify their coming want, 
to portray the part that Astasie must 
play unless she yielded in submission 
tome. The girl was in my power— 
in my power ; this was the soft down 
of thought for me to rest upon; and 
she should learn to love me once again. 
It is true, these arms had pressed her 
brother somewhat too kindly : but the 
gentleness of such embrace exactly 
suited with her tenderness. Most ad 
mirable sophistry—thou too fond— 
smiling—calm and traitorous villain! 

Nevertheless, the essence of all this 
constituted the abstract of my feelings 
as the fresh day approached. Either 
my senses were obscure or it was the 
fact; the morn was ushered in with 
noiseless presence; for suddenly, the 
azure light of heaven shone down upon 
me. It may be believed that my nature 
trembled and grew pale within me. 
However, my honour was at stake— 
the honour of all the ancestry of Re- 

inald Montelle ; even murder has its 

onour as the world goes ; the pride of 
not being proved so. Therefore, my 
nerves were strung strongly to the task, 
and fortified for the duty before me, 

It was necessary to recall my daily 
habits, and so to spend the time that 
no flaw or error might be found therein 
to lead to my discomfiture. For this 
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urpose, when my man appeared, I 
aed my horse, dressed myself to 
the precise point becoming my noble 
and proverbially imposing exterior ; 
and having calculated how each minute 
and hour of this day was to be employed, 
having arranged the means by whi 
this puppet of myself was to be played 
throughout the drama, I mounted, and 
began my discursive matin ramble in 
the usual manner as heretofore. 

In vain were my hopes and wishes 
that the body of the vinegrower might 
be discovered. If the villagers knew 
not of his return, willingly could my 
eager tongue have told it to them, but 
terrible silence was imposed upon me, 
until the very calm and quiet of sur- 
rounding existence was horrible in its 
contrast with the still stirring life of 
inward fears that thronged within me. 
At length, from a neighbouring height, 
some ten or twelve of the peasan' 
hastily descended, and this told me that 
the alarm was given. 

Hitherto, to haunt and watch over 
the place of my guilt had been my 
great design and only comfort, but now 
instant and speedy flight was the first 
impulse of thought. But how fly and 
not give cause of just suspicion? 
Though degraded and fallen from my 
own esteem for ever, the pride and 
hope of my parents must not be for- 
feited ; no, the fatal secret must be 
hidden and kept ; and brave in the cold 
confidence of guilt, I cautiously de- 
scended into the valley, and took the 
route that would lead me, as if acci- 
dentally, in the direction of the cot- 
tager’s dwelling. 

At last, from the far distance, the 
rustic group approached me, bearing 
him, Albert Frantzen, her brother, on 
a litter woven of the green branches of 
his native trees. But no sooner did 
they advance with their fearful burden 
than the instinct of fear itself whispered 
me how further to act, 

Deviating from the main road, I 
purposely passed the cottage, and As- 
tasie was standing at the lattice. A 
gay and unmeaning salutation was 
wafted towards her—the mockery and 
insult of her and of myself—but it 
served to amuse my own feelings, and 
yet her sad reproachful look cut keen 
across me. My attentions to her were 
well understood amongst them, and if 
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not,—but presently one of the peasants 
accosted me, inquiring if anything 
were ailing in the valley, and pointing 
to the crowd now fast collecting. What 
more natural than to suppose a goat 
had fallen over the rocks? and with 
this stale reply, I spurred my pony 

y —— muttered some 
fitting ions, and testified an ade- 
quate seth then, throwing the 
reins loose, my steps turned back with 
the throng, but still my resolution 
shrunk from the idea of being one of 
them to convey the mangled body to its 
home. I followed, however, with such 


t of sorrow as my inward 
permitted me to dissemble. 
Astasie was leaning over the gate as 


the sad drew near, and still ig- 
norant of 4 affliction. Tears are the 
common coin which nature doles out 
to misery, but here were none. She 
knew that he was dead, one glance 
and whisper sufficed, and the gate 
turned u its hinges; his native 
home received him as coldly even as his 
mother earth had welcomed him. The 
nameless horror—the awful mystery of 
her woe abashed me, and, in the 
cowardice of sin, it seemed that my 
guilt were made known to her. I 
turned away confounded. 

Oh God! the heart-cry of the fond 
mother told enough; but the secret 
was still my own; and slowly and 3 
length my courage returned, and 
entered the cot after them. The 

woman hailed me as her comforter, 
Astasie fainted away at my ap- 
proach. Did some intuitive suspicion 
speak within her—or was it an oracle 
of nature that spoke through her, to 
jastify ~ her a for me—to bid me 
ify her yet. None—none but my 
= disenchant the stupor that 


lay on 
But why detail the selfish, eas hy- 
pocrisy swayed me? I was the 
to soothe aa support her in her 
sorrow! And while my arms sustained 
her drooping form, my hands paltered 
‘ith tricks of loving favour. I 
did deem and did believe she would 
receive me once again, accept my pro- 
tection—be—be in fact, all that my 
selfishness applauded and required. 
_ But, now, Albert Frantzen was laid 
last resting-place. 1 was one of 
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the mourners, and doomed to see m 
work completed. The earth, as it fe 
upon him, stifled his upbraiding me- 
mory within me; and muffled in its 
darkness all proof of the sad act. Upon 
the thought “i mind was all content. 
Yet, many nights together, ere it could 
be so, I visited and prowled around 
his grave, and with heavy footsteps 
pressed against his breast, stood there, 
and bade him be at peace for ever. 


Children will tell you that mischief 
is delight, and man himself must con- 
sent to such a fair exposition of his own 
naturaltendency. But life, my life led 
on to other things. 

Meanwhile, f had spread the net 
again to ensnare my victim, but all my 
machinations had not yet succeeded. 
If the girl loved me still, she at least 
had learnt to feign it was not so. I 
mean, she used no arts to keep me with 
her. In vain all the subterfuges and 
deception of villany, the girl’s heart 
was broken; and every little act showed 
where the splintered fragment pierced 
her. She neither resorted to scorn, re- 
— or coldness: but the same art- 

ess welcome greeted me, only that 
smiles were changed to sighs ; she was 
the same breathing living personifica- 
tion of peace as ever. Constant gentle 
attentions were yielded to me; sweet 
words and womanly softness, divested 
of all possibility of mercenary views: 
these were the gifts she granted me. 
Neither did she expostulate when fur- 
ther hints were given of my departure ; 
the intention of granting an allowance 
to her mother and herself was also men- 
tioned ; to this she answered nothing ; 
but at the intimation that we might 
meet again, she looked on me and 
smiled. 

In truth, my pride was wounded that 
she could thus resist me; that wealth 
could be offered her and she despise 
it; that even my love should now be 
worthless to her; that she could con- 
sent to be alone. But there was the 
dear feeling of the parent to plead 
within me, and she relied perhaps on 
this ; but, however this was, it was my 
belief, that the moment of quitting her 
would core, and that moment would 
decide in my favour; if not, of what 
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avail to me the crime of murder? Alas! 
the mind of man is all inexplicable. 

Let me, however, acknowledge fur- 
ther. I had got rid of the brother, this 
supervisor of my words and actions. 
But notwithstanding this, her weakness, 
once betrayed, was changed to redou- 
bled strength; her innocence, because 
it was so, was proved incapable of sin. 
But then her native ardour and affec- 
tion were chilled into enduring frost; 
she was cold, despairing, changed ; all 
madness to me, all sorrow to herself. 
And deeply, and bitterly, in the ac- 
cursed tone of discord, did I upbraid, 
revile, insult her. The mildness was 
oil poured on fire; her sighs more 
damning than taunts of bitter wrath 
and scorn ; and yet my passion madly 
hoped that she would at last relent, if 
but to show herself deserving of my 
choice. 

My conduct, with all its atrocities, 
is never to be reconciled. And so it 
was, that when the serenity of religious 
submission to her wrongs was most 
upon her, when she had endured even 
to the verge of human endurance, then 
it was her calmness maddened me; 
and the accursed thought too often 
arose, how by one expression of the 
ered the simple relation of one 
‘act—how by pointing to that fatal pre- 
cipice—and by the utterance of one 
short emphatic word—it was still in my 
power to destroy her; in my hands 
still lay the measure of her life. And 
unto this, my pride—the pride of birth 
—had led me; my love—the love of 
her—of myself—had conducted me. 
But the moment of my departure was 
at hand. 

I remember as the time drew near, 
new vigour of purpose, or other motives 
of action inspired her ; for hectic colour 
tebe upon her cheek, radiant beauty 
urnt within her eyes ; the fluctuations 
of internal nervous anxiety was visible 
in her; she yielded in tenderness of 
tone, she was only too unwilling to part 
with me. ’ 

Thus was it, when the lengthening 
shadows of evening proclaimed the 
hour nigh, wherein she was for the last 
time tomeet me. It was the hour when 
the declining sun had cast his last 
beams, like a broad bar of fire, across 
the twilight. No voice was heard in 
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the vineyard, or, to the fever of my 
thoughts, the atmosphere was so in- 
tensely warm, that echo repeated no- 
thing to the hearing. On the banks of 
the lake, nigh to that spot where I had 
become a murderer, for so my fate 
would have it, nigh to an ancient cross 
that stood there, I found her, in an 
attitude half-kneeling and half-sitting. 
The holy words upon her lips were 
smothered when she saw me; and for 
myself, my heart was not unmoved. 

Of late, indeed, my pretensions and 
rank among men had furnished suffi- 
cient argument against this unprofitable 
life, this resignation of and deviation 
from the common principles of conduct 
acted upon by others. These claims 
had not been unheeded ; and though 
my capricious disposition had led to 
this or that conclusion, yet, my pre- 
— had sided with me so far, as 
ong since to have decided the perfect 
impossibility of an honourable union 
with this peasant. Indeed, the unmea- 
surable distance that this world of 
ceremony had placed between us, was 
nothing in comparison of that which my 
own pride of birth and predilection for 
ancestral distinction, had of itself con- 
jured before me. But nature will have 
vent in spite of custom. My passion 
was thwarted, my love sacrificed, my 
honour thrown to the winds. I had 
become a seducer and a villain, and by 
such hard-earned sin had brought my- 
self to this at last! Stinted tears and 
inward curses proclaimed the shame 
that had blasted my manhood. 

But neither of us were inclined to 
lose the present in vain recrimination. 
Even my anger was quenched in strong 
remorse. We seated ourselves on the 
fragment of rock ; she trembling and 
tearless, and I willing to conciliate, if 
only to conceal from myself the depra- 
vity and infamy of my meditated de- 
sertion. 

I spoke of an imaginary future—a 
plausible pretence to forget myself and 
her in fanciful theories or plans which 
my own reason told me could never 
happen. She listened like one who 
loved the music, nor cared what melody 
it played. It was enough that she be- 
held and heard me for the last time ; 
and while supported in my embrace 
she seemed almost happy. In the true 


attitude of nature, her arms rested on 
o knees, while her hands sustained 


might easily be thought to be some 
contrived invention of the moment, or 
new expedient of villany, but if so, it 
was that — of cunning which 
might be inherent, but which my ex- 
isting feelings did not most certainly 
suggest. But the tears of Astasie here 
kept me company. 

word more. Ihad not failed to 
impress her with the notion that my 
rank was my great misfortune, and the 
insurmountable barrier that divided us. 
In this way was her unsuspicious na- 
ture deceived, even unto the last. But 
though wrapt in darkness, the hours 
passed on as if to hasten to the instant 
when we must separate, Often had 
my whi entreated her to fly with 
me, and as often had she refused. The 
unbroken shade of night was diffused 
around — “a word of farewell was 

—she stooped—the peasant girl 
was on her knees before me. 

“ God is my witness,” said the young 
creature with passionate and seligions 
fervour. “He is my witness that I 
have loved you with an innocent and 
faithful heart. Ah! dear—too dear—” 
and here the pleading of her nature 
sunk with sobs unspeakable. 

“Tam the miserable and the guilty,” 
I whispered; “the truth that was 
sworn to you, my accursed fate has 
forfeited. Innocent girl—and injured, 
keep close within your heart the me- 
no “std villany—of your wrongs.” 

“The joy of my life is gone from 
me,” she b: out, “forgive me 
that I weep. It will soon be over 
now.” 


pose words, under the influence 
of such repentance as they might well 
awaken, my consolation changed to 
fature intentions ; nay, the probability 
meet again ; and touched 
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into sympathy or spurred by shame, it 
ended in entreaties that she would for- 
get me—in contrition of my injuries 
and all my infamy. The child of na- 
ture flung, in simplicity, her arms 
about me. 

** May the God who watches over 
the lowly and the wretched,” she ex- 
claimed, “ look down and bless you— 
protect your happiness—defend your 
peace! For me, yes, yes, I shall pray 
for you, remember you for ever.” 

« Forget a wretch who detests him- 
self,” I answered. “ By yonder hea- 
ven, I have deserved your scorn—your 
hatred, bought them at the price of 
your eternal peace. Poor girl, you 
well may curse me.”’ 

“Oh! never, never—you know it 
can never be—never !”’ she sighed. 

“ Then let us fly together. In other 
lands with me,” i madly cried; “ our 
life and love shall be as one, dear 
girl.” 

She drew back, still kneeling before 
me in the yielding attitude of prayer. 

The paleness of her countenance 
gleamed in sickly light athwart the 
darkness; or was it that love’s eyes 
had lost their blindness, and this short 
moment was given for all its truth to 
be made known to me? Her answer is 
indelibly traced upon my memory, and 
might have formed the fitting inscrip- 
tion on that grave to which my base- 
ness ultimately consigned her. Call 
no unquestioned arguments to refute 
it, the hopes of all her life had been 
destroyed by me. 

« T have been the child of God, and 
have forsaken him,” she whispered in 
her penitence ; “I was happy, but have 
since learned to weep. 1 have been 
ignorant, and am now ashamed; was 
innocent, but have fallen into guilt. 
Oh! let the earth cover me, for there 
is the ending of sorrow—even in the 
lasting sleep of death.” 

This lamentation struck to my very 
soul, abashed and confounded the pride 
—even the arrogance of one of the 
family of great Montelle. Nature is 
all omnipotent in her simplicity ; and 
strongly, but in vain, did my heart 
struggle and contend against its emo- 
tions, but nevertheless the bursting 
tears of shame and contrition broke 
from me. 
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« Let me die—let me die,” she urged 
in her sorrowing. “It is enough for 
man—enough for me.” And in this 
exquisite anguish of grief, she was 
clasped and held to my bosom, my 
voice breathed its protestations of ever- 
lasting love and endless faith, and this 
one weakness was the only crime that 
she had committed ; but if there be 
death and contamination in the folds 
of the serpent as he coils round the 
innocent bird, that ruin and that pol- 
lution belonged to me—to me. 

“Villain and hypocrite!” I ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘ Humble creature—too good 
and true for me, be the paltry distinc- 
tions of life for ever set aside—we will 
henceforth live for one another.” 

* Here is fresh guilt, and woe, and 
shame,” she sighed ; “ speak—say no 
more ;” and that cold tremor passed 
over her, in which the soul eclipsed 
breaks suddenly away from all its suf- 
fering. In this fast-frozen lethargy, 
my lips were not remiss to call and 
kiss her back to love, with those ac- 
cursed names and dear caresses which 
the fond falsehood of my passion could 
well express. She heard the appeal 
and came obedient. 

«“ Farewell! Here let us part,” she 
whispered. “ Perhaps in another world 
we meet again—yes—we will meet 
again,” and with tender fervour raising 
her looks to mine, she gazed lastingly 
and long, pressed me with almost con- 
vulsive pressure, and cast me gently 
from her. She fell forward on the 
fragment of rock, her face buried in 
her bosom. Her hand was cold—could 
she be dead! Unto my whispered 
words a hollow voice responded—“ Go, 
while I have life to say it. May God 
watch over you!” She murmured 
still, but it was the name of her Crea- 
tor—a tender pressure—no words were 
spoken; but my retreating footsteps 
sounded to her, their echo died away, 
and in the desert distance I stood 
alone. What satisfaction could remain 
to me in looking on her? and yet my 
looks turned back again. She lay 
like the dead on that cold niggard 
earth where my callous heart had left 


her. 


Thus I departed from her. It ap- 
peared more secret and safer o quit 
the place under the shadowof night, 
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and ’twas also less likely to be traced 
in case of the murder of Albert Frant- 
zen being discovered. I was even more 
at peace with myself under the idea 
that midnight concealed from me the 
full extent of all my own unworthiness, 
Of what avail to stifle facts whose 
spirits will uprise to ruin us! The 
light of truth pierces through all things, 
and memory, which is known to be 
even the madman’s curse, was mine ; 
inflicted hourly, daily, incessantly. 
This was the doom that my own sins 
had prepared for me. 

But for Astasie:—in no unworthy 
spirit of selfish vanity, under no desire 
of displaying how human love will 
work to human misery, without the 
faintest intention or hope of eliciting 
other than admiration of a being so 
admirable—than pity for one so be- 
trayed—than commiseration for one so 
deserted—has my recollection attempt- 
ed to recite all that took place, or de- 
lineate the real character of this noble 
and confiding girl. No; sacred shade 
of all my fancy holds most dear, I have 
represented thee to show how woman’s 
simplicity may be deceived, and still 
remain simple and single-hearted even 
as thou. 

1 fled hastily and by rapid stages 
from the scene of my crimes. The 
voice of Albert Frantzen called after 
me, the sighs of Astasie entreated, the 
unheard accents of an infant being ap- 
pealed, but the close marble of my soul 
gave back no echo. Fortune was be- 
fore, and dissipation about me; the 
goblet of the one I quaffed ; and fol- 
lowed the chariot of the other, even 
though the way were paved with the 
broken hearts of those most dear to me. 
Yet, it may be sworn before Venus— 
the bride of pleasure—and Bacchus, 
the paranymph attending her, that no 
goblet was tasted, whereof the dregs 
were not ashes to the burning of my 
palate ; no moment resigned to yonder 
bright idol of youth, but that thorns 
were the gleaning of my content, and 
rankling misery the weed which crown- 
ed me in place of the myrtle-wreath of 
love. But still to quaff and drink 
again, and follow fawn, play the 
sycophant and parasite to time, believe 
myself blessed and find myself ac- 
cursed, this was the beginning and the 


end—began and ended, hourly and 
daily. 

In time also, all sentiment of regret 
was changed to arguments of sounder 
reason ; at least, my fancy deemed so. 
Astasie Frantzen was but a peasant ; 
she doubtless some of the 
crawling, cringing cunning belonging 
to her degraded station, or possibly, the 
inherent artifice peculiar to her sex. She 
was not so blind with all love’s band- 
ages, but that she saw, felt, and knew 
the incalculable benefit resulting to her 
from any connexion of interests or legal 
recognition of her claim ; indeed, from 
that marriage contract into which she 
had so industriously sought to lead me. 
Instead of this, what could her igno- 
rance know or guess of my exalted 
state? But her artless ways were 
charged to the account of every-day 
duplicity, her faultless virtue nothing 
more than feigned purity to secure me 
‘more y- She had sought to 
woo, to win, to wheedle me—that word 
expresses all the mean selfishness of 
the thought ; in fact, she had deceived 


But my lost soul and heart where are 
ye? To be found in the learning and 
acquired wisdom that my man- 
hood, or in the dignity and heaped-up 
gr and honours that waited me ? 

0; since ion still burnt within, 
and defeated love strove against me, 
and these were conquerors to which 

senses yielded themselves prisoners. 
eantime, my pride was not only not 
overcome, but, gaining strength in this 
internal contest, it was only too satisfied 
in viewing the glorious future that 
awaited 


me. 

Isabella, =e intended bride, was 
beautiful to a degree, almost surpassing 
the highest conception of fancy, and 
versed in all womanly accomplishments, 
even to the extreme of excellence. To 
salina i her claims to 
personal and i distinctions, 
and i i with proofs of 
igin and descent, were use- 
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beautiful, wealthy, of exalted lineage, 
and gifted with the heritage of virtue 
—it was enough. 

I no sooner saw her again, than my 
mind was reconciled to its destiny. 
To be the master of such imperious 
loveliness and dignity, might well con- 
tent even that man who loved another, 
particularly when the other was but 
the peasant of the vineyard ; something 
most sweet, yet nothing now, but as 
the flower crushed under the foot of 
the wayfarer. 

I have said that Isabella had charms ; 
she was exquisite as—but what is the 
lamp without the light to illumine it ? 
It were by no means glorious to behold 
the inanimate excellence of sculptured 
grace divested of that imaginary soul 
or spirit which is twin-born to the 
mind ; that silent speech that tells us 
something ; and love even tires of the 
outward form of its delight, unless it 
be kindled into fire by kindred feeling. 
I did not love her, and never could 
have done so; but conventional pro- 
prieties and the accustomed courtship 
were not neglected by me, for my edu- 
cation had made me an adept in those 
discreet ceremonies of life which beguile 
the time, without materially adding to 
the comforts of domestic union. 

We were about to be married, when 
a nobleman, her cousin, joined our fa- 
mily party. Until this period, her com- 
pany and affection appeared to be en- 
tirely devoted to me ; but an apparent 
friendship authorised by near relation- 
ship wth early intimacy, existed be- 
tween them, led her Sonnet into 
his society, and left me ample time to 
cogitate and brood upon my destiny. 

Nature in all its charms of unadorned 
simplicity, had not been known to me 
in vain, and the contrast of such perfect 
sincerity of purpose, with the strict and 
cautious refinements, and the unmean- 
ing nothings of this civilized politeness, 
was anything but pleasing tome. In 
the one instance, ead the unreserved 
confidence of friendship and affection ; 
in the other, it was the instructed cold- 
ness or the repressed license, while no- 
thing resembling the truth of feeling was 
ever elicited. It is true, I loved another ; 
and still more true that virtue, mild- 
ness, simplicity may be imitated and 
pourtrayed, but the spirit of genius is 
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there found wanting. Isabella, digni- 
fied, accomplished, majestic, unembar- 
rassed, might attract remark ; but grace 
unadorned, intuitive power, simple hu- 
mility, and trembling modesty, might 
convince or soothe the passions at their 
will. In such unpleasing contrast and 
unavailing regret were my thoughts 
embittered. 

But let me come to the point ; though 
not one particle of common honour ex- 
isted in me, yet had my reputation been 
never tarnished by the supposition of 
its loss. It is one thing to wear vice 
under the cowl, and another to stand 
barefaced before the gaze of the multi- 
tude. My character as a man had 
never been doubted, and my personal 
honour, a jealous regard to my good 
name, the careful eschewing of all open 
offences, had hitherto marked my life. 
My feelings were sensitively alive upon 
this subject. 

Now this honour was to become the 
jewel of which my wife was the depo/ 
pository, and Isabella was the being 
chosen ; but still there was good cause 
to doubt even then the prudence of this 
woman. If constant meetings and open 
coquetry might lead to the conclusion, 
methinks such evidence might then 
have been supplied ; but my indiffer- 
ence suggested no such thought, and if 
it had, the prejudices of pride would 
have rejected it. 

This excellent cousin, meanwhile, 
came and went ; this officer, preferred 
to peculiar rights of escort and atten- 
dance, was ever on duty ; made one in 
all select parties and projects of our 
home coterie ; but notwithstanding this, 
not the faintest conception of any pre- 
ference on his side, ever intruded to de- 
feat the design of this ill-fated and un- 
ra a marriage project. It is 

ardly to be believed indeed, that any 
real attachment existed, or such expla- 
nation had ensued as must have ulti- 
mately led to other measures. This 
frequent intercourse, however, between 
them, was not only continued, but per- 
mitted by the extravagant license, or 

revailing fashion of the day. But jea- 
ousy did not disturb me, my suspicions 
were not awakened ; I was not indeed in 
love, and thus passed the time previous 
to our union. At length, the ceremo- 
nies and preparations attendant on rank 
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and wealth, were all completed ; the 
day of this unknown change came 
round, and those vows were vowed at 
the altar which only death is meant to 
break asunder. 

We will pass over the first moon that 
melted into nothingness amid the blaze 
and pomp of high festivity, and we will 
neglect to depict the crowning glory of 
court presentations, and all the smiles 
of royalty, for these were as whispers 
speaking amid the ype. os: a heavy 
sea, whose hoarse resounding waters 
smothered all sweeter melody. Amid 
this splendour of state I was the most 
unhappy of men, bound down in the 
hell of secret misery from whence there 
was no escape. A few weeks passed, 
and every hope of happiness was banish- 
ed from my bosom. 

Is it a principle inherent in humanity 
that it will not be content, nor pleased 
even with the prodigality in which it 
surfeits? Why question what the time 
permits us? Isabella, my wife—the 
title at least, was her’s—her beauty so 
envied, and flattered, and admired ; she, 
herself, had become my dread and my 
aversion ; yet, the world could find no 
fault in her. Imagine, however, the 
breathing automaton of grace, an excel- 
lent machine to perform the civilities 
of life. Conceive some inexpressive, 
but locomotive figure cut in clean mar- 
ble, cold, heartless, and soulless, for ever 
walking abroad about you, gliding here 
and moving there ; would you not 
tremble to take and dash it into shat- 
ters that it might cease this mockery of 
attachment, and torture you no more 
with mimicry—even this dead and calm 
deceit of you? This is the frost to fol- 
low on the fever of your spirits, and 
kill them outright. 

And this deepest of miseries known 
and acknowledged, was mine. My 
first indifference was changed to sud- 
den hate ; but hatred is tongueless and 
silent—so was mine : yet the loathsome 
attempt, the revolting effort, was not 
wanting to deceive others, if not my- 
self, and, as the world expresses it, we 
kept up appearances. 

Meanwhile, this familiar cousin, 
Louis Dumont, was often with us, and 
be the truth asserted, no act of invo- 
luntary or meditated unkindness on my 
part, neither any neglect of any in- 
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tended civility on her side, could pal- 
liate ought that took place hereafter. 
She had been educated to regard life as 
made up of cold formalities and reci- 
attentions ; this, and more than 
this, she ever claimed from me, together 
with all distinctions due to her state and 
fortune. But now, being equaily tired 
= one another, she amused herself as 
pleased, while I passed my hours at 
the gambling-table, whilst even weary 
of that, and careless of everything else. 
_ By some singular infatuation, Louis 
Dumont was often my companion, and 
as ill-fortune pursued me, in an infi- 
nitely short period I became involved 
in debt with him ; and certain motives 
of interest in him, and my own irre- 
trievable difficulties held us in seeming 
friendship with one another. 

Thus it was, when the hints of my 
servants, airs of mystery and ways of 
peculiar avarys-the many trifles that 
goad us into suspicion; also sundry 
anonymous epistles worded with no 
doubtful meaning, awoke me from my 
lethargy and bade me watch the honour 
of my household and my name. This 
was the just retribution which folly suf- 
fers. Deeply did I curse the moment 
of my marriage, and became at once the 

upon my own disgrace, and the 
daaes to neck out iaevidense of my 
wrongs; but the debts of honour due 
to this man, prevented the possibility of 
my breaking with him, and indeed, 
they now not only furnished me ex- 
cuses for play, but gave me admirable 
) ity of blinding him to the 
doubts which inwardly tormented me ; 
but whether they were more cautious, 
or I unlucky in the arrangement of my 
counterplot, is not to be known; no- 
thing was elucidated or discovered, and 
at , driven to desperation, and 
mad with impatience, I threw the let- 
ters before my wife, told her my suspi- 
cions, and upon her to clear up 
her conduct, and prove herself as match- 
less as I had ever thought her. 


“ The tale tells well, and is repeated 


na I I urged, “ that you are false, frail, 
n —proofs are sent to me on all 
sides. It is asserted to be true, aye, 
even to the letter.” 

“You had better spread it abroad 
yourself,” said she, with a regal smile 
of coldness. “Go, dear Reginald, and 
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tell it to my father. Repeat the paltry 
secret to my mother. Do, I advise you, 
let them know the excellent daughter 
that heaven has blessed them with, for 
it will be news, you know—good news.” 

«This is no time for empty taunts,” 
I answered; “the thing is made no 
secret. Buzzed almost in my ears— 
whispered at every turn. Explain it, 
and at once.” 

« Well, to be sure, this looks the real 
jealousy of love!” cried she, with her 
unwinking eyes fixed fast upon me. 
«“ How can you be so weak—so ab- 
surd? Does not the delicacy and re- 
finement of all things around me speak 
of far other conduct? My birth, rank, 
education, station as your wife, are all 
against it. He is my cousin, sir. We 
are friends, and nothing more. Pshaw, 
can you not judge? Conceive the im- 
measurable distance from dignity to— 
to infamy !” 

«What do you say to this—and this 
—and this?” I cried, referring to the 
letters ; but she took them one by one, 
perused them calmly and unblushingly, 
while many passages she read aloud in 
tones that spoke no secret emotion. 

“What do I say?” she answered. 
“ Why, they are false. No, sir; I was 
not born for this. The beggared pea- 
sant girl is bred to shame, but—” 

«“ Hush!” I whispered; for those 
last words had roused my conscience 
in me, and they smote as heavily as 
iron on my senses, to stun them into 
silence. I said no more, and almost 
urged no more unto myself, the sad 
comparison of this effrontery—this con- 
fidence of strict propriety—with all the 
dear timidity and blushing hesitation of 
the poor peasant, Astasie. It had some- 
thing even too fearful in it. Was that 
deception? and was this pure truth? 
Even innocence might blush to be 
thought guilty, but here there were no 
blushes. I listened coldly to her ex- 
cuses, but her after conduct confirmed 
me in the idea of her sincerity, and in 
my belief and reliance of my own se- 
curity and freedom from disgrace. * 

Indeed, the letters were asserted to 
be infamous libels, and she openly 
spoke of my distrust to her parents, 
hinting, in playful sarcasm, that she 
must ask them for a home in case the 
evidence were too strong against her ; 
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and, lastly, as the proof of her full 
innocence, she laughed and rallied me 
before Dumont, who was, however, 
something abashed by her deportment 
and this unexpected attack. However, 
we became as good friends, or rather 
as little foes, as ever. Isabella was 
_more attentive and ardent than cus- 
tomary—a fair attempt at something 
she was not; and he followed me as- 
siduously to the gaming-table, played 
against me, and had a run of ill luck 
exactly commensurate with my existing 
debts to him at that moment. 

Yet had I not scorned and trampled 
in the dust the modesty of a confiding 
creature, whose blushes were all beau- 
tiful with nature? and this for the 
sake of one whose happy fortune had 
taught her but the refined impudence 
and systematic calmness of educated 
duplicity—the cold serenity of tearless 
eyes, unfluctuating pulse, and change- 
less brow. The one an adept in all 
the arts of society, the other wise in 
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the simplicity of native truth. Truly, . 
I had thrown away the crystal for the 
brittle counterfeit—had broken the 
fountain of the pure tide of happiness, 
and drank of the river of tears. In 
forsaking her I had deserted myself ; 
and herein time had ample vengeance 
of my sins. 

My dislike of Isabella increased with 
each succeeding day ; for though con- 
firmed in my belief of her innocence, 
her conduct during this investigation 
had thoroughly mortified and alarmed 
me. My thoughts recurred to Astasie 
—to the suffering and shame of that 
untutored being. The contrast was 
abominable. ~My senses might well 
grow sick upon the memory. 

On some such an occasion, when all 
my stern contritions were upon me, and 
recollection deep dyed in the blood of 
Albert Frantzen, the door of my library 
opened, and an elderly woman, one of 
my dear mother’s servants, entered the 
room. 


(To be continued.) 
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[Having found that many of our Subscribers have been desirous of having a greater Number and 
greater Variety of Fashion Plates than we can possibly give in this Work, we beg to inform our 
Readers, generally, that there are eighty-four Plates and upwards of the same description published 
by us annually in Paris (from which, monthly, we select two of the most novel and seasonable for 
the use of the Court Magazine), and that the same can be obtained from Mr. Dobbs, our publisher, 
at No. \1, Carey Street, or by the Order of any Bookseller in England, Scotland, or Ireland, viz., 
for three months, \2s.; for a year, £2, in advance, as customary in France. 


No.3.— Details de Toilette—Corsages, 
Coiffeurs, §¢.—First Bust.—Dress of 
white crape over satin. The corsage 
is made @ pointe both at front and back, 
and laced up at back ; the corsage is 
ornamented with a mantille of tulle or 
lace, plaited on tolerably full to a boui/- 
lon of the same, in which a coloured 
. ribbon is inserted (see plate). The 
sleeves are very short and perfectly 

lain, finished at bottom with a deep 

ill or ruffle to match the maniille, and 
which reaches as low as the elbow. 
The front hair is dressed in full tufts of 
.Tinglets, d la Mancini, intermixed with 
a number of full-blown roses ; a light 
wreath of the same likewise crosses the 
top of the head (see plate) ; the long 


hair is twisted up into a number of 
thick braids, and is worn as low as pos- 
sible at back. 
Second Bust.—Dress of pink satin, 
corsage a pointe ; this point, it will be 
erceived, is long and quite pointed. 
ery short and full sleeve, finished by 
a blonde frill. The plain, deep, elabo- 
rately embroidered tucker is d la Ninon, 
uite in the fashion of the reigns of 
uis XIII. and XIV. ; in centre of the 
front is a large brooch, and on each 
shoulder and at the back are rosette 
bows of satin ribbon. Very short white 
kid gloves, trimmed at the top with 
swan’s-down. The front hair is in 
smooth bands, coming low at each side 
of the face ; the back in a twist forming 
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a figure of 8 (see plate). The head- 
dress is a Lind of eek made upon 
wire, and covered with satin rouleau, 
the satin stuffed with wadding ; at the 
right side is a rich plume of feathers in- 
termixed with gold flowers—all placed 
ina ing position (see plate) ; at the 
left two short feathers and a gold sprig 
are placed just below the ear. A gold 
chain with a very minute clasp crosses 
the brow. 

Third Bust.—Dress of blue satin, 
corsage a pointe, with full draperies 
a la Sévigné. The sleeves are so short 
that they seem to reach scarcely below 
the shoulder ; a deep double ruffle, 
however, falls as low as the elbow. 
Kid gloves, trimmed at top with a bouil- 
lon of white gauze. The coiffure con- 
sists of a very elegant half turban of 
gold embroidered gauze, two long lap- 
pets fall on the left shoulder, a rich 
plume of ostrich feathers, intermixed 
with branches of gold currants, is placed 
at the right side of this most splendid 
and becoming coiffure. The front hair 
is in smooth bands. 

Fourth Bust.— Walking Dress.—Hat 
of pail de soie. The front is 
évaseé, rounded at the sides, and trim- 
med with a ruche of tulle illusion put 
on at the inner edge of the front of the 
hat. The crown is not very high and 
sits back, as may be seen by that of the 
pink hat on the opposite figure, which 
is precisely similar ; at the back is a 
bow of very wide and rich satin ribbon, 
from this bow a double ribbon is carried 
to the right side of the front of the hat, 
where it is fastened with a large velvet 
flower at the base of a long bouquet 
which falls over that side (see plate) ; 
a very deep fall of blonde is also carried 
entirely across the front of the crown. 
Dress of sea-green gros de Naples ; 

high, with a very slight point ; 
a full trimming in style of a revers goes 
- round the bosom of the dress. Long 
full sleeves, with three puffs at the 
shoulder, finished at the wrist with 
cambric ruffles. Flat blonde collar, 
embroidered all oyer, fastened in front 
. White kid gloves. 
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plain at the shoulder and full all the 
way down, with two small puffs at top. 
Ceinture fastened with a bow in front. 
Lace frill turned over the bosom of the 
dress. With the exception of the hat, 
this is more properly a (oilette d’interieur 
—home morning dress. 

Sixth Bust.—This dress is nearly 
similar to that marked No. 1, at the 
top of the plate. It gives the front of 
the mantille, which is a pretty finish to 
the corsage. The sleeves are short, in 
three puffs or sabots, the two lower 
ones divided from the upper by a band 
of insertion—if the dress be muslin, of 
satin or ribbon, if it be crape, gauze, &c. 
The manitille is fastened in front with a 
large bow of ribbon. Corsage of pink 
satin to be worn over a white crape or 
muslin dress. This is a kind of corsage 
mantelet, at back it reaches merely to 
the waist in a point like that of a pele- 
rine; in front it is open en ceur, and 
sloped away at the sides so as to come 
exactly to a point at the centre of the 
waist. There it may be finished by a 
bow of ribbon, with long ends—or con- 
tinued, as the pattern in the plate. The 
entire top of this corsage is trimmed 
witha ruche of silk tulle. The shoul- 
ders are cut so as to form a kind of top 
to the sleeve of the dress, like the 
Jjockeis (see plate), and that part is 
trimmed with a blonde frill. The lower 
peak (below the waist) is likewise 
trimmed with blonde. A rosette bow 
is on each shoulder, a third with ends 
at the waist, and a fourth may be put 
at the lowest point. This demi-corsage 
has a very pretty effect when it merely 
reaches to the waist. 

No. 4.— Ball Dresses.—Dress of white 
crape over satin. The corsage is a@ 
pointe, with folded draperies going all 
round the bosom (see both figures in 
plate); it will also be perceived that 
the back of the corsage has a very short 
point. The sleeves are very short and 
exceedingly full. The skirt of the dress 
is en tunique. At the right side it is 
rounded off, and at the other, turned 
back, and retained with an ornament or 
bouquet. The right side of the skirt is 
trimmed with a full puffing,edged with 
a guirlande of full-blown roses, with 
foliage. It will be perceived that the 
puffs are quite small at the waist, and 
gradually increase in size as they go 
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down. The front hair is in long ring- 
lets at the sides, very much parted on 
the brow, and intermixed with a quan- 
tity of flowers. A rouleau of velvet, 
with a string of pearls rolled over it, 
entirely encircles the head, and mixes 
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with the rouleaux of hair at the back, 
which are arranged ¢ la Grecque (see 
plate). White kid gloves, trimmed 
with swan’s down. White satin shoes. 

Sitting Figure.—Coiffure the same as 
the other. _aten of satin. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 


BY OUR OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, January 24, 1839. 

Ma tres chére—et amiable amie. I 
had the pleasure of receiving your let- 
ter, and am delighted to find you so gay. 
Our winter will not be at all brilliant, 
in consequence of the lamented death 
of our amiable and highly talented 
Princess Marie. I cannot tell you how 
universally she is regretted. The grief 
of the royal family is beyond all de- 
scription. The king has put on mourn- 
ing for two months; it has also been 
adopted by all the nobility, excepting 
some few of the ancien regime of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. ecan have 
no dancing while the mourning lasts, 
so we must confine our amusements to 
concerts and the opera. I am glad you 
liked the toilettes in my last letter ; I 
hope I shall please you as well in this. 
The corsages are still @ pointe, many 
with a small point at the back and laced 
up. I do not, however, recommend 
ou to have all your dresses made to 
ce, for it is a fashion that seldom lasts 
long. Many ball dresses are en tu- 
nique. I send you.the model of a 
pretty one with this. The sleeves are 
remarkably short—rather too much in 
the extreme. The most distingué are 
in three small sabots or puffs, with a 
deep fall of blonde between each, and a 
deep ruffle a la Louis XIV. Blonde and 
lace mantilles are worn round the bosom 
of the dresses, as also are tuckers, @ la 
Ninon. With the latter the corsage 
must not have draperies d la Sévigné ; 
they would destroy its plain, simple 
effect. Flowers are much in vogue for 
trimmings for crape and gauze dresses ; 
marabouts likewise. For walking cos- 
tume, the redingottes to open at the 
side are most worn, and for toilette 
dintérieur the corsages d ceur are 

crossed in front, and only half-high. 
The sleeves are once more tolerably 


full ; they are, generally speaking, plain 
at the shoulders, and finished by a deep 
cuff. Some have one frill, and others 
one or two puffings at top. Flounces 
are more adopted in full dress, than in 
demi toilette or costume de promenade ; 
they are to be seen more frequently 
with a heading than without. 

Muslin (organdi) dresses are much 
worn for dinner dress, and pelit reunions 
by young ladies. If these dresses are 
made with flounces, they have a bouillon 
to form the heading, in which a co- 
loured satin ribbon is inserted. Some 
prefer three rather deep tucks, in which 
ribbons are likewise inserted. 

Very fine merinos and cashmere 
dresses are also worn for dinner cos- 
tume, the colours are generally light, 
and they are embroidered all over in 
very small sprigs, done in floss silks, if 
they be in satin stitch, and soie torse if 
they be in tambour work. 

Hats.—The hats are not increasing 
in size. The fronts are worn évasée, 
and the crowns sit quite back, in fact, 
the present fashion of wearing the hair 
would preclude the possibility of high 
crowned hats being adopted. Flowers 
and feathers, particularly the little 
round feather called the folletie, are 
very fashionable. The materials most 
worn are velvet, satin, beaver hats, and 
very fine merinos. The latter mate- 
rial makes very warm and pretty bon- 
nets for demi-toilette, of course; the 
only trimming adapted to these latter 
bonnets, consists of a thick ribbon, the 
ends fringed and tied at the side en 
neeud d'epée (sword knot) ; flowers and 
wreaths of satin ribbon are worn un- 
derneath the fonts of the bonnets. 

In my last I described our newest 
manteaux. Cloaks, as I have already 
told you, are not very generally adopted 
this winter, indeed, the season is so 
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exceedingly mild that they are not ne- 
cessary. onge shawls of black taf- 
fetas, wadded and lined with sarsnet, 
and trimmed with fur, black lace, vel- 
vet, and some with the frill of itself. 
These shawls have even superseded the 
mantelets, they are infinitely more fit 
for winter, being very warm. 

Half-turbans ornamented with mara- 
bouts, intermixed with light sprigs of 
flowers, or fruits, as currants, grapes, 
&c., in gold, are very fashionable, be- 
sides being very elegant. Half-caps, 
that is to say, borders ornamented with 
lace, flowers, ribbons, and even mara- 
bout tips, mounted on frames of ribbon 
wire, are de grand vogue just now. The 
most fashionable are of black lace or 
blonde, the ribbons, cherry colour, 

ille, orange, and apricot. 

Velvet and satin cuffs trimmed with 
narrow black lace are much worn, as 
are also cambric ruffles. Muffs con- 
tinue fashionable ; boas are not much 
worn, but palatines (long fur tippets) 
are wholly exploded. 

Black satin aprons embroidered in 
lacet (braid), and trimmed all round 
with a narrow black lace, are preferred 
to all others. 

The little cols a la duchesse, which I 
have already mentioned two or three 
times, continue in high favour; a fall 
of lace is often worn instead of a collar, 
eee with a corsage that is made 

“high, when it falls over and has a 
pretty effect. It is closed at the centre 
of the front by a rosette bow of satin 
ribbon, or else by a cameo or other 
brooch. 


Glittering so bri 
A fairy slept wi 


Yon sparklin; 
That shelter’d it. 
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Dew-drops are fairy coin. 
Yon drooping hare-bell with its slender stem 
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Hair.—The front is worn in plain 
bands—this is the fashion most gene- 
rally adopted. Some élégantes sae 
ever, prefer ringlets a l’ Anglais, or full 
tufts of ringlets @ la Mancini. The back 
hair is worn as low as possible, ver 
much @ la Grecque, intermixed wi 
a- gold chain, or a string of pearls, 
which likewise crosses the brow, form- 
ing a féronniére. In the morning, a 
band of narrow black velvet ribbon is 
worn round the hair. 

Coral ornaments are in high favour. 

Colours.—The colours preferred for 
hats are pink, lemon, and white, for 
satin or velours épinglé, claret, green, 
and brown, drab, and mouse-colour, the 
two latter more particularly in beaver 
or merino hats. 

For dresses, the prevailing shades 
are mouse-colour, drab, greys, cendre 
de rose, a kind of cedar. 

I will conclude by giving you a re- 
ceipt for a delicious powder, to burn 
in your cassolettes, or even upon a hot 
shovel— 

Take a handful of dried lavender 
flowers, one ounce of dried and minced 
orange peel, one table-spoonful (not ~ 
heaped) of sugar finely powdered, and 
two drachms of coarse powder of ben- 
zoin. Let the whole be beat in a mor- 
tar, till it is reduced to powder. One 
pinch will suffice to burn each time. 
It must be preserved in a closely 
stopped bottle. 


Adieu! chérie je t-aime tous les jours 
davantage. 
L. de F—. 


PENSEE No. V. 


FAIRY GRATITUDE, 


Dost see, my child, 


htly? Yester-eve, be sure 
thin its folded leaves, 

And left, for payment of its night’s repose, 
et-work on the purple dome 
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Misfortunes of the Dauphin, with Docu- 
ments and Supplement. From the 
French. By the Hon. and Rev. 
C. G. Prercivax, Rector of Calver- 
ton, Bucks. 

Among the numerous woes which wait 

on royalty, perhaps, the most painful, 

is the actual loss of identity, which has 
sometimes occurred to persons of regal 
birth on the downfall of a dynasty. 

History is replete with enigmas which 

the great day of account can alone 

solve, nor may we rashly pin our faith 
upon the opinion of any historian, how- 
ever wise and acute. Horace Walpole 
firmly believed that Perkin Warbeck 
was the true heir of Plantagenet, and 

Sully and Henry IV. paused doubt- 

fully over the fact, whether the Don 

Sebastian, who appeared many years 

after the battle of Alcazor, was not the 

true King of Portugal. Sir Walter 

Scott considered that Richard II. died 

notin bloody Pontefract, but as a peace- 

ful monk in Scotland; yet we know 
that he had at least three representa- 
tives in England, one of whom, Made- 

Jen, his own chaplain, was hung by 

Henry IV. Four Demetriuses, one 

after the other, all representing the 

same lost prince, laid claim to the 
throne of the Czars, and more than 
one of these impostors (for at least 
three of them must have been impos- 
tors), were slain in possession of the 
regal seat. But with the exception of 
the first Demetrius of Russia, not one 
of these regal claimants ever succeeded 
in making good his pretensions. Not- 
withstanding this il success, history 
never records the mysterious death of 
any royal personage, without having 
soon after to relate the career of at least 
one pretender to his identity, nor is 
this strange madness confined to those 
who represent lost children ; redoubted 
warriors and men have risen again 
from the lost field, “‘ with twenty mur- 
ders on their crowns ;” and Roderic 
the Goth, and Harold of England, if 
we may believe some of their contem- 


poraries, died not in the battles where 
they lost their kingdoms, but peace- 
fully and penitently in eremites’ weeds. 

One of the oddest of these impostors 
was a representative of Anne of Cleves 
(whose portrait and history we may ere 
long introduce to our readers), who 
presented herself at the court of Hano- 
ver, and claimed protection on account 
of relationship, and was actually re- 
ceived and entertained for eighteen 
months, and until the imposture was 
discovered. This was while the di- 
vorced queen was living quietly in 
England, at Penshurst. 

It is a doubtful point whether Lam- 
bert Simnel meant to represent the 
living Earl of Warwick, or the second 
son of Edward IV.; the contemptuous 
charity with which he was treated by 
Heury VII. clearly proves that the 
royal family were certain of the impos- 
ture. A very different line of con- 
duct was, however, pursued towards 
Perkin Warbeck ; it was evident that 
Henry and his court were dubious as 
to his identity, nor, till the unconquer- 
able spirit of the youth provoked oppo- 
sition, was any penalty inflicted on him 
that could degrade the lofty line of 
Plantagenet. It was natural that the 
King of Scotland should encourage a 
person who created disturbance in 
England, but by no means probable 
that he should give him a fair and 
noble kinswoman of his own in mar- 
riage. There is no doubt, then, but 
that James III. believed in the identity 
of the young adventurer, with Richard 
of York ; yet the fact that the bones of 
the young princes were discovered in 
the precise place pointed out by Sir 
Thomas More’s brother-in-law, the 
Chronicler Rastall (whose book was 
printed nearly a century before the 
discovery, and both chronicler and all 
interested in the discovery of the royal 
bodies, had long been dust when the 
bones were found, in the reign of 
Charles II.), is a proof to us of incon- 
testable strength, that the hapless sons 
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of Edward IV. were really buried 
where many contemporary writers as- 
sert they were. There is no doubt but 
that the agents of Henry VII. had 
made anxious search near the spot, but 
had failed of digging a few feet far 
enough ; for the bodies could not cer- 
tainly be found to controvert the claims 
of Perkin Warbeck. But this youth, 
although his claims were wonderfully 
encouraged by contemporary monarchs, 
was not owned by any attendant of the 
infancy of Richard of York; that 
t, haps, the present claimant 
Pps al cat heirs to monarchies, 
the exception of the first Deme- 
trius, who was owned by his mother, 
the widow of the great Ivan Basiliowizt. 
Demetrius was supposed to be assas- 
sinated by Boris, at nine years old ; 
but it is not an easy thing to kill or 
ill-treat an innocent and supplicating 
child; King John found it so, for the 
celebrated scene in Shakspeare be- 
tween his chamberlain, the great Hubert 
de Burgh, and young Arthur, is a 
— fact, just dramatised from chro- 
nicle, and some accounts declare that 
the royal assassin was afterwards forced 
to do his dirty work with his own 
hands, though the most ancient autho- 
rities have been followed by Shaks- 
peare, in the representation that Arthur, 
in making his escape, fell from the 
walls of Rouen, and was killed. Ar- 
thur had no claimant for — identity, 
a surprising circumstance in history. 
The i 4 with which the 
claimants to royal identity have per- 
sisted in their claims is astonishing. 
They have all, with the exception of 
Demetrius Basiliowitz, who died on 
the throne, been successless, and yet 
adhered to their assertions with the 
true spirit of martyrdom, however cru- 
elly dealt by withal. For instance, the 
tive of the lost King Don 
i oe history is one of the 
sweetest of our romances), had little 
to expect from the tender mercies of 
Philip II.; yet he persisted, even in 
the face of death, though loaded with 
every ignominy, accused of every dis- 
crime, and carried in infa- 
mous procession on an ass, to hear his 
ions read; yet he conducted 
self with such dignity as to asto- 
nish his guards, and while the accusa- 
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tion against him was read, which set 
forth that he called himself Don Sebas- 
tian, King of Portugal, he responded 
to every clause with immoveable calm- 
ness and gravity—“ And so I am!” 

Perkin Warbeck in the stocks, and at 
the gallows-tree, conducted himself 
with the true gallantry of a real scion 
of Plantagenet, yet a doubt cannot 
exist but that he was, hapless youth! 
the illegitimate son of Edward IV. 

Solomon may well say, “ There is 
nothing new under the sun;” and 
Solomon has said many other wise 
sayings on this particular subject. 
Thus similar situations return in the 
cycle of centuries. The grand use of 
history and historical knowledge is to 
compare the past with the present. 
Dynasties may fail or be annihilated ; 
kingdoms may pass away, but the 
passions of man, as we see every day, 
produce the same results to-day as they 
did four thousand years ago. 

Statists find that the law of averages 
is one that may be relied on with al- 
most mathematical precision ; we have 
produced numerous instances, out of 
the crowd which history furnishes, of 
representatives of lost princes: we find 
them numerous, and all unfortunate ; 
but the natural question to be asked is, 
“Were they all impostors? was no 
true claimant amongst them?” and the 
law of averages would declare that a 
certain proportion was assuredly the 
persons they pretended to be. Let not 
then, any person add insult to possible 
calamity, but dispassionately examine 
the proofs submitted, abstaining at the 
same time from party railing and vitu- 
peration. 

The passion which history shows is 
inherent in the human mind, and which 
leads certain individuals, in every age, 
to endure almost martyrdom for “the 
sake of representing persons of distine- 
tion, which throws the greatest impedi- 
ment in the way of those unfortunate 
persons of royal birth, who have lost 
their identity. Our readers may, per- 
haps, smile at this expression, but the 
loss of identity is a misfortune that may 
happen to royalty, and to princes owned 
and tenderly cherished by their nts, 
even on the throne, else, why the need 
of those heart-sickening ceremonies at- 
tendant upon the birth of a royal infant, 
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or the vain and idle pomp in the per- 
formance of his funeral obsequies. 

The unfortunate son of James II. 
owed his disinheritance more to the 
malignant story of his being brought 
into the room where he was born, in a 
warming-pan, than the just and rational 
objection of the English people to live 
under the sway of a prince educated as 
a catholic. Prince James lost his iden- 
tity; and not even his extraordinary 
resemblance to the Stuart family, ever 
aided him to regain it, till the grave 
had closed for ever over his earthly 
prospects. Another prince, quite as 
unfortunate, the late Gustavus IV., 
was, by a faction, reported to be a 
spurious offspring, notwithstanding the 
Hamlet-like passion with which he 
mourned the murder of his sire. This 
stigma was the only possible excuse for 
excluding his unoffending son from the 
throne won by the valour of Gustavus 
Vasa. Nor is the accusation of impos- 
ture confined to these modern instances : 
the ambitious house of Lancaster impu- 
dently invented, that Edward I., the 
greatest of our kings and legislators, 
was a spurious child; and the rival 

brought a counter accusation, 
that John of Gaunt was the son of a 
Flemish porter, substituted by Queen 
Philippa, (whose portrait and history 
we purpose, ere long, introducing to our 
readers,) for a little princess whom she 
chad accidentally killed, when asleep, 
and dared not let her royal lord know 
of the misfortune. History thus teach- 
ing us that there is no falsehood, how- 
ever monstrous, that ambition or malice 
will not invent and contrive evidence 
to support, the important question— 
«What is truth?” must arise to every 
feeling mind when musing over a 
volume like the present. 

The first question that arises on open- 
ing the present volume is, whether the 
idea may be entertained that the dau- 
phin (be he at present alive or be he 
dead,) actually escaped from his prison 
in the Temple. 

As to the possibility of such escapes, 
many similar instances crowd to our 
memory, in which complete success at- 
tended the attempt. James II. of 
Scotland, when but eight years old, 
was packed up his mother in a 
clothes-basket, and smuggled out from 
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Edinburgh Castle to Leith, in order to 
escape from a faction which, in 1438, 
oppressed his mother, Joanna Beaufort, 
then queen regent; had the queen 
perished in the attempt, the identity of 
the young king might have been lost, 
but such was not the case. 

Charles VII. of France, surnamed 
the Victorious, was secretly removed 
from the Bastile during the troubles 
raised by the Duke of Burgundy, just 


after the battle of Agincourt; the - 


young prince was diminutive in stature, 
and but twelve years old; had he lost 
his stout protector, Tannequy du 
Chatel, he, too, might have lost his 
identity as the dauphin, for his wicked 
mother, Isabeau of Bavaria,* was ready 
to disown him, and do him every in- 
jury ; yet he survived to free his coun- 
try from the chains of her invaders, 
and fix his line upon the throne, which 
was not disturbed till the death of 
Louis XVI. 

James II. of England. and VII. of 
Scotland, escaped in his boyhood from 
the custody of the republican govern- 
ment, when playing at blindman’s buff, 
in the spring of 1648 ; he was success- 
fully conveyed to the arms of his 
mother, Henrietta Maria, (whose por- 
trait and memoir we shall shortly give, ) 
who could not have seen him since the 
year 144. Had the escape been dis- 
astrous, the agents slain, and the young 
prince thrown into confinement for 
some years, how could his identity have 
been ascertained, excepting by the testi- 
mony of his old servants? And the 
same observation applies to the three 
last historical instances we have named. 

But if such be the history of many 
royal personages, we may mention one 
within our own knowledge of the many 
curious escapes from France, during 
the late long continued struggle. One 
long wearied with confinement having, 
with a very fine saw, which was con- 
cealed under the ribband of his hat, 
sawed the bars of his prison asunder, 
prevailed upon a market-gardener to 

ut him into the centre of a hay-cart, 
aden with hay, in order to enable him 
to pass the city-gates. Here, there was 
a dreadful ordeal instituted ; as is the 


* See this Portrait and Memoir, May, 1833, 
No. IV. of our Series, 
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mer of our excise-officers, so the 
French guard transfixed the fork 
; eee the centre of the hay, and 
luckily, he escaped—and yet, as far as 
the world knew, and his keepers knew 
—he was no longer in existence, for he 
would hardly have been rash enough 
to have boasted of his mode of escape at 
the time, for fear of compromising the 
generous man who had thus enabled him 
__ to regain his liberty ; yet he did escape 
-—he was free ;_and though many years 
had elapsed, free to claim all his family 
rights and benefits, how great soever 
the distance of time from the period of 
ik first captivity, or how unlike soever 
the want of food, the change of climate, 
and other hardships might have made 
oo appearance, yet he was ne- 
ertheless the self-same faite who had 
once inhabited his father’s halls. 

The lofty province of our publication 
demands that we should pay no small 
_ attention to matters ofthisnature. Af- 
_ter this preparation, we proceed to the 


Tn ve of the “ Misfortunes of the 
Degphins life of th 
_ The early life of the personage repre- 
senting himself to be the Dauphin, is 
tailed with circumstantial clearness, 
oe has gained the support of M. de 
_ Joly, the last minister of Louis XVI., 
and the sharer in the horrors of the 
final breaking up of the French mo- 
-narchy. With this exertion of memory, 
‘we are far from being surprised ; the 


English editor gives a good reason 
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for 
___ “The narrative which I shall give is in- 
_ tended to prove that the child who died in 
‘emple, was not the son of Louis XVI. 
d Marie-Antoinette, Queen of France, 
und that I alone am the Duke of Normandy, 
the true son of the Martyr King. As such 
u tly remember as far back as the time 
m We quitted Versailles to fix our resi- 
( in Paris; I even remember some facts 
_ anterior to that period. Before the 6th of 
ber, [ occupied the apartments wager 
bited by my brother, near to those whic 
ged to Mesdames Victoire and Adelaide. 
was there that Mme. de St. Hilaire, who 
was of Madame Victoire’s household, had 
“a opportunity of seeing me: in one of 
these rooms I slept the last night that we 
_ passed at Versailles ; it was thence that my 
_ excellent father carried me in his arms to 
< me from the assassins. He was fol- 
Towed by Mme. de Bare, who had sat up 
_ O—VOL. XIV.— FEBRUARY, 1839. 
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with me that night; she went with my fa- 
ther and me, by a private staircase, into the 
room where we found my mother, who took 
me in her arms, and covered me with her 
night cloak, which was of a whitematerial. A 
person went to fetch my clothes to dress me, 
which was done in my father’s room. I have 
not forgotten that person. My sister, who 
is seven years older than I am, was present 
at the time, she ought to ask of him, who 
says that he is her brother, who that person 
was. For the truth of this statement, which 
can only be known by the son of Louis 
XVI. I appeal to the Duchess of Angouléme 
herself.” 


In several matters in which Madame 
Campan was not an eye-witness, there 
is some discrepancy between her Me- 
moirs and the present statement. 


“« It is clear then, that I perfectly remem- 
ber the facts which I have transmitted to 
- sister, in proof of my identity. Amongst 
other questions, I have asked her, who was 
the person who slept in my room on the 
night of the 9th of August?’ . .. . it was 
my mother, who came to seek some mo- 
ments of repose, and threw herself, for that 
purpose, on the bed of the person who sat 
up with me that night. 

“The following day we became prison- 
ers, for we quitted the Tuileries to go to the 
assembly, where we were soon shut up ina 
kind of prison. I had the more reason to 
consider it as such, because this hole had 
an iron grating: although Mme. de Tourzel, 
and the Princess de Lamballe, were shut up 
with us, it was still my tender mother who 
kept me in her arms, or on her lap ; but the 
whole of this day I had eaten nothing, ex- 
cept a peach and a morsel of bread. I suf- 
fered still more from thirst, for the weather 
was very hot. Notwithstanding all the en- 
deavours of my good mother, it was impos- 
sible to procure the least thing; at length 
one of our friends, it was the Minister of 
Justice, took us into another small room, 
that we might eat a rice soup and some 
chicken. My father, my mother, and the 
other persons who were with us, did not 
partake of our repast ; my sister, even, only 
ate some soup; it was my good aunt, Mme. 
Elizabeth, who was with us, but she ate 
nothing. After this repast, we were taken 
back into the grated prison, where I soon 
fell asleep on the knees of my good mother. 
For the correctness of what I here state, I 
give as witnesses the Duchess of Angouléme, 
and the Ex-Minister of Justice, M. de Joly, 
who is still living. 

“There are some persons of bad faith, 
who will say, on reading these memoirs; It 
is impossible that a child of that age could 
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remember so exactly. Here is a proof: after 
forty-six years, I bh again met with M. 
de Joly. One day he was disputing with me, 
in the presence of my lawyers, saying, that 
the grating of which I have spoken, had 
been taken away the first day; I maintained 
the contrary, because it was late when we 
were removed from this place, and the grat- 
ing was still there; but the next morning 
on our return it had been taken away. This 
is perfectly correct, according to many wit- 
nesses who are still living. 

“ On leaving this place the first night, we 
were taken to another building, in which we 
were confined. I did not know where it 
was; in the morning, I found myself lying 
on a sort of mattrass on the ground, in ano- 
ther little prison, with Mme. de Tourzel. I 
eagerly entreated to be taken to my mother ; 
she soon pacified me, for this tender mother 
was near me with my sister, in a room ad- 
joining, which opened into mine. I have 
al eady asked Madame whether she remem- 
bers the young man who served us with such 
chivalrous zeal during our abode at the Feuil- 
lans, for, those are details which are known 
only to my sister. The public circumstances 
of those days of our misfortune are known 
to every one; I would gladly banish from 
my mind these painful recollections, if they 
were not forced upon me, in connection 
with unknown and unpublished facts; are 
they not in truth the most convincing proofs 
that I have nothing in common with those 
audacious wretches, who have usurped my 
name and titles; and who have too long 
made use of them for the purpose of duping 
others; or, who have acted knowingly as 
instruments of my persecutors, to stifle the 
truth! At length we quitted the Feuillans, 
a theatre of cruel actors, who have so well 
known how to deceive, rob, dishonour, and 
murder the French nation in its own name.” 


Next follows a most minute account 
of the locale of the interior of the Tem- 
ple prison. We now proceed to the 
manner in which the claimant describes 
the time that passed between the mur- 
ad of his mother and his supposed re- 
ease :— 


“* My mother’s room and my aunt's were 
separated by a wainscot partition. On en- 
tering my mother’s room, her bed was placed 
on the left, against this partition; my aunt’s 
bed was on the right on entering her room, 
so that the two beds were separated only by 
this partition; mine was placed at the foot 
of that of my and tender mother, who 
awoke at the slightest movement that I made 
in the night, to ask me if I was not ill. My 
sister’s bed was placed in the same manner 
in my aunt’s room, near the window in the 
right hand corner. A small] closet in the 
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turret, like that in my father’s apartment, 
completed our habitation. In my mother’s 
room there was an arm-chair, the linen of 
which was green, and the wood painted 
white. I mention this arm-chair because 
my father used frequently to sleep in it for 
a short time after his dinner. 

«‘] remained in this prison till the mo- 
ment when I was delivered into the hands 
of Simon and his wife. Without wishing 
to excite the compassion of my readers, or 
of those who will judge of my history, I 
shall not conceal that my cruel separation 
from my tender mother, my aunt and my 
sister, made me shed torrents of tears, whic 
the harshness of my jailers alone could force 
me to repress. 

“« This is neither the place nor the time to 
reveal what tyranny made me suffer in this 
indescribable situation of my unhappy child- 
hood. Without succour, without hope, 
without friends, I was still more unhappy 
after the removal of Simon and his wife, 
who had already begun to treat me with 
less brutality. 1 was confined alone in the 
room, before occupied by Cléry. As I have 
said, this room was then quite transformed 
into a prison ; the door which communicated 
with the dining-room had been removed, 
and it had been replaced by a sort of stove, 
which was lighted from the little recess that 
I have mentioned. The windows were so 
closed, that I could not see clearly. The 
door of the turret which opened into Cléry’s 
apartment, and in which was the closet, had 
been closed: and a night table had been 
placed in my room, the smell of which be- 
came more and mere offensive to me. 

“It has been said that a turning-box had 
been made in the only remaining door, in 
which to place my food; this assertion is 
inaccurate; there was indeed a wicket, but 
it was only opened by my jailers, when they 
called me, in order to ascertain that I was 
still there: the door in which this wicket 
was, had served before as the entrance to 
my father’s room, and it was by it they en- 
tered twice a day to bring me my food. 
After this removal, it was no longer human 
voices that I heard, but the howlings of fe- 
rocious beasts, who cried out to me almost 
every moment: ‘ Capet, wolf-cub, son of a 
Viper, come, that I may see you.’ During 
the night, even, I was scarcely asleep, when 
another cerberus would open the wicket, 
and force me to appear before him. Worn 
out with these persecutions, I resolved to 
die rather than answer. 

«« My prison contained myself, my bed, a 
chair, an oblong wooden table, underneath 
it a pitcher of water, and an unfurnished 
bedstead, which had been Cléry’s. In this 
deplorable state no one thought of providing 
me with linen or other clothes, and soon, 
devoured by vermin, and poisoned by the 
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stench of my prison, I became seriously ill. 
My jailers and two municipal officers en- 
tered with some other persons, whom I did 
not know, and who I thought were doctors, 
for questioned me, and entreated me 
to 5 to them, and to tell them what I 
wanted. I made them no answer. I had 
many reasons for maintaining silence; and 
those reasons I have motives for not ex- 
plaining here. Child as I was, I felt my 
painful situation, more acutely perhaps than 
persons older than myself might have 
done. Indeed, my tongue was in a manner 


set over me as my guards. They sent me 
at last an attendant, who on entering my 
room, accompanied by several municipal 
officers, asked me many questions. I treated 
him like the others, and gave him no an- 
swer; but, soon after, he had me cleaned 
a woman who was unknown to me, 
gave me great relief; they gave me 
some linen, and a greyish coloured coat ; m 

bed was put in order, and furnished wi 

clean linen; my room was purified, and 
the bugs which tormented me dreadfully, 
were destroyed; and, in order to give me 
light, nee shutter which obstructed it, was re- 


“About this time, some friends had 
formed the project of rescuing me from my 
persecutors ; the impossibility of its execu- 

jon was soon perceived. There was only 
one access to me, and that was so carefully 
, that it would have been scarcely 
possible to bring in or take out the smallest 
article without being discovered. 

“The turret which contained the stair- 
case had only one door, at which a strict 
watch was kept day and night, inside as 
well as out. Whoever entered the tower 
was taken to be searched before the muni- 
_ cipal council, who inhabited the ground 

floor; on leaving it the same investigation 
‘Was made by this council, whose door could 
not be without observation, as a sen- 
tinel was constantly there on guard, and the 
staircase which led to all the other stories, 
communicated also with the ground floor, 
the only apartment occupied by the mem- 
bers of the municipality. The order was to 
‘conduct every one there without exception. 
The soldiers were lodged on the first story, 
which was undivided, and consisted of one 
vaulted room, like that on the ground floor; 
when the sentinel on duty on the first floor 
st any one who was going out of the 

tower, his orders were, as well as for those 

who were entering, to bring them before the 
council, who had each individual escorted 
out of the tower by one or two municipal 
Officers. This strict surveillance had been 
ed, because the design of carrying me 
off had been discovered; but my friends 

ad sworn to risk their lives to rescue me 
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from the hands of the murderers, who had 
determined on my death. 

“« Consequently, as it was impossible to 
get me out of the tower, they resolved to 
conceal me in it, to make my persecutors 
believe that I had escaped. The idea was a 
bold one: nevertheless it was the only 
means of facilitating the escape which they 
had planned. Nothing was more practi- 
cable than to make me disappear for the mo- 
ment. No one escorted those who carried 
down to the first floor the things of which I 
had made use. My friends were therefore 
convinced that they would be able to take 
me up higher without any risk of being dis- 
covered. In fact, though my sister was con- 
fined in the third story, she had at that time 
neither sentinel nor municipal officers for 
her guard. This expedient afforded almost 
certain prospects of success. Accordingly, 
one day my protectors gave me a dose of 
opium, which I took for medicine, and I 
was soon half asleep. In this state, I saw 
a child which they substituted for me, in my 
bed, and I was laid in the basket, in which 
this child had been concealed under my bed. 
I perceived, as if in a dream, that the child 
was only a wooden figure, the face of which 
was made to resemble mine. This substi- 
tution was effected at the moment when the 
guard was changed ; the one who succeeded 
was contented with just looking at the child 
to certify my presence, and it was enough 
for him to have seen a sleeping figure, whose 
face was like mine ; my habitual silence con- 
tributed farther to strengthen the error of 
my new argus. In the meantime, I had lost 
all consciousness, and when my senses re- 
turned, I found myself shut up in a large 
room, which was quite strange to me; it 
was the fourth story of the tower. This 
room was crowded with all kinds of old fur- 
niture, among which a space had been pre- 
pared for me, which communicated with a 
closet in the turret, where my food had been 

laced. All other approach was barricadoed. 
fore concealing me there, one of my 
friends, whom I shall name in the course of 
this history, had informed me in what man- 
ner I should be saved, on condition that I 
should bear all imaginable sufferings with- 
out complaining; adding, that a single im- 
prudent step, would bring destruction on 
me and on my benefactors ; and he insisted 
above all, that when I was concealed, I 
should ask for nothing, and should continue 
to act the part of a really deaf and dumb 
child. 

«« When I awoke, I recollected the injunc- 
tions of my friend, and I firmly resolved to 
die rather than disobey them. | ate, I slept, 
and I waited for my friends with patience. 
TI saw my first deliverer, from time to time, 
at night, when he brought me what was ne- 
cessary forme. The rib was discovered 
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the same night; but the government thought 
fit to conceal my escape, which they believed 
to be completed, y friends, on their 
part, the better to deceive the sanguinary 
tyrants, had sent off achild under my name, 
in the direction, I believe, of Strasbourg. 
They had even countenanced the opinion, 
and given information to the government 
that it was I who had been sent in that di- 
rection. The government, in order entirely 
to conceal the truth, put in the place of the 
figure, a child of my age who was really 
deaf and dumb, and doubled the ordinary 
guard, endeavouring thus to make it be be- 
lieved that I was still there. This increase 
of precaution prevented my friends from 
completing the execution of their plan in the 
manner they had intended. I remained, 
therefore, in this vile hole, as if buried alive. 

« At this time I was about nine years and 


- a half old, and already accustomed to hard- 


ships by my long sufferings, I cared little 
for the cold that I endured, for it was in the 
winter that I was imprisoned in the fourth 
story. My friends had managed to procure 
the keys of it, to prepare beforehand what 
was necessary for my abode there. Noone 


. could suspect that I was there. This room 


was never opened. If any one had entered 
it, they could not have seen me, and the 
friend who visited me, could only reach me 
by going on all-fours. If he was prevented 
coming, I waited patiently in my conceal- 
ment. 

“Frequently I had to wait for several days 
the arrival of the beneficent beings who pro- 
vided me with food. No doubt my readers 
would wish me to make known the names 
of these noble individuals, these magnani- 
mous protectors. I cannot do it in this nar- 
rative. Caution is imposed upon me by the 
intrigues of my political enemies, who in- 
tend to oppose an individual to me on my 
trial, by w 
ceived so many to my prejudice: I must 
therefore reserve myself to meet them be- 
fore the tribunals, 

There is great perspicuity in this 
portion of the narrative, whether true 
or false, and as a literary composition its 
excellence is undeniable. 

We now proceed to collate with bul- 
letins printed in 1795, the authorities 
qimee in the present work relative to 

e state of the Dauphin, after the fall 
of Robespierre, and we come to the 
following conclusion, that, whatever 
eredit this narrative may deserve, it 
will certainly be the means of establish- 
ing one historical fact, viz., that the son 
of Louis XVI. did xot ai Jo the Tem- 
ple—which any person who carefully 
reads the bulletins and reports of the 


ose means they have already de- ~ 
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Revolutionary Government, must, in- 
deed, have supposed to have been the 
case, in which we agree from perusing, 
and which we had the following trans- 
lation of the French bulletin of 1795 
now before us, and we marvel that it 
was not added to the documents of the 
present work, We ask those who are 
interested in the question, and have 
intimately read the documents of Cléry 
and Madame Campan, whether they 
recognise in the little lymphatic patient, 
described by the republican function- 
ary, that sprightly and precocious 
Dauphin whose innocent appeals often 
turned the wrath of the furies of the 
Halle from his mother. We copy the 
document, because we think it cor- 
roboratory of some part of the evidence 
given in the supplement, relating to the 
utter ignorance in which the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme was kept relating to her 
brother :-— 
* May, 1795. 


“The following are the particulars of 
the present situation of the children of 
Louis XVI., in the Temple. 

“ They have not the least communication 
with each other, nor do they know that both 
of them are in one and the same place. 
Sometimes they are allowed, one at a time, 
to take the air by walking on the galleries 
of the tower of the Temple, but they never 
go into the front facing the square, or in 
the garden. 

“On the 16th of March a public func- 
tionary, accompanied by another person, 
visited the son of Louis XVI. When they 
entered the apartment they found him sit- 
ting at the table, supporting his head with 
his hands. He did not so much look at 
those who came in as he stared at them, 
Being asked if he would dine? he only said 
“Yes.’ His victuals were then brought 
him, they consisted of two dishes of meat, 
one side dish, and his dessert. He both ate 
and drank heartily. They endeavoured to 
raise his spirits, but to no purpose. 
dinner his visitors began to sing songs, but 
the Dauphin would not join them. Being 
asked to give a song, he made no reply. 
They then took him by the hand and danced 
about with him, but he seemed little pleased 
with this diversion. He only played a little 
with alap-dog which the public functionary 
had brought with him. They brought him 
his afternoon’s luncheon and his supper, 
but all the while he continued low-spirited. 

On the 17th, in the morning, they brought 
him some coffee and cream, of which he is 
very fond. He was in bed. They asked him 
if he chose to eat his breakfast, he said ‘ Yes. 


_“ The public functionary wishing to see 
the prince unclothed, in order to know if 
¥ had not grown leaner, wished him to 
ange his linen; the prince complied ; and 
it appeared he was tolerably fat. He does 
not occupy Himself with doing anything in 
his room. He has two servants, one to 
attend him, the other to clean his room. 
Both the servants have separate apartments. 
This dull and phlegmatic condition of the 
Dauphin is attributed to his ci-devant go- 
vernor, Simon the shoemaker, who was 
owed an accomplice of Robespierre 
st June 27th (1794). Simon treated this 
infant with great severity. He wanted to 
take him clean his own room and do many 
things of that kind.” 
This would have been a kindness in 
os iui with the injurious effect of 
inertion and stagnation; but the 
7 account, which may nevertheless 
altogether a lissue of falsehoods, con- 
tinues :— 


“With regard to everything relative to 
ba the prince is extremely slug- 
The question that must arise to the 
minds of the readers of the work we are 
reviewing is this. Is this phlegmatic 
child who answers nothing but “ Yes,” 
the son of Louis XVL., or the scrofulous 
patient introduced in his place? But 
we have not done with our bulletin. 
The same writer, who certainly holds 
a most graphic and descriptive pen, 
_— to visit the Duchesse d’ Angou- 

; in her Temple prison. He de- 
seribes as closely that princess, and her 
occupations minutely :— 

_ “ The same public functionary visited on 
the 17th of March, 1795, the daughter of 
Louis XVI., who lives one story higher than 
her brother. Her apartment is very neatly 
furnished, and is well arranged by herself. 
She, herself, desired to have no person in 
her company. When the officer entered 
the apartment, the princess was knitting 
cotton stockings. She only cast a single 
look on the officer, and resumed her work. 
To the different questions she was asked she 

answered ‘ Yes,’ or ‘ No.’ When the 

A ag told her a the cotton would make 

_ fine stockings, she only answered, ‘ Yes, 

fine.’ The occa in other respects, 

to read, has books, a harpsichord, and 
receives the same food as her brother. 

“The Dauphin is now frequently seen at 

_ the windows of the Temple, but his spirits 

seem to be much depressed by his confine- 

ment. A painter lately took his portrait, 
_ and fixed it on the Altar of Liberty.” 
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This portrait, this painter, this public 
functionary, would, if such record could 
be strictly relied upon, prove important 
evidences in regard to the verity or 
falsehood of the claimant’s representa- 
tions, and ought to be brought forward 
by those interested in the truth of his 
existence ; our bulletin proceeds :— 

“The young princess in the Temple is 
now called Madame, and not Citoyenne. 
When they address the Dauphin they use 
tu. The princess is grown very much 
lately, and is now more than five feet high.”” 

The same collection corroborates the 
statement of the present work, by 
quoting the bulletin, announcing the 
sickness and death of the Dauphin. 
There are some variations of phraseolo- 
gy: but the remarkable sentence— 
“On the 16th of Prairial (June 4th), | 
Dessault died,” is in our copy, which 
was printed in the year 1795. 

The claimant mentions Cambaceres 
as privy to the fact, that the Dauphin 
had been abstracted from the Temple ; 
we find in the periodical from which 
we have drawn the above bulletins, a 
quotation from a brutal speech by Cam- ~ 
baceres, dated Jan. 22nd, 1795. 

“Inthe name of the Committee of Go- 
vernment, he made a report respecting the 
royal infant confined in the Temple. He 
discussed the political problem, whether it 
were more dangerous to preserve in the 
bosom of the Republic the disgusting re- 
mains of the House of Capet, or by trans- 
portation, to afford a rallying point to those 
villains who had already imbrued their 
hands in the blood of their country.” 

By the expression disgusting remains, 
we are led to conclude that Cambaceres 
alluded to the imbecile state in which 
the Dauphin was found, when Camba- 
ceres’ party obtained power by the fall 
of Robespierre. We should be glad to 
know who took charge of the ‘Temple 
and the Dauphin, after Simon was 
guillotined. 

The letters of General Lauring, the 
agent for the escape as quoted in the 
narrative, mention that the change of 
the Dauphin for a deaf and dumb boy 
took place Nov. 7th, 1794, and the 
speech of Cambaceres calling the o 
pressed infant in the Temple the dis- 
gusting remains of Louis XVI., is 
dated Jan. 22, 1795. 

The Memoirs affirm that the public 
authorities declare that the Dauphin 
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was in good health, December, 1794. 
We are not prepared with any infor- 
mation to compare and collate with this 
remark, but we consider it would be 
well worth the while for some literary 
person interested in historical questions, 
to collect chronologically every notice 
afforded by the French journals of that 
day, regarding the life, death, and 
burial of the Dauphin. It has certainly 
become a question of historical interest, 
if it possessed no political consequence. 

While we are yet writing on this 
subject, anotlfer evidence is given in 
favour of the fact that the son of Louis 
the XVII. escaped from the Temple 

rison, this witness is Baron F. de 
Thiery ; from his letter to the Times, 
we extract the following statement : 

*« There are reasons for believing that 
a great part of what the Duke of Nor- 
mandy says in the account he has lately 
published is true. One of the heme 
agents in the flight of the Dauphin 
from the Temple was the Count de 
Frotté, a Vendean General, to whose 
family I am nearly allied, my sister 
having married his brother. I have 
therefore had the means of ascertaining 
that the Count de Frotté was chiefly 
instrumental in accomplishing the flight 
of the Dauphin to La Vendee, where 
the General Frotté sometime after car- 
ried on the war so celebrated in the 
history of France.” He then proceeds 
to state that Napoleon broke a treaty of 
capitulation with Count de Frotté, and 
had him shot directly he was in his 
power. 

** As the day may not be far removed 
when Le Duc de Normandie may suc- 
ceed in establishing his claims as the 
son of Louis XVI., not the throne of 
France, but to private property belong- 
ing to him; let us, till a competent 
tribunal has decided the question, sus- 
pend our judgment, and refrain from 
branding with the epithet of imposter, 
a person so amiable and inoffensive as 
the Duke is universally acknowledged 
to be. He seeks not to overthrow 
thrones, to cause bloodshed and revo- 
lutions, he aspires only to rescue his 
family from obscurity, and restore them 
to that station in society to which their 
birth entitles them, without attemptin 
to disturb that decree of the Frenc 
nation, which deposed the elder branch 
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of the Bourbons in favour of the 
younger.” 

This letter is dated December 4th, 
1838, 4, Cleveland Square, St. James’. 

If the nobleman who has indited it 
can prove himself a credible and re- 
sponsible witness, no court of law could 
swerve from the fact that the Dauphin 
actually escaped from the Temple ; 
but here the question naturally arises, 
why did not this fact ring through 
Europe, where the enthusiasm in favour 
of the oppressed orphan was overpower- 
ing ; woman wept and children trem- 
bled, when they heard the sad story of 
the Dauphin, and the revulsion of feel- 
ing when the escape of’ the victim was 
proclaimed, would have been an army 
of strength in the favour of the young 
prince? We see no good cause why 
this event should be hidden till the 
year 1838. Yet, to take up a precon- 
ceived opinion in a matter which can 
only be elicited by the unfolding of 
evidence, is, we consider, a ridiculous 
weakness, unworthy of any person who 
writes for the public; we state our 
objections or acquiescence as facts arise, 
and leave the public to sit as judges of 
the whole. : 

After the escape from the Temple, 
the Memoirs become, to our apprehen- 
sion, confused and improbable; this we 
attribute to the attempt of the writer 
to account for circumstances which his 
— evidently kept concealed from 

im, for instance, Josephine might have 
contrived his escape with Barras, but 
had the lost prince ever been in the 
power of Napoleon, we feel convinced 
that Josephine could not have suc- 
ceeded in saving him. Why should 
his life have been respected more than 
that of D’Enghien, of Frotté, of Piche- 
gru, or indeed of that of Schill or 
Hoffer? It is rather a singular cir- 
cumstance, that the narrator, after his 
final escape from a four years confine- 
ment, mentions a certain degree of con- 
nection with Major Schill, and omits 
to mention the lawless murder of Schill 
by Napoleon ; we would ask the que- 
tion,—was this the same Major Schill, 
whose execution by Napoleon, when 
taken prisoner, astounded all Europe, 
as the most extraordinary breach of the 
laws of nation? _ And whose name with 
the verses written thereon by Korner, 


was the first rallying cry of the Ger- 
man war of independence? Who can 
forget the lines on the grave of Schill? 


These steps are steps of German men, 
Who when the tyrant’s in his den, 
Steal forth to seek the grave of Schill. 


The narrative of the execution of 
Major Schill might perhaps throw some 
light on this very obscure part of these 
memoirs. The impression made upon 
us by the first and second parts of this 
narrative is, that fhe account of the 
Temple and the events connected there- 
with, proceed from the mind of a cul- 
tiv, child, while the second stage of 
existence is the narrative of an unedu- 
cated man. 

The claimant asserts he placed his 

fs in the hands of Prince Hartten- 
urgh, minister for Prussia, who at first 
supplied him with money, and then 
gave him the name of Charles William 
Naiindorff, with a naturalization in 
Spandau ; but that the Prussian mo- 
narch pertinaciously, from that time 
(1810), withholds his papers, and has 
answered all his attempts at recognition 
by calumnious attacks upon his cha- 
racter. He got his living as a watch- 
maker, till some years after his mar- 
riage in 1818, when he began to make 
new efforts to be recognised by Louis 
XVIIL and the Duchesse d’Angouléme, 
which reiterated efforts were answered 
the King of Prussia with accusations 
nang a coiner and incendiary, for 
which he was condemned to prison. 
If his sentence be correctly copied from 
the Brandenburgh tribunals, it can have 
no effect in the eyes of any Englishman 
in staining the claimant’s aharactan: 
He says— 

“ The supreme court sent me afterwards 
a opr of the following sentence. 

««« Whereas, notwithstanding the evidence 

jiven against the accused Charles William 

orff is not sufficient for his conviction, 
yet, in the present case a conviction is neces- 
sary, because he has conducted himself during 
his trial as an impudent Jiar, calling himielf 
a prince by birth, and giving to understand 
that he belongs to the august family of the 
Bourbons.’” 

The honour of the King of Prussia 
demands a publication of the real sen- 
tence of Naiindorff; if it be only the 
above quoted, no Englishman pas A for 
t doubt from what motive the 
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accusation and imprisonment arose. It 
will be considered a tyrannical mode 
of keeping peace, and a despotic method 
of silencing a troublesome person. The 
good conduct of the prisoner occasioned 
part of his sentence to be remitted ; but 
he resents the pardon of the King of 
Prussia more than his sentence. The 
fall of the elder branch of Bourbon 
took place soon after his release ; since 
that time the efforts of the claimant 
seem to have been pertinacious for re- 
cognition ; he presented himself for that 
purpose at the tribunals of Louis Phi- 
lippe, who was very busy trying another 
claimant to the identity of the Dauphin; 
but Naiindorff was by the King of the 
French expelled the kingdom in a great 
hurry and sent to Dover. He has since 
1836 lived in England supported by 
the contributions of his partizans. He 
seems recognised by the chief of the 
old servants of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette who are surviving. The 
strongest part of his case consists of the 
following testimonies of the nurse of 
the Dauphin and M. de St. Hilaire and 
his wife, old servants of the royal family ; 
here is her letter to the Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme. 

“(V.) To H.R.H. the Duchess of Angouléme. 

“Mapam, 

“She who would have given her life for 
your illustrious parents, impelled now by a 
sense of duty, takes the liberty respectfully 
to address you, to assure you of the existence 
of your august brother. These eyes have 
seen and recognised him ; many hours spent 
in his company have convinced me of it. 
It is to the Almighty power of God alone 
that we are indebted for the preservation of 
so invaluable a life ;.on my knees I return 
thanks to him for it, hoping that since it 
has been his divine will to preserve him, it 
is that he may be the promoter of general 
peace, and the author of happiness to all. 

“This conviction can come only from 
above. 

“His long sufferings, his resignation to 
the will of Providence, and his goodness are 
beyond description. 


“The knowledge I have of your royal _ 


highness’s goodness, assures me that I have 
not taken too great a liberty in thus ex- 
pressing the lively feelings of my heart for 
those sovereigns so deservedly beloved by all 
who have preserved their fidelity inviolate. 
“T am with the greatest respect, 
“ Your Royal Highness’s 
“‘ Very humble and very obedient servant, 
“pg RaMBAUD. 


; 
. 
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** Madame knows that I had the honour 
of being attached to the service of her au- 
gust brother, from the day of his birth till 

10th of August, 1792.” 


“In case my death should take place 
before the recognition of the prince, the son 
of Louis XVI. and of Marie Antoinette. I 
think it my duty to affirm here on oath before 
God and man, that I met on the 17th of 
August, 1833, His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Normandy, to whose service I had 
the honour of being attached from the day 
of his birth until the 10th of August, 1792; 
and as it was my duty to inform Her Royal 
Highness, the Duchess of Angouléme, of 
the fact, I wrote to her in the same year. 
I here subjoin a copy of my letter. 

“The observations which I had made on 
his person during his infancy, could leave 
me no doubt of his identity wheresoever I 
might have met with him. ; 

“The Prince had, in his childhood, a 
short throat, which was creased in a re- 
markable manner. I had always said that 
if I should ever meet with him again, this 
would be a decisive proof to me. Although 
from his present embonpoint, his throat is 
very much increased in size, it still retains 
its former flexibility. 

“ His head was high, his forehead wide 
and open, his eyes blue, his eyebrows 
arched, his hair light, curling naturally. 
His mouth was like the Queen’s, and he had 
a small dimple in his chin. His chest was 
round and full; I have recognised on it 
several marks, then not very prominent, 
and icularly one on the right breast. 
He had at that time a great bend in his 
back, and his carriage was very remarkable. 

«In short. it is identically the same per- 
son whom I have now seen, the difference 
of age excepted. 

« The Prince was inoculated in the Palace 
of St. Cloud, at the age of two Ss and 
four months, in the presence of the Queen, 
by Dr. Joubertou, inoculatar to the children 
of France, and Drs. Brunier and Louston- 
neau. The inoculation took place during 
his sleep, between ten and eleven o’clock at 
night, to prevent an irritation which mght 
have thrown the child into convulsions, 
which was always apprehended. A witness 
to that inoculation, I now affirm that I have 
recognised the marks of it, which were in 
the form of a crescent. 

“« Moreover, I had preserved as a thing of 

value, a blue dress which the prince 

ad worn only once. J shewed it to him and 

said, to see if he would be mistaken, that he 

had worn it at Paris. No, Madam, I wore it 
only at Versailles, on such an occasion. 

“ We have made an interchange of recol- 
lections which alone would have been in- 
disputable proof to me, that he is actually 
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what he asserts himself to be, the Prince— 
the orphan of the Temple. 
“pe RAMBAUD, 
“ Attached to the service of the DauPuin, 
Duxe or Normanpy, from the day of 
his birth till the 10th of August, 1792.” 


«« (W.) I, the undersigned, Marco de St. 
Hilaire, aged 76, formerly gentleman usher 
in ordinary of the chamber, to the King 
(Louis XVI), in attendance on H.R.H. 
Mme. Victoire of France, declare and certify 
before God and man :— 

“Ist. That the Prince Charles Louis, 
Duke of Normandy, born the 27th of March, 
1785, son of Louis XVI, and of Marie An- 
toinette, is living ; and that of this, for the 
last sixteen months, in which I have seen 
him habitually, I have had an opportunity 
of thoroughly convincing myself. 

“2nd. That in consequence of the length of 
time which has elapsed since the death of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. it would be difficult 
to find officers, formerly of the King’s house~ 
hold, who can testify to the striking resem- 
blance which this Prince bears to his august 
father ; because it is not sufficient for that 
purpose, to have merely seen Louis XVI., 
but it is necessary to have seen him daily 
and ia his privacy, which the duties of my 
office afforded me the opportunity of doing. 

* 3rd. That the prince Charles Louis, has 
all the features of his family, the manners, 
habits, and tastes of his august father; that 
he possesses likewise all his virtues, and 
that whoever has seen him once, and has had 
the happiness of conversing with him, can- 
not, if he has not lost all recollection of his 
august parents, and if he is candid and sin- 
cere, throw any doubt on his identity. 

“4th. That among the recollections of his 
childhood, the prince has reminded me of 
various arrangements and buildings, which 
were in the Park at Versailles, and which 
were destroyed immediately after the death 
of the king, and of which people, who are 
only 40 years of age, have never had any 
knowledge. 

5th. That, in short, my conviction is so 
strong, that it is impossible for any one to 
ove w it. 

6th. That in making this declaration, I 
solemnly affirm that I am not influenced by 
any other motive, than a desire to render 
homage to truth and justice. 

“Marco pe Saint Hivaree. 
Versailles, Dec. 17th, 1834. 

These letters, with the recognition of 
M. de Joly, and M. Morel de St. Di- 
dier, at last occasioned the daughter of 
Louis XVI., to consent to an interview 
with M. de St. Didier, on the behalf of 
a claimant who has im that 
princess since the year 1815, to be ad- 


... 
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mit to her presence. M. de St. 
pan some reason or other not 
i to be a person who 
commands te respect and attention of 
the elder branch of Bourbon: his in- 
terview with the duchess is a great his- 
torical curiosity, and but for its length 
we would present it to our readers. 

The letter of Madame de St. Hilaire 
confirms the statement of the claimant, 
that he was preserved by the agency of 
Josephine, we give it, for it is of great 

; to the question. 
“(T) To H.R.H. the Duchess of Angouléme. 


“Mapam, 

“Since the year 1815, I have constantly 
heard that the unhappy Dauphin, the son 
of Louis XVI., had escaped from the Tem- 
ple, and that another child had been substi- 
stuted there in his place. This hope, which 
was cherished in the hearts of all good 
Frenchmen, was become a sacred article of 
belief; it was entertained by me, at the 
time when I was placed about Josephine, 
the wife of Buonaparte! I then learned 

with certainty that her goodness, her re- 

and attachment to the royal family of 
the Bourbons, had led her, with the assist- 
ance of the minister Fouché, to rescue the 
4 unha descendant of our Kings, from the 

: iuehiade of her husband, who had deter- 
__ mined on his destruction. 

} “1 think, Madam, that those reports must 
i reached your Royal Highness. But 
Providence having permitted, that, during 
_ the last fifteen years, many impostors 

should have appeared, brought forward 
__ bya too culpable police, the truth had not 
yet reached you, notwithstanding all the en- 


seth your Royal Highness has 
. to obtain information. 
_ “Tf, Madam, I now take the liberty most 
respectfully to address this letter to you, it 
‘is because I am fully convinced that I have 
met with this Prince, so much regretted by 
all Frenchmen. Providence has permitted 
me to have nal communication with 
_ him; and for all a who have had the 
honor of knowing the King, your august fa- 
_ ther, and the Queen, your Ae unfortunate 
mother, it is impossible not to recognize 
Louis XVII. by his striking resemblance to 
_ the august authors of his being, 
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God, my conscience, and the salvation of 
my soul, impose on me the obligation of in- 
forming your Royal Highness that your un- 
happy brother is living, and that he is now 
with us. I have no hesitation in assuring 
your Roya) highness that I believe in the 
identity of this unhappy Prince, as firmly 
as I believe in God, and in his son, the Sa- 
viour of the world. 

“T am a person of little importance, Ma- 
dam, but the sacred flame of my love and 
gratitude to your august and too unhappy 
family, has never ceased to burn in my bo- 
som. Notwithstanding all my personal mis- 
fortunes, I am still ready to sacrifice the re~ 
mains of my sad existence, if it can be use- 
ful to the son of your august father, whom 
God in his holy mercy seems to have re- 
stored me, to repay me at the end of my 
life, for all the sorrows that I have endured, 
from the cruel Joss of my august masters. 

“Tl am, Madam, 
‘With the most profound respect, &c. 
“« (Signed) Marco ve Saint-Hiaire, née 

Besson, formerly of the Household of 

Mapame Victoire vE France, AUNT 

To THE Kine.” 


“ Versailles, Sept. 9th, 1833.” 


Here are four old servants of the 
family, M. de Joly, Mons. and Madame 
de St. Hilaire, and the nurse in whose 
arms the Dauphin was reared, all on 
on the verge of the grave, who bear 
witness to the identity of the claimant. 


“T cannot conceive that a foreigner speak- 
ing French badly, could arrive at Paris, 
without money, without friends, without 
support: could remain for several days Jost 
in the crowd of that immense capital, living 
on the bread of the people, and like the 
lowest of them, for three days and nights 
without a roof to shelter him: that in this 
state of humiliation he should be recognized 
and surrounded by many honourable per- 
sons, formerly servants of the monarchy, 
who all, with emotion, discover in him the 
unfortunate prisoner of the Temple. When 
mention is made of M. de Joly, the last 
minister of Louis XVI., the only one in at- 
tendance on the 10th of August, 1792, and 
the only one who on that fatal day assisted 
the Royal Family by his devotion to them : 
when mention is made of Madame de Ram- 
baud, who knew, and attended upon the 
Dauphin from the time of his birth till 
1792: Madame de St. Hilare attached to 
the service of Madame Victoire: Monsieur 
de St. Hilaire, who likewise always held an 
important situation at court: M. de Bre- 
mond, under secretary of state in the de- 
partment of the Interior: when it is known 
that all these persons, justly held in public 
estimation, and distinguished not less by their 
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former than by their present situation in so- 
ciety, went to see this pretender to royal 
birth with hostile and prejudiced minds: I 
cannot conceive that all of them, each by 
the proof of which he was peculiarly com- 
petent to judge, should return convinced of 
his identity, and should be at this time his 
most firm supporters. I cannot conceive 
that under the circumstances which have 
been mentioned, if he were an impostor, 
however clever, he could have made a single 
dupe among people of even moderate intelli- 
gence: that during three years in which he 
has been circumvented, studied, dissected 
as it were, he should not have betrayed 
himself for a single instant; and that con- 
viction, far from diminishing, is on the in- 
crease, and is felt by men whose name alone 
is an authority.” 

None of the historical pretenders we 
have named, excepting Czar Demetrius, 
have brought forward any evidence of 
such importance as this. 

On the other hand the weak points 
of the narrative are these. 

That strange story regarding the 
marking or puncturing the face of the 
claimant, by whom, or by whose com- 
mands, whether by those of Napoleon, 
Prussia, or Louis X VIII., is not men- 
tioned, neither are these marks men- 
tioned by the nurse or old servants of 
Louis XVI., as any impediment to re- 
cognition. The stories of the appari- 
tion of Martin, and of the dreams and 
supernatural revelations to the claimant 
are calculated to cast a doubt on his 
sanity and support the declaration of 
the Duchesse d’Angouléme and the 
King of Prussia, that the assertion of 
Naundorff as to his identity with the 
lost Dauphin, is a strong mania, never- 
theless we think the Rev. Mr. Percival 
was perfectly right in translating what 
he found ; for the public are appealed 
to, and how is the public to judge 
without seeing the case in its whole 
bearing, and every statement, as well 
probable as improbable? There is cer- 
tainly no reason why the real son of 
Louis XVI. should not believe in ap- 
paritions, as well as Dr. Johnson, and 
some men equally great, and of more 
modern date. Yet such a section among 
the proofs of royal birth cannot impress 
any reader with an idea of the writer's 
wisdom ; nor is the apparition by any 
means of tragic dignity suitable to the 
interest of the subject ; it is that of an 


old bore of a peasant named Martin, 
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who pretending to be a prophet when 
alive, has not the slightest claims to be 
believed when dead. Perhaps the fa- 
naticism of the Curé of St. Arnoult is 
the source of this folly. 

We have now given an abstract of 
the principal contents of this curious 
volume, marking as we proceeded the 
passages which bore on the end in 
view of establishing the right of the 
claimant to the identity with the heir 
of Louis XVI. 

If the King of Prussia set a value on 
his personal honour to repel the charges 
brought against him, he will cause ‘his 
government to satisfy all Europe on the 
following questions : 

Who were Naundorffs’ parents and 
ancestors ? 

Who were his master, and his fellow- 
apprentices with whom he learned the 
art of watch-making ? 

If a Prussian, where born and reared 
from infancy ? 

How the king came to grant him 
letters of naturalization in Spandau ? 

What the real nature of Naundorff’s 
sentence before the tribunal of Bran- 
denburgh was? 

If the Prussian government does not 
reply satisfactorily to these points, an 
we will take some pains to put his 
majesty in possession of our queries 
through his ambassador, there remain 
but two suppositions, either that Naun- 
dorff was a puppet prepared by the 
Prussian government to act the Dau- 
phin as a check against Napoleon, who 
does not choose to be dismissed when 
no longer needed ; or that he is the 
son of Louis XVI. and unjustly op- 
pressed by a counter interest. 

For if not the son of a king and 
queen, a man must still have a father 
and mother, and such individuals in a 
country so strictly governed as Prussia 
can without great difficulty be traced. | 

One point we have not touched 
upon, which is, the continual strain of 
accusation against Louis XVIII. and 
the Count d’Artois as the slanderers of 
Marie Antoinette, and conspirators 
against their unfortunate brother; if 
this were the case, it seems strange that 
the Duchess d’Angouleme could cleave 
to them with the filial affection she has 
ever shewn. There is some slight 
corroboration of these accusations in 
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the known hatred that the restored 
court of France bore to Madame Cam- 
pan whose devoted fidelity to the me- 
mory of Marie Antoinette evidently 
was no recommendation to the restored 
family. Why did Madame Campan’s 
alliance with Ney and her school of 
Ecouen stand more in the way of the 
slightest gleam of royal regard towards 
this faithful servant than the regicidal 
actions and brutal speeches of Camba- 
ceres, and many vikine who were ac- 
tive enemies not only to the royal 
family, but to royalty itself? Surely 
e Campan deserved a pension 
from Louis XVIII. at least as much as 
the sister of Robespierre ! 

The question mutually arises ; was 

Madame Campan’s crime her constant 
vindication of the character of Marie 
Antoinette ? so complete as it is, that 
no mind which possesses a particle of 
conscientiousness can believe that un- 
fortunate queen to be otherwise than a 
faithful wife ? 
Tn our review of the statements con- 
tained in this work, we have somewhat 
lost sight, as reviewers, of its literary 
character, but we must declare that 
the Reverend Mr. Percival has per- 
formed a difficult task with great spirit 
and perspicuity; his feelings have 
evidently been warmly interested, but 
they have not in any way betrayed his 
candour and good sense as his excel- 
lent notes repeatedly shew. 

__ Before the present work appeared, 
_ public curiosity had been strongly 
i ened on the subject, and it is only 
justice to declare that the honourable 
and reverend translator has produced 
pig amusing and interesting volume 
which will be considered one of the 
historical and literary curiosities of 

the t century. 


to the very recent 
a to assassinate the author of the 
Matrative at his residence at Camber- 
well by an unknown hand, and to 
tion with great commendation, the 
and dignified conduct of the in- 
vidual evinced on that occasion. 


he English Bijou Almanac for 1839. 

s—A m the commenda- 
fairy kalends merit on the 
ir minute and unique beauty, 
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they possess this year a melancholy in- 
terest, from being illustrated by some 
of the last verses from the pen of the la- 
mented L. E.L. Our copy is accom- 
panied by a nail-length portrait of the 
authoress of the Improvisatrice, to which 
her lines, written when gazing on a si- 
milar engraving of poor Malibran, are 
singularly and mournfully appropri- 
ate :-— 


“ Ah! keep this likeness of that glorious 
row, 
All that is left us is her shadow now.” 


From the present collection we take the 
following “ Farewewn,” which con- 
tains sentiments of a foreboding cha- 
racter. 


“ My little fairy chronicle, 
The prettiest of my tasks, farewell ! 
Ere other eyes shall meet this line, 
Far other records will be mine, 
How many miles of trackless sea 
Will roll between my land and me! 


“I said thine elfin almanack 
Should call all pleasant hours back ; 
Amid those pleasant hours will none 
Think kindly on what I have done? 
Then, fairy page, I leave with thee 
Some memory of my songs and me.” 


NEW MUSIC. 


Tue remark has often been made, 
and must still be repeated, that music 
is the privileged art of the age. It has 
attracted and appropriated to itself the 
favour which some of the other arts 
seem to have lost. Certainly the exist- 
ing passion for music is not the devo- 
tion of an infant society for an art, the 
necessity of which results from the cha- 
racter of its climate, traditions, and 
creeds; out of whole nations which 
have already undergone various and 
extensive modifications ; of men who 
seem to have exhausted all that their 
soil, manners, language contain of po- 
etry, all that the sciences natural and 
metaphysical present to the human 
mind ; men surrounded by the magni- 
ficent and ever-multiplying treasures 
which agriculture, commerce, and in- 
dustry, place at their command. 

The mass of enjoyments has increased 
proportionally with the mass of riches ; 
for, rapid as the electric fluid, the ele- 
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ment of a new sensation encircles the 
globe at the present day, in less time 
than would have been required a cen- 
tury ago for its propagation from one 
end of London to the other. In every 
class of society life has become more 
easy, more delicate, more comprehen- 
sively contemplative. Primitive nature 
has everywhere been overcome; the 
influence of climate and ancient preju- 
dices neutralized. Formerly, the hum- 
blest individual was content with his 
origin, his obscurity, his industrious 
and effective labour. His peace was 
disturbed by no anxiety, no desire, re« 
specting the welfare of mankind, be- 
yond the circle of his immediate con- 
nexions ; but now, the desire for inter- 
change of feeling is universal. May it 
not be that music offers the most attrac- 
tive, the most certain, and the most 
rapid means of communication with 
his fellow-men, that man could employ 
to establish between them and himself? 
that state of the feelings and soul in 
which is based the spirit of universal 
fraternisation, and a tendeney to which 
is the peculiar characteristic of the pre- 
sent age? Does not the lyre of Bee- 
thoven, Rossini, Bellini intone, as well 
as the voice of Goéthe, Byron, and 
other great poets, that species of drama- 
tic elegy which the fine arts are con- 
tinually composing and recomposing 
upon the phases of humanity ? 

One fact is certain, that at the pre- 
sent day, not only amongst ourselves, 
or in Germany, or Italy—not only in 
Europe, but even in Turkey, people 
frequent the opera, and find great de- 
light in it; a necessary piece of furniture 
in every respectable house is a piano; 
and the song is universal. We purpose, 
therefore, devoting regularly some of our 
pages to the development of philosophi- 
cal points connected with the subject of 
music. Songs and sonatas are publish- 
ed without end: We shall select the 
most interesting, and make them the 
subject of our criticism. 


Tur Dream or Home :—a ballad by 
T. Moore, Esq. The poetry is most 
sweet. 


« Who has not felt how sadly sweet 
The dream of home, the dream of home, 
Steals o’er the heart, too soon to fleet, 
When far o’er sea or land we roam ? 
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Sunlight more soft may o’er us fall, 

To greener shores our bark may come, 

But still more bright, more dear than all, 

The dream of home, that dream of 
home!” &c. “ 

In these verses we immediately re- 
cognise the simple and chaste muse of 
the singer of “the Loves of the Angels,” 
the sweet and natural elegance of the 
Trish bard, the noble inheritor of the 
harp of O’Brien. It is always with 
feelings of unmingled delight, that we 
receive these short but touching effu- 
sions of a poet who, in our eyes, is one 
of the brightest glories Great Britain 
porn The music with which he 

as adorned these words is simple as 
the primitive idea which inspired them, 
and free from laboured modulations, 
affected transitions, or difficult combina- 
tions—it is a pure melody—a gentle 
fanning of the wings—a soft sigh—of 
one of the angels, whose loves he has 
so sweetly sung. 


Wirn ‘rue First Buusu or Morn: 
—Song. Founded on Strauss’s popular 
Rosa Waltz. By G. Linley, Esq. 


“ With the first blush of mourn 

O’er mount and dell, 

The Switzer’s note 
To the breeze doth swell ; 

He climbs each proud height 
Devoid of fear! 

Oh! who is so brave 
As the bold mountaineer ?”” &c. 

Mr. G. Linley is widely known as 
the author of various lyrical and drama- 
tic productions. He possesses superior 
talent, and displays great taste in the 
adaptation of poetry to music. The 
effect, indeed, cannot fail to be beautiful, 
when poetry and music join hands, ex- 
change a kiss of sisterly love, and, 
mingling their breath, send forth from 
their two hearts one voice divine. 

Mr. Linley seems aware of this truth, 
and combines his twofold talent, and 
generally with success. Thus, to the 
music of the popular Rosa Waltz of the 
celebrated Strauss, Mr. Linley has aj 
pended poetry of a similar strain. T 
pleasures of the pustoral life of the 
Swiss mountains are elegantly pour- 
trayed in the ballad, and the thoughts, 
rhythm, and accents accord perfectly 
with the music of Strauss, which, in its 
—_ is correctly deemed most excel- 

ent. 


_Esrextie.—This melancholy Ballad 
describes, in mayer tones, the too fre- 
quently unhappy effects of that cherish- 
ed, but fatal passion—Love. 


oi yy him forsaken, bereft of home, 
: e young Estelle is doom’d to roam ; 
For truant Love, in evil hour, 
Has blanch’d the cheek of that fair 
flow’r. 
r She weeps alone, and none are by 
r _ To heal her grief, or heed her sigh.” &c. 


In the melodious strain which ac- 
r companies, most suitably, the sorrowful 
z poesy, we think we discover certain 
, mingled recollections of the idea of an 
Italian ia fp It is, however, grace- 
ful ; it is well modulated, and skilfully 
3; it is uncommon, This 
ad will assuredly meet with a fa- 
yourable reception; and the cultivated 
and ex ive voices of our fair vocal- 
ists will give full effect to the graceful 
pathos of both poetry and music, with 
a. the idea of the unfortunate Es- 
telle inspired Mr. Linley. 

But we may be permitted here to 
oar. amateur singers, that, to sing 
well, it is not enough to sound the 
notes, but they must seize and express 

idea conveyed in the poetry and 
music. The most exquisite poetry, if 
badly read, seems but prose: music 
badl sung, is like the flower that dies 
, in tke hand that plucked it; and 
music sung well, but without expres- 
sion, is a flower without odour. We 
‘may be allowed also to remark to Mr. 
inley, that we should have been still 
re delighted with his really beautiful 
“bald had he been somewhat more 
lect in his cadences. Our full and 
avowed conviction of the author’s talent 
warrants our expression of such a feel- 
ing. The attainment of a judicious 
iety of cadence is an object worthy 

the serious attention of the composers of 
__thepresentday. It not unfrequently hap- 
ens, that when we have reached a cer- 

in point in some compositions, we feel 
ined to exclaim, “ Enough! enough! 
all the rest!” We would, 
entreat musical composers 
eary themselves with repeating 
- ¢ad but occasionally to put §c., 
—— §e., $e. ; for ter very much resemble 
cl n a letter, where the 

2 are accustomed to express 


now 
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themselves thus—“J’ai l’honneur d'etre, 
eadatorn cn tutes 

The Scuerzo in C {f minor, by Thal- 
berg, is a composition well worthy of 
that great pianist, and we shall present 
our readers np a brief analysis of it. 

This piece, from the first movement 
to the passage in A > major, is beau- 
tiful, and presents to the ear of the in- 
telligent connoisseur an example of 
exquisite modulation. The principal 
thought expressed. in the bass, and re- 
peated afterwards in both keys (pp. 2 
and 16) is full of originality. The can- 
tabile in E major (p. 6) is lively, fan- 
ciful, and remarkable for the skilful 
manner in which it is evolved. 

The sonatas for the piano exhibit at 
times not only a studied complication 
of chords and a peculiar richness of 
modulation, but also an extreme diffi- 
culty of execution. And often, the 
torrent of notes, now with the right 
hand—now with the left—becomes a 
terrible trial of skill, and em | puts 
to a severe proof the organic agility of 
the fingers, the organic acuteness of the 
ear of the performer, as well as the 

ower of endurance of the listener, who, 
in such a rapid, pauseless succession of 
sounds, can apprehend none, and feels 
compelled to exclaim with Fontenelle— 


«“ Musique que yeux tu ?” 


It is not thus, however, with the 
music of the Scherzo, the most difficult 
passages of which (p. 8 to 12, and pp. 
17 and 18), present a well-conceived 
fantasia, affording an excellent oppor- 
tunity to the performer for displaying 
a correct and skilful execution of diffi- 
cult bravura, and infusing into this-ex- 
quisite composition a rich variety of 
delightful changes. 

nother piece for the piano, well 
deserving of notice, is a GRANDE Fan- 
vTaistE by Déhler, published by the 
same editor. 

This artist, »who is characterized as 
“the friend atid-rival of Thalberg,” 
passed, as did his friend, several years 
at Naples, and seems, like Thalberg, 
to be endeavouring to solve the problem 
of the union of the two distinctive sys- 
tems of Germany and Italy, melody and 
harmony, or, to make use of terms which 
seem in great vogue at the present day, 
to unite zdea and form, sense and sen- 
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suousness, matter and spirit, in musical 
conceptions. But, to say no more of 
the Grande Fantaisie, we may con- 
fidently affirm that M. Déhler’s adagio 
in F minor (p. 4) beautifully varied as 
it is in the bass, and skilfully supported 
by the cantabile, is truly extraordinary 
for the masterly connexion of its parts. 
We listened, however, with unfeigned 
admiration to the passages on pp. 5 and 
6, which include some arpeggi executed 
by. the right hand, quite new in kind, 
and producing a delightful effect ; after 
which follows a number of brilliant 
bravura passages as far as the 14th 


ge. 
Pot the change of the key to D flat, and 
all the succeeding parts up to the éa- 
rantella, we may truly say that they 
contain various phrases proving incon- 
testably the high eminence which the 
composer has attained as pianist, and 
attracting irresistibly by the excel- 
lence of their taste and singularity of 
effect. 

The tarantella in F minor, which fol- 
lows, and continues to the finale of the 
piece, offers a novel variety in its de- 
velopment ; and the finale itself is bril- 
liantly effective and grand in the ex- 
treme. In respect to difficulty of exe- 
cution, this fantasia, we think, requires 
a greater boldness than the Scherzo of 
Thalberg ; but the young ladies of the 
present day encounter such difficulties 
with good courage and a patient per- 
severance which are jeaueally crowned 
with success. 

As a means of facilitating the mas- 
tery of the studied difficulties with which 
compositions for the piano now abound, 
we hail with much pleasure the efforts 
made to promote the study of the classic 
compositions of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. There is great need of the 
benefit to be derived from fixing the 
attention of the mind upon these lofty 
conceptions of musical poetry, and from 
the exercise which these compositions 
afford to the fingers. What would not 
be the result of perseverance in the en- 
endeavour to interpret faithfully the 
thoughts, the divine inspirations of these 
great masters! we rejoice, therefore, at 
the publication by Cramer and Addi- 
son, of Beethoven’s Sonata, Operal01, 
and shall suy a few words on the sub- 
ject. 
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SonaTA FOR THE P1anoForre, &c. 
by L. V. Brersoven, (Op. 101.) 

It has been said, and we have ex- 
pressed the idea above, that, to an ordi- 
nary dilettante, music is no more than 
a succession of notes, diéses of flats, 
pauses, and cadences: so, for the ordi- 
nary performer, to play with precision, 
to keep exact time, is the height of 
human perfection, and in truth, as this 
is a rare merit, he ought not to be 
blamed for indulging a little pride in 
it. An exemplification of this truth 
might be found in Thalberg’s Scherzo, 
or any other of his beautiful composi- 
tions, in which the execution seems 
almost insuperably difficult. 

But we wish to introduce here a few 
remarks relative to a piece which we 
have already announced, the Fantasia 
of Dohler, taken from the opera of 
Benedict. He displays therein much 
novelty of form, and an unwonted dig- 
nity of style. Of the three temi which 
he has selected, we observe that two 
are pleasing and expressive melodies, 
and that the third is a species of taran- 
tella, which, alternating and _inter- 
twining with the other two in various 
parts, has yet one predominant phrase 
throughout the whole fantasia, and pro- 
duces a beautiful effect. But when, at 


the end of the introduction, we find: 


ourselves in the midst of full sweet 
harmonies, where it seems that a third 
hand is playing the first tema with dif- 
ficult variations, it is not easy to com- 
prehend how the performer conveys so 
distinetly to the ear all the melody in 
octaves, at the very time that the two 
hands are each occupied in executing 
a variation. But towards the conclu- 
sion of the fantasia there are passages 
still more difficult of execution. Such 
is our opinion, and it accords, if we 
mistake not, with that of Herz. 

Now, certainly, the mechanical part 
of the performance upon any instru- 
ment is indispensably nece to cor- 
rectness of execution. In vain would 
a pianist strive to reach the highest 
rank in his profession, if his fingers 
were stiff or short ; in vain would any 
one, however theoretically versed in 
the vocal art, seek to rise to eminence 
as a singer, except his voice were good 
and flexible ! 

It is his soul, his fine susceptibility 


on 
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combined with talent, that enable the 
artist to enter into the spirit of the com- 
poser. Extraordinary agility has some- 
times the effect of astonighing by its 
feats ; but expression aloné.has the pri- 
vilege of touching the soul. And this 

ression is not to be accomplished by 
grimaces, by twisting the arms, rolling 
the eyes, by flinging oneself from end 
to end of the piano, or starting the fin- 
gers from the keys as if they were 
burnt! No! The real artist, he who 
has a true feeling of music, interprets 
the notes, renders them correctly, gives 
them their due colouring, and with his 
soul, with his feelings, with his throat, 
with his fingers, delightfully conveys 
the expression, the Totty inspiration, 
the sacred fire of the composer's poesy, 
and communicates, as if by enchant- 
ment, his own impressions, his own 
enthusiasm to his hearers. These feel- 
ings and powers, and these alone can 
enable to execute properly the sonatas 
of L. V. Beethoven. 

This sonata of Beethoven will serve 
as an admirable exemplification of our 
remarks. 

Beethoven’s genius is a revelation of 
an entire ideal world. To his mind, 
music, even in a sonata for the piano- 
forte, is the elegy of a visible world of 
sorrow—the hymn to an invisible uni- 
verse of bliss. His sonatas intone the 

ions, lamentations, hopes of hu- 
manity ; the mercies, the awards, aw- 
ful or consolatory, of the Supreme 
Being. 

Music was to Beethoven a lofty sci- 
ence, corresponding to the true philo- 
sophical idea formed of it by the an- 
cients. Goéthe was wont to say that 
Beethoven’s music was inspiration to 
him: and Beethoven was accustomed 
to read Goéthe’s poetry previously to 
beginning to com music. These 
two facts involve the enunciation of a 
profound truth of ratiocination. Each 
was worthjof the other, and each exer- 
cised a powerful influence over the 
other. The genius of each was often 
placed in immediate comparison ; and 
on this point there exists a beautiful 
letter written by a German lady of the 

name of Bettina, which is well worthy 
of attention. Many very interesting 
circumstances also are recounted in the 
life of Beethoven recently published in 
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Germany, by Dr. Wegler, who, being 
his friend and companion, had the pe- 
culiar advantage of close intimacy, by 
which he is enabled to establish man 
truths. We purpose giving next mont 
an analysis of this work, Meanwhile, 
returning to the subject which affords 
us the pleasurable opportunity of ex- 
pressing our deep admiration of the 
man who, surpassing in enthusiasm 
even Haydn and Mozart themselves, 
raised the sinfonia and sonata to a de- 
gree of sublimity which may justly be 
termed divine. 

How magnificently musical are the 
combinations of this sonata (op. 101): 
what sublime effusions of harmony in 
the introductory allegretto in E major! 
In the vivace alla marcia (page 5) what 
an admirable succession of passages ad 
imitazione! But such exclamations of 
praise are mere repetitions of what has 
been frequently uttered. This sonata 
and all the others, elaborating the de- 
velopment of a grand and complicate 
idea, rising majestically from earth to 
heaven in his own magnificent style, ° 
presents, from the first movements and 
periods even to the end, continual op- 
portunities to the student of improving 
himself in all points that respect diffi- 
culty of execution, while at the same 
time working out the first highly po- 
etic musical idea, At the present day, 
the difficult passages in sonatas for the 
piano may be often not inaptly com- 
pared to artificial fireworks—they are 
all noise, glitter, and smoke! But in 
the compositions of Beethoven, even 
midst apparent disorder, in his loftiest, 
boldest flight, there is always a noble, 
poetic meaning, and this meaning pia- 
nists should study and meditate upon ; 
but they ought never to permit them- 
selves to alter, by omission or fancied 
ornaments (which, in this case are but 
false stones in the midst of diamonds), 
the primitive conceptions of the great 
composer. He- who thus thinks of 
playing a sonata of Beethoven's for the 
sake of amusing himself or others, in- 
sults the great master ; is incapable of 
understanding him: let him shut the 
book! The great giants of music 
write not their exalted poems with a 
view to amuse. 

It will not be irrelevant here to 
mention an anecdote of Handel. When 
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the “ Messiah” was performed for the 
first time, and the grand “‘Amen!” with 
its heavenly accompaniment resounded 
majestically from angle to angle among 
the columns, and from the vaulted roof 
of the building, and the auditory were 
wrapt in ecstacy, “Amen!” repeated 
Handel in a bass tone, and, with a look 
of proud enthusiasm, laid down the 
wand with which he had directed the 
orchestra. On quitting the church he 
found one of the royal carriages wait- 
ing, by the order of the king, to con- 
duct him to Carlton House. George II., 
in the midst of his brilliant court, re- 
ceived, with much pomp, the great 
German master. After having, in very 
warm terms, expressed his satisfaction, 
he inquired if he could grant him any 
favour. The good Handel pleaded the 
cause of Joseph Wack and the beauti- 
ful Ellen Farren, to whom he wished 
to be married. “ Well,” said the king, 
« your request is granted.” The only 
obstacle was the want of employment 
on the part of young Wack: “from 
this day, however, he is employed—he 
shall be my first tenor.” 

“ Really,” replied Handel, “1 thank 
your majesty with all my heart, and 
congratulate you on such an acquisi- 
tion.” 

The king looked at him for a little 
while in bane and then said—“ But 
for yourself, Handel ; have you any 
thing to ask for yourself? I should be 
most happy to do something for you 
personally, as a testimony of gratitude 
for the great amusement your ‘ Mes- 
siah’ has afforded me.” 

At the sound of the word amusement, 
Handel coloured with anger, and, in 
a loud voice, replied—* Sire, I had no 
wish that my music should amuse your 
majesty, but that it should render you 
a better man !” 

All the court was thunderstruck : 
the king looked with surprise at the 
enthusiastic musician; then bursting 
out into a loud laughter, went up to 
Handel, and patting him kindly on the 
shoulder said, “‘ You will never lose 
oe bluntness, I suppose, M. Handel, 

ut you are a worthy and good man. 
Go ; do and say what you will, we shall 
seth remain your friend.” 
is blunt frankness in the reply of 
Handel contains an important lesson 


ae © 
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for all those who are content to find 
merely an amusement in the fine arts, 
and music particularly, and therefore 
think but lightly of them. 

Great composers, such as Handel, 
have other’ and far more noble ends in 
view. Beethoven, in his sublime and 
mystic musical conceptions, might ex- 
claim to those who, in music, seek only 
for amusement. 

“Procul este, profani!’’ (Stand aloof, ye 

profane !) 

“I write not to amuse.” 

In this high point of view, then, 
should be contemplated the publication 
of Beethoven’s music by Cramer and 
Addison. In accordance with these 
views the term music was received by 
the ancients not to signify merely the 
melody and harmony which please the 
sense of hearing, but that concordant 
harmony which is the result of right 
proportions in things. The ancients, 
therefore, admiring the harmony of the 
heavenly bodies, and the wonderful 
concord prevailing throughout, endea- 
voured to establish in sounds a har- 
mony corresponding to that whichthey 
perceived in the heavens and in the 
earth. This principle was the basis of 
their musical art, the origin of which 
they referred to God as the author of 
the universal harmony. Nothing can 
be grander than this idea of harmony ; 
without it, nothing exists—nothing can 
exist. It was upon this princi i. of 
the necessity of harmony that Pythago- 
ras based his system of music, and upon 
the rules laid down by Pythagoras, 
that Plato, in his Timeeus, established 
the laws of the constitution of the 
world. In accordance with this, phi- 
losophers have fixed their laws of that 
just proportion among parts which, in 
external life, constitutes, and is called, 
BEAUTY ; and that due proportion in 
feelings which, in the infernal life, con- 
stitutes and is called virTUE, GoOD- 
ness. Hence Rousseau said, “ J’ai 
toujours cra que le bon n'etait que le 
beau mis en action !” 


Hors 18 sTILL AN EVERGREEN, a 
Ballad. The words by Charles Jef- 
freys ; the music by C. Hodgson, au- 
thor of “ The Better Land,” &c. 

The opening of the first and second 


couplets is not so satisfactory as their 
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conclusion. The second part is pre- 
ferable as regards the development : 
there is one passage in the minor key 
which corresponds well with the words. 
It is, upon the whole, exceedingly 
pretty 


Can 1 BER FORGET THE VALLEY ? 
~ No. I. Songs of the Village. Written 
and composed by A. Fry. 
The music of this arietta is well 
to the words: its simplicity is 
beautiful, nor is it deficient in spirit, 
and there is an unity of conception 
which displays much taste. Executed 
with feeling, it cannot fail to please. 

Tue Srar or Giencary: Ballad. 
The words by Miss Eliza Cook. The 
music composed, and respectfully dedi- 
cated (by especial permission) to his 
Royal Highness, the Duke of Sussex, 
by N. J. Sporle. 

There is little musical merit in this 
ong, with the exception of a few notes 
in G minor, which precede the return 
to the motivo. An ostentatious uni- 
formity prevails throughout. 

My Gauuanr Reinveer. Ballad. 
Written and composed by George Lin- 
ley, Esq., author of “ The Stranger’s 
Bride,” &c. 


The martial style of the music of 
this little composition is in excellent 
unison with the sentiment of the po- 


iy. is calculated to obtain popu- 
_ The accompaniment is also worthy 
of remark. The note sustained upon 
the word smile in the fist verse, and 
continued whilst the bass gradually de- 
scends from the fifth to the tonic, pro- 
duces a beautiful effect, although this 
modulation is frequent in modern pro- 
ductions. The sudden resumption of 
the motivo excites an agreeable surprise. 

Tue Guost ann THE Baron or 
Grocgzwie. A new Comic Song. Writ- 
ten and ully inscribed to the 
immortal “Boz,” by John Major ; ar- 


— by J. Monro. 
poetry of this composition is 
well adapted to the desired end—that 
of exciting laughter. 

The principal object of almost all 
English compositions of this descri 
tion is, by the jocose sense of the words, 
to provoke the risibility of the audi- 
tors. If the music be not quite equal, 
‘it is certainly but little inferior to any. 
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The Contributions of Q. Q. By Jane 
Tay.or. 


A beautiful and compact edition of a 
favourite work by a favourite author. 
Jane Taylor, though now dust, still 
continues through her past labours, 
to instruct and delight her fellow- 
creatures who are travelling up the 
arduous hill of life ; the thorny paths 
of which are rendered smoother by 
her lessons of practical wisdom Many 
have been benefited by her gentle 
lessons, and many whose eyes have not 
yet opened on the light will have 
reason to bless this wise and virtuous 
woman. 

Do parents wish to know why chil- 
dren read these essays of Jane Taylor 
with delight and many other good 
books with disgust and difficulty? it is 
because her precepts are mostly accom- 
panied by little parables or instances, 
without which the words of admonition 
hang heavily and are in fact truly 
odious to the mind of the youthful 
listener. Let all instructors remember 
that stupid well-intentioned persons 
have destroyed more religious feeling 
in children than all the books written 
in a spirit of wilful impiety which the 
world has ever seen. 

It is a fearful sight to see a pious 
book that is not written by a person of 
decided genius, in the hands of a child, 
the nauseating dullness and folly in- 
flicted on children by Me 4 of keeping 
the Sabbath holy, is the principal 
reason why children brought up by 
parents who bear a name for piety, 
are often signally irreligious. A child’s 
well doing for life often depends on the 
selection of his Sunday library. First 
on its shelf we would place this work 
by Jane Taylor, nor will the lighter 

rtion do the slightest harm, though 

und up, as in this instance, in the 
same volume. 

It is the best edition we have yet 
seen of these essays, as well as very 
neatly and substantially bound. 


Bentley's Miscellany for Jan. 1839.— 
This well-conducted periodical pre- 
sents its readers with the first instal- 
ment of Mr. Ainsworth’s new romance 
of Jack Sheppard, the scene of which 
is laid in the Old Mint—a species of 
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Alsatia situate, at the beginning of the 
last century, in St. George’s Fields, 
Southwark. The tale, which promises 
fair to equal in racy spirit the éruanderie 
deeds and dialogue of his Rookwood, 
is illustrated by two clever etchings by 
George Cruikshank ; the Oliver Twist 
paper has also an illustration by the 
same unrivalled artist, The other ar- 
ticles, prose and poetry, form a good 
variety of average merit ; and the num- 
ber altogether well sustains its charac- 
ter for broad humour and interesting 
narration.. 


De Candolle’s Vegetable Organogra- 
phy.—Students in Botany are indebted 
to Mr. Boughton Kingdon for com- 
mencing an excellent translation of the 
learned Frnch s¢avant's analytical de- 
scription of the organs of plants, which 
is to appear with two or more lithogra- 
phic plates, illustrative of the minute 
parts of vegetable anatomy. We con- 
sider it a valuable addition to the ele- 
mentary works of this delightful and 
widely-studied science. 


Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh 
Almanac and National Repository —In 
addition to an excellent calendar, hav- 
ing at foot much valuable information 
for farmer, grazier and gardener, the 
repository contains useful tables in 
commerce, agriculture, law, chronology, 
and statistics ; a general register of the 
British empire, comprising lists of the 
two Houses of Parliament, the Royal 
Household, Army and Navy. 


Outlines of Ancient and Modern Scu 
ture, Nos. 5, 6, 7,8. Murton.—The 
descriptive letter-press annexed to the 
latter numbers of these well-selected 
and creditably-executed outlines is an 
acceptable addition, eschewing as it 
does all technicality in its brief illustra- 
tive information relative to the original 
statues. Two views of the Infant Her- 
cules (from the Museo Borbonico) 

«* __ the vig’rous son of am’rous Jove 

Whose cradled strength with twining 
monsters strove, 
And crush’d out, giant-like, the ve- 
nom’d life,” 
are given in No. 4. Canova’s sky-de- 
scending Hebe—a pleasing contrast in 
treatment of subject to that of the lull- 


ing calmness and formal quietude of 
Thorwaldsen’s. The Farnese Flora in 
No. 7. is delightfully rendered—not to 
Bacchus and Acratus —the limbs of the 
adult god are void of all symmetry, 
and the proportions and air of his eom- 
panion are those of a man-dwarf. The 
Psyches of Canova and Westmacott, in 
their different excellencies, follow in a 
mutually advantageous juxta-position. 
Number 5 contains Venus and Cupid 
from the Museo Borbonico—Westma- 
cott’s Cupid—an infant St. John—and 
Hercules and Lichus: the latter, a spi- 
rited group from Canova. 


THEATRES. 


We have nothing to record in the way of 
novelty concerning the theatres for the past 
month, if we except the pes: feeder and 
warm welcome of Madame Vestris at the 
Olympic; and Mr. Yates’ introduction of 
M. Bihin to the public, a gentleman between 
seven and eight feet in height, for a display 
of whose prowess and proportions, the “ Je- 
rusalem” of Tasso has furnished forth one 
of its episodes: he is certainly a very great 
addition to the company of this popular 
little theatre. Mr. Hooper has become 
lessee of the St. James’s Theatre, which, 
with a very efficient company, and a “ fo- 
rest of wild animals” to boot, is announced 
to open on the 4th of the present month. 
Our Court Gazette records the several visits 
of Her Majesty to the different theatres. 
On the evening of the Haymarket closing, 
the Queen being present, it was somewhat 
novel to hear the address of Mr, Webster, 
the talented manager and lessee, set forth, 
in the ordinary farewell-strain, his well 
founded plaint of the hard necessity for 
thus early being obliged to shut his doors; 
and if we judge from the visible pleasure ex~ 
perienced by the royal listener at the night’s 
entertainments, the appeal could not have 
been more happily-timed. Whether from 
royal patronage, or the attractive variety of 
entertainments given since Christmas, or 
both combined, the theatres have been more 
crowded of late than usual. Her Majesty 
has announced her intention. of repeating 
her visits in state. Whilst thus particu- 
larizing theatrical amusements, we must 
not forget to mention the attraction of 
Madame Tussaud’s collection of wax-work, 
the principal objects of which have been 
most advantageously re-arranged, The 
Model of the Battle of Waterloo continues 
to be visited with increased interest, and 
has been honoured by the inspection of se- 
veral royal personages. 
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o'clock, escorted a 


Dec. 27 (Brighton).—Her Majesty, after 
riding out, had a Dinner-party. 

28 (Brighton)—Her Majesty took pedes- 
trian exercise in the e grounds. 

29 (Brighton).—The Queen rode in the 
Riding-school. 

Sunday, 30 (Brighton).—The Queen at- 
tended Divine Service in the Palace-cha- 
pel. The Rev. J. 8. M. Anderson read and 
a from the 27th Acts of the Apostles, 

and 30th verses. Madlle. Ostergard 
sang an Anthem from the 150th Psalm. 
er Majesty remained within the Palace 
to the rain. 

31 (Brighton).—Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback attended by a numerous suite. 

Jan. 1 (Brighton)——Her Majesty rode out 
on horseback over the Downs, attended by a 

2(B Sion) Hl Majesty, after gall 

righton).—Her Majesty, after gallo 
ing { the Tudbog school, rode westward with 
her usual suite. Lord Hill had an audience 
of bys Queen ‘ = ra P a 
Brighton).— Her Majesty and suite rode 
out on horseback. 

4 (Brighton).—Her Majesty and suite rode 
ub (Brighton). ler Maj fined 

) iton).—Her Majesty was contin 
within fs Palace by the rain. 

Sunday, 6th (Brighton). — The Queen, 
H.R.H. the el erie the ofp 
cess atten vine Service in the 
Paiste tunpet The Rev. J. S. M. Ander- 
son read and preached from 24th Numbers, 
v. 18. Maddle. Ostergard and Master Guthe- 


Py sang very beautifully Kent’s anthem, 
“ Hear 


er.” 
i (Brighton). —The 12th Lancers were 
to the Riding-school of the Pavi- 
lion, and had the honour of a before 
the Queen, H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
and Court, from the hanging gallery. 

The Queen and H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent called at the North Lodge on a visit to 
H.R.H. the Princess Augusta, and after- 
wards took a eestiags airing along the cliffs. 

—Her Majesty and suite re- 
turned from Brighton at a quarter past eight 
ty of Hussars. 

9.—Afler granting Viscount Melbourne an 
audience, Her Majesty received a visit from 
the Duchess of Gloucester. 

10.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
Her and suite honoured Drury Lane 
Theatre her ce, at a quarter-past 


; attended by the ladies 
i ear Riding-house at Pim- 
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12.—An audience was granted to Viscount 
Melbourne. 

Sunday, 13.—T.R.H.’s the Duke and Du- 
chess of Cambridge visited Her Majesty. 

14.—Miss Birch had the honour of singin 
before Her Majesty, accompanied by Sir @ 
Smart. 

15.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
In the evening Her Majesty honoured the 
Haymarket Theatre with her presence. 

16.—Her Majesty gave an audience to Vis- 
count Melbourne. 

17.—The Queen held a Court. Viscount 
Melbourne had an audience. Her Majesty 
honoured Drury Lane Theatre with her pre- 
sence to witness the pantomime. 

18.—Her Majesty walked in the garden of 
the Palace, and, in the evening, Ceasoied 
Covent Garden Theatre with her presence at 
a quarter before eight o'clock. 

20, Sunday.—Her Majesty and her august 
Mother attended Divine Service in the Cha- 
pel-Royal, St. James’s. The Service was 
preached by Sir John Seymour, who took his 
text from the 9th chapter of Romans, 11th 
and 12th verses. The Prayers were read by 
the Rev. Mr. Haden; the Lessons by the 
Rev. Mr. Povah, and the Altar Service by 
the Rev. Messrs. Haden and Povah. The 
musical service was by Boyce in C. The 
Sanctas and Responses Croft in A: and the 
Anthem “ Why do the Heathen ?” (Kent.) 


Mrs. J. B. Sale ided at the organ. 
21.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of Her Majesty. 
22.—Lady Barham succeeded the Coun- 


tess of Charlemont as the Lady in Waiting, 
and Lady Harriett Clive replaced the Hon. 
Mrs. George Campbell as Woman of the 
Bedchamber. Sir Robert Otway succeeded 
Colonel Armstrong as the Groom in Wait- 


ig. 

23.—Marquis Conyngham had an audience 
of Her Majesty. 

24.—Her rer od held a Court at the 
New Palace, and afterwards sat to Sir Fran- 
cis Chantrey, and, in the evening, honoured 
Drury Lane Theatre with her presence. 

25.—The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
had a grand Dinner-party at Cambridge 
House. 

26. —Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 

Colonel Wemyss succeeded Lord Alfred 
Paget as Equerry in Waiting. 

unday, 27.—The Duke and Duchess of 

Cambridge and the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
oh Aaa Divine Service in Grosvenor 

hapel. 

28.—Her Majesty gave audience to the 
Earl of Albemarle, by Melbourne, and 

P 
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Lord Hill. The Queen afterwards sat to Sir 
Francis Chantrey. 


GUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. 


H.R.H. Duchess of Gloucester, Jan. 22. 

H.R.H. Duchess of Kent, Dec. 27, 29. 

H R.H. Princess Augusta, Dec. 29, Jan. 5. 

Countess Dowager Cowper, Dec. 27, Jan. 1,7. 

Lady Fanny Cowper, Dec. 27, Jan. 1, 7. 

The Lord Chancellor, Jan. 22. 

Vis. Melbourne, Dec. 27, 28, 29, 30, Jan. 8, 
9, 11, 14, 16, 19, 21. 

Lord Glenelg, Jan. 14. 

Lord Ashley, Dec. 27, Jan. 1, 7. 

Lady Ashley, Dec. 27, Jan. 1, 7. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Jan. 8, 10, 14, 21. 

= ae Spring oa Dec. 27, Jan. 14. 
. Hon. Geo: ng, Dec. 27, 28, 29, 30, 
Jan. 14, 16, 19, 23. 53 

Hon. Berkeley Paget, Dec. 27. 

Vis. Torrington, Dec. 27, 29. 

Hon. Major Keppel, Dec. 27, 29 

Mr. Irby, Dec. 27. 

Earl of Chichester, Dec. 29. 

Countess of Chichester, Dec. 29. 

Baron Bulow, Dec. 29. 

Marquis of Normanby, Dec. 29, 30. 

Mare ioness of Normanby, Dec. 29, 30. 

Miss “of doa Dec. 29. 

Col. B. Drummond, Dec 29, Jan. 7. 

Hon. Miss Pitt, Dec. 30, Jan. 1. 

Duke of Richmond, Jan. 5, 6. 

Duchess of Richmond, Jan. 5, 6. 

Duke of Norfolk, Jan. 5, 6. 

Earl of Surrey, Jan. 5, 6, 7, 22. 

Lady Caroline Lennox, Jan. 5, 6. 

Marquis of Ailesbury, Jan. 5. 

Marchioness of Ailesbury, Jan. 5. 

Marquis of Thomond, Jan. 5. 

ioness of Thomond, Jan. 5. 

Lady Mary Pelham, Jan. 5. 

Colonel Barton, Jan. 5. 

Colonel F. Robinson, Jan. 5. 

og of Headfort, Jan. 9, 16. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Jan. 16. 

Mr. Abercromby, Jan 16. 

Lady Mary Abercromby, Jan. 16, 

Sir F. Lawley, Jan. 1. 

Lord Arthur Hill, Jan. 1. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Jan. 1, 23. 

Admiral Sir Philip Durham, Jan. 2. 

General Sir T. M'Mahon, Jan. 2. 


Death of the Duchess of Wurtemberg.— 
This expected, but no Jess lamented event, 
occurred at Pisa, on January 2nd, at a 
quarter past eight in the evening. Her 
Royal Highness, the second daughter of 
their Majesties the King and Queen of the 
French, was born at Palermo, on the 12th 
of April, 1813, and was therefore in her 
26th year. H.R. H. bore the names of 
Marie Christine Caroline Adelaide Frangise 
Leopoldine. Her marriage, as our readers 
will remember, took place on the 17th of 
October, 1837, and the infant prince whom 


Colonel Wyndham, Jan. 7. 

Lord Rivers, Jan. 7. 

Duke of Argyll, Jan. 11, 12, 19, 23, 25. 
Earl of Albemarle, Jan. 11, 23. 
Countess of Albemarle, Jan. 23. 

Sir Henry Wheatley, Jan. 11, 22. 
Hon. John Ponsonby, Jan. 21. 
Marquis of Breadalbane, Jan. 16. 
Martulenen of Breadalbane, Jan. 19. 
Viscount Howick, Jan. 19. 
Viscountess Howick, Jan. 19. 
Viscount Palmerston, Jan. 14, 23. 

M. Van Praet, Jan. 19. 

Rt. Hon. C. Poulett Thomson, Jan. 19. 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Jan. 22. 
Marquis Conyngham, Jan. 22, 23. 

Earl of Minto, Jan. 22. 

Countess of Minto, Jan. 22. 


» Lady Fanny Elliot, Jan. 22. 


Lady Georgina Bathurst, Jan. 22. 
Hon. Frederick Grey, Jan. 22. 
Colonel Armstrong, Jan. 22. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Lucca, Jan. 23. 
Baron de Loewenberg, Jan. 23. 
Baron d’Ostini, Jan 23. 

Sir Robert Otway, Jan. 23. 
Count Pollon, Jan. 23. 

Viscount Falkland, Jan. 23. 
Viscountess Falkland, Jan. 23. 
Lord Holland, Jan. 23. 


The following Her Majesty in her 
Rides and Drives and visits to the Theatre. 
H.R.H. Duchess of Kent, Dec. 27. 
Baroness Lehzen, Dec. 27, 31, Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Miss Quentin, Dec. 27, 31, Jan. 1, 2, 4. 
Marquis of Headfort, Dec. 27, 29, 31, Jan. 1, 


2, 3,4. 
Lord Alfred Paget, Jan. 2, 3, 4. 
Viscount arty oe Dec. 27, 29, 31. 
Sir W. Lumley, . 27, 29, 31, Jan. 1.2,3. 
Col. Buckley, . 27, 29, 31, Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Hon. Major Keppel, Dec. 27, 29, Jan. 1. 
Hon. C. A. Murray, Dec. 27, 29, Jan. 1, 2, 4. 
Sir G. Quentin, Dec. 27, 31, Jan. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Hon. Miss Murray, Jan. 27. 
Countess of Charlemont, Dec. 29, Jan. 18. 
Hon. Miss P: Dec. 29, Jan. 1, 2, 18. 
Major Capel, . 31. 
Hon. G. 8. Byng, Dec. 31, Jan. 1. 
Viscount Melbourne, Dec. 31, Jan. 3. 
Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Jan. 18. 


she leaves behind her was born on the 30th 
of August last. It is understood that the 
first symptoms of the pulmonary complaint 
which has carried off the Princess declared 
themselves soon after her accouchement. 
The conflagration that destroyed part of the 
palace of Gotha will be remembered, in 
which her Royal Highness, in a far-advanced 
state of pregnancy, was obliged to traverse 
a court covered with ice, in very light attire. 
From this moment the malady that has at 
length carried her off dated its origin. Be- 
fore her marriage, the Princess had arranged 
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her apartment at the Tuileries with exqui- 
site taste in the style of the Renaissance ; 


there she lived, tenderly beloved by her fa- ” 


ily, whom she used to charm by her gay 
piquant turn of mind, and occupying 
herself with the arts which she loved. Be- 
sides the Jeanne d’Arc at Versailles, the 
Princess has left behind her a Bayard Dying, 
and also another Jeanne d’Arc, which, for 
its poetical idea, is better even than the for- 
mer. At Fontainbleau the Princess has 
had executed from her designs the stained 
glass windows of the chapel of St. Satur- 
nine. They represent a St. Amelia, the 
patron saint of her mother, and are highly 
esteemed for the noble spirit that charac- 
terises all her drawings. The church at 
Eu also possesses several paintings on glass 
designed by her Royal Highness. The 
daughter of a king, the Duchess of Wur- 
temberg, brought into the cultivation of the 
fine arts that superiority of talent which 
would have ensured the reputation of an 
artist. Endowed with the most noble qua- 
lities, she had long been the pride and joy 
of her family: become popular by her ta- 
lent, she remained full of amiability of 
heart: pious and resigned in her death, she 
_ proved the devotion of her soul: and pro- 
digal of her consolations, even till her last 
sigh, towards the beloved objects that sur- 
rounded her in her agony, she showed how 
warm and tender her heart had ever re- 
mained. When the letter was brought to 
the Duke of Orleans from his brother at 
Pisa, the Royal Family were at breakfast 
together ; and although it did not positively 
announce the death of the Duchess, it ne- 
vertheless stated it to be inevitable, and 
near at hand: the Queen fell on her knees, 
exclaiming, “‘Oh, my God! | have a daugh- 
ter less, but thou hast an angel the more!” 
Her Majesty was unable to rise, and was 
carried to her chamber. The grief of the 
French nation, for the loss of this amiable 
and talented young Princess, appears to be 
sincere as it is universal. 


Tue vate Mrs. Macrean, (or L.E.L.) 
—With feelings of sorrow, we record in our 
obituary this month the death of Mrs. 


George Maclean—known to the world of 
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literature by the signature ‘‘ L. E. L.” (Le- 
titia Elizabeth Landon) which she modestly 
attached to her numerous works in prose 
and poetry. Her genius for composition de- 
veloped itself in childhood, and the produc- 
tions of her tender years possess conside- 
rable feeling and beauty. Some of her 
earliest published poems appeared in the 
“ Literary Gazette.” The “ [mprovisatrice”’ 
was her first large work, and this laid the 
foundation of a character, which she not only 
sustained, but continued to improve to her 
latest moments: her last poems are de- 
cidedly her best. In the year 1838 Miss 
Landon, having married Mr. George 
Maclean, governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
sailed for that pestilential climate in the 
month of July, and reached her destination 
some time in October. During the interval 
of the voyage, and for the few weeks she 
survived her arrival, she appears to have 
been engaged in composition ; the MS. ofa 
work prepared on her passage having al- 
ready reached the shores of England. In 
the preface to her last poetic effusion, the 
“‘Scrap Book,” before her departure for 
Africa, she says, “I shall hope with all the 
freshness of new senses and thoughts to write 
for England when far away from its shores,” 
and adds in a spirit of prophecy, alas! too 
truly fulfilled, ‘‘ but that hope is an uncer- 
tainty.” To this melancholy foreboding is 
also attributable “‘ The Farewell” addressed 
to Thomas Moore on her departure, which 
is amongst the happiest efforts of her ge- 
nius, and of which Mr. Moore has spoken 
in terms of the highest admiration. A few 
days before her decease, Mrs. Maclean ad- 
dressed several communications to private 
friends, and to persons connected with lite- 
rature in England, briefly descriptive of her 
new position, and touching on her future 
plans for the acquisition of fame. Of these, 
the last she was ever permitted to sign, and 
which was actually conveyed by the very 
same vessel that brought the melancholy in- 
telligence of her sudden death, is full of 
hope, feeling and ambition. The sympathy 
of a large portion of the public, as well as 
of her immediate friends, has been awakened 
by the melancholy circumstances of the 
death of this gifted and estimable lady. 


__ In order to render more permanently beneficial our Monthly General Printed Alphabetical 
Registration of Marriages, Births, and Deaths, at home and abroad, we beg to offer to our 
Readers and the Public generally the following Notice. 


Marriaces.—Number of the Register, Parochial or otherwise, as well as the usual par- 


-ticulars of where celebrated. 


Birtus.—The intended name of the infant--or, perhaps, it might be a preferable course to 
delay the announcement until after Baptism—the Number of the public Register to be 


Dusen name of the Burial place or Cemetery in which interred, together with the 


number of the official Register. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR BACH INSERTION. 


For a Marriage, not exceeding:Five Lines 


For a Birth or Death, not exceeding Three Lines.,.......-.+eee+ee0+ Two Shillings. 
*.° For Names of Agents see page 216. 


MARRIAGES. 

Axzor (now Motor) Lucy, eld. da, of W. 
H. Abbot, Esq. of Calcutta, to Robert Mol- 
loy, Esq., Calcutta, Sep. 15. 

ANsTRUTHER (now Granam), Elizabeth, 

t. dau. of the late Sir Alexander Anstru- 
ther, of Thirdpart, Fife, to William Gra- 
ham, Esq. of Airth Castle, Sterlingshire, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, Jan. 17. 

Avy (now Joxy), Isabella, 2nd dau. of Ro- 
bert Auld, Esq. Scottish Hall, Fleet Street, 
to William G. J ally, Esq. of Catter, Dum- 
bartonshire, at St. Bride’s Church, Dec. 27. 

Bazincton, (now Bartow), Lydia Martha, 
only dau. of the late Stephen Babington, 
Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Comp. C. 8. Bom- 
bay, to Dr. George Hilare Barlow, at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, Jan. 8. 

Bacon (now Caut ey), Frances, 3rd dau. of 
the late Anthony Bacon, Esq. of Eleott, 
Berks, to Capt. T. P. Cautley, Landour, 
E.I., Sep. 26. 

Banine (now,MassincBEnD), Fanny, eld. d. 
of the late W. Baring, Esq. to the Rev. 
F. B. Massingberd, Rector of South Orms- 
by, Lincolnshire, at Putney Church, Jan. 


Barcus Vege Wixpsore), Manoune Mar- 

et, eld. dau. of Col. Baillie, Hon. Z. I. 

. S. to Samuel Wildbore, su m, 2nd 

son of George Wildbore, Esq., of Hackney, 
at St. Luke's, Middlesex, Jan. 3. 

Barr (now Tuomas), Julia Sophia, 2nd dau. 
of Thomas Batt, ., Brecon, and late of 
H. M.’s Royal Fusileers, to David Tho- 
mas, og ee icitor, Brecon, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Brecon, Jan. 1. 

Bayne (now Epwarps), Anna Marie. 3rd 
dau. of Alexander Bayne, Esq. to J. A. 
Edwards, Esq., of Berbice, at Ives, Bucks, 
Jan. 17. 

Beaty (now ApruorP), Mary Barbara, eld. 
dau. of Charles Beaty, Esq. M.D. Lin- 

In, to the Rev. F'.G.Apthorp, senior vicar 
of the Cathedral at St. Peter's, Eastgate, 
Lincoln, Jan. 8. 

Bonun (now CoutcneEr), Susannah, dau. of 
the late G. W. B. Bohun, Esq. to the Rev. 
George Coulcher, M.A. incumbent of St. 

acon Cambridge, at Beccles, Suffolk, 


Bowne (now Kinszy), Eliza, dau. of J. 

Bowling, Esq. of Hammersmith, to R. B. 

> Esq. E. I. C. S. at. St. Paul's, 
Hammersmith, Jan. 17. 

Braviey (now Garratt) Hester Foster, 


gst. dau. of the late Rev. Warre S uire 
eadiay, to William Garratt, Esq. 3rd son 
of John Garratt, Esq., of Bishop’s Court, 
Devonshire, at Kingston Church, Somer- 
setshire, Dec, 27. 

Brownnrice (now DanrorD), Martha Hen- 
rietta, ygst. dau. of the late Gen. Thomas. 
Brownrigg, of Dublin, and niece to the 
late Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg, Bart., 
G.C.B., to William Danford, Esq., at Port 
Louis, Aug. 7. 

Burns (now Wynpuam), Anne Ma dalene 
Louisa, only dau. of the late S. H. Burns, 
Esq. Capt. H.M. 80th Foot, to Arthur 
Wyndham, Esq., Lieut. 2nd N.J., ygst. son 
of the late Hon. William Wyndham, My- 
sore Church, £.J., Sep. 20. 

CaRROLL (now ae Emma, eld. dau. 
of Sir George Carroll, o Cavendish Square, 
and Loughton, Essex, to the Rev. Hal- 
sted Elwin Cobden, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Charlton, Wilts, at All Soul's Church, 
Marylebone, Jan. 16. ‘ 

CunrisTiE (now SHEPHERD), Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the late Thomas Christie, rs of 
Calcutta, to Capt. J. C. M. Shepherd, of 
the bark Samuel Horrocks, Calcutta, Oct. 
18. 

Caurcurt1, (now Rexs), Ann, ygst. dau. of 
the late Rev. Joseph Dixie Churchill, Rec- 
tor of Blickling and Erpingham, Norfolk, 
to the Rev. J. 9 M.A., Vicar of Hor- 
sey, at Wrexham, Norfolk, Dec. 18. 

Cores (now Dany), Emma, 3rd dau. of 
Charles Coles, Esq., of Clapham, to the 
Rev. John T. Darby, son of the Rev. Jo- 
soph Darby, of Epsom, Clapham Church, 

an. 17. 

Conway (now REEVES), Eliza, 2nd dau. of 
the late Thomas Conway, Esq., of Ken- 
nington Common, to John Russell Reeves, 
Esq., cf Clapham Rise, St. Mark's, Ken- 
nington, Jan. 15. 

Davipson (now Russerx), Laura Toone, 
ygst. dau. of Leith Alexander Davidson, 

sq-, to John Leslie Russell, Esq., Cal- 
cutta, Sept. 4. 4 

Davis (now GuirritHs), Martha Eliza,only 
dau.of J.R.Davis,Esq., of Malcomb Street, 
Belgrave Square, to Thomas Griffiths, 
Esq., of Kensin , at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, 22. ‘ 

Deatrry (now MacQueen), Sega) 
only dau. of the Rev. George Dealtry, 
Haworthingham, to John Macqueen, 


a 
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; of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Jan. 2. 
Duckett (now Bunranrn), Isabella, only 
dau. of Sir George Duckett, Bart., to 
‘ George, eld. son of the Rev. George Bur- 
rard, of Yarmouth, Hants, and nephew of 
Admiral Sir Harry Neale, Bart., Jan. 3. 
Eaton (now Le1ru), Mary Ann, dau. of the 
late Thomas Eaton, Esq., R.N., to A. H. 
Leith, Esq., Med. Ser., Sholapore, £./., 
22 


Eee (now Grant), Miss, to P. Grant, 
Esq., Collector and Magistrate, Masuli- 
patam, £.J., Sept. 25. : 

Ersxixe (now Martin), Amelia Juliana, 
only dau. of the late Capt. R. K. Erskine, 


Bengal Army, to William Martin, Esq., 
Calcutta, Sept. 12. 
Evetyn fash Pivatxxs), Elizabeth, dau. of 


Lyndon Evelyn,, Esq. of Krisham Court, 
Herefordshire, to the Hon. Randal Edward 
Plunket, eld. son of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Dunsany, of Dunsany Castle, and Lord 
Lieut. of the county of Meath, Ireland, at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, Dec. 29. 

Fansnaw (now Woorron), Anna Maria 
Harriott Rogers, 3rd dau. of the late Rev. 
John Charles Fanshaw, to Charles Woot- 
ton, Esq., of Sandwich, Kent, at St. Mary- 

___ lebone, Jan. 16. 

Frexp (now Smr1x), Mary Ann, dau. of the 
late Simon Field, Esq., of Bradbourne- 
yale, Seven Oaks, Kent, to William Henry 
Smith, Esq., D.C.L. of Queen’s College, 
Oxtord, St. Andrews, Holborn, Dec. 6. 

Forex (now Moscrove), Helen, ygst. dau. of 
the late Maj.-Gen. Foley, to Frederick 

"ioe. at Prittlewell, Essex, 


GALE (now ere) Jane dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. John Littledale Gale, to F. 
W. S. Chapman, Esq., cornet 9th L.C., 
Nusseerabad, E./., Sep. 26. 

Gattwey (now Marutson), Eliza Gertrude, 
eld. dau. of Capt. Gallwey, H.M.’s Consul 

at Naples, to Gilbert Farquar Graeme 
“Mathison, Esq., at the chapel of the Bri- 
tish Consulate, Genoa, Dec. 20. 

Gopzr (now Fercusson), Louisa, eld. dau. 
of Major Godby, 36th regt., N.J., to H. 
D. Hamilton Fergusson, Esq., C.S., Jur- 
nalpore, E.I., Sep. 11. : 

Gopsmip (now Tuomas), Louisa de Visme, 
eld. dau. of John Louis Goldsmid, Esq., 
to Richard Thomas, Esq., of Eyhorne- 
house, Hollingbourne, Kent, at the parish 

__ church, B: n, Dec. 27. _ 

Grant (now Jackson), Martina, ygst. dau. 
of the late Dr. Wm. Lewis Grant, super- 
intending Surg., Bengal Estab., to Capt. 

Alfred Jackson, 30th N.J., Calcutta, Sep. 


3. 
- Grove (now Hussey), Henrietta, eld. dau. 
__ of John Grove, Esq., M.D., of the Close, 
_ to James H “ Bia. at the Cathedral, 
i an. 10, 


“ .] 
Hamm rox (now Soruesy), Jane Catherine, 
only dau. of the Venerable Archdeacon 
_ Hamilton, Rector of Loughton, Essex, to 
_ the Rev. Thomas Hans Sotheby, at 
Loughton, Dee. 27. 
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Harpy Pa Hewson), Emily, 3rd dau. of 
John H—, Esq., of Portland Place, to the 
Rey. Frank wson, of Worcester, eld. 
son of the Rev. Robert Hewson, of St. 
Colman Glebe, Kerry, Ireland, at All- 
Soul’s Church, Marylebone, Jan. 16. 

Harrison (now Bracx), Sarah Elizabeth, 

* younger dau. of the late Samuel Baldwin 

arrison, Esq., to John Young Black, 
Exsq., at St. Marylebone Charch, Des 28. 
Harrison (now VANDER MEULEN), Geor- 
iana Martha, elder dau. of the late Samuel 
dwin Harrison, Esq., to the Rev. Fre- 
derick Vander Meulen, A.M., St. Maryle- 
bone Church, Dec. 28. 

Hoare (now Horsrorp), Elizabeth, 3rd 
surviving dau. of Sir J. W. Hoare, Bart., 
to the Rev. J. P. Horsford, Colonial Chap- 
lain of 'T'rincomalie, Madras, Sep. 12. 

Hoxserton (now Epuin), ygst. dau. of the 
late Roberton Holberton q-, of Torr 
House, Yealmpton, South Devon, to Ed- 
ward Edlin, — M.D., Hon. E.J. Com. 
Ser., Bengal, at St. Andrew’s Church, Ply- 
mouth, Jan. 3. 

Hoxpen (now Moore), Isabel Clara, ygst. 
dau. of the late Rev. C. S. Holden, of Ash- 
ton-hall, Derbyshire, to George Moore, 
Esq., of Appleby-hall, Leicestershire, at 
Ashton-upon-Trent, Jan. 8. 

Ho.ianp (now Hove), Mary, 2nd dau. of 
the late James Holland, Esq., of London, 
to R. Mitchell Hodge, Esq., of Truro, at 
Plymouth, Dec. 27. 

Hore (now M‘Evoy), Susannah Harris, 
widow of the late Lieut. W. Hope, H.M. 
56th regt. foot, to the Rev. John M‘Evoy, 
M.A., Chaplain at Secunderabad, £./., 

3 


Howarp (now Wnricut), Charlotte, 2nd 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Howard, 
Rector of Hoggeston, Bucks, to the Rev. 
Samuel Wright, Rector of Drayton Par- 
rth Bucks, at Swanbourne, Bucks, Jan. 

5. 

HvucuHEs (now Epwanrps), Dora Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the Jate Thomas a 
a of Ruthin, to E. H. Edwards, Esq., 
Bedford Row, London, at Llantisilio, Den- 
bighshire, Dec. 27. 

HveGueEs (now Woopxovse) Mrs , widow 
of the late Rev. Thomas Hughes, and only 
dau. of William Wilson, ., of Lincoln 
House, Ponder’s End, to the . William 
Woodhouse, at St. Andrew’s Church, En- 
field, Jan. 15. 

Jackson (now PatTENson), Margaret Su- 
sannah Maria, widow of Francis Jackson, 
Esq., R.N., to a Rees Pattenson, 
late of Melmerly Hall, Cumberland, at 
Marylebone Church, Jan. 2. 

Jenkins (now InpERY), Hannah Maria, 2nd 
dau. of the late E. Jenkins, F'sq., to J.W.H. 
lbery, Esq., of Canton, at Calcutta, Sep.20. 

= = a Eliza _ ve = 
of Charies Keep, .+, to Henry ncis 
Bowker, «5 of Christ's Hospital, St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Dec. 22. 

Key (now Ropyx), Miss S. M., of Cal- 
cutta, to William Rodyk, Esq., Clerk to 
the Hon. the Recorder, at Penang, June 28. 


wo = awe Soe et eS ee 
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KiNnGsELL (now Youne), Rosa [Matilda, to 
Francis Young, Esq., 24th reg. N.J., Cud- 
dalore, E.J., Sep. 12. 

Kutziesen (now Leycester), Emma, 2nd 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Baron Kutz- 
leben, Madras Army, to Lieut. R. W. H. 
Leycester, 19th N.J., Madras, Oct. 2. 

Lambert (now Anmstrona), Maria, ygst- 
dau. of the late Jobn Lambert, Esq., Pan- 
field Hall, to Geo H. Armstrong, Esq., 
of Jermyn Street, St. James’s, at Panfield 
Church, Essex, Jan. 8. 

Less (now Marniorr), Miss Sarah Les- 
lie, to Lieut. Edwin Marriott, 57th N.Z., 
Calcutta, Sept. 18. 

Lousapa (now VanpErBuRcH), Emma, eld. 
dau. of J. B. Lousada, Esq., to Count 
Louis Vanderburch, at Brussels, Jan. 3. 

MainGay (now Epwarps), Frances, ygst. 
dau. of the late Col. Marneay, and niece 
of George Carroll, Esq., of Thorp Arch, 
Yorkshire, to Taae iibvani isq-, of 
Friars Hill, county Wicklow, eld. son of 
the late James Edwards, Esq., of Old 
Court, grand-nephew to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, and ccusin of Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, at Wicklow Church, Jan. 3. 

Mac Coy (now Hooxey), Mary, eld. surv. 
dau. of the late John Mac Coy, Esq., im 
Artillery, to Lieut. James Hookey, R.N., 

. at Woolwich, Jan. 15. 

M‘Kracie (now Jounstone), Lilias Miller, 
only dau. of Capt John M‘Kirlie, R.N., 
of Coroisel House, to the Rev. Michael 
Stewart Johnstone, Minister of Minnigaff, 
at Coroisel House, Jan. 8. 

Mant (now Warzunton), Alicia, 4th dau. 
of Henry Mant, Esq., of Bath, to P. E. 
Warburton, Esq., Bombay Army, Ootaca- 
mund, £.J., Oct. 8. 

Mayers (now Hynpmayn), Caroline Sey- 
liard, 2nd daughter of the late Henry 
Adams Mayers, Esq., of Redland, near 
Bristol, to John Bechler Hyndman, Esq., 
= a. Park, Surrey, at Cheltenham, 

an 


Monitor (now Vincent) Madame Sophie, 
to William Vincent, Esq., Cawnpore, £.J., 
Oct. 3. 

Mosevery (now Farmer), Delia Susan, 2nd 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Moseley, commanding 
38th N.J, to Capt. C. F. Farmer, 21st 
N.1., Kurndal, £7., Sep. 13. 

Morruert (now Powys), Mary Anne Char- 
lotte, eld. dau. of Capt. Morphett, HM. 
15th regt., to Lieut. P. A. S. Powys, 4th 
iB te nanpore, £.J., Sep. 11. 

Mooray (now JeEannin), Louisa Ann, dau. 
of the late Lord Cringletie, to Monsieur 
Edmond Jeannin, at Kingston Church, 
Portsmouth, and at the Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Dec. 17. 

Narcis (now HasweEtt), Eliza, daughter of 
the late Johannes Narcis, Esq., to the Rev. 
me et Wesleyan minister, Madras, 

pt. 27. 

Noakes (now Hatruipe), Elizabeth Mary, 
eld. dau. of the late Thomas Noakes, Esq., 
of Wannock, Sussex, to Andrew Halfhide, 
ee Capt. in H.M.’s Ser., at St. 
Nicholas Church, Brighton, Jan. 7. 


Parke (now Airey), Emily, ygst. dau. of 

te late William Parke, saa of Pree 

, near Liverpool, to Henry Coo! 
‘Aver, Esq., ‘Trinity Church, Upper Chel- 
sea, Dec. 20. 

PEerRovux (now GREENWwooD), Catherine 
Sabina, dau. of the late John Perroux, 
Esq., of Calcutta, to Joseph Greenwood, 
Esq.. H.M. 31st. regt., ygst. son of Tho- 
mas Greenwood, Esq.,of Cumberland Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, at Patna, in Bengal, 
Sept. 24th, 1838. 

PixEe (now Woopvcock), Lucy, dau. of the 
late John Pine, Esq., Charlton, Berks, to 
_ W. Woodcock, Esq., C.S., Byculla, £.1., 

- 25. 

Paabeicn (now Macrenan), Eliza Parker, 
only dau. of the late Capt. H. B. Pridham, 
Hon. C.S., to Ens. G. O. N. Macfenan, 
late of H.M. Ist regt. of Life Guards, 
Calcutta, Oct. 8. 

Pyne (now Woopcock), meen 4th dau. of 
the late John Pyne, Esq.,of Charlton House, 
Wantage, Berks, to John William Wood- 
cock, Esq., C.S., yest son of Charles Wood- 
cock, wy 2 of Park Crescent, Portland 
Place, at Bombay, Sept. 25th, 1838. 

Reap (now Bercuer), Mary, 3rd dau. of 
the late Rev. William Read, of Store Eas- 
ter, Somerset, to the Rev. James Young 
Beecher, at Chicklade Church, Wilts, 
Jan. 10. 

Rivtey (now Consett), Marianne,4thdau. 
of the late Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bt., 
of Blagdon, Northumberland, to the Rev. 
Andrew Corbett, Rector of South Wal- 
lingham, Lincolnshire, at Bolam, North- 
umberland, Jan. 5. 

Riyp (now Cocke), Mary Agnes, dau. of 
W. S. Rind, Esq., Sterlingshire, V. B., to 
Major Cocke, commanding Ist troop Horse 
Brigade, Sholapore, EZ. J., Sept. 21. 

Roxsinson (now Prick), Ellen Anne, dau. 
of J. Robinson, Esq., to Robert Price, Esq., 
Lieut. 67th NV. I, 2nd son of ar | Price, 
Esq., of Sydenham, Kent, at Kynk Phyoo, 
Arracan, £. I., Aug. 25, 1838. 

Rowinson (now ETCALFE), Elizabeth 
Mary, only dau. of the late J. Robinson, 
Esq., of Caer Eaton Street, Pimlico, to 
E. C. Metcalfe, Esa. son of — Metcalfe, 
Esq., of Camberwell, St. George’s, Hano- 
ver Square, Dec. 20. 

Rotts (still Roits), Matilda Maria, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Rolls, Rector 
of Aldwincle All Saints, Northampton- 
shire, to Richard aa Rolls, Esq., Soli- 
citor, Banbury, at il, Warwickshire, 
Jan. 7. 

Rose (now VaucHan), Mary, 2nd dau. of 
the late Rev. Josepli Rose, M.A., Vicar of 
Rothley, to the Rev. Edward Thomas 
Vaughan, M.A., Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, at Rothley, Leicester- 
shire, Jan. 1. 

Sconce (now Lautour), Catherine, 2nd 
dau. of the late Robert Sconce, Esq., of 
—_ Scotland, to Edward Lautour, 
Esq., C. S., Caleutta, t, 24. & 

erine ae 


Suaw (now LARPENT), 
the 


dau. of the late Capt. L. Shaw, « 


—" 


“ciliate 


Bengal Army, to Albert J. de Hochdeied 
Larpent, Fsq., eld. son of G. G. de H. 

ar Esq., of Roehampton, Surrey, at 
Calcutta, Oct. 18, 1838. 

Srarrson (now Urron), Jane Isabella, 2nd 
dau. of James Simpson, Esq., of Northum- 
berland Street, Edinburgh, to Robert Bro- 
therton Upton, Esq., of Parliament Street, 
Westminster, at burgh, Dec. 28. 

Stave (now Perkins), Miss, ay dau. of 


Stephen Slade, Esq., of Argyll Street, to 
H ton Perkins, Bag. Surgeon, of 
. James’s Church, 


Mortimer Street, at St. 

Dec. 29. 

Samira (now Horstey), Anne Isabel, eld. 
dau. of the Rev. J. J wey? Smith, M.A., 
of ‘Turnham Green, to Lieut. Charles 
HM Horsley, Hon. £. I. C. S., Madras, 
at ick, Jan. 10. 

Sprers (now Wixstow), Anne, 3rd dau. of 
the late A. Spi pai. Madras Med. Ser., 
to the Rev. MM. Winslow, of the American 
Mission, Madras. Sept. 12. 

Srertine (now Mippteton), Harriet 

; ila, 4th surviving dau. of the late 
L. H. Sterling, Esq., of Madras, to Lieut. 
a rengery 17th regt., Russellkondah, 

0 Lay it. 19. 

Stracey (now Luserorp), Anne Matilda 

ygst. dau. of Josias Henry Stra- 


of the Bombay Army, to Capt. David 
_ Babington, 17th N. 7, Sub. Assist. Com. 
General, Madras, Aug. 30. 


é ug. 30. 

Tayior (now Lyncn), Caroline, eld. dau. of 
Col. Taylor, political resident in Turkish 
Arabia, to He B. Lynch, Esq., Lieut. 
Indian ery: commandi Ne the Ku- 
phrates and Tigris is at Bag , Aug. 20. 

TEn1son (now Lioyp),Catherine aerial 
eld. dau. of William ‘Tenison, Esq., of 


_ Be ee mr rae to Ro- 
., of Live: St.George’s, 
Hanoyec Bauace, Dec. oF iy 


Tortie (now Paterson ), Caroline Matilda, 
eld. ton. of the Chevalier Charles Tottie, 
His Sweaish and oes Majesty’s 
Consul Gen., to James Paterson, Esq., 

_ Captain 26th Cameronisns, 3rd son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Paterson, K.C.H., 
at St. Mary’s, ver Soe ag Square, Jan. 10. 

Toussain (now Goan), Frances, 3rd and 
tint, to G. P. Gonds Hage let W7., Cal 

: i, to G. P. 5 Ist N.S, C 
cutta, Oct. 18. Ea 

TruTrER (now Rouve), Sophia Catherine, 
4th dau. of P. J. 'Vruter, Esq., Civil Com- 

si , Cape of Good Hope, to John 
meee C. S., Masulipatam, £. J., 

TyLEcore Anew penta), | Charlotte 
Freeth, 3 u. 0 ue! te, by 

ft of Tamworth, Staffordshire, iibe re 
Charles B. Lockwood, M.A., of Bury St. 
Edmund's, Suffolk, at. Marston, Bedford. 


: Jan. 1. 
Uxerr (now Kennepy), Charlotte, 2nd dau. 
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of Henry Unett, Esq., of Freen’s Court, 
Herefordshire, to Major Charles P. Ken- 
nedy, late Political Agent at Subathoo, 
Himalaya Mountains, £.J., at Sutton St. 
Michael, Dec. 20. 

Water (now Osnorne), Rosalia, ygst. 
dau. of the late Capt. J. C. Walter, to 
George Osborne, Esq., Goruckpore, £. I, 
Sept. 26. 

Wic.iamson (now Pearson), Fanny, 2né 
dau. of Major Williamson, commandin 
4lst NV. J., to Lieut. H. E. Pearson, 18t 
N. I., Benares, E. J., Oct. 10. 

Wormaar (now StTanBRouGH), Mauley 
Emily Isabella Mathilde, ygst. dau. of 
Henry Frederick de Wolmaar, Esq., of 
Bombay, to Henry, 2nd son of James 
Stanbrough, Esq., of Isleworth, at St. 
James's, Westminster. 

Younes (now Grant), Margaret, 3rd dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. James Young, of Calcutta, 
to Alex. Grant, Esq., C.S., Calcutta, 
Oct. 2. 

Youne (now Lorn), Isabella Elizabeth, 2nd 
dau. of the late Henry Matthew Young, 
Esq., of H. M. Customs, at All Saints’ 
Church, Northampton, Dec. 29, 


BIRTHS. 


Anperson, Lady of Lieut. A—, Engineers, 
of a daughter, Mussoorie, £.I., Sep. 9. 

Aratuoon, lady of John A—, Esq., of a 
daughter, Madras, Sep. 15. 

Arsourn, lady of 8S. A—, Esq., of a son, 
Dec. 26. 

Arsurunor, lady of A. F. A—, Esq., of a 
son, Bangalore, £.J., Sep. 27. 

Armstrong, lady of H. A—, Esq., C.S., of 
a daughter, Futtehpore, £./., Aug. 30. 

Bavuaw, lady of Professor B—, of a son, in 
Glasgow College, Dec. 21. 

Bacnoxp, lady of Col. B—, of a daughter, 
Baroda, £.J., Oct. 13. 

Bartieman, wife of Capt. B—, second in 
command in Mhairwarrah Local Batt. of a 
daughter, Beawr, in Mhairwarrah, £.J., 
Sep. 14. 

Baskervitxe, lady of Mynors B—, Esq., 
of Clyro-court, Radnorshire, of a son and 
heir, in Camden Place, Bath, Jan. 7. 

Beetson, lady of Henry B—, Esq., of a son, 
Chowringhee, £.J., Sep. 16. 

Bett, lady of Capt. B—, H.M. 16th Foot, 
of a daughter, Fort William, £.J., Oct. 13. 

Bonn, lady of Capt. C. B—, of a daughter, 
Vizagapatam, E.J., Oct. 1. 

Bourton, lady of Capt. C. B—, 47th N.L., 
of a son, Agra, E.J., Aug. 27. 

Boyn, lady of Capt. F. F. B—, assist. com. 
gen. of a son, Hazareebaugh, £./., Sep. 3. 

Beemnen, lady of Capt. William B—, 47th 
N.I., of a daughter, Be , £.I., Sep. 24. 

Brett, lady of H. A. B—, C.S., of a daugh- 
ter, Chittoor, £.J., Sep. 13, 

Bricutmay, lady of E. W. B—, Esq., of a 
son, Chowringhee, E.J. Oct. 7. 

Bromivow, lady of Adam B—, Esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, of a son, in Wilton Place, 

Bruce, lady of A. F. B—, Esq., C.S., of a 
son, Madras, Sep. 24. 
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Canitx, lady of T. S. C—, Esq., M.D., 
2nd Gr. N.J., of a son, Baroda, £.J., 
Sep. 28. 

Campsett, the Lady Sarah, of a son, Poona, 
#.I., Oct. 21. 

CampsBeELL, lady of Lieut. C—, of a son, 
Noemuch, F.J., Aug. 10. 

Carvew, lady of I’. C—, Esq., of a daughter, 
(since dead), Jessore, E.J., Oct. 16. 

Caney, lady of Bernard C—, Esq., 6th N.I., 
of a daughter, Cuttack, £.J., Sep. 29. 

Catucart, Lady Eleanor, of a son and heir, 
Adlesthorp, Dec. 19. 

Carucant, lady of Major C. C--, 10th N.F., 
of a son, Poohnah, £.J., Sep. 29. 

CrapreRrton, lady of Capt. C—, Ist assist. - 
mast.-attend., of a daughter, Calcutta, 
Oct. 19. 

Cuerve, lady of T. G. C—, Esq., of a, son, 
Calcutta, Oct. 11. 

Coutins, lady of E. C. C—, 6th L.C., of a 
daughter, Bowanpilly, Secunderabad, £.J., 
Aug, 25. 

Corset, lady of J. C—, Esq., assist-opium 
agent in Behar, of a daughter, Patna., Ml. 
Oct. 5, 

Corrt, lady of Capt. C—, 54th regt., N.l., 
ofa son, Meerut, E J., Aug. 21. 

Crossman, lady of Craufurd C—, Esq., 
9th N.Z., of a daughter, Poosah, Tirhoot, 
E.1., Aug. 30. 

Cumperace, lady of Capt. N. C—, of a 
daughter, Allipore, £.J., Oct. 3. 

DanreEctz, lady of Anthony 8. D—, Esq., of 
a dau., Macao, £.J., June 30. 

Douwncay, lady of R. B. D—, Esq., C.S., of a 
son, Agra, 


pt. 25. 
Drumxonp, lady of Hon. Edmund D—, of 


a son, Chowringhee, £.J., Sept. 2. 
Epmonps, lady of Lieut. E—, H.M., 9th 
foot, of a dau., Chinsurah, £.J., Sept. 18. 
Ewsxank, lady of Geo —, of a son, 

(since dead) Allipore, Sept. 25. 

Firrcner, Lady, of a dau., Ashley Park, 
Jan. 13. 

Fawcert, lady of Thomas Thonborrow 
F-, i of a son, Hatcham Lodge, 
Surrey, Jan. 15. 

Fox, lady of Richard M. F—, Esq., of a 
dau., Fox-hall, county Longford, Jan. 8. 
Gisert, Mrs., of a dau., at the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s lodgings, Brazenose College, Ox- 

ford, Jan. 13. 

Gopsy, lady of Major G—, commanding 

36th regt., of a dau., Jumalpore, £.1., 


Oct. 6. 

Gorpoy, lady of John G—, ., C.S., of a 
daughter, ‘still-born, Ahm abad, £.J., 
Aug. 29. 

Gorpon, lady of Lieut. J. F. G—, 1th 
N.1., of a dau., Barrackpore, Sept. 21. 

Grant, Lady, of a dau., at M: Point, 
£1, Oct. il. 

Hatsrep, lady of Lieut. H—, assist. to the 
“ ene Commissioner, of a dau., Bangalore, 

i 3 t. 6. 

Hawkes, of T. C. H—, Esq., 23rd L.I., 
of a dau., camsoety E.1., Sept. 8. 

Hint, lady of Capt. John H—, 24th VI., 
of a son, Ossoor, E.J., Sept. 13. 5 
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Hopneson, lady of R. F. H—, Esq., C.S., of 
a dau., rope rp Sept. 28. 

Hoag, lady o R. H—, Esq., European 
regt., of a dau., Colabah, E./., Oct. 17. 

Ho onrnr, lady of Fred. H—. Esq., Lieut. in 
H.M. 13th L.Z., of a son, still-born, Kur- 
naul, Sept. 24. 

Isaacson, lady of Henry I—, Esq., Com- 
mander of the Herefordshire, of a son, 
Calcutta, Sept. 20. 

James, lady of Capt. H. J—, 18th N. L., of 
a dau., Baroda, £. J., Sept. 28. 

Kintock, lady of John K—, Esq., of that 
Ik and Kilrie, of a son and heir, at Sid- 
mouth, Dec. 27. 

Lacrorx, lady of Rev. A. F. L—, ofa dau. 
Bhowanipore, £. J., Sept. 8. 

Lamprick, lady of W. S. L—, Esq., of a 
son, Berhampore, E.J., Oct, 7. 

Laventon, lady of T. C. L—, Esq., of a 
son (since dead), Broach, &. J., Septem- 
ber 23. 

Lawrence, lady of Capt. H. M. L—, Ar- 
tillery, ofa son, Allahabad, £. J., Sept. 6. 

Leieu, wife of H, 'T. L—, Esq., of a son, 
at Turnham Green, Jan. 15. 

Luioyp, gy Ses Capt. John L—, Artillery, 
of a son, Bauda, £. J., Aug 18. 

Locke, lady of Capt. 'Chos. L—, Ist N.V.B.. 
ofa dau., Roydpooram, £. J., Sept. 30. 

Macrnerson, lady of G.G. M—, Esq, of 
a dau., Chowringhee, Z. J., Sept. 10. 

M‘Greeor, lady of Dr. M—, Horse Ar- 
tillery, ofa son, Muttra, £. J., Sept. 9. 

M‘Naouren, lady of Capt. M—, 61st N.J., 
of a son, Calcutta, Sept. 24. 

M‘Manow, lady of A. St. Leger M—, Esq., 
ot a son, Calcutta, Sept. 28. 

M‘Queen, lady of Robt. John M ~, Mili- 
tary Orphan Society, of a son, Kidderpore, 

ta Ang 29. 

Miter, lady of Capt. George M—, 25th 
N.1J., of a son, Saugor, Cen. L., Aug. 15. 
Mixer, wile of the Rev. John M—, ofa 

son, Bexley Lleath, Kent, Jan. 13. 

Moreay, lady of E.C. M—, Esq,, of a dau. 
Bombay, Sept. 28. 

Movte, lady of Capt. M—, 23rd Regt. offi- 
ciating Major of brigade, of a son, Agra, 

Neshurr, lady of Matthew N. Esq. 
ESBITT, atthew N—, oy e 
48th N.1., ora son, Delhi, Sept. 8. a 

O’Suaucunessy, lady of Dr. W. B. O'S—, 
ofa dau., Calcutta, Sept. 27. 

Oxtey, lady of Thomas O—, Esq., residency 
surgeon, of a son, Malacca, June 12. 

Piscort, lady of the Rev. Samuel P—, of a 
he at the Vicarage, Bredgar, Kent, Jan. 

1. 

Prart, lady of George P--, Esq., of Cal- 
cutta, of Cua Serampore, E.J. Oct. 5, 
Preston, lady of Edmond P—, , ofa 

son, Garden Reach, Cajcutta, Oct. 17. 

Ranvotrn, lady of the Rev. Herbert R—, 
curate of Mitcham, ofa dau., Dec. 30. 

Raven, wile of the Rev. Wodehouse R—, of 
an infant, still-born, Streatham, Dec. 24. 

Rem, the Hon. Mrs. Nevile, of a son, at 
Runnymede, Jan. 11. 

Rein, lady of J. F. M. R—, Esq., B.C.S., 


j 
j 
: 
4 


a oe 
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ofa son, still-born, (Mrs. F. is since dead, ) 
i , E.T., Aug. 25. 

Scorr, lady of Charles S--. Esq., 27th N.., 
ofa dau., Bisnath, Assam, Sept. 14. 

Rewnninoron, lady of Lieut. J. R—, 12th 
N.I., of a dau., Calcutta, Oct. 15. 

Satmonp, lady of Capt. S—, of a son, Water- 
foot, Cumberland, Dec. 31. 

Sanpys, lady of Maj. F. H. S—, prin. assist. 
in Nimar, of a son, Mundlaiser, £.J., Aug. 
‘10s. 

Serrines, lady of Lieut. W. L. S—, 4th 
N.I., of a son, Bangalore, E.I., Sept. 27. 
Suaw, lady of Major D. W. S—, 20th N.J., 

of a son, Baroda, E.J., Oct. 12. 

Seppe, lady of Dr. S—, 8th Madras N.J., 
of a dau., lacea, June 21. 

Sueruerp, lady of Capt. J. S—, 24th N.L., 
of a son, Gopalpore, £.I., Sept. 15. 


StErneEns, lady of S. S—, Esq., of a dau., 
at Si , E. T., June 28. 

Srevens, os ot S. J. S—, Esq., 21st N.I., 
ofa dau., 


medn r, £. f., Oct. 7. 
Stunt, lady of 4 v S—, com. 2nd regt. 
“ong rat orce, ofa dau. Seetapore, 
it. 21. 
Swinnoe, lady of Robert S—, Esq, of a son, 
Calcutta, Aug. 29. 
Sysrrs, lady of Capt. A. S—, of the barque 
Haidee, of a son, Howrah, E. I., Sept. 7. 
Taxtor, lady of P. G. E. T—, Esq., C. S. 
ofa son, Berhampore, £. J., Sept. 4. 
Taytor, the Lady Sarah of a son, at Tun- 
bridge Wells, Dec. 20. 
Tuomas, lady of 'T. J. W. T—, Esq., of a 
dau., Masulipatam, £. J., Aug. 31. 
Townxsenp, lady of E. H. T—, Esq., C. S., 
of a son, Belgaum, £. J., Sept. 26. 
Trorren, the Hon. Mrs. of Ballindean, of 
a dau., at Edinburgh, Dec. 29. 
BULL, lady of J. G. T—, Esq., acc.- 
gen. of a daughter, Madras, Sep. 17. 
Tweepy, lady of John Newman T~, His 
Swedish and Norwegian Majesty’s Vice. 
Consul, of a son, at Port-au-Prince, Hayti, 
¥e _ Nov. 16. 
Wuirmonre, lady of C. W—, Esq, of a 


daughter, hoom, E.J., aug. 31. 
Witsoy, lady of William int kay.. of a 
dai mowny Factory, district 


ter. 
‘Patna, £.7., Aug. 19. 
Woopxouse, lady of the Rev. Edward W—, 
_ of Esher, Surrey, of a daughter, Jan. 1. 


DEATHS. 
Adams, Ann, aged 72, widow of the late §. 

Joseph Adams, in the New Road, Dec. 18. 
DU tered as aes nde es 

o t India House, at 
* Kentish ate Dec. 28. 2 

ALEXANDER, Henrietta, a 78, relict 'of 
the late Robert A—, Ee formerly of 
t, County Dublin, in Sussex Place, 
Park, Jan. 14. 

96, relict of the Rev. 
.D.. late of Almely, Here- 
e, at Brecon, Dec. 12. 

» Helen, wife of Robert A— Esq., 
of Sudbury, at the house of her brother, 
__. Hermitage, near Rochester, Jan. 8. 

_ ArMUTSTEAD, Jane, relict of the Rev. T. 
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A—, Minor Canon of Chester Cathedral, 
and Vicar of Cockerham and Backford, 
Cheshire, at Bolton le-Moors, Lancashire, 
lately. 

AstBury, Edward, aged 22, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, at the house of his 
father, Cold Meece, Staffordshire, Nov. 20. 

Atxrnson, Capt. Thomas, H.M. 13th Light 
Dragoons, at Badegherry, East India, Oc- 
tober last. 

Ayrrtoy, M t, wife of Lieut. F. A—, 
Regt. of Artillery, Poonah, £.J., Oct. 14. 

Bacxwortu, Elizabeth, 79, relict of 
the late John B—, ., of Trareby House, 
near Hull, suddenly, Dec. 20. 

Bacnuorr, Sir Paul Kent, _ 66. He was 
the son of Sir Samuel Wathen, who was 
knighted when High Sheriff of Glouces- 
tershire in 1803, and died in 1835. He 
was himself knighted in 1812, when veo 
for Viscount Strangford at the in tion 
of the Bath, and th 
name of Baghott by sign manual: at 
Bridgend, Stonehouse, Nov. 30. 

Batre, Elizabeth, eldest ——— of the 
late Dr. B—, Dep. Inspector Gen. of Army 
Hospitals, in Sloane Street, Jan. 9. 

Bary, Mary, widow of Lieut. Col. B—, of 
Easter Livelands, Stirlingshire, and only 
child of Edwin, fourth son of the late Myles 
Sandys, Esq., of Graythwaite Hall, Lan- 
cashire, at Allan Park, Stirling, Jan 4. 

Bancer, Thomas, Esq., aged 79, at Piddle. 
town, Dorset, Nov. 26. 

Barnarp, Emily, second daughter of the 
late Thomas B—, Esq., at Chelsea, Dee. 27. 

Barruotomew, Evelina, the beloved wife 
of Valentine B—, Esq., of Foley Place, 
and only daughter of the late eminent mu- 
sical professor, Joseph Nicholas Hullman- 
del, -» Jan. 1 

Bares, Justina, the endeared wife of the 
Rev. George Ferne B—, Vicar of West 
Malling, Kent, Kent, Jan. 11. 

Barrys, Charles Robert, aged 28, eld. son 
of Charles B—, Esq., of the Gore, Ken- 
sington, of scarlet fever, at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, ®an. 4. 

Beprorp, William, Esq., aged 66, at Brigh- 
ton, Dec. 28. 

Bernarp, J. B. Esq., aged 53, of Sidmouth, 
and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
after a short illness, in Howland Street, 
Fitzroy Square, Jan. 8. 

Berry, Bennis, aged 20, late Medical Stu- 
dent of King’s College, youngest son of the 
late Kingsmill B—, », St. Alban’s, 

Ps Dec. 8. . 

INFIELD, Rev. Henry, aged 76, Domestic 

Chaplain to the Maseoie of Anglesea, and 
Perpetual Curate of Farewell and Armi- 
tage. Longdon, Staffordshire, Dec. 5, 

Braauiere, Edward, 18, only son o' 
the late Edward B—, .» R.N., of scar- 

: let fever, — 26. 76, Dep-Liew 
LAYNEY, Thomas, — t. 
and Clerk of the Peace for Worcestershire; 
nephew of Dr. Blayney, formerly Regius 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford—at the 
Lodge, near Evesham, Worcester. Nov. 
3L. 


ie same year took the . 


el le bee i ha it hk pe 


Vite eee? st 


ees 
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Boriarp, Maria, aged 48, wife of Julian B— 
Esq., Patna, £.1., Sep. 22. 


_ Boarpman, Mary, wife of Thomas B—, 


Esq., of Elevell Cottage, Totness, at the 
residence of her brother in-law, Dec. 28. 
Bonp, Clementina, wife of Joseph Moffat 

B—, Esq., Mortimer Hill, Berks, Jan. 16. 

Booru, Caroline, eldest daughter of John 
B—, Esq., Wyndham Place. Jan. 4. 

Brazazon, Henry John, Esq., a gentleman 
of independent fortune, distantly related to 
the Earl of Meath and Sir William Bra- 
bazon, Bart., M.P. He had, on the 
morning of his decease, hunted with the 
Leamington stag-hounds, and after return- 
ing to his residence went out for a walk, 
but shortly after was discovered by a post- 
boy drowned in a shallow brook. Verdict, 
Found Drowned. At Leamington, War- 
wickshire, /ately. 

Bromuey, Elizabeth, aged 86, relict of the 
late Juhn B—, Esq., of ‘Tottenham, Mid- 
dlesex, at Bethnal Green, Dec. 30. 

Brown, Robert, aged 21, son of Dr. R. 
Brown, ison surgeon of Chunar, at 
Agra, E.1., Aug. 30. 

Bupp, Edward - ie , aged 19, second son 
of the Rev. Richard B—, Rector of Ruan 
Lanihorne, Cornwall, at Calcutta, Oct. 5. 

Burtrer, Brooke Watson, Esq., aged 42, 
eldest son of the late Commissary General 
Butler, at Dover, Oct. 7. 

Byass, Rose, the beloved wife of Robert 
Blake B—, Esq., of Fenchurch Street, at 
Hastings, Dec. 30. 

Bown, ge I’. aged 26, 7th son of the 
Rev. John Bonn, rector of Farringdon, 
Hants, at Alexandria, Nov. 18, 1838. 

Brarruwaite, William, 46, eldest son 
of the late John B—, oa. of the New 
Road, after a dangerous illness, accele- 
rated by the severity of the late tem- 

ts, in his passage from St. John’s, New 
runswick, at Liverpool, Dec. 17. 

Buineg, the infant son of George B—, Esq., 
of Wood-house, Shepherd’s Bush, Dec. 19. 

Curtis, John, Esq., at his residence, West- 
bourne Green, Dec. 8, Md 

Cattaway, Ellen, wife of Thomas C—, 
ett mton Street, London Bridge, 

an. 12. 


CaLvert, Anthony, ., aged 82, of Har- 
per Street, Red Lion Square, Jan. 13. 

Cannon, Stephen, Esq., aged 50, Stratford 

Carnes a she, Est aged 60 f 

Sapes, John, Esq., , a magistrate of 
Jersey ; he was a native of Hull; Cam- 
berwell, Nov. 7. 

CaryeEti, Emily Frances, aged 4 months, 
dau. of ‘Thomas C—, Esq., Sevenoaks, 
Jan. 12. 

Cuampens, James Clutterbuck, aged 62, of 
Forwood House, Gloucestershire, Jan. 16. 

Cuampers, John, -» aged 61, of For- 
— House, near Minchinhampton, Dec. 

Cuarman, Jane, wife of Richard C—, Fsq., 
at Southwell Taunton, Dec. 12. 

Cuenery, wile of Charles C—, Esq., Hack- 
ney, Nov. 6. ; 
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Cxiusiey, Thomas, Esq., 82, formerly 
Major in the East York ilitia, and one 
of the Aldermen of Beverley till the 
of the Municpai Act, which office he filled 
nearly fifty years. He was Mayor in 1791. 
Beverley, Nov. 9. 

Coarr, John Henry Prescott, 2nd son of 
the late John C—, mer of George Street, 
Hanover Square, at Chapel Place, Vere 
Street, Jan. 13. 

CocxEx1, Mrs. widow of Lieut.-Gen. C., of 
Sandleford Lodge, at Reading, /ately. 

CotuzeR, Jane, aged 74, wife ot Joshua C—, 
Esq-, Bruce Terrace, Tottenham, Dec. 24. 

CotauHoun, Charlotte, wife of R. G. C—, 
Esq., of Fincastle, Her British Majesty's 
Consul at Bucharest, and ygst. dau. of the 
late Thomas Hog, Esq., of Newliston , 
N.B., at the British Consulate General’s, 
Bucharest, Nov. 22, 1838. 

ConsTaBLE, Margaret, 4th dav. of the late 
Archibald C—, Esq., of Edinburgh, deeply 
lamented, at Madeira, in Nov. last. 

Coorer, John, Esq., 88, Lune Cot- 
tage, Charlton, Kent, Jan. 13. 

Correston, Mrs., a 92, widow of the 
late Rev. John C—, and mother of the 
Bishop of Llandaff. 

Cornen, Lieut.-Gen. Charles, 82, Hon. 
E£.1.C.S., Lower Berkeley Street, Port- 
man Square, Dec. 23. 

Cossy, Capt. C. A, 25th N.I., when on 
route from Negpace to Masulipatam, at 

00) 


the Lge of Gookarum, £.J., ." 30: « 
Crossr, Major Robert Noble, H.M. 36th 


a Infantry, at Barbadoes, Nov. 13, 


1838. 

CowtanD, Christiana, 78, widow of the 
late William C—, at Canonbury 
Square, Dee. 15. 

Cooper, Mrs., drowned, by the wreck of the 
Protector, off the Sand Heads, near Cal- 
cutta, Oct. 19. 

Date, George “= Desborough, ygst- son 
of the Rev. Thomas Dale, coln’s 
Inn Fields, suddenly, Dec. 19. 

D’Aaquitar, Eliza, aged 15, ygst. dau. of 
Col. D’A—, at Chelsea, Dec. 30. 

Dawson, Richard, Esq., 65, the prin- 
cipal tenant of Lord Willougby d’Eresby, 
and the largest proprietor of land in Lin- 
conshire, having together, with his own 
property, upwards of 3,000 acres under 
cultivation; at Withcall House, near 
Louth, Lancashire, Nov. 24. 

Dawson, Sarah, 63, late of Great Cum- 
berland Street, relict of the late James 
Dawson, Esq., at the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. E. Champnes, Allington, 
near Lewes, Jan. 10. 

Dvexass, Lady Isabella, wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Charles D—, brother to the Earl 
of'Morton. She was the 9th dau, of Arthur 
Saunders, 2nd Earl of Arran, was married, 
in 1816, and has le!t a numerous family, at 
Earls clift, county Tyrone, Ireland,the seat 

of the Marquis of Abercorn, Nov. 30. 

Drew, Sarah, wife of Capt. Richard D— 
after a very protracted and painful illness, 
at St. John’s ) Dec. 21. 


! 
uae 


—— we 
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Duwy, Frances, infant. dau. of the Rev. 
Robert D—, at Hannington Rectory, 
Hants, Jan. 7. 

Patrick, Esq., late of Charleston, 
~ St. John Street, Berkley Square, Dec. 


Easum, Ann, 73, widow of the late 
Matthew Te isq. of Stepney, at Brix- 
ton, Jan. 6. 

Excuis, Catherine Frances, infant dau. of 
George Stevenson E—, Esq., South Sea 


House, Dec. 25. 
Eyxyn, James, Es aged 53, Palmer’s Green, 
Edmonton, Midd., Jan. 12. 


Fattows, Florence Matilda, relict of Wil- 
liam F—, Fsq., of Derby, and of Heywood 
Hall, Cheshire, only surviving child of the 
Rev. John Le Hunt, formerly Rector of 
Radborn, Derbyshire, descended trom the 
ancient family of Le Hunt, of Stoke 
D'Aubeny, Rutlandshire, at Stamford, 

. Nov. 29. A : 
oxey, Roger, a 38, Surg., Politica 
- oa in Naoee, at Rotah, E.l. 

ly 13. 
Foor, Rev. John, Strode, aged 90, of Torr, 
had near oe: and Vicar of Liskeard, 
Cornwall, at his residence, Park Place, 


Frrer, Joseph. iy 56, Cannon Street 
Road, Jan. 1 — 

Getparp, J. 8., Esq., aged 50, at Kensing- 
ton, Dec. 10. 

Gitcesrte, Lieut.-Col. John, aged 85, E.I. 
Ser., St. James's Street, Nov. 4. 

Goprrey, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. G—., 
_ A Kennett Hull, near Newmarket, 

- Nov. Il. 

Gotpsmip, Edmund, 20, eld. son of 
“inl Ashea gel sq., of Cavendish 

? , at is 

Goocn, Emma, 31, wife of Thomas G—, 

_ Esq., Stockwell, Surrey, Jan. 7. 

4 Gornox, Adam, Esq., of Blackheath Park, 

’ son of the late David G—, of Aber- 

N.B., Jan. 14. 

Gong, Isabella, wife of Henry John G—, 
wath Sarg. of the Steyne, Worthing, Sus- 


sex, Jan. 4. 
Grant, Mrs. Ann, , 84, la n- 
_vernesshire, at Edinburgh, Nov. 7, author- 
ess of ‘« Essays on the Superstitions of the 
landers, &c.” An application, under 
the superintendance of her friends, to 
which Sir Walter Scott, and other distin- 
gu ns es their names, was 
made in 1825, to his late Majesty George 
_ IV. for a pension. Mrs. Grant received 
a pension of £100 yearly on the civil estab- 
of Scotland. 


21, lady of 
tta High 
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Gresnam, John Fanner, i aged 69, of 
Bruce, Grove, Tottenham, Dee. 30. 

Guwnrtuorpe, J. H., Ist Lieut. Artillery, 
Masulipatam, B.J., Oct. 4. 

Gunryey, Anne, wife of Thomas, W. H. 
G—,Esq., 2nd master of Christ’s Hospital, 
Nov. 7. 

Gwynne, George, Esq.,aged 57, of Brighton, 
in London, Dec. 20. 

Hamitton, Capt. Ist L. C. Bombay, Jately. 

Hamonp, Mrs. Elizabeth, aged 46, wife of 
Frederick George H—-, Esq., of Catherine 
House, Blackheath Road, Jately. 

Hammonp, Mary, widow of the late Henry 
H—, Esq., of Hull, at Camberwell Grove, 
Dec. 22. 

Harpman, Thos. Esq., of Manchester. His 
extensive and highly valuable collection of 
coins and medals, which with great judg- 
ment and much expence, he had collected 
during many vears, were dispersed by auc- 
tion, at the Exchange, Manchester, on the 
the 29th Oct. and three following days. 
at Manchester, /ately. 

Harman, Frederick, d 29, 4th son of 
Ezekiel H—, Esq., of Theobald’s Farm, 
Herts, at Barton tales, Jamaica, Nov. 24, 

Harper, James Ward, Esq., of Wyndham 
Place, Bryanston Square, deeply regretted, 
Dec. 18. 

Harr, Basil, Esq., Surgeon, some time since 
a practitioner in the vil of Marksbury, 
near Bath. It is said that, by his will, 
this gentleman has left his body to be em- 
balmed and preserved in the same way as 
that of the celebrated Jeremy Bentham, 
and to stand by the remains of that remark- 
able man in the museum in which they are 
now deposited. Lately. 

Harreitt, Dolly, 82, supposed to be 
the last descendant of the family of Hart- 

gill, memorable for the murder by Lord 
Stourton, in Jan. 1557, for which he was 
hanged at Salisbury. At West Stower, 
Dorset, Oct. 31. 

Harpy, Sarah, aged 82, relict ofthe late 
George Tickner H—, Fisq., of Saint Law- 
rence, Thanet, at Ramsgate, Dec. 28. 

Hane, John, Esq., 87, of Firfield 
House, Knowle, near Bristol, Jan. 11. 

Harvey, Lady, aged 54, the beloved wife ef 
Vice Admiral Sir Thomas H—, K.C.B., at 
Sholden Lodge, near Upper Deal, Dec. 29. 

Hawker, General Sir Samuel, G.C. H. Col. 
of 3rd Regt. of Drag. Guards, to the great 

ief of his family and sincere regret of 
is friends. in Burton Crescent, Jan. 27. 

Hensuaw, Joseph, Esq., aged 76, 22, Edge- 
ware Road, Dec. 22. 

Herne, Sir William, Knt., aged 94, a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutent of the county, 
formerly Kilerais of Castle Baynard 
Ward, and in 1794, Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, at Old Field Lodge, near 
Maidenhead, Berks, Dec. 20. 

HETHERINGTON, ie 63, surviving dau. of 
the late John H—, Esq., of Newington 
Green, at her house, Frognal, Hampstead, 
Jan. 8. 

Hewirr, W. W. Esq., aged 43, Berkeley 
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Street, Berkeley Square, suddenly, Dec. 

HeyuiceEn, Lieut. John, Ceylon Rifle Regt., 
grandson of the late High Chamberlain 
(Peter H—) to the King of Denmark, at 
Ceylon, lately. r 

Hues, Charles, Esq., at Lisbon, many years 
a merchant of that city, Dec. 22. 

Hoxrson, Mrs., drowned, by the wreck of 
the Protector, off the Sand Heads, near 
Calcutta, Oct. 19. 

Hocx.ey, Joseph, Lez aged 52, for upwards 
of 30 years town-clerk of the borough of 
Guildford, at the Hon. G. C. Norton’s, 10, 
Wilton Place, Dec. 30. 

Hopees, William, a 31, 3rd son of the 
late Edward H—, Esq., Clapham Common, 
Dec. 28. 

Ho.pen, John Irvin, Esq-, banker, of Burs- 
lem, Staffordshire, Nov. 22. 

Horworrtay, Rev. William Henry, rector 
of Blickling and Erpingham, at Blickling, 
Norfolk, Jan. 27. 

Horrow, Lieut. Conan, aged 23, H.M. 63rd 
regt. He was killed by the accidental 
discharge of his fowling-piece, Moulmein, 
E. I. Sept. 8. 

Howarp, Charles Augustus, aged 32, from 
the rupture of a blood vessel, occasioned 
by sea-sickness. He was on his way to 
undertake an appointment of trust, and is 
most sincerely ted by his family, at 

week nie ‘wife f ps H—.E 
OWELL, Fanny, 0 —. Esq., 
at Brcdidhaeourts county Dublin, Jan. rs 

Hueues, Augustus, aged 50, wife of Robert 
H-, ., of Court-Mor, House, at 
Myrtle Hall, near Bristol, Nov. 21. 

Ixves, John, Esq. father of Mrs. Grey, 
widow of the late Bishop of Hereford, 
lately. 

Jounson, Sophia, 20, ygst. dau. of 
Charles M. a we of Grosvenor Place, 
at Camberwell, Dec. 26. 

Jounson, Margaret Hilditch, a 18, 4th 
0 of Danie) Turton J—, of Clapham, 
Jan, 1. 

Joxes, John, aged 81, at Kennington Com- 
mon, Jan, 7. 

Inons1vE, William, Esq., of H. M. 334 regt., 
ch of Hougton le Spring, county Durham, 

an. 3. 
Ives, Cornelius, Esq., 


80, at Bradden 

House, heap pe ire. 

Jacoms, Mary, 2nd dau. of the late Charles 
J—, Esq., of Guilford Street, at Tunbridge 
Wells, Dec. 1. 

Keir, Ann Julia, only dau. of the late Capt. 
George K—, of the 22nd ns, and 
Commandant of His Highness the Nizam’s 
Horse, of hooping , at St. Andrew's, 


Dee. 5. 
. Kerwwarp, John, Esq., a 64, of Lombard 
om 


St., banker, Clapham 
Kent, Robert Thomas, Esq., aged 62, of 
Chesnut Grove, Kingston, Surrey, Dec. 


25. 
Kine, Thomas, Esq., M.D., Maddox Street, 
ite P ae gs 68, 
UCHERE, Peter rT, B 
at Hylands, Essex, Jan. ass 


mon, Dec. 1. 


Lament, lady of Brev. Capt-, 16th N.J., 
of cholera, Gondalor, E.J., Oct. 15. 

Lay, Mary Ann, widow of the late John 
L—, sc i hag Crepping Hall, and mother 
of the . John L—, of Royden, near 
Harlow, Essex, Sept. 29. 

LesprnassE, B. P., rs of Cloudesley Ter- 
race, Islington, Dec. 25. 

Luoypn, Elizabeth, 86, relict of the late 
John Lloyd, Esq., banker, London, at her 
residence in Brighton, Jan. 15. 

Lonspate, James, Esq., aged 62, in Berner’s 

Pct mh a gh 
scomBE, Wintringham, Fsq., 61, for- 
merly Major 10th _ a cath was 
caused by disease of the heart, contracted, 
most probably, whilst serving his country 
in the West Indies. At Clifton, Dec. 8. 

Mackenzie, Hector, Esq., aged 26, 2nd son 
of Capt. M—, of Kinsale, at sea, on his 
ante between Amboyna and ‘Ternate, 
April 6. 

Macrean, Mrs. L. E., wife of George Mac- 
lean, Esq., Governor of Cape Coast Castle, 
suddenly, at Cape Coast Castle, Africa, 
Oct. 15, 1838. 

Macrean, John, Esq., aged 42, late of Cal- 
cutta, in Harley Street, Jan. 14. 

MMicuakt, William, M.D., F.R.S., aged 
55, Maida Hill, Jan. 10. 

Manon, James, me for many years an 
eminent merchant in the West Indies, at 
Paris, Nov. 20, 1838. 

M‘Dowaxr, Walter, Esq., aged 77, at Bar- 
net, Jan. 3. 

Manctes, James, Esq., aged 76, late M.P. 
for Guildford. . He was the son of an emi- 
nent ship-chandler, to which business he 
succeeded, He served the office of High 
Sheriff of Surrey, in 1808. In 1831 he 
was returned to Parliament for Guildford, 
as a reformer, defeating Mr. Holmne Sum- 
ner, the former Member. At Woodbridge, 
near Guildford, lately. 

Mann, John, Esq., aged 88, late of the Stock 
Exchange, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, 


Dee. 19. 

Mansr1Exp, John, Esq., aged 41, former] 
M.P. for Leicester, at Bristol House, Lew 
cestershire, after a short illness, Jan, 9. 

Mansnatt, Mary Shepherd, aged 74, relict 
of thelate Samuel M., Esq., of Dalston, at 
Brighton, Jan. 1. 

Macxetcan, General John, 80, in 
Albany Street, Regent’s Park, 22. 
Martin, Capt., drowned, by the wreck of 
e Protector, off the Sand Heads, near 

cutta, Oct. 19. 

Monk, Capt., drowned, by the wreck of the 
Protector, off the Sand Heads, near Cal- 
cutta, Oct. 19. 

Meap, Grantham, Esq., aged 84, Fore 
Street, Upper Edmonton, Dec. 24. 

Meap, John Clement, Esq., aged 42, at 
Piddletrenthide, Dorset, Jan. 15. 


MeEssEnceER, Thomas, Esq., for some a : 
state page to His Majesty George I "be 
asa 


whom he was much respected, 
confidential servant for a period of more 
than 49 years ; buried at St.James’ Church, 
Piccadilly, Jan. 17. 
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vicar of St. ag, yr 7. ae 
Moorsnepasan, His Highness the Nawab, 
29, rather cabinale. His successor is 
a boy about 10 years of age, who will have 
an income of about 60,000 rupees per 
month. At his palace, Calcutta, Oct. 3. 
Moneawn, Georgina Stella, aged 27, wife of 
E. C. M—, Esq., Hon. Company’s solici- 
tor, at his residence, near Broach, £. J., 
Sept. 16. 
Mownt, George Arthur, aged 22, eld. son of 
William M—, Esq., at Canterbury, sin- 


ted, Jan. 10. 

Morais, Tieut. William, ms - ae xegt. 
F of cholera, Bellary Z.J., Aug. 15. 
nani, Dr. Andrew, Hon. £.1.€.S., 

Edin 4 am mente : 
Nepsam, Robert Henry, ,» ygst. son 
of the late Rev. John N—, rector of Owin- 
, Lincolnshire, at Belize, Honduras, 
. t. 


last. 
Nessrrr, Mr. Charles, aged 64, the eminent 
i e was a native * 
Swalwell, near Newcastle-upou-Tyne, an 
was apprenticed to the celebrated Bewick 
atan early age. His talents in wood en-_ 
were of the first order. At 
pton, Nov. 11. 
O’Keere, Major, 78th regt., at Glasgow, 
Oct. 


ll. 
, Eliza, the beloved wife of Major 
O—, (retired) Madras army, and last sur- 
vi child of the late Sherard Todring- 
ton, ., of Medbourn, Leicestershire, at 


: , . 21. 
Owen, . of H.M. 3rd Buffs, Mussoorie, 
EB.l., Aug. 28. 

Overton, John, Fsq., aged 
years an officer in the Excise. He was a 
native of Tetford, Lincolnshire. In early 

evinced an ardent love of study, 

his unremitted attention for 
to the science of astronomy, 
and being of a mechanical turn, he was 
enabled to fabricate, with the assistance of 
the brazier and the smith, a great variety 
ematical in- 


75, for many 


| the possession of his wido 

his astronomical its, he turned his 
_ searches to the stud af awk coronal 
and ; and, singular to relate, 
own house, with little pro- 
assistance, a work, entitled the 
< of Christ,” 3 nee Riek se 
ed also several other theologica 
vee When we contemplate these vari- 
ous labours, it excites our surprise and ad- 
r th received so 
tle by innate talent 
, accomplish so much, and so 
= — Cottage, King’s 


» Esq., aged 70, of Floore 
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House, Northamptonshire, at Goudhurst, 

Posmane Ss fe of H P 
ALMER, Ma t, wife enry A. P—, 
Esq., of Bristol, at Clifton, Sea 

a Miss, 20 Upper Woburn Place, 

an. 9. 

Penny, Bathsheba, aged 89, widow of Henry 
P—, Esq., in Kensington Square, Jan. 7. 
Peprercorne, Lieut. (Brev. pt.) Edward, 
16th N.J., of cholera, in Camp, near Con- 

door, E.J., Oct. 9. 

Purtureps, Susan March, aged 81, relict of 
Thomas March P—, Esq., of Garendon 
Park, Leicestershire, at rk lington, Dec. 

5 


Puituirres, Laura Nairne, infant dau. of 
Charles P—, Esq., Camberwell Grove, 
Jan. 2. 

Poruitt, Adelaide Emily Sophia, 9, 
past. dau. of F. P—, Hag Mb. Bun 

am Park, Bedfordshire, - 28. 

Pownatt, James, Esq., th 96, Jan. 2; 
and on the 4th, Elizabeth, his wife, aged 
89, at Tottenham. 

Prenpverorass, Edward Frederick, aged 64, 

. eee — 21. : 5 sine 
RiuN, Geo; ragge, anil ‘ton 
Park, Cheltenbams ; and of Yeovil, Somer- 
setshire, at the Somerset Hotel, Strand, 
Jan. 12. 

Raye, Crosier, Esq., aged 66, in Maddox 
Street, Noy. 21. 

Rawnvouipn, Martha, 26, wife of the 
Rev. Herbert R—, Curate of Mitcham, 
Surrey, and 2nd dan. of Vickris Pryor, 
Esq., of Baldock, Herts, in Pont Street, 
Guivenn Place, Jan. 2. 

Rawtrys, Harriet, the beloved wife of Capt. 
W. R—, 40th regt. Madras N.I., at 
Masulipatam, £.J., Sept. 22, 1838. 

Rawirws, lady of Capt. R—, 40th N.L., 
Masulipatam, £.J., t. 25. 

Rees, Capt. Walter Williams, Bengal army, 
Nov. 14. 

Ricwarpson, Mrs. Thomasin, aged 82, relict 
= the late William R—, Esq., at Kendal, 

an. 4. 

Riprey, Mary, 70, relict of the late 
Rev. Thomas Vicar of Wootton 
Bassett, Wilts, in Charlotte Street, Bed- 
ford Square, Jan. 14. 

Rirrry, C. N., Esq., at his house, Clapham, 
Surrey, Jan. 9. 

Rivaz, Maria, aged 41, wife of Francis R—, 
Fons at Hollywood Grove, New Brompton, 

an. 2. 

Rosins, —, Esq., and wife, drowned by the 
wreckof the Protector, off the Sand Heads, 
near Calcutta, Oct. 19. 

Rose, the Rev. Hugh James, Principal of 
King’s College, at Florence, Dee. 22. 

Ross, Lieut.-Col. Hugh, commanding 7th 
regt., N.J., Cawnpore, E.J., Oct. 3. 

Rotanp, John, Esq., of the Poor Law Com- 
mission Office, Somerset House, of para- 
lysis, in ge Buildings, Jan. 3. 

Rowtranps, Griffith, Esq., at a very ad- 
vanced age, High Street, Marylebone, 
Dec. 26. 


SaBroza, Baron, Governor of Goa, £.J., 
Oct. 14. 


~~ a ee | 
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Saypys, the Rev. Sir Edwin Bayntun, rec- 
tor of Winstone, and son of Sir Edwin 
Bayntun Sandys, Bart., at Winstone, 
Gloucestershire, Dec. 21. 

Seton, Ann Maria, wife of Miles Charles 
Ss—, ., at Maida Hill, Nov. 28. 

Sewarp, Miss, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. S—, at her brother’s house, Chelten- 
ham, Jan. 3. 

Suerrarp, Phillip, Esq., aged 71, at Dun- 
kirk, Dec. 18. 

Ssosert, Theodosia, wife of Frederick S—, 
Esq., Old Brompton, Dec. 18. 

Simpson, Hon. Mrs. Bridgeman, at Bilton 
Hall, Warwickshire, /ately. 

Simpson, Martha, aged 56, wife of John S—, 
of Carlisle Street, Soho, Dec. 23. 

Simpson, Eliza, wife of James S—, Esq., of 
Northumberland St., Edinburgh, Jan. 15. 

Smitu, —, Esq., drowned, by the wreck of 
the Protector, off the Sand Heads, near 
Calcutta, Oct. 19. 

Synetxt, Lieut. John Coxetter, R.N., at 
Edinburgh, lately. 

Sweyp, Elizabeth, 5th dau. of the late Ralph 
s—, Eo of Keel Hall, and Barbara, dau. 
of Sir Walter W. Bagot, Bart., of Blith- 
field, by the lady Barbara, dau. of Wm. 
2nd Farl of Dartmouth, at Brereton, near 
Lichfield, Dec. 1. 

Sourtu, Rachel, widow of William S—, Esq. 
formerly of the Registrars’ Office of the 
gh of Chancery, and of Buckden, Hants, 

23. 


Sreecuty, Agnes Charlotte, aged 29, the 
beloved wiie of R. S—, Feq., and ygst. 
dau. of the late Rev. B. C. Kennett, rec- 
tor of East Llsley, Berks, at Brompton, 
Jan. 4. 

Stewart, Rev. Andrew, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
aged 66, at the Manse of Erskine, Feb. 28. 

Sritemay, Mary, aged 88, relict of the late 
song 8--, ns at Winchelsea, Sussex, 

an. 2. 

Sturmer, William, Esq., a 

wari Gen. Auditors’ 
8 


45, of the 
ce, Calcutta, 


Suxeas, Mrs. Catherine, 66, relict of 
the late Peter S—, Esq., Calcutta, Sep. 25. 

Suttivan, Harriett Anne, aged 16, eld. dau. 
rs hey S—, Esq., Ootacamund, £. J., 

pt. 3. 

Taytor, George, Esq., deeply r tted, 
Beaufort Row, Chelsea, mS 3. “gar 

Taytor, John, Esq., aged 99, the univer- 
sally respected patriarch of English artists. 
He was many years a drawing master, until 
he accumulated sufficient to retire with 
comfort. He was an original member of the 
‘* Incorporated Society of Artists,” the pre- 
cursor of the Royal Academy. He remem- 


bered the execution of the Scots Lords on 
‘Tower-hill, in 1716. In Cirencester-place, 
Nov. 21. wie “A 

TarsuttT, William B. Esq., aged 63, Dec. 31. 

Tuacxwe.t, Edmond, infant son of Major- 
Gen. T—, 3rd Light Dragoons, at Cawn- 
pore, E. I., June - 

TueosaLtp, Thomas, son of T—, Esq., 
Stockwell, Senior Fellow of Caius College, 
ae and Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, at Hampstead, Dec. 21. 

Tomurnson, John, Esq., of Cliffeville, Staf- 
fordshire, Nov. 12. 

Townsenp, Elizabeth Lawrence, aged 37, 
3rd dau. of the late R. L. '—, D.D., 
of Bishop's Cleeve, Gloucestershire, at 
Knighton, Radnorshire, Dec, 3. 

Trarrorp, Fanny, aged 16, 2nd dau. of 
Col. T—, at Frankfort, Dec. 28. 

Train, 78, widow of the Rev. Arch— 
deacon T—, at Lisburn, Ireland, Nov. 30. 

Trorrenr, Mary Stuart, 2nd dau. of Capt- 
T, of Ballindean, at Edinburgh, Jan. 13. 

Trurer, Emerentia, aged 80, relict of the 
late Peter John T—, . Church Com- 
—_ ofthe Colony, Cape of Good Hope, 

ct. Xt. 

Tucx, R. Esq. He has left the munificent 
legacy of 10001, to the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Hospital. Strumpshaw, Norfolk, 
lately. 

Tucxer, Miss Jane, dau. of the late Rev. 
P. T—, of Morchard Bishop, at Therver- 
ton, ce Dec. ow d, Esq, aged 73 

TUGWELL, award, 4 © 
of Crowe Hall, near Battle, Jan. 14. 

Tuson, John, Esq., aged 80, Su m, at 


the residence of his son, R Place, 
Dec. 10. 

Warnewnricat, Anne Elizabeth, 27, 
2nd dau. of the late John W—, ay at 


Islington, Dec. 21. 

Waxenam, Rev. Henry, aged 75, Rector of 
pam Suffolk, he was of Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, and instituted to Ing- 
ham, 1790. At Ingham, Dec. 5. 

Waxtey, Michael, of 
to Thomas Wakley, Esq., M.P., for Fins- 
bury, at Charmouth, Devon, Nov. 30. 

Wa .pecrave, Capt., the Hon. William, 
R.N., 2nd son of the late, and brother of 
the present, Lord Radstock, Dec. 20. 

Watterr, —, Esq., only son of Brev. Major 
W—, Commandant of Jaffna. He was 
killed by an elephant, at which he fired, 
while out elephant hunting, near Colombo, 
Ceylon, oe 27. 

Waraen, Mary, aged 52, the beloved wife 
of Nathaniel W—, Esq., of 17, Euston 
Square, London, after a painful and lin- 
gering illness, Dec. 25. 


[Wotices of Marriages, §c., are received by Mr. W. F. Watson, 52, Princes Street, Edinburgh; Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, 6, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; Mrs. Meyler, Abbey Churchyard, Bath; No. 61, Boulevart St. Martin, Paris ; 


Adam Smith, Esq., Calcutta ; and can be forwarded by Booksellers from every part of the Kingdom.) 
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Illustrated by 


_ Tue heart of the great Henry of 
France was still occupied exclusively 
n with the love of his youth, the fair Ga- 
___ brielle,* when the idea of his marriage 
___-with the beautiful Marie de Medicis 
fir crossed his mind. Sully has re- 

t corded the conversation in which his 
fs _ monarch for the first time mentioned 
to him the niece of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and as it is, perhaps, the 
most curious colloquy extant on the 
subject of a royal marriage, it will 
stand here most appropriately intro- 
_ ductory to the mention made of their 
— nupti This conversation took place 

in the year 1598, when France (after a 


‘al by the birth of heirs. France 


the following dialogue between him 
_ and his great minister, Sully. 
_ The king at certain intervals ap- 
red so pensive and reserved, that it 
not difficult to perceive that some 
_ uneasiness preyed on his mind, 
was the more convinced of it, 
his majesty twice ordered me to 
him apart for particular conver- 
and then remained silent. Now, 
ning from his visit to the Duke de 
m, his majesty sx«w me as I en- 
ed the court, and calling me, made 
go with him into the garden, which 
xtremely large and beautiful; he 
my hand as usual, with his finger 
een mine, then he ordered the door 
ot, and every person kept out 


eries of civil war, which might 


* See these Portraits and Memoirs in “ The 
azine” for Dec. 1884, and Jan. 1835. 
L. XIV —MAnCH, 1839. 
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again befal France if he died without 
heirs, and how the poor kingdom would 
be torn in pieces by the disputes with 
the Prince de Condé, and other princes 
of the blood. The king then proceeded 
to consider with me what princes of 
Europe he should choose for a wife, in 
case his marriage with Queen Margaret 
should be dissolved. He set out with a 
sketch of the qualities he required in a 
wife, which showed very plainly to me, 
that by asking what was impossible to 
meet in one, he did not really intend 
to fix on any. 

“That I may not repent of matri- 
mony, said the Great Henry, nor draw 
upon myself a misfortune of all others 
said to be the greatest, that of marrying 
a wife disagreeable in person and mind, 
I must find these seven qualifications 
in her whom I shall espouse—beauty, 
prudence, softness, wit, fruitfulness, 
riches, and a royal birth.” 

Not one in Europe was there with 

om he chose to be satisfied; but he 
pursued the catalogue of the disposable 
princesses. 

“I should have no objection to the 
Infanta of Spain,” resumed Henry ; 
“ although she is a little advanced in 
years, provided that with her I could 
marry the Low Countries, even though 
I should be obliged to restore to you 
the earldom of Bethune ; neither would 
I refuse the Princess Arabellat of Eng- 
land, if, as it is publicly said, the Eng- 
lish crown really belongs to her. I 
I have likewise heard of some prin- 
cesses of Germany, whose names I have 
forgotten ; but the women of that coun- 
try don’t suit me; I should fancy I 
were wedded to a hogshead of wine ; 
besides, France had once a German 
queen,t who had liked to have ruined 
it ; all this has given me a disgust to 


* The unfortunate Lady Arabella Stuart, just 
then cruelly persecuted by Elizabeth on account of 
the foolish pretences of her partizans. 

+ Isabeau of Bavaria. See this Portrait and 
Memoir in “ The Lady’s Magazine” for May, 1833 
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the ambitious ladies of Germany. The 
sisters of Prince Maurice of Orange 
have likewise been named to me; 
but, besides that they are Protestants, 
which would give great umbrage to the 
chief of my subjects; they are the 
daughters of a nun, which would still 
more embroil me with Rome. Now, 
the Duke of Florence has a niece, said 
to be very beautiful, but she has de- 
scended from the meanest family in 
Christendom that bears princely rank ; 
for it is only some fourscore years ago, 
since her ancestors were only citizens 
and merchants in Florence ; besides, she 
is of the same race with the queen-mo- 
ther, Catherine de Medicis,* who did 
so much mischief to France, and to me 
in particular.” 

This was a most cogent reason ; but 
it was certainly not urged by Henry in 
a candid spirit, for all his objections 
were raised from a secret motive, which, 
as it appears, even his clear-sighted 
minister had not as yet discerned. 
Henry, after having thus discussed the 
qualifications of the princesses of Eu- 
rope, proceeded to comment on the 
daughters of the nobility of France, 
near enough allied to the blood-royal, 
to entitle them to the hand of their so- 
vereign. 

* Of those within my own kingdom, 
my kinswoman of Guise,+ Louise Mar- 
guerite of Lorraine would please me 
best, notwithstanding the malicious re- 
ports that she loves poulets in paper 
better than in fricassee ; for my part, 
I not only believe these reports to be 
false, but I should rather chuse a wife 
who is a little fond of gallantry, than 
one who wanted understanding ; but 
I am apprehensive that the violent af- 
fection Mademoiselle de Guise shows 


* See this Portrait and romantic Memoir in 
(the Lady’s Magazine,) July, 1836. 

Tt She was a most beautiful princess, and it 
was once proposed to end the miseries of the 
siege of Paris, by marrying her to Henry, and 
thus uniting his party with that of Guise. The 
sarcastic lampoons of that day charged her with 
earrying on an intrigue with the Duc de Belle- 
garde, master of the horse, the handsomest man 
of his time and Henry’s rival with the fair Ga- 
brielle. Poulets were a sort of billet-doux men- 
tioned in this lampoon, and to this Henry alludes, 
in his comment on the Princess of Guise. 
this Portrait and Memoir in (the Lady’s Maga- 
zine,) Oct. 1836. 
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for her brothers would create some dis- 
orders if she were queen.” 

After this the king named all the 
marriageuble princesses of France, but 
to as little purpose, though he acknow- 
ledged some to be beautiful, as the 
Duke de Maines’ two daughters, al- 
though of a brown complexion; the 
two daughters of the Duke d’Aumale, 
and three of the Duke de Longueville 
were either too young or not to his 
taste. He afterwards named the Prin- 
cess de Rohan, Mademoiselles Luxem- 
bourgh and Guemené ; but the first was 
a Protestant, the second not old enough, 
and the persons of the two others did 
not please him ; each for some reason 
was in turn excluded. He considered 
that if he entered into an engagement 
of that kind, it would be with a de- 
sign of giving his wife the manage- 
ment of his domestic affairs, as accord- 
ing to the course of nature, he should 
probably die before her, and leave 
children very young: consequently, she 
ought to be able to superintend their 
education, and govern France during 
a minority. isin 

Weary, at length, of endeavourin 
to find ‘cut what the king aimed ob 
Sully continues, “I said, ‘ But what is 
it you mean, sire, by so many affirma- 
tives and negatives, excepting that you 
are desirous of marrying, but cannot 
find a woman on pa’ 6 qualified to be 
your wife? By the manner in which 
you named the Infanta Clara Eugenia, 
it should seem that great heiresses were 
most to your taste; but can you ex- 
pect that heaven should raise a Mar- 
garet of Flanders, or a Mary of Bur- 
gundy from the dead, for you, or re- 
store the Queen of England to her 
youth?’ I added, smiling, ‘ that for 
proof of the qualities he demanded, I 
saw no better expedient than to bring 
Ms the beauties hp pines together, 

om the ages of eighteen to thirty, 
that by talking with them in person, 
he might judge of their temper and 
talents ;’ but, I concluded more seri- 
ously, ‘ that to my mind his majesty 
had better strike off from his seven re- 
quisites, great fortune and royal birth, 
and content himself with a beautiful 
and clever wife, who was like to keep 
his heart, and bring him lovely chil- 
dren as heirs to France.’ 


Pe 


— 


ERLES. | 
‘This was just the conclusion to which 
grea ‘A 


enry had been labouring to 

hi ious prime minister. 
_ “©Well,’ replied Henry, ‘ setting 
_ aside your advice regarding the as- 
sembly of beauties, with which I am 
mightily diverted, I have brought you 
to that the lady whom I am 


know a person in whom all qualities, 
_ excepting royal birth and riches, are 


_ «J should say, sire,’ replied I, with 
—< simplicity, ‘that you must be 

much better acquainted with her than 
I am; for I cannot guess who it is 
you mean.’ 

«© Tf you cannot 
her to you,’ said Henry, ‘but you 
only affect this ignorance, to oblige me 
to mention her myself.’ 

_ “*Name her, then,’ I replied, ‘ for 
Treally have not wit enough to find her 
out ?” 


*« Ah, how dull you are;’ cried the 
king ; but,’ added he, in some con- 
fusion, at the discovery of his weak- 
ness, ‘ confess that all these qualities 
meet in my ined ; not that I have 
any design of marrying her; yet I 

-™* Gaied tknow iat ya would say, 
, & not being able to meet with any 


ess, I must name 


‘my head to make her my wife.” 
_ “ My astonishment was t when 
I found the end of all these artifices, 
nd the conviction struck me that his 
esty seriously thought of this most 


nwi marriage. I affected, how- 
Bee to eliove was jesting. My 

ssimulation did not succeed ; Henry 

id not made such a painful effort to 
| there. 


_ **T command you,’ said ae 
speak ¢ thoughts freely, you have 
s cq iar the right of ipaaking to me 
plain truths; do not apprehend that I 
ll be offended with you for doing so, 
provided it is in private, though in 
Beis feprseited wo hin the di 
he to him the dis- 
-of so scandalous an alliance, 
| orwell kama 
ibles of a doubtful succession, would 
embarrass it tenfold; for if he should 
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other, I should one day take it into 
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legitimate the children he had by the fair 
Gabrielle, yet that would not hinder the 
eldest, who was born in a double adul- 
tery, from being inferior to the second, 
whose birth was attended with but half 
that disgrace, and both must yield to 
those he had by her after she became 
his wife; it would be impossible to 
settle their claims, which could not fail 
of becoming grounds for endless quar- 
rels and civil wars. ‘ I leave you, sire,’ 
I concluded, ‘ to make reflections on 
all this, before I say any more.’ 

««« That would not be amiss,’ replied 
the king, overwhelmed by my argu- 
ments, ‘ for you have said enough of 
this matter for the first time.’ 

« But such was the tyranny of that 
blind passion to which he was sub- 
jected, that in spite of himself he re- 
sumed the subject the next moment, 
by asking me, ‘ whether I had any 
thoughts that the French nobility would 
rise in rebellion, if he actually married 
his mistress.’ 

“ This question convinced me that 
his heart had received an incurable 
wound, and I treated it accordingly. 
We continued three hours alone in that 
garden, and I had the consolation to 
leave Henry fully convinced of the 
reasonableness of my objections.” 

It appears from the history of Pére 
Perefixe, that although Henry for the 
first time mentioned Marie de Medicis 
among the list of princesses on whom 
he was likely to bestow his hand, yet 
his present wife and some of his minis- 
ters had resolved that this princess and 
none other should be the successor of 
Margueritte de Valois, who had herself 
signified at Rome her willingness to 
comply with the intended divorce in 
case the king gave his hand to her 
kinswoman Marie. de Medicis; but 
when the king’s intention of marrying 
the Fair Gabrielle was made known at 
Rome, soon after the colloquy held with 
Sully, all parties wereoverwhelmed with 
consternation. Thereupon, Queen Mar- 
gueritte withdrew her consent to the 
divorce, and vowed she never would 
yield her place to Madame Liancour 
who had so long scandalized France 
by double adultery. Madame de Lian- 
cour, to be even with her, lost no time in 
forwarding to Rome, by means of her 
agent Sillery, the meen for the 

Q 
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divorce, that infamous collection of ¢=- 
lumnies, afterwards found in the Vati- 
can, which has cast such a slur on the 
honour of the ill-fated Margueritte. 

The pope, tormented at the annoy- 
ances, and dreading similar calamities 
to those which occurred in the previous 
century upon the divorce of Henry VIII. 
from Catherine of Arragon, when a 
Bourbon sacked Rome, was far from 
easy at the present discussions. As a 
remedy, the pope commanded a solemn 
fast to be held in Rome, as if all the 
Romans going without their dinners 
could inspire the great Henry with 
rational ideas on the subject of marriage. 
From that time the divorce remained in 
abeyance, and Henry in his turn began 
to think with consternation on the long 
delays in the progress of the divorce 
between Henry VIII. of England. 

In the course of a few months, how- 
ever, the untimely death of the Fair 
Gabrielle,* set Henry’s heart at liberty, 
and the divorce once more proceeded 
with the full consent of Queen Mar- 
gueritte ; but before it could be brought 
to a conclusion, Henry had again fallen 
in love, and was weak enough to give a 
written promise of marriage to Made- 
moiselle d’Entragues, and when Sully 
tore it in pieces, as related in the me- 
moirt of this lady, Henry had the still 
greater folly to write another and put it 


into that vixen’s hands, who used it, as_. 
might be expected, to the demolition of . 


the peace of his married life. 

«I was not of opinion,” says Sully, 
“that this incident ought to stop the 
affair of the divorce, nor hinder another 
wife being sought for the king, but 
rather that it should hasten both. His 
majesty’s agents at Rome made, there- 
fore, the first overture of a marriage 
between Henry and the Princess Marie 
de Medicis, daughter to the late Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. By the force of re- 
iterated importunity the king suffered 
us to proceed in this business, and even 
appointed the Constable, the Chancellor 
Sillery, Villeroi, and me, to treat with 
the grand duke’s envoy whom he sent 
to Paris on the business. Joaunini was 
the person deputed by Florence.” 

Marie de Medicis was the daughter 


* See these particulars in her Memoir. ~ 
+ See Portrait and Memoir of Madame de 
Vernueil, in “* Lady’s Magazine,” June 1836. 
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of Francis, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, by the Archduchess, Jane of 
Austria ; therefore if Henry (as we 
have just seen) objected to her parvenu 
descent on the side of the merchant 
princes of the house of Medicis, he 
could not deny that she was grand- 
daughter to the imperial family. This 
princess was an orphan, her father 
having died in the year 1588, and, as 
he left an only daughter, his brother 
Ferdinand de Medicis became Grand 
Duke, and acted as guardian to his 
niece. She was born April 26th, 1573. 

Marie de Medicis inherited 600,000 
crowns besides a splendid endowment 
of jewels, no inconsiderable portion of 
the great riches of her house. Marie 
was twenty-seven years of age when 
she married,* had she been younger 
her temper would probably have better 
assimilated to her new country. 

Sully hurried on the royal contract, 
lest Henry should change his mind, 
and Joannini, the ambassador from 
Florence, no sooner arrived in Paris, 
says Sully, “than I had the marriage 
articles drawn and instantly signed b 
us all. I was pitched upon to tee 
the news to che king, who was far from 
expecting that the business was con- 
cluded so suddenly. As soon as I 
entered his apartment he asked whence 
I came? 

«*T come, sire, from marrying you,’ 
was my reply. The king remained for 
a quarter of an hour, as if struck with 
a thunderbolt. He afterwards began 
to pace the chamber hastily ; at len 
recovering himself like a man who has 
taken a sudden resolution— 

«¢ Well,’ said he, rubbing his hands, 
‘well! de par dieu! be it so! Since 
there is no remedy. If I must marry 
for the good of my kingdom, I must.’ 

“He acknowledged to me that the 
fear of succeeding no better in his 
second than his first marriage was 
the cause of his irresolution. By no 
means a strange caprice of the human 
mind, when his fair intended was yet 
a stranger to him.” 

Henry had been willing enough to 
marry either of his mistresses, the real 


* In the Memoir of Galligai, p. 32, vol. 12, 
March 1838, we have erroneously printed that 
this princess was sixteen years of age when 
married—she was then twenty-seven years of age. 
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ects of his heart’s choice, but his 
-relu e arose from his aversion to a 
State marriage with a princess he had 
_ The marriage, though contracted in 
the year 1599, was not solemnized 
until the following year. 
During the interval between the 
: king’s contract and his marriage, he 
bec every day more attached to 
“- ademoiselle d’Entragues; she held 
tl ise of marriage from him, and 
gave herself all the airs of a queen ; the 


—— of the king’s ministers, 
however, prevailed, and Bellegarde 
was sent to Florence to be the bearer 
‘the procuration of marriage with 

ie de Medicis. As this Adonis of 

the French court had been Henry’s 
rival in more than one instance, the 
choice of the king’s deputy doesnot seem 
to have been very prudent. Bellegarde 
was, however, iy the bearer of the 
ation, the bride’s uncle,the Grand 
Ferdinand, was the proxy who 


yee in her Henry’s name. 
__ It was not till October 17th, 1600, 


hat Marie de Medicis left Florence, 
; having embarked at Leghorn with an 
‘ escort of seventeen gallies, borrowed or 
> hired by Henry, for he did not possess 

_ a single ship; she landed after a most 
Seeoenens voyage, at Toulon, whence 
she came by the way of Marseilles and 
‘ Avignon to Lyons. As soon as Henry 
___ Was informed of her arrival, he quitted 
__ his camp, being then engaged in a war 
with the Duke of Savoy ; it was very 
_ rainy weather, but he set out to ride 
“post to Lyons, attended by a great part 
Li Staal his court. It was twelve 
lock at night when he got tothe bridge 
' Lyons, and there he waited a full 
our drenched with rain, and almost pe- 
shed with cold, for it was the night 
the 9th of November. He chose to 
ibmit to these inconveniences rather 
in announce his name, which would 
di mnave put an end to the delay and 
an ning the gates at that time 
ght. a had Sestive mindon sur- 
‘the queen, and got wet through 

r than spoil his project. At last 
dmitted into the town. The 
at supper when he alighted. 
isted in his intention of see- 
her at table before he was made 
vn to her, he went in as far as 


. 
went 
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the drawing-room, which was very 
much crowded, but he was known, 
the moment he appeared, by those near- 
est the door, who opened the throng 
to make way for him, upon which his 
majesty went away directly without 
going further. 

The queen in the meantime became 
very well aware who was at hand, but 
still gave no other signs of agitation 
than putting away the plates as fast 
as she was served with any thing, so 
that she seemed to have set down 
rather for form’s sake than to sup. 

After the table was removed, she 
retired directly to her chamber. The 
king, who waited only for this, came 
to her chamber door, and ordered M. 
le Grand to go before; he knocked so 
hard, that the queen thought it must 
be the king, upon this she stepped 
forward at the very instant that M. le 
Grand entered the room, who was fol- 
lowed by his majesty, at whose feet 
the queen instantly threw herself. The 
king raised her up and embraced her 
with great-tenderness, and all that was 
polite, passionate, and respectful, passed 
on both sides. After the first compli- 
ments were over, the king took her hand 
and led her to the fire-place, where 
he continued talking with her more 
than half an hour. Sully, who was of 
the riding party to Lyons, says, ‘‘ That 
the marriage ceremony was performed 
that very evening without any pomp, 
and that the party then attended the 
king to supper, where he ate very spa- 
ringly, and afterwards dismissed us to 
refresh ourselves.” A public marriage 
took place between the royal pair at 
the cathedral of Lyons, December the 
10th. 

Henry staid with his bride some time 
in the south, negociating the 
which was afterwards concluded with 
the Duke of Savoy. He made an ex- 
cuse to go to Paris on this business, 
and while the young Queen followed 
him slowly to Nemours, he crossed the 
Seine, and took the opportunity of 
devoting three days to his mistress, 
the Marchioness of Vernueil—as his 
favorite Bassompierre, companion in 
iniquity, and attendant at this esca- 
pade, has informed the world. He 
proceeds to say, that when the Queen 
arrived at Nemours, Henry rode post 
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to meet her, and carried her to Fon- 
tainebleau, where she staid some days 
before her entry into Paris, 

Sully had the superintendence of 
her magnificent entry—these are his 
words; 

« She brought with her, her uncle, 
Don John, and an illegitimate cousin 
of the family of Medicis, Virgilius 
Ursinus, who had been brought up 
with her while quite young, and had 
conceived hopes above his condition. 
Many more Italians of both sexes were 
in her train: amongst others, a girl 
called Leonora Galligai,* and a young 
man named Concini, who afterwards 
played a great part in France. 

“1 went to Paris eight days before 
the queen to make preparations for the 
ceremony of her entry, which was per- 
formed with great magnificence. The 
next day, the king brought the queen 
and the whole court to dine with me 
at the arsenal.” 

It was at this festival, that Sully 
san the trick on the queen’s Italian 
adies, by substituting for water in 
their Burgundy the white wine of 
Arbois, which is clear and colourless 
as rock water; the ladies all became 
merrier than was quite becoming, but 
as the joy of the occasion had over- 
come the gravity of the prime minister, 
no one thought the worse of the poor 
ladies. 

Sully, at this marriage festival, or- 
dered all the cannon of the arsenal to 
be fired three times. From the arse- 
nal, the queen was carried in a litter 
along the moats of the city, and lodged 
that night at Zamet’s house, the king’s 
banker, and after that at the Louvre. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
house of Medici, the ladies prided 
themselves on their skill in composing 
ballets. Marie de Medicis contrived 
several of these splendid representa- 
tions, wherein herself and her ladies 
took part. Just after her marriage, 
she composed a ballet, and danced in 
it with thirteen ladies of her court, a 
sort of quadrille, called escadron. 

Henry who stood by, pointed out 


* See this portrait and Memoir, March, 1838, 
and a tale succeeding this Memoir of Marie de 
Medicis, in which are given the extraordinary 
details of the latter days of her life. 
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the fair dancers to the pope’s nuncio, 
saying, “ Monsieur, in all my marti 
experience I never saw a finer squa- 
dron, or one more perilous to the heart 
of man to encounter.” 

The whole of the succeeding year, 
from the marriage of the queen to the 
birth of the dauphin, Sully declares 
was spent by the court in balls and 
festivals. Preparations were made for 
the queen’s confinement at Fontaine- 
bleau. 

In a letter he wrote to Sully, some 
days before that event, Henry says— 

“‘ Bring no people on business with 
you at this time, no mention must be 
made of any thing of the kind during 
the first week of my wife’s lying-in, 
we shall have sufficient employment to 
hinder her from getting cold.” 

At length, says the faithful minister, 
the moment arrived which was to fill 
the whole kingdom with joy ; the queen 
on the 17th of September 1601 gave 
birth to a dauphin, whose strong health 
as well as that of the queen, filled the 
kingdom with hope, and to no one 
gave more joy than myself, for I was 
attached to the king by the tenderest 
ties of affection. He was so well con- 
vinced of this truth, that he did me 
the honour to give me notice of the 
birth of the dauphin by a billet, which 
at ten at night he sent from Fontaine- 
bleau to Paris containing —_ these 
words: “ The queen has just brought 
me a son; I send you the news that 
you may rejoice with me.” He or- 
dered me (by La Varrene in another 
letter he sent me as grand master of 
the ordnance) to fire the cannon of 
the arsenal for the birthof the dauphin, 
which was performed in such a manner 
that the report was even heard by him 
at Fontainebleau! 

Henry seems to have acted over 
again, with his little babe, the same 
fond scene performed by his own 
grandfather, the gallant king Henry 
of Navarre; the king, according to Pére 
Perefixe, “ placed the infant’s hand on 
the hilt of his own ee to 
heaven to give him grace only to make 
use of it for God’s glory, and the 
defence of France. My dearest,” con- 
tinued he, turning to the queen, “ be 
of good cheer, for God has granted us 
what we wanted.” Just at that in- 
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stant a shock of earthquake was felt, 
which was perceptible all over France. 
Perhaps this phenomenon coincided 
with the superstition which was ever 
lurking in the great mind of Henry. 

“ He had carefully sought,” pursues 
Sully, “the best watches that could 
be procured, that the exact moment of 
the birth of the dauphin might be 
known, and then he commanded La 
Riviere, his first physician, to calcu- 
late the royal infant’s nativity. The 
various emotions that assailed the heart 
of Henry, when his heir was presented 
to him, made him forget La Riviere 
and his nativity, who had, however, 
nothing else to engage his attention, 
since a female attended the queen 
named Louise Bourgeois.” 

Those were curious times when a 

royal physician had nothing better to 
employ him than to cast horoscopes. 
Physicians in those days did the work 
of conjurors. 
_ About a fortnight afterwards, the 
king and his prime minister were talk- 
ing over the celebrated prediction of 
the astrologer La Brosse (which Sully 
did not scruple to affirm was the origin 
of his unswerving adherence to the 
fortunes of Henry), and moralized on 
its extraordinary fulfilment in every 
particular, when the king suddenly 
remembering the horoscope he had 
ordered the first physician to com- 
mence in the queen’s chamber, con- 
tinues Sully, “he became curious in 
regard to his infant son’s fortune, and 
immediately sent for the physician, La 
Riviere, to discuss the nativity.” 

La Riviere, it seems, was very sulky 
because his conjurations had not been 
thought of before, and Henry had both 
to scold and coax him before he would 
communicate the dauphin’s fortunes ; at 
last with a discontented air he said— 

** Sire, your son will live out the 
common of man (that was a mistake 

he died at Sorty two) and will reign 
than you, but his inclination and 

yours will be very different, he will be 
obstinate in his opinions (he was only 
too flexible) often governed by his own 
whims and sometimes by those of others 
(he never had a will of his own), it will 
be safer to 9 — oy it needed 
no horoscope to out that) impending 
ruin threatens all your Silisselh-aociety: 
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all the effects of your prudence will be 
destroyed, he will perform great things, 
will be fortunate in his designs, and 
make a great figure in Europe ; (never 
was astrologer more mistaken) in his time 
there will be a vicissitude of peace and 
war; he will have children, and after 
him things will grow worse. This is 
all you can know from me, and more 
than I had intended to tell you.” 

The king, after musing on what he 
had heard for a little while, said to La 
Riviere, ““ You mean this in allusion to 
the protestants.’ ” 

««T shall say no more,’” replied the 
physician. 

“* His majesty and I continued a long 
time in conversation making reflections 
on every word spoken by La Riviere, 
which strongly remained on the king’s 
mind.” 

Here was a pretty employment for a 
king and his minister, two of the wisest 
men of their age. 

* It was not possible for me to re- 
main long at Fontainebleau, but the 
king continued to write to me from 
time to time a minute account of 
everything that happened. ‘ You can- 
not imagine,’ says he, in one of these 
letters, chee well my wife is recovered ; 
she dresses her head herself,* and talks 
already of getting up.’ In another, 
when the dauphin was but nine days 
old, he says, ‘ The queen is surprisingly 
strong, and goes already to her closet ; 
my son is likewise very well, I thank 
God these are the best news I can send 
to a faithful and affectionate servant 
whom I tenderly love.” 

Henry sent his son to St. Germain 
to be nursed on account of the salubrity 
of the air ; he chose to have him shown 
to all Paris, for which purpose he was 
carried openly through the midst of 
this great city, an example imitated, 
with improvements, in the case of the 
recently born Count de Paris by the 
descendant of Henry the 4th, the pre- 
sent Duke of Orleans. 

“ Henry the 4th had made a promise 
to the queen, that if she brought him a 
son he would present her with the cas- 


* The intolerable yoke of etiquette was sub- 
sequently laid on the royal family of France by 
the absurd palace regulations of Louis 14th. We 
see here under the king’s own hand, that his royal 
partner dressed her own hair. _ 
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tle of Monceaux. ‘My wife,” said he, 
in a letter to me, “ has earned Mon- 
ceaux by bringing me a son, therefore 
I desire you will send for the President 
Forget, to confer with him about the 
affair.’ ” 

« The city of Paris having likewise 
promised the queen a present of a suit 
of tapestry hangings for her chamber, 
his majesty in this letter reminded me 
to demand it.” 

“ Five days before the birth of the 
dauphin, the Infanta Anne Maria, his 
future wife, was born in Spain.” 

For afew months after she became 
the mother of a dauphin, the life of the 
young queen seems to have been spent 
in the highest degree of worldly felicity. 
Ignorant of her husband’s attachment 
to Madame de Verneuil, it would have 
been happy for her if the inquisitive 
propensities of her favourite, esis 
Galligai, had never been exercised to 
obtain information which for ever de- 
stroyed the domestic happiness of the 
queen and her royal partner. The first 
matrimonial quarrel took place just be- 
fore the queen was likely again to 
increase the royal family. Henry vow- 
ed vengeance against all the Jtalians of 
the queen’s household, and threatened 
that they should forthwith be expelled 
from France; but fears of harrassing 
the queen in her delicate situation 
caused him to suspend the order for 
the banishment of her foster-sister, 
Leonora and others, her aiders and 
abettors. Nevertheless, Henry cer- 
tainly loved his wife—though he did 
not give to her his undivided heart, he 
gave her his confidence and informed 
her of every thing of consequence to 
him and his kingdom ; the mysterious 
and troublesome rebellion of that im- 
practicable madman, Biron, took place 
about this time ; and Henry confided 
to the queen every step he meant to 
take in that difficult affair. Biron was 
closely connected with the Count of 
Auvergne, son of Charles the 9th and 
Marie Touchet,* brother to Madame de 
Verneuil: During this agitating time 
the queen became the mother of the 
princess Elizabeth,+ afterwards married 


* See her Portrait and Memoir in “ The Lady’s 
Magazine” for February, 1836. 

+ Likewise called Isabella. A Portrait of this 
beautiful queen is in progress. 
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to Philip the 4th of Spain. The queen 
mourned over the birth of this beauti- 
ful child because she did not think the 
succession sufficiently secured without 
a second son; but Henry welcomed 
the little princess with the paternal 
tenderness that formed a leading feature 
in his character. As before, on the oc- 
casion of the dauphin’s birth, when he 
gave up all public business to be an 
attendant in the chamber of the queen, 
nothing could exceed his anxious atten- 
tions. Scarcely was the queen reco- 
vered when an illness that threatened 
to be mortal assailed the king, who 
supposing himself in a dying state, 
gave her most affectionate and sagaci- 
ous advice regarding the future go- 
vernment of France. Notwithstand- 
ing these marks of confidence, the 
queen’s jealousy was blown into a furi- 
ous flame by Madame de Verneuil, 
who exhibited the marriage promise the 
imprudent Henry had renewed, after 
Sully had torn one, and proclaimed to 
all her party at court, that the queen 
was an interloper, and her children ille- 
gitimate. This was certainly no com- 
mon case of jealousy, and when we find 
that Henry was weak enough to insist 
on the reception of this person at court 
by the queen, we can scarcely marvel 
at the uneasiness of mind exhibited by 
Marie de Medicis. The Roman church, 
if we look into its annals, was always 
extremely particular in enforcing the 
fulfilment of mutual vows and marriage 
promises,* and if the tide of political 
circumstances set in any way against 
her, Marie de’ Medicis must have seen 
that she was, with her infants, in a far 
worse predicament than the crowned 
queen of Edward the 4th of England, 
seemed to be at the d of that mo- 
narch. History is full of blame and 
animadversions on the bad and jealous 
temper of Queen Marie de Medicis, 
but we do not ever recollect seeing any 


* See the Paston papers, relating to the eu- 
rious ecclesiastical enquiry in regard to the love 
troth plighted between the sister of Sir John 
Paston and a candle-maker of Norwich. The 
young lady took refuge with the Bishop of Nor- 
wich from the persecution of her family, whose 
pride was wounded by the misalliance. The 
bishop seems unwilling to uphold her, but the 
Jaws of the church in regard to mutual engage- 
ments, at least in private life, seems irrefragable, 
and Margaret had her candle-man- . 
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eandid statement of the provocations 
she received, or the difficulties of her 
situation. From the time of the birth 
of the princess Elizabeth, Sully seems 
to have been fully employed in recon- 
ciling the quarrels which the mischiev- 
ous Madame de Verneuil fomented be- 
tween the royal pair. 

The chief object of Biron’s rebellion 
(if object be had), seems to have been 
to get the sister of his ally and friend, 
the Count d’Auvergne acknowledged 
Queen of France, and her children ac- 
knowledged as Henry’s heirs; the 
Marchioness de Verneuil being, as we 
have shown in her memoir, half sister 
to this young prince. We can scarcely 
blame him for his attempt to assert the 
honour of his sister; the odium rests 
on the intolerable infatuation of Henry, 
who was not content with having armed 
the lady and her friends with this mar- 
riage promise (in spite of the wise pre- 
cautions of his prime-minister) ; but in 
the midst of these turmoils, still conti- 
nued to visit her as his mistress. Biron, 
who was a fit subject for medical re- 
straint, being entirely mad, was the 
victim. Madame de Verneuil had in- 
fluence enough to save her brother, and 
he was sent a state prisoner to the Bas- 
tille from which he was afterwards re- 
leased ; and again confined as we shall 
show in its place. After this brief ex- 

ion of the causes of the troubles of 
arie de Medicis’ married life, we pur- 
sue the thread of events which befel 


In the year 1605 she received her 
keg Queen Margueritte de Va- 
with the greatest respect and af- 
fection ; she visited this princess, who 
eame to take up her abode near Paris, 
and paid her possible attention. 
Notwithstanding Benty's pleasure in 
the agreeable conversation of his beau- 
tiful cousin and former wife was so 
marked as to set some court jests afloat, 
it does not seem to have raised any 
jealousy in the breast of Marie de Me- 
dicis; she evidently looked up to Mar- 
gueritte as to a protectress, being her 
nearest relation in France, and the per- 


son who had voluntarily resigned her 
that she might become 


ise Henrys.'The dauphin, as th 
Of the king and Marie de Medicis, was 
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the offspring of the two nearest rela- 
tives of Margueritte, and with the ex- 
ception of the children of her eldest sis- 
ter Claude, Duchess of Lorraine, her 
only relatives, and on this son of Marie 
de Medicis, Queen Margueritte settled 
all the property she inherited from Ca- 
therine de Medicis, her mother. She 
afterwards stood godmother to the chil- 
dren of Henry, and as she resided near 
Paris, Queen Marie de Medicis fre- 
quently sent her royal infants to visit 
the former wife of her husband, an in- 
stance almost without parallel in the 
history of divorces. 

At the close of the year 1605, the 
queen was indisposed in body and mind, 
fretful, unhappy, and jealous, fancying 
she should never survive the birth of 
the infant she expected, and altogether 
she led the great Henry a very unhapp 
life by night as well as by day. Al 
this may be gathered from the new- 
year’s visit paid by the Duke of Sully 
at the bedside of the royal pair, Jan- 
uary Ist., 1606. This scene casts a 
lively light on the manners and cus- 
toms of those times of which the most 
singular is, the want of privacy that at- 
tended the actual sleeping chambers of 
the royal family of France as well as 
their anion and meals. 

“ The king and queen being at Paris 
this year, I went to the Louvre in the 
morning to pay my respects to them 
and offer the usual presents. I did not 
find the king in his own chamber ; 
Armagnac told me that he was in that 
of the queen, and probably their majes- 
ties were still asleep because the queen 
had been greatly indisposed, which had 
kept them awake almost the whole 
night. I passed on to the queen’s apart- 
ments to inquire of La Renouilliére and 
Catherine Selvage the state of her ma- 
jesty’s health. I knocked as softly as 
possible at the door, that I might not 
wake them. I found that courtiers 


~ were already admitted, for several 


voices, which I knew to be those of 
Roquelaure, Frontenac and Beringhen, 
asked all at once ‘ Who's there?’ and 
when I answered, I heard them say to 
the king, ‘ Sire, it isthe grand master.’ 
«Come in, Rosny,’ called his ma- 
jesty to me; ‘you will think us lazy, 
till you know that my wife’s illness has 
kept us so late in bed ; but she growing 
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, we fell asleep, and neither awoke 
till six stent he she aroused me 
by groans, sighs, and tears, for which 
she has assigned imaginary causes. I 
will tell you what they are when some 
of these folks have left the room, for you 
will not fail to speak your mind freely, 
and I believe your advice will be useful 
on this, as on other occasions. But in 
in the meantime, let us see what you 
have brought us for new-year’s gifts ; 
for I perceive you have in company 
three of your secretaries, each loaded 
with a velvet bag.’ 

«««¥ remember sire,’ replied I, ‘that 
when I last saw the queen and your 
majesty together, you were both in 
very good humour, in ee foram of 
another son, and believing I should still 
find you in a pleasant mood, I have 
brought you a great many new-year’s 
gifts, which I hope will afford you sa- 
tisfaction, from the pleasure they will 
give to the persons among whom I shall 
distribute them in your name ; only I 
should wish your majesty and the queen 
to be present when it is done.’ 

**¢ Though she says nothing to you 
and ioheuils to play the dormouse as 
usual,’ said the king, ‘ yet I know she 
is not asleep, but she is offended with 
you and me ; we will talk of this when 
only you, Renouilligre, and Catherine 
are present, for they know something of 
the matter. But let us see your gifts.’ 

«¢ These presents’ said I to his ma- 
jesty, ‘are not the most magnificent 
that the treasurer of a great monarch 
could provide ; but small as they are, 
be will produce you more gratitude 
and affection than the excessive gifts 
you lavish upon persons who I am well 
assured only return your bounty by 
thankless murmurs.’ 

« ¢T understand you by half a word,’ 
replied Henry, ‘as you sometimes 
shew that you do me; but let us see 
your presents and talk no more of what 
you have heard.’ 

««I then ordered my three secretaries 
to approach—‘ Sire,’ said I, ‘here is 
Arnaud the elder, who carries in this 
bag, which holds the council papers, 
three purses of gold medals.” 

“I showed A to the king, and 
explained the motto which expressed 
the affection of the people for their 
monarch. 
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«<QOne of these purses, sire,’ con- 
tinued I, ‘ is for yourself, the other for 
the queen, and the third for the dauphin, 
that is to say, for Mamanga, if her 
majesty does not keep it herself, as she 
always does.’ ” 

We must here interrupt the great 
Sully’s conversation, to notice how the 
small traits discernable in every-day 
occurrences, throw a strong light on 
the personal characters of royal indi- 
viduals, who, when invested with 
supreme command, show on an ex- 
tensive scale the peculiarities that 
were once only exhibited in their rou- 
tine of every-day life. Marie de 
Medicis, as queen-regent, was remark- 
able for a rapacious acquisitiveness, 
grasping everything she could obtai 
for her separate hoards, which she dis- 
pensed in boundless profusion to two 
or three favourites, who had the ma- 
nagement and mastery over her mind. 
Here is an instance of the unpopular 
manner in which she increased her 
stores. Mamanga was Madame de 
Monglat, the governess of the dauphin, 
of whom he was very fond, and called 
her by that pet name at that time, when 
he was about five years old, and for 
long after. Sully had provided a bag 
of gold medals for the dauphin to dis- 
tribute under the direction of this lady, 
to his attendants and court servants. 
The queen, it seems, on account of the 
infancy of her son, always seized this 
bag and kept the medals herself, a mode 
of proceeding not approved by Sully, 
we can plainly see by his manner of 
commenting on it in the queen’s hear- 
ing. This little trait of unwise mean- 
ness will account for the excessive 
unpopularity of Marie de Medicis as 
a sovereign regnant. A_ parsimo- 
nious queen, like Elizabeth of Eng- 
Jand, might withhold perquisites, but 
an acquisitive one like Mariede Medicis, 
seized them unjustly, when provided by 
state ‘etiquette for part of her family. 
Modern history has been foolishly di- 
vorced from biography, and yet one 
half century of a people’s welfare may 
take its bias from the private propen- 
sities of a sovereign invested with 
plenary power. The acquisitiveness 
of Marie de Medicis was solely exerted 
to feed the cravings of the most rapa- 
cious woman in Europe, her favourite 


and foster-sister Leonora Galligai who 

iolly governed her royal mistress. 

ie was foolishly prodigal to one 

, gta and avaricious to the rest of 

world. Need we, therefore, marvel 

at her unpopularity ; but we resume 

the narrative of Henry’s great prime 
minister :— 

_“*In this bag, sire, likewise are 

eight purses of silver medals struck in 

the same manner, two for your majesty, 

_ two for the queen, and four for Renou- 

illigre, Catherine Selvage and such 

i other ladies of the queen’s bed-cham- 

f ber as she shall please to give them to. 

Arnaud the younger has in his bag 

five and twenty purses of silver medals 

to be distributed by the dauphin and 

Madame Montglat among the nurses 

and other women attendants on your 

children, and among the queen’s maids ; 

and in the third which Le Gendre 


| 
| 


oat al are thirty little bags of a 


i crowns each, in demi-franks, 
all new, and so large that they look 
like whole ones, these are for presents 
¥ the queen’s maids, to the women 
of her chamber and those belonging 
to the children of France, according to 
orders. I have left two large 
~~“ in my coach in the care of my 
servants, full of douzaines, all new like- 
wise, and each bag worth a hundred 
_ erowns ; these are to be divided among 

_ the poor invalids on the quays of the 
river near the Louvre, which are, I am 
d, almost full. I have sent thither 
re of the most charitable men of 
soy. to range them in order and 
ribute your alms. You cannot ima- 
ine how much these trifling new 
ar’s gifts always please the queen’s 

maids and the women of her chamber ; 
all declare they do not regard 
these gifts for the value, but as instances 
of your regard for them; especially 
the ’s maids who say that what 
tate them for clothes they must 
ay out as directed, but these hundred 
ns they may lay out in what 
please, which is more to 


Rosny,’ said his majesty to 
you give them thelr New 


. 


Ty Lh) sire,’ replied is ‘ since you 
amanded me to kiss them I am 
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under no necessity of prayers and en- 
treaties, all her majesty’s maids and 
women come very willingly—as for 
Madame de Drou, who is so devout, 
she only laughs at it.’ 

«« Ah! Rosny,’ continued the great 
Henry with the same gaiety, ‘since it 
is so, pray tell me, truly, who kisses 
you most willingly, and which of them 
do you think the handsomest ?’ 

«¢ Faith, sire, I cannot tell you, for 
I have no leisure to think of gallantry, 
and I believe I take as little notice of 
their beauty as they do of mine. I kiss 
them as we do relics when we present 
our offerings.’ 

* At this the king laughed aloud, and 
addressing himself to those who were 
present, said— 

*« What do you think of this prodi- 
gal financier, who makes such rich 
— out of his master’s pocket for 

isses ?” 

« After laughing heartily, and di- 
verting himself for some moments with 
the thought— 

*«* Go to breakfast,’ said he to his 
courtiers, ‘and leave us to confer a 
a little on matters of more importance.’ 

Every one retiring but Renouilliére 
and Catherine, the king gently pushed 
the queen, saying— 

« Awake you, dormouse, and give 
me a kiss and be peevish no more, for 
all our trifling quarrels are already for- 
gotten by me. You imagine that Rosny 
here favours me in our little disputes ; 
you would be undeceived if you knew 
with what freedom he sometimes tells 
me truths, and though I often warmly 
resent such liberties, yet I am not really 
offended with him ; on the contrary I 
should believe that he no longer loved 
me if he ceased to make baie remon- 
strances as he thought were necessary 
for the honour of my person, the good 
of my kingdom, and my people’s hap- 
piness. For be assured, my dear, 
added he, there are none so just and 
upright who would not wholly fall, 
without being supported by the good 
councils of prudent friends and faithful 
servants ; and, to convince you of the 
truth of what I say, know dat Rosny 
has been continually cautioning me for 
the last few days that you ought not to 
be discom for fear of hurting your 
health.” 


—- - —=—- — 
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“Then this good prince, assuming a 
tone still more tender, entreated her to 
tell him, before me, what was the cause 
of her awaking, sighing and suffocated 
with tears. The queen at last turning 
to him, declared that her grief was oc- 
casioned by a dream confirming what 
had been predicted to her a few days 
before ; this seems to have been, that 
she should not have another son, which 
it seems she passionately desired, and 
what was more mischievous that she 
should not get well through her con- 
finement. The queen continued, ‘ that, 
when awake, her mind had been re- 
lieved by weeping.’ She then, in her 
turn, entreated the king not to give her 
any farther uneasiness by talking as if 
he preferred the company of other per- 
sons to her’s—‘ and those too,’ pursued 
she, ‘who are not only unfaithful to 
you but hate you in their hearts; I ap- 
peal for the truth of this to M. de Rosn 
(the Duke of Sully), whose word I will 
take.’” 

“I,” continued Sully, “ avoided this 
explanation by answering in a general 
manner, ‘that it gave me great joy to 
see their majesties open their minds to 
each other thus freely on their little 
differences, for when that was the case 
it would be an easy matter to put an 
end to them for the future.’ ” 

The queen alluded to Madame de 
Verneuil, and Sully well knew that her 
assertion was true, for this person cer- 
tainly not only hated the king, and 
spoke most evilly of him even to his 
face, but had actually conspired with 
her brother against his life. It was 
deeply provoking to the queen to know 
that Henry still visited this person, and 
thrust her into his wife’s society in 
spite of all these daring outrages. 
Whenever the queen demanded the 
dismissal of this insolent courtezan the 
king insisted that Leonora Galligai, 
who made mischief in his domestic 
circle, should be sent back to Italy ; 
at the conclusion of this bed-cham- 
ber council, held by their majesties 
au lit, Sully was very earnest for them 
to agree to dismiss each the other’s an- 
tipathy, the king banishing forthwith 
his mistress to her province, and the 
queen sending all her Italian retinue, 
with Leonora and Concini, “ across the 
mountains,” his own expression, where- 
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by Sully would have got rid of more 
plagues than one. They both declared 
that they would consider of it, and the 
queen calling for her tire-woman, and 
the king for his clothes, “I withdrew.” 

On the 10th of February, after this 
conversation on New Year’s morning, 
1606, the queen gave birth to her 
second daughter, the Princess Christina ; 
she was in great tribulation because the 
babe was a girl, but the king comforted 
her with his usual gaiety, saying “thatif 
his second daughter did not meet with a 
proper establishment, there were plenty 
more in France who would be in a 
similar condition, and that if her mother 
had not borne a daughter, she would 
not then have been Queen of France.”’ 

After the recovery of the queen, 
which, contrary to ‘he prophecies of 
the conjurors she had consulted, was 
remarkably rapid, preparations were 
made at Paris for a royal ceremon 
of the baptism of the dauphin and his 
two little sisters. The principal god- 
mother, was the queen’s eldest sister, 
Eleanor, wife of the duke Vincentio 
de Gonzagua, duke of Mantua. Now 
it was that the princes of the blood 
royal derided the mercantile descent 
of the queen’s family, refusing to at- 
tend the ceremony, if they had to give 
precedence to the duchess of Mantua. 
The king insisted that every honour 
should be paid to the eldest sister of 
their queen, but as the dispute grew 
warm he transferred the ceremony to 
Fontainebleau under pretence that the 
plague had broken out in Paris, and 
the tournaments and diversions pro- 
jected for this festival were dispensed 
with or deferred. j 

-The queen had nearly lost her life 
during this absence of the court from 
the capital: the annals of de Thou, 
and the Mercure de France, thus re- 
cord the particulars of that accident. 

“ On Friday, the 9th of June, as 
the king and queen were crossing the 
water, in the ferry-boat, at Nieully, on 
their return from St. Germain-en-Laye, 
the duke of Vendome, the king’s eldest 
son by the Fair Gabrielle being with 
them, all these royal personages were 
in great danger of being drowned.” 

De Thou, the great historian, de- 
clares, “that this dangerous accident 
befell the royal party their coach 


n which they were seated was drawn 
fo the Karey. bet, this boat having no 
the two fore horses being restless 
| so much to one side that they fell 
1 , and drew the coach after them. It 
was raining, and for this cause the 
the king, the duke de Ven- 
que, the princes de Conti, and the 
duke de Monpensier had not alighted. 
4 The gentlemen attending the royal 
ca threw themselves into the 
4 th in such a hurry to save the king 
and queen that they did not take off 
, their ‘swords: they swam to the place 
A where they had seen the king dis- 
engage himself from the carriage, and 
when they had saved him from danger, 
in spite of all they could say he in- 
_ sisted on returning to the water to help 
his queen and his son. The queen 
on this occasion drunk a great 
deal more than was agreeable to her, 
and had it not been for one of her 
and a gentlemen named La 
ie who threw themselves 
é desperately into the water to pull her 
out, she would inevitably Save been 
_ drowned. La Chataignerie caught hold 
of her hair as she was sinking. 
_ As soon as the queen had recovered 
a little breath she gave a deep sigh, 
wa asked where the king was. The 
King 1 began to laugh with his accus- 
ety as soon as he found that 
im all, the party were safe; he 
as they had eaten salt fish 
that Friday and, were thirstier than 
usual, it was proper that they should 
w plenty of water. He was 
cured too, he said, by the alarm of a 
Vien tooth-ache, and he declared it 
the first time he had met with an 
‘ remedy for that pain. 
_ « The ueen testified her gratitude 
to la C erie who had been 
instrumental in saving her life, 
by & iving him a present of jewels and 
on him a pension for life.” 
The coaches of the great Henry 
were not inclosed with glass windows 
wai hed canopies and pillars with lea- 
‘ther curtains; had the royal family 
: , up in a carriage similar to 
_ the modern coaches, the accident would 
eee probability have been a fatal one. 
a: is very evident from this incident 
se Sy ae were attached to 
other, for the king just saved 
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from drowning, again risked his life to 
preserve her’s, and her first sigh on 
recovering from being half drowned 
was for him; there is little doubt that 
she would have won his heart entirely 
from her rivals if she could have con- 
trolled her jealous and discontented 
temper. Sully gives us more than one 
scene showing how very happy the 
king was when the queen was cheerful 
and good htmoured, and how often 
her name was on his lips. The reader 
will observe, as a trait of the affection- 
ate nature of Henry, that he always 
calls her his wife rather than the 
queen. 

“It was to make a party for the 
chase that Henry had risen so early 
in the morning, and he was resolved 

to dine upon the partridges he took 
in hawking ; he used to say that he 
never thought them so tender and 
good as when they were taken in this 
manner. About noon he entered the 
great hail, calling to his gentleman in 
waiting who stayed there for his re- 
turn. 

«« Cocquet, you must not complain 
of Roquelaure, Frontinac and me for 
want of a dinner for we have brought 
something to treat you with, but go 
immediately and send these birds to 
be dressed, and mind and let eight be 
reserved for my wife. Bonneval here 
shall carry them to her, and let him 
tell her that I am going to drink her 
health. There are three partridges, 
very fat and not in the least bitten 
which I took from the hawks myself.” 

As Henry was sending his partridges 
to the queen, La Clielle came in with 
Parfait, carrying in a large silver gilt 
basin covered with a napkin. 

“ Sire,” cried he, “ T embrace your 
knees, and bring you a great many 
melons, and very fin ne ripe ones they 
are.’ 

“See how rejoiced Parfait is,” said 
the king, “his pleasure in bringing 
what T Like so much will make him 
fatter by an inch on the ribs. He has 
brought me some most excellent me- 
lons. I am glad of it, for I will eat 
my fill of them to-day. They never 
hurt me when they are good and 
I eat them when I am hungry, as the 
physicians direct. I will give you each 
a melon when I have chosen some for 
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my wife, and for another person to 
whom I have promised some.” 

The king then going to his own 
apartment gave a couple of melons to 
two boys who were at the door, whis- 

ering something at the same time. 

e then came out of his long closet 
to go to his aviary, and perceived 
Beringhen and La Font, the latter 
bringing something covered up in his 
hand. 


«La Font,” said Henry, “ are you 
ed me a ragout to stay my stom- 
ach. 

** No sire,” said Beringhen, “ these 
are only raw meats fit but to feast the 
eyes with. . 

« That is not what I want,” said his 
majesty,” for I am excessively hungry, 
and would rather have my dinner than 
any other thing; but La Font what is 
it you carry covered up?” 

« Patterns, sire,” said he “ of rich 
stuffs, carpets and tapestry, which your 
best manufacturers have undertaken to 


copy. 

Oe Oh, said Henry, they will afford 
us some amusement after dinner, I will 
shew them to my wife and to another 
person whose opinion and mine do not 
always agree, especially when we are 
talking of what he calls baubles and 
trifles. I believe,” added he, “ you all 
at whoI mean. I should be glad to 

ve been present with my wife when 
“al show us these stuffs, that I may 

ave their opinions ; he often tells me,’ 
said his majesty, speaking of me but 
without naming me, ‘that he never 
thinks any thing good or fine that costs 
double its real value, and that I ought 
to consider the same of all exces- 
sively dear.’ I let him talk, for he is 
not aman of few words. Fourey, go 
for him immediately, and that he may 
be here the sooner, take one of my 
coaches or your own.’ ” 

While Fourcy goes for the great 
prime minister to dine with Henry 
Quatre and his queen, we will notice 
that this invitation was to make up one 
of those temporary quarrels these true 
friends often had when Sully pressed 
good advice too closely on his king. 

This quarrel is not relevant to our 
memoir, but we must observe on the 
preceding observation of the king, that 
sane by the queen, who in point 
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of encouragement of the arts was a true 
daughter of the De Medicis, Hen 
had introduced into France many ri 
manufactures at a great expense to him- 
self. We find that Sully, whose vir- 
tues were all of the economical class, 
opposed these measures, but the king 
aud queen were in this instance better 
politicians than the great and honest 
financier, since vast sums were expended 
out of the kingdom by the magnificent 
noblesse of Tendioa Tor velvets, bro- 
cades, and tapestry, which came from 
the cities of Italy,—as Venice, Genoa, 
Mantua, and Padua. Owing to the 
encouragement given by Henry and 
his queen to the manufactories esta- 
blished during his reign and her re- 
gency, France has since not only sup- 
plied herself with those beautiful pro- 
ductions, but a great part of the world. 
Sully’s policy was to cherish and en- 
courage the actual growth of the 
soil of France, the wine corn and 
olives of that fine country ; he was the 
great patron of the landed interest. 
Tarie de Medicis stimulated her hus- 
band to transplant into France the ele- 
gant arts which brought wealth and 
distinction to Italy. It does not how- 
ever seem that the queen foresaw the 
good consequences which would result 
from this indulgence of her tastes, for 
never did there exist a more short- 
sighted person as to the consequences 
of her own actions; her desire of im- 
mediate possession o,beautiful articles, 
without sending money to purchase 
them, appears to have been the real 
secret of the good which she thus un- 
intentionally effected. Her patronage 
and fine taste in painting and sculpture, 
to which neither Henry nor his great 
minister gave a moment’s consideration, 
sprang from a motive becoming a queen, 
—an exquisite perception of the ideal 
in the fine arts; in her patronage of 
Rubens she forgot her usual selfishness, 
feeling it a point of honour that a De 
Medicis should keep up the reputation 
of the family as munificent patrons of 
art. Thus we take the opportunity of 
illustrating the disposition of this queen 
from the private anecdotes unveiled by 
contemporary authors, showing how 
her tastes and propensities benefitted 
the country she governed, in what 
instances she was a voluntary agent of 


a 


* 


UNITED sERrEs.] 


ea when she accidentally ef- 
f it. Itis the close analysis of the 

of action in the private life of 
rulers of nations which makes his- 
the science of kings, and a profit- 
able peniy of causes and effects for all 


When Sully came to the royal dinner 
to which he Rad been bidden, the king 
received him very affectionately, and 
they soon entered into important dis- 
cussions. He says— 

* Our conversation, which had com- 
menced in so gay and lively a strain, 
had taken a very serious deliberative 
turn, when it was interrupted by the 
queen who had left her table and joined 
us. The king rising gallantly, went to 
meet her, and handed her to her seat 
by his side.” Here we see that the 
customs of France were in direct oppo- 
sition to the present etiquette in Eng- 
land, as the queen joined the social cir- 
cle after dinner instead of retreating 
from it. 

«© Well, my dear,’ said Henry, ‘ were 
not the melons and partridges I sent 


_ © The queen, who was likewise -- a 
ve happy tem 1, replied, ‘ That for 
as aircrclon of his acleety she had 
been all the morning making prepara- 
tions for a ballet and an interlude of 
own “ig nee “9 oe _ to 
represent the Golden , an, e in- 
terlude the diversions of the Four Sea- 
sons. I do not say,’ added the queen, 
_ but what I have had a little assistance, 
for Duret and La Claville have been 
with me consulting the whole morning 
while you were at the chace.’ ” 
‘ow charmed I am to see you in 
this humour, my dear,’ said Henry to 
her,’ < Soeen you _ we may al- 
ways live together in this manner.’” 
eae. was then ordered to shew 
her the patterns of the rich stuffs and 
the tapestry. The king desired the 
queen to tell him how they pleased 


% ‘a é ag 
“© As for you,’ said he, turning to 
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me, ‘I already know your opinion of 
such matters.’ ” 

The next account of the queen is just 
before the birth of that second son she 
had so ardently desired to have on ac- 
count of the security of the succession 
in her progeny. The royal children 
were then at Fleury when Henry and 
the queen set out March 20th, 1607, to 
visit them and take them to spend the 
spring at Fontainebleau. 

In a letter still extant, Henry gives 
Sully the particulars of this journey, 
saying, “ That the dauphin had come 
out a league to meet him and that he 
found him very handsome ; that the 
queen was well in health and that they 
expected soon to arrive at Fontaine- 
bleau. ‘ Send me news of the city of 
Paris,’ said he in a letter dated April 
2nd. ‘ My wifeand Larein good health, 
as are likewise my children, who are 
the prettiest creatures in the world and 
give me infinite pleasure.’ ” 

We may suppose it was about this 


- time when the king was surprised by 


Lord Howard of Effingham crawling 
round the room on all fours with one 
of his infants on his back, he stopped, 
looked up, and asking whether the 
English envoy was a father, and being 
told he was, “ Then,” said Henry, “I 
shall take another round.” 

Pere Perefixe declares this king, in 
whom the natural affections were so 
strong, would suffer none of his chil- 
dren to address him by his titles of 
majesty ; he taught them to call him 
papa, and would hear from them no 
other appellation. The queen ought 
to have forgiven or rather been blind 
to some of his errors, for many kin 
had similar frailties but few his amiable 
qualities. She wrecked her peace by 
listening to tale-bearers, and Leonora 
Galligai boasted that shehad more influ- 
ence over the queen’s heartthantheking. 

The queen’s second son was born on 
the 16th of April, 1607. He was after- 
wards called the Duke of Orleans. He 
died in his fifth year, but survived his 
royal father. During the queen’s con- 
finement the king had paid a visit to his 
mistress, er de — to the 

eat chagrin of his wife ; this person 
a the mistress second in rank and 
influence to Madame de Vernueil, but 
she was not so much the object of the 
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—— passionate jealousy, because 
she had never treated her with inso- 
lence ; it was her promise of marriage 
given by the imprudent Henry to Ma- 
dame de Verneuil which was the fire- 
brand of discord in the royal family. 
Madame de Verneuil had the audacity 
to tell the queen that she usurped her 
place, and was neither queen of France 
nor Henry’s lawful wife ; which taunts 
may be no small excuse for the uneasi- 
ness and jealousy of Marie de Medicis. 

From the time of the birth of the 
queen’s second son, the matrimonial life 
of the royal pair became disturbed with 
new dissentions. Madame de Verneuil 
had at this time regained her old in- 
fluence over the king, which had been 
strongly shaken by her flagrant conduct 
during the rebellion of her brother some 
years before. She had then declared 
that the queen had threatened her with 
her vengeance ; that her life was not 
safe, and she had requested permission 
of Henry to retire into banishment in 
Spain ; she expected to agonise the 
king’s love by this threatened retreat, 
but Henry told her she was very wel- 
come to go and that he thought it the 
best thing she could do. She had ex- 
pected to make him furious against the 
queen by this complaint, and deeply 
mortified by the king’s readiness to part 
with her, even into the country of his 
enemies, she added that she could not 
leave her children in France at the 
mercy of the queen and she meant to 
withdraw them to Spain. That, the 
king protested should not be done ; he 
gave her, however, a written permission 
to withdraw herself whenever she 
thought proper. Her next step was 
to conspire with her father and brother 
to carry off her children to Spain, mean- 
ing, under colour of the promise she 
held, to assert their claims to the crown 
of France. Henry discovered this plot ; 
she was imprisoned, and her father and 
brother condemned to death, but by 
her tears and entreaties her father and 
brother were liberated on condition of 
her giving up the marriage promise of 
which she made such a tormenting use ; 
but all three were soon after implicated 
in a plot against the king’s life, which 
caused the Count d’Entragues to be 
confined to his estate, and her brother, 
the Count d’Auvergne, to be impri- 
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soned in the Bastille. Madame was re- 
quired to confine herself to her beautiful 
estate of Verneuil, where she abode 
for seven months, leaving the court in 
unusual peace and quiet, peta 
deeds were being examined by the pr 
cureur-general. Under the king’? ai. 
rection he acquitted her of treason. 
After all this turmoil the queen had 
the mortification of finding her husband 
gradually resuming his old partiality 
for this woman, an infatuation the 
more intolerable, because the piquant 
sprightliness and wit that had at first 
been used by the vixen Verneuil to 
captivate Henry had now degenerated 
into insolent sarcasm and vituperation ; 
she always hated Henry, and now she 
railed at him and calumniated him as 
intolerably before his face as she used 
to do when he was absent. All Henry’s 
friends felt that his infatuation had hes 
come hopeless when such a course of 
conduct failed to disgust him. 

Several of the king’s letters to Sully 
are dated from Verneuil in 1607. This 
was tne seat and marquisate he had 
given to his mistress. The natural 
consequence of these visits was that his 
life was made wretched by the queen’s 
bewailings and unhappy temper when 
he returned to her. Henry keenly felt 
the misery arising from his own want 
of moral rectitude, but as he persisted 
in the wrong doing which was the cause 
of it, his domestic uneasiness rapidly 
increased instead of diminishing. Be- 
cause he was amiable and sweet-tem- 

ed, he considered that he was in- 
jured in being made unhappy. In fact, 
many good-tempered criminals have an 
earnest wish to enjoy all the calm de- 
lights and blessings that attend a vir- 
tuous social life, and to continue at the 
same time in the commission of sin. This ~ 
is an experiment often tried ; but, if we 
examine every grade of life, from Henry 
the Great on his glorious throne, down 
to the private individual of profligate 
habits of the present day, we shall find 
it has never succeeded, even if aided by 
all the good gifts of mind, person, and 
fortune which an immoral man can 

sibl sess. 
EiBlenk oe Great had conquered many 
difficulties, but he found it was imprac- 
ticable to reconcile sin and domestic 
happiness together. It is not every 


| man who has ess enough 
1end the! blessings of social 
or who wishes to possess them ; 
Henry sighed ardently for the 
, friendship and soothing kind- 
e2 ss which man can only find in wedded 
; Many a peasant in his kingdom 
‘could afford to pay the price at which 


could be bought, but the greatest 
ereign on earth could not possess 
44 treasure he desired, because he 
would -— y the price at a personal 
e remainder of his life was 

ee ctihection of this truth, 
__ “ The reader may perceive,” says the 
Duke of Sully, “that in my memoirs 
brn years, I have dwelt little on the 
les of Henry, except those with the 
Fair Gabrielle and Madame de Ver- 
the name of none other woman 
has_ mentioned in these memoirs 
w title of mistress to the king. 
a rather to suppress all the 
ible his weakness made me suffer, 
make it fully known at the ex- 
of my master’s glory. But the 
=. embarrassing affair in which 
t I was involved with the quarrels of the 
king a queen, 1 have excepted from 


53 i On one of these occasions, when 
ac was most deeply affected with 
of the queen, it was re- 
Op ane had quitted her in great 
eatin 5 and set out for Chantilly 
t seeing her. This was true; 
he took the arsenal in his way, and then 
opened his whole heart to me upon the 
cause of the dispute. The king went 
to Chantilly, an an k went in the after- 
noon to the Louvre to the queen’s little 
__ eloset, where she was then shut up; 
_- Leonora Concini was at the door, her 
head bent down like a person in a pro- 
found reverie. I drew her out of it, 
and she told methe queen had forbidden 
her to enter her closet ; the door how- 
ever was opened to me directly I was 


_“T found the queen busy in com- 
‘posing a letter to the king, which she 
_ gave me to read; it brea’ ed the very 
spirit of spleen and bitterness ; I made 
F imsicnible of the bad consequences 
ees to produce, that she con- 
it, on condition that 
1839. 
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I would aid her in the composition of 
another, wherein nothing should be 
omitted that she might with justice 
represent to her husband. There was 
a necessity for complying with this re- 
quest to avoid something worse. Dur- 
ing the composition of this epistle, 
many little debates arose between the 
queen and me concerning the choice of 
expressions and the force of each term; 

much trouble I had in satisfying her 
majesty, without being guilty of dis- 
respect to the king. The queen com- 


plained of his continued gallantries, but 


declared she was impelled to complain 
only by the natural desire she had to 
possess his undivided heart ; he ought 
likewise to consider her uneasiness re- 
garding the succession to the throne of 
France, which Madame de Verneuil 
took pleasure in rendering doubtful. 
Meantime she reminded him of his 
promises to sacrifice his mistress to his 
conjugal fidelity, which she and his 
children, throwing themselves at his 
feet, implored him to fulfil.” 

All persons who have been indis- 
creet enough to interfere as mediators 
between angry lovers, or what is still 
worse, in the quarrels of married per- 
sons, must smile at the result of Sully’s 
interference, the usual consequence of 
which was drawing the displeasure of 
both on himself. He left the queen, 
as he supposed, in the full intention 
of writing the temperate remonstrance 
he had advised ; instead of this, she 
added (in making the copy) flowers 
of rhetoric of her own devising, which 
incensed the king. 

“I suppose,” he continues, “ I failed 
either in address or caution, for the 
king, when he received this epistle, 
was mortally offended with it. Con- 
ceive my dismay, when I read the fol- 
lowing billet from Henry. 

«« My Friend—I have just received 
the most impertinent letter from my 
wife that was ever written. I am not 
so angry with her as with the person 
who has dictated it to her, for I see 
plainly that it isnot her style. En- 
deavour to discover the author of it. 
Whoever he be, I shall detest him as 
long as I live.’ 

«“ The king, on his arrival from 
Chantilly three or four days after 
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came to the Arsenal expressly for the 
— of discovering the bad adviser 
of the queen. 

“«« Well’ said he the moment he saw 
me, ‘ have you yet discovered the per- 
son who composed my wife’s letter.’ 

« «Not yet,’ replied I in some little 
confusion, ‘but I hope to give you this 
satisfaction in a day or two, and pro- 
bably sooner, if you will tell me what 
there is in it displeases you.” 

«Oh, replied he, ‘the letter is 
mightily well written, full of reason, 
obedience and submission, but wounds 
me smiling, and while it flatters, piques 
me. I have no particular exception to 
make to it, only the style is not her’s, 
she has taken to herself an adviser, and 
our affairs may get public.’ 

«¢ But sire,’ said I, ‘if it be such as 
you say, the advice may have been 
given with good intention to prevent 
something worse.’ 

*« «No, no,’ interrupted Henry, ‘ it is 
maliciously written with a view to in- 
sult me. If my wife had taken advice 
from you or any of my faithful ser- 
vants I should know what to make of 
it.’ 

«<¢ What sire,’ resumed I hastily, ‘ if 
you knew it was one of your fuithful 
servants who had dictated it, would 
you continue to bear him ill-will.’ 

«*Not in the least,’ returned the 
king, ‘for I should be very certain 
that he had done it with a good inten- 
tion.’ 

««Then, Sire,’ said I, ‘you must 
be no longer angry, for it was I that 
dictated it to prevent warmer expos- 
tulations. But to remove all doubts, 
I will show you the original written 
on the other side of the queen’s first 
letter.’ 

. * Saying this, I took the paper out 
of my pocket. and presented it to him. 

«The king, as he compared them, 
made me observe the words that the 
queen had altered into disobliging ex- 
pressions. 

« « Well,’ said he, ‘ since you are the 
author, let us say no more about it.’ ” 

We think that Henry knew well 
enough all the time who had composed 
the letter, only he had a mind to teaze 
his friend a little. It seems he had 
become acquainted with all the queen’s 
conversations with Sully by means of 
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questioning his prime’ minister's ‘little 
daughter who was» betrothed: to»the 
prince de Rohan and called by ‘his 
name, ; (igi Yio? 
«I knew,” said the king, “that my 
wife came twice to your house while I 
was at the chase, that she pret ger ec 
with you in your wife's closet, 
time above an hour, that at her‘coming 
out from thence, although her*colour 
seemed raised by anger and here 
full of tears, yet she behaved inva 
friendly manner to you, thanked you, 
and appeared not at all dissatisfied with 
what you had said to her. That you 
may know I am well informed, I shalt 
not hide from you that it was my 
cousin de Rohan, your daughter, who 
related all this to me, not for the sake 
of telling secrets, but because ‘she 
thought I should be glad to see the 
queen and you on such friendly terms. 
i knew certainly that my wife’ has 
some business of consequence with you, 
for notwithstanding all my questions 
on that head, she has never dropped a 
word of the tendency of these two con- 
ferences. Now, I forbid you on pain 
of my displeasure to reprehend my 
cousin your daughter about this mat- 
ter, or say anything of it, or you will 
deprive me of the pleasure I have in 
talking to her, and she will never tell 
me anything more if she knows I have 
repeated this to you. Although I play 
and laugh with her as a young child, 
she has not a childish understanding: 
She sometimes, I assure you, gives me 
very good advice and is extremely 
secret, which is an excellent quality: 
I have told her many things in confi- 
dence which I am convinced she has 
never mentioned.” ile 
Sully does not inform us of th 
nature of these conversations which 
the king was certainly anxious to asecr- 
tain, but the author of L’ Histoire de la 
Mere et du Fils, gives us a pretty near 
guess of them: that author says;— 
“The queen for a long time placed 
great confidence in the duke of Sully ; 
she resolved one day, by the advice of 
Concini, to inform the king that certain 
of his courtiers, emboldened by his 
attention to her rival, had had the 
insolence to make love to her. Before 
the queen took this step, she resolved 
to consult Sully om its expediency in 


oe a ewer Henry. The 
wise. i persuaded her not to 
ete into execution ; he 
represented to her— 
g That was going to raise in the 
mind of the king the strongest suspi- 
cion a sovereign could have of his con- 
sort, since every person of common 
sense must know very well it was the 
received opinion, that no man would 
mention love toa lady of her exalted 
rank, without having encouragement 
to imagine the subject would not be 
i ; the king might suppose 
she made the first advances, and 
that the motives which induced her to 
make the discovery were disgust or 
jealously; or that she was instigated 
to a“ him by some of her advisers.” 
Sully must have been a bold adviser 
to urge such dissuasives, but it appears 
they were effectual, and they remain 
on the historic page as counsel to all 
royal ladies. 
_ The queen’s letter, however, had the 
good effect of inducing the king to 
suppress the insolence of Madame de 
Verneuil, and Sully had the office of 
arrying a stern m e to that con- 
tumacious fair one, and sure enough it 
would not lose a particle of its effect by 


being sent through him, for he heartily 
detested her 


«You must tell this lady,’ said 
Henry, ‘that as a friend you come to 
give notice, that she is on the point 
of losing my favour, unless she behave 
with greater prudence and circumspec- 
tion, and if this should happen, I should 
certainly take her children from her 
and shut her up in a convent ; that this 

ispl is occasioned first by the 
suspicion that she no longer loves me, 
eal taben the liberty to of me 
with contempt: and secondly, that she 
receives counsel from persons danger- 
ous to the state, as her father and bro- 
ther with whom I forbade her to cor- 
respond when I ted their lives at 
her, earnest supplication ; tell her that 
L have discovered that she sends mes- 
ne to her brother in the Bastille by 
his wife, when I allowed that lady to 
visit him ; but above all this, my chief 
cause of estrangement from her is her 


ol - to the queen.’ 
te“ then charged Sully to press 
upon the queen’s attention his earnest 
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desire for the dismissal of Leonora 
Galligai and Concini, her husband: 
but Henry and Sully in vain exerted 
their eloquence ; the queen obstinately 
refused to part with her foster-sister.* 

« All that by my utmost endeavour 
I was able to do for the tranquility of 
this prince was to procure him some 
short calms among the oft repeated 
domestic tornados which assailed his 
peace; in such alternations was he 
doomed to pass the short time that 
heaven yet allotted him. One of his 
longest intervals of quiet, was during 
the queen’s confinement at the birth of 
the third prince, Gaston,t who was 
born the 26th of April, 1608. It was 
impossible to carry tenderness and 
solicitude for a wife further than Henry » 
did while she was in this precariousstate. 

«He wrote to me every day from 
Fontainbleau, during the period of her 
confinement. 

«The queen, this year, lost her uncle, 
Ferdinand I., who had always acted the 
part of a father to her. The King) 
fearful of her health, in order to br 
the matter to her, said, as he was get- 
ting up— 

“«] dreamed last night that I saw 
the Grand Duke of Florence dead.’ 

“The queen, who was exceedingly 
superstitious, seemed at first struck by 
it, but recovering herself said—‘ It was 
but a dream.’ 

« «JT should not have dreamed of 
him,’ said the king, ‘if I had not re- 
ceived news regarding him, just before 
I went to rest.’ 

«« « My uncle is then ill?” asked the 
queen. 

««My dream, said worse than that,’ 
replied the king, ‘and we areal] mortal.’ 

« * He is dead !’ exclaimed the queen: 

“«« He is so,’ answered Henry, ‘ here 
is the letter that brought me the news.’ 
This was in the year 1606. Ferdinand 
= succeeded by his son, Cosmo the 

a? ” 

History blames Marie de Medicis 
for a constant endeavour to prejudice 
her husband against the protestants, 
but we can find no supporting evidence, 


* The narrative relative to these favourites 
will be found in the ‘“‘Memoir_of Louise Gal- 
ligai.” 
+ On the death of his elder brother he became 
Duke of Orleans. 
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regarding this fault, in Sully, who being 
himself a protestant, would have keenly 
resented any persecution of the kind 
on the part of the queen; the only in- 
stance, indeed, in which the name of 
Marie de Medicis and protestanism is 
connected in these important memoirs, 
was occasioned by one of those discon- 
tented tumults of small account, which 
the protestants were unwise enough to 
raise, in a reign when they were fully 
protected by the affections of the king, 
and the inviolable faithfulness of his 
protestant prime minister. 

“J found the king shut up in the 
queen’s little closet: with him were 
that princess, the Chancellor, and Vil- 
leroi busy in net those papers 
which had heated the lively imagina- 
tion of Henry. 

« «Well Moshtienty Obstinancy,’ said 
he to me, as I entered, ‘here is the 
war begun, supported by all your Hu- 
guenots !’ 

« «All the Huguenots—ah, sire, what 
makes you think so? I will answer 
for many, that they do not entertain 
the least notion of it, and I am ready 
to answer for most of the rest that they 
dare not.’ 

«Did I not tell you, my dear,’ said 
H turning to the queen, ‘ that he 
oot | not believe this? according to 
him, no one dare give me the least 
offence, and it only depends on myself 
‘to give law to all the world.” 

“ The rest of the king’s ministers 
had aggravated this little agitation 
into a formidable insurrection. Sully 
roundly accuses them of doing so; he 
requested to be despatched with twenty 
archers to put it down, and was suc- 
cessful. He does not accuse the queen 
of aggravating the offence, and if she 
had been guilty he would scarcely have 
passed it over without utterring one 
word against her. 

« About this time the great Henry 
appeared to all his faithful friends to be 
devoured by an unaccountable melan- 
choly, which, as he was well in health 
and. prosperous. in his affairs, was for 
‘sometime perfectly inscrutable. At 
last he confessed to Sully that he had 
fallen desperately in love with Char- 
lotte Margueritte de Montmorency, the 
young daughter of his faithful. friend, 
the le of France. The. mar- 


[count mae. &e: 
riage of this. princess..with,one, sof 
Henry’s favourite. nobles, . had. beet 
suddenly broken off without,any ap= 
parent reason, excepting the matural 
coxcombry of her betrothed, Francois 
de Bassompierre. ..The court; for: a 
time, believed that the affections of the 
young lady had been betrayed for the 
gratification of Bassompierre’s wretched 
vanity; but when Bassompierre saw 
his bride, whom he hoped was, utterly 
disconsolate, treat him with contempt 
and prepare to give her hand. to 

first prince of the blood in obedience 
to the command of the king, Bassom- 
pierre declared aloud. that. Henry’s 
jealousy of his fine person had made 
him first traverse his marriage with 
Charlotte Margueritte, and give her to 
his kinsman, who was plain, and. in the 
eyes of amanof Henry’s faulty morality; 
little likely to inspire his partner with 
the faithful love which this. pair after+ 
wards manifested for each other. 

Sully may well declare that all the 
previous troubles which Henry’s un- 
fortunate passions had caused his friends 
were nothing in comparison with the 
tempests that ensued when his mad 
love for the Princess of Condé was 
made known to the queen. It appears 
that the mother of the princess talked 
very absurdly in favour of the king’s 
attachment, as if a double divorce was 
to take place, and the young lady raised 
to the throne of France. Her father 
was a man of honour and abilities ; he 
was one of Henry’s great ministers and 
a powerful instrument of his undertak- 
ings for the benefit of France, but with 
so small a portion of acquired advan- 
tages, that his royal master used to say 
of him— 

“ My constable could govern the 
world if he did but know how to read 
and write.” ce ivi 

Charlemagne was in a similar predi- 
cament, but then the persons he go- 
verned knew no more than their im- 
perial lord. This constable, de Mont- 
morency, does not seem to have agitated 
himself about the court scandal respec- 
ting his daughter, taking probably the 
fact that the king had, given herin 
marriage to his nearest kinsmen as @ 
proof of his honourable intentions. . 

Not so the queen and the Prince. of 
Conde; aided by Concini:and his wife, 
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they>were in’ wal’ consultation on 
thebestmeans of'defeating the nefari- 


= intentions, which ‘were attributed 
ert Al pe abd says Sully 
€ to ealm queen were unavailing, 
she was quite furious, and the Prince 
de‘Condé being inflamed with rage at 
the reports ‘constantly whispered to 
him and the queen, both of them kept 
the court in a complete uproar.” 
‘The queen was certainly privy to 
the manner in which the Prince de 
Condé carried off his wife* from France, 
noone can blame either her or them 
for taking a step perfectly consistent 
witha rene who had a proper regard 
for the honour of his wife. He escaped 
on horseback, carrying the princess on 
a’ pillion behind him; in this manner 
arrived in Flanders and put them- 
selves under the protection of the Arch- 
duke Albert, at Juliers. 

The queen was highly pleased with 
the success of their mutual stratagem : 
she had deceived Henry into complete 

; by assuring him that the 
Prince de Condé had informed her the 
day before that he was perfectly con- 
tented with the king’s conduct. 

This was a double injury to Henry, 
for he not only lost the object of his 
mad passion, but the first prince of 
ieaer ane - thrown himself into the 

pain, his natural enemy, 
with whom he was on the point of wine 
The did not consider this politi- 
cal injury in her ardent desire of rid- 
herself of a rival. She must 
tly have enjoyed the scene which 
y thus describes to have taken place 

in her chamber. 

“On the 29th of August, 1609, at 
eleven o'clock, Praslin entered my 
chamber just as I was going to bed ; he 
told me I must come directly, for the 

wanted me.” Sully broke forth- 

into a of grumbling. 
~“ What can the king mean, cousin ?” 
said I, “pardie, he torments me to death, 
T cannot live, I cannot sleep !_ I must 
rise at three o'clock to-morrow morning 
to inspect accounts and read letters 
which must be answered directly, and 
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if I go now to the Louvre, he will keep 
me till two or three hours after mid- 
night, so that I shall get no rest at all.” 

** Monsieur,” replied Praslin, “ the 
king knew you would be angry at his 
disturbing you, but nevertheless you 
must come. For the man you know of 
is fled, as the king said you foretold ; 
and what is worse, has taken the lady 
with him.” 

«When I came to the Louvre I found 
the king in the queen’s chamber, walk- 
ing backwards and forwards with his 
hands behind his back. The queen 
was present, and Sillery, Villeroi, and 
some others were leaning against the 
hangings.” 

«<« Well,’ said Henry, taking my 
hand as soon as I entered, “‘ our man is 
gone, and has carried all with him. 
What say you to this ?’” 

«¢ T say, sire,’ replied I, ‘ that after 
what he told me at the Arsenal, I ex- 
pected this flight, which you might have 
prevented, if you would have believed 
me.’ 

Bassompierre and the queen were 
both witnesses to Henry’s trouble of 
mind for the loss of the Princess of 
Condé ; both were injured by the king’s 
lawless passion, and it was strange that 
he should in any way discuss the matter 
before them. 

Sully does not mention the birth of 
the queen’s youngest child, Henrietta 
Maria, who was afterwards Queen of 
England ; this princess was born at the 
Louvre, Nov. 1609, according to Pere 
Perefixe. 

The great Henry had formed a de- 
sign of establishing a sort of congress 
of European Sovereigns for the pur- 
red of adjusting all quarrels among 

ings and maintaining peace for ever 
in Christendom. With this pacific in- 
tention he was about to plunge into a 
bloody war, thus meaning to expend 
the thirty million crowns which Sully’s 
good management had hoarded for him. 
With this object Henry, in the spring 
of 1610, was just about departing from 
Paris to commence the war by attacking 
the King’ of Spain’s vicegerent, the 
Archduke Albert, whereby he meant to 
take vengeance for the protection af- 
forded to the runaway Prince and 
Princess of Condé. 
The queen was to be left during this 
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campaign, but she was exceedingly ur- 
gent that her coronation should take 
place before Henry invested her with 
his authority. 

The fatal results that ensued on this 
coronation have made historians unjust 
enough to impute wilful wrong to the 
queen’s urgency in requiring it ; a little 
reflection will shew that she was not to 
blame, situated as she was, between 
Queen Margueritte of Valois, a living 
wife on one side, and the Marchioness 
of Verneuil with her boasted marriage 
contract on the other, to insist on every 
ceremony that could give dignity and 
stability to her state. Moreover, the 
separate coronation of queen consorts 
have in history been always resorted 
to, as an intimation that the queen so 
crowned was mother, or expected to 
become so, of the heir apparent. The 
coronation of Queen Marie de Medicis 
was intended to give stability to the 
succession of her son in case Henry 
Quatre should be killed in the ap- 
proaching campaign. These are the 
rational historical motives for this mea- 
sure; but when we look close into the 
circumstances attending it, the modern 
reader will be amazed at the supersti- 
tions with which the great mind of 
Henry and weak mind of the queen 
were equally infected. 

The rational motives we have men- 
tioned were not the real springs of the 
queen’s urgency for her coronation ; it 
proceeded from the predictions of a nun 
of the name of Pasithea, who was con- 
sidered as a very holy person and an 
pee prophetess ; this nun had fore- 
told that if the queen was not crowned, 
her authority would be very unstable 
after the king’s death which was now 
very near. Henry so little liked this 
prophecy that he banished the pro- 
phetess from France, yet the queen 
corresponded with her to his great dis- 
pleasure. Thereupon every astrologer 
in the kingdom had the impertinence to 
tell the king’s fortune, and the pre- 
dictions were nearly general that he 
would die in his fifty-eighth year ; some 
indeed said he would never survive the 
completion of the approaching corona- 
tion. The conjuror, consulted by the 
king on his own account, bade him be- 
ware of the coronation, and declared 
that he would be killed in a coach ; and 
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Sully declares that he had been bidden 
to beware of coaches all his life. We 
have seen him in danger of | being 
drowned in one, but he himself thought 
a new coach prediction was especially 
invented for this approaching crisis. 

Altogether Henry was entirely averse 
from the performance of the coronation, 
but the expediency of it as a mode of 
settling the succession and the constant 
importunity of the queen made him 
yield, though not without suffering in- 
ternal agonies. 

“ He was filled with melancholy and 
dismay,” says Sully ; “and here I re- 
late Henry’s own words to me. rT 

«« My heart tells me that some dis- 
aster will happen to me if my wife 
obstinately insist on this coronation, 
which the Concini urge her to; she 
has likewise an earnest desire to bring 
Pasithea back into the kingdom, I 
cannot endure this person should ever 
return to France.” 

“The king continued to inveigh 
against the queen’s counsellors, and 
among others Concini and his wife. 
He told me several circumstances re- 
garding these foreigners which made 
me look upon them as monsters. He 
said that the queen refused to eat an 
thing but what was cooked in their 
apartment, which they had converted 
into a kind of kitchen, as they had per- 
suaded her that her husband meant to 
poison her as a convenient way of 
making her new rival Queen of France. 
These measures were pursued by the 
queen before the escape of Condé, and 
were persisted in afterwads to annoy 
her husband into compliance with her 
wishes regarding the coronation. 

As the queen most firmly believed 
from her fortune-tellers, that this coro- 
nation would render her a widow, her 
urgency for it to take place was not 
very complimentary to her husband, 
and Sully never forgives her for the 
eagerness she manifested regarding it. 
Since the king’s foolish passion for the 
Princess of Condé had been notorious, 
mutual uneasiness and constant quarrels 
had entirely weakened the affection that 
Henry and his queen once had for each 
other. According to some letters, 
lately published from the Bibliotheque 
Royale, it is found that Henry tried to 
bargain with his queen for the per- 
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formance of the coronation, if she would 
write to the Princess of Condé urging 
her return to France. This Marie de 
Medicis indignantly refused ; the king 
and queen quarrelled violently for a 
week on this point, during which time 
the queen was seen with her eyes so 
red with weeping that she could scarcely 
see. Henry's temper in this instance 
Was excited to the utterance of words 
of violence and injustice which seemed 
quite foreign to his nature. As a 
punishment for the queen’s refusal to 
comply with a request little better than 
infamous, Henry punished her by de- 
ing the coronation several days. 
Sully takes the blame of this delay on 
himself; but his extreme desire to vin- 
dicate the memory of his adored friend 
from the worst blot on it, his unjust 
treatment of Condé is evident in every 
Perot his work. 
igh impression of superstitious 
horror Greeti the queen's coro- 
Nation certainly is one of the most ex- 


traordinary features of that epoch ; it is 
to see men of the firmest minds 
indulging in such follies ; yet here are 
the words of one reputed to be the 
wisest man in France. 
» © What” asks Sully, “can we think 
of those black presages which it is most 
certain this prince had of his cruel des- 
tiny? they were indeed dreadful and 
surprising to the last degree. I have 
already related with what reluctance 
he permitted the ceremony of the 
’s coronation to go on. In a state 
of overwhelming horror, which I own 
I thought at the time an unpardonable 
‘weakness, he opened his whole heart to 
ml a words will be more af- 
thing I can say. 
ohne Oh! my fiend, I know not what 
is the meaning of it, but my heart tells 
me some fatal event will happen at this 


» “ He sat down, as he spoke, ina low 
chair, which, because he liked such a 
‘seat, I had caused to be made on pur- 
teeny always kept for him 
at aera we ‘resigning himself 
horror of his anticipations he 
— the case of his reading glass 
between his fingers, and con- 
tinued ina deep reverie, then suddenly 
g up and striking his hands to- 
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“* Pardieu, I shall die in this city, 
they will murder me here. Oh this 
cursed coronation, it will be the cause 
of my death.’ 

“* Mon Dieu,’ sire, said I to him, 
what a thought have you entertained, 
it is my opinion you ought to break off 
the queen's coronation, your journey 
and your war.’ 

««* Yes,’ said he, after I had several 
times made the same proposition to 
him, ‘ yes, break off this coronation 
and let me never hear more of it. My 
mind will then be free from the warn- 
ings I have received. I shall then 
leave this city and have nothing to 
fear. I would not yield to your solici- 
tations,’ continued he, ‘but it has been 
foretold to me that I should be mur- 
dered at a public ceremony and ina 
coach.’ 

“* And I, not knowing this,’ replied 
‘I have often been surprised to hear 
you cry out when in a coach and seem 
alarmed at an inconsiderable danger, 
you whom I have seen unmoved in all 
the rage of war, amidst volleys of can- 
non and musket shot, and environed 
by hostile swords and pikes. How- 
ever, as you are so uneasy, depart to- 
morrow, sire, and let this coronation be 
performed without you, or put it off to 
some other time, and let it be long before 
you either see Paris or get into a coach.’ 

“<«T would consent to it willingly,’ 
replied the king, ‘ but what will my 
wife say, who has got this coronation 
so strangely into her head ?’ 

“¢QLet her say what she will,’ re- 
sumed I, ‘ but I cannot believe she will 
be contumacious when she knows your 
anticipations of evil accident.’ 

“ I did not wait for any further 
order, but sent immediately to put a 
stop to the preparations for the coro- 
nation. Itis with much regret that I 
am obliged so confess that the queen 
would not give her husband this satis- 
faction, despite of the prayers, entrea- 
ties and arguments, with which, dur- 
ing three whole days I endeavoured to 
move her. Henry was the first to 
condemn his own terrors in his usual 
mind; at last. he left off speaking of 
them in regard to the coronation. The 
queen then on urged forward 
the preparations, and again his antici- 
pations of calamity returned.” ; 


. 
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Nor. was, the, queen, without her su- 
perstitious apprehensions ; according to 
Mathieu, she woke in the night in the 
greatest agitation, and when the king 
inquired the cause, she said. 

**¢ I dreamed some one stabbed you 
with a knife on the staircase. 

«< Thank God,’ replied Henry, ‘ it 
is but a dream.’ 

“ Then both Henry and the queen 
had a dream the night before the coro- 
nation, of a house falling on him and 
killing him in the Rue de Ja Ferron- 
nerie. 

Some time before this period, the 
king was dining at Zamet’s house, the 
court banker, when he retired from 
table, saying that he would lie down 
ina room by himself and take some 
repose. But directly he was by him- 
self, he sent for Thomasson, the most 
celebrated astrologer of his time, who 
it is said, dealt direct with the devil. 
His majesty then put many questions 
to him, relating to his person and king- 
dom. The magician told him he must 
take care of himself in May, 1610: he 
even pointed out to him the day and 


-hour on which he would be killed. 


But the king made a jest of him and of 
his art, and began to pull him by the 
hair, and sometimes by the beard, 


‘making him take two or three turns 


round the room in this manner. He 
was very right, adds L’Etoile, and 
would have done still better, if he had 
not listened to him at all, but banished 
him, and all such abominable pests, the 
kingdom. 

« With these predictions on his mind, 
Henry said to the queen. — 

“«« My dear, if this coronation be not 
performed on the Thursday, it will 
never be done; no, for Friday will be 
too late; after Friday, you will see me 
no more.’ 

«“ Then, seeing her absorbed in the 

reparations for robes and decorations, 
he exclaimed— 

«© Aye, go on, go on queen regent.’ 

¥, To the ladies ng stood oy. he 
showed the dauphin, saying, 

*«* This is your king.’ 

Nor were there wanting minor su- 

rstitions, in. the shape of omens. 

en the coronation procession began, 
the court discovered with dismay, that 
the painter instead of enamelling the 


= 
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queen’s arms) on /sargent,- had, -given 
them a dark violet ground, the colour 
of widows; and instead of palms, he 
had encircled her scutcheon with twist- 
ed cords, another emblem of widow 
hood. tnd 
Superstition had reached its»climax, 
we think, at the very crisis |we are 
describing, and it appears. to. us; that 
the prophecies of sister Pasiphea, the 
queen’s conjuring nun, brought their 
own fulfilment with them. It was, in- 
deed, so generally divulged through the 
kingdom, that Henry would meet with 
a violent death before the coronation 
ceremonies concluded, that all the des- 
perate fanatics afflicted with destructive 
mania must have been strongly excited 
by the conviction that it was the king’s 
fate to die that month of May. If this 
prediction had not resounded as it did, 
from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, it is probable that the maniac 
Ravaillae would never have provided 
himself with a knife to slay his patriot 
king. The disputes between the king 
and queen, relative to the banishment 
of the nun Pasithea, had fixed the’ at- 
tention of all the furious fanatics in 
France on her prophecies, and more 
than one plot was certainly on foot to 
fulfil them, although the solitary mono- 
maniac Ravaillac, keeping his intentions 
secret, was enabled to strike the first 
blow which was successfully fatal. Yet 
we consider the death of Henry was 
solely owing to the diviners, who were 
encouraged by the weakness of the age 
to pronounce a doom, which a madman 
thought himself called upon to fulfil. 
Moreover, the somewhat Quixotic war 
undertaken by Henry was believed by 
all the court to be for the sake of re- 
gaining the Princess de Conde, and by 
the ignorant Catholics for the purpose 
of subverting the papal dominions and 
establishing calvanism as the religion 
of Europe. This last notion ‘on 
the fanaticism of the mono-maniac, who 
during the time of mental anxiety to 
which Sully has described his heroic 
master a prey, had stolen a knife from 
an ordinary, and was busily employed 
following Henry through Paris where- 
ever he went, and stealthily watching 
to strike the biow he believed himself 
fated to inflict. Among Henry’s other 
forebodings he fancied, in the last few 


tys Of his life;that he constantly heard 
“tithe: of ‘some unseen assassin seek- 
him: His state of mind cannot be 
-!more beautifully described than in that 
~ splendid allusion which Schiller puts 
into the month of Duke Wallenstein, 
.tand which is thus nobly rendered by 
» Coleridge :— 
‘That which we read of the Fourth Henry’s 


' oo) © death 
4 » Did ever vex and haunt me like a tale 
fe _ Of mine own future destiny. The king 


_ Felt in his breast the phantom of the knife, 
ve ad ng ere Ravaillac armed himself therewith. 
is quiet mind forsook him ; the phantasma 
irted him in his Louvre, chased him forth 
)the open air; like funeral knells 

~ Sounded that coronation festival, 
‘And still, with boding sense, he heard the 
Soo > tread 
; » Of feet that even then were seeking him 
= _ Throughout the streets of Paris.” 
+ © The numerous tokens of the death 
& of Henry IV.,” says a celebrated wri- 
d » ter, “are finely tragical. Marie de Me- 
» dicis, in her dream, saw the brilliant 
gems of her crown turn to pearls, the 
pe symbols of tears and mourning. An 
owl came and hooted till sunrise at the 
_ window where the king and queen 
a at St. Denis on the night pre- 
; ing this coronation. While the cere- 
___. mony was performed, it was observed 
with horror that the dark portals lead- 
ing to the royal sepulchres beneath 
the abbey, stood gaping and expanded, 
as if yawning impatiently for the entry 
of a ad > saaamgh se flame of the 
~ consecrated taper held by the queen 
s suddenly extinguished, and pn 
Mdeteplendid diadem fell to the ground.” 
_. Meantime this long dreaded coro- 
nation of Marie de Medicis took place, 
ypily, at St. Denis, on the 13th of 
; , 1610. The favourite 
ompiere, in his memoirs, declares 
it was performed with the utmost 
magnificence, and that the king (most 
ikely believing the danger was past) 
ingly gay during the 
_ The king said to her ma- 


if Mevestheleas, I shall die one of 

ays, and when you have lost me 

will find the difference between me 
hermen” 

id to him:—‘ Good God, sire, 

lways talk of this dying so 
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soon? Such expressions are not proper. 
You will still live, please God, many 
happy years. There is no felicity com- 
parable to yours on earth; you are in 
middle life, in perfect health and 
strength of body, loved, nay adored by 
a subjects, have the most flourishing 

ingdom on earth, and plenty of money. 
You have a beautiful wife and lovely 
children growing up apace. What can 
you wish for more ?’ 

“ He sighing replied, ‘My friend, I 
must leave them all soon.’” 

Such was the dialogue the Duke de 
Bassompiere records as passing in St. 
Denis at the coronation of the queen. 

The most splendid of the coronation 
festivals was expected to take place on 
the Sunday following, when the queen, 
arrayed in her diadem and royal robes, 
was to enter Paris and pass in pro- 
cession to Notre Dame. 

On the evening of the coronation 
day Henry thus forecast the occupations 
of the ensuing week :— 

“IT will put my affairs in order om 
Friday ; on Saturday I will run at the 
ring; on Sunday my wife shall make 
her grand entry into Paris ; on Monday 
my daughter Vendéme* shall be mar- 
ried ; on Tuesday we keep the marriage 
feast ; and on Wednesday to horse and 
away to the war.” 

Not one of these ¥ * eee was 
he ever destined to fulfil. 

The Duke of Sully had been severely 
indisposed with the breaking out of an 
old wound, which had prevented him 
from attending the queen’s coronation. 
On the afternoon of the 14th of May, 
Henry got into his coach for the pur- 
ea of visiting him at the Arsenal. 

enry had not slept the precedin 
night and was remarkably restless an 
uneasy. His son, the Duke de Ven- 
déme,+ entreated his majesty not to go 
out on that day which had been pre- 

i as fatal. 

“TI see,” said the king, “you have 
consulted the almanac, and have heard 
of the prediction of La Brosse from my 
cousin, the Count de Soissons, but he 
is an old fool, and you who are young 
are worse.” The Duke of Vendéme 
then went to the queen who likewise 


* Daughter of the Fair Gabrielle. 
+ Son of the Fair Gabrielle. 
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begged the king not to go out that day. 
He said to her, “I have no great incl 
nation to go to the Arsenal, because I 
shall put myself in a passion.” 

* Do not gothen, Monsieur,” replied 
the queen, ‘ you are in a good humour 
now, why should you go to make your- 
self uneasy ?” 

The queen showed but little pene- 
tration to call the perturbation of her 
husband good humour. Butshe thought 
all humours good that did not oppose 
her peculiar selfisms. 

**« My God!” answered Henry, going 
to the window and striking his fore- 
head, “there is something lose which 
strangely troubles me. I know not 
what is the matter, but I cannot over- 
come it.” 

Pére Matthieu declares that when 
he inquired if his coach was ready and 
that word was passed down to the 
court-yard of Louvre, the assassin who 
was lurking therein exclaimed— 

“* I have thee! thou art lost!” 
2 Asthe king was going into the coach, 
M. de Vitry approached and said— 

«<«Permit me, sire, to send the 
guards with your majesty.’ 

**«No,’ returned the king, ‘I will 
have neither you nor your guards. I 
will have none about me—go, do what 
T told you.’ 

“Then entering his coach, and re- 
flecting, it is supposed, on the fatal 
predictions for that day — he asked 
what day of the month it was. 

« «Sire,’ said one, ‘itisthe 13thof May.’ 

“* No,’ said another of his attend- 
ants, ‘it is the 14th.’ 

«Right, answered Henry to the 
last, ‘ you know your almanac better 
than he.’ He laughed, but added, in 
a low voice— 

«¢ Between the 13th and the 14th of 
May.’ He ordered the coachman to 
drive to the churchyard of St. Inno- 
cent. Ravaillac had remained a long 
time watching with malignant patience, 
sitting on the stones at the gates of the 
Louvre where the footmen wait for 
their masters. He designed to have 
given the blow between the two gates, 
the place where he was affording him 
some advantage ; but he found the 
Duke d’Epernon on the side where he 


— the king would have been. 
' Henry was seated on the back part 
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of the coach, and unfortunately the 
weather being very fine, he would have 
all the curtains drawn up, that he 
might see, as he passed, the prepara- 
tions for the queen’s grand procession 
to Notre Dame. Our readers must not 
figure to themselves any resemblance 
to a modern state carriage in this ve- 
hicle, not even to that of the Lord 
Mayor of London, which was the state 
coach of the grandson of Henry, Louis 
the XIV.; this coach was more like a 
mere waggon, with an awning and 
eathern curtains festooned between ; 
we find by the load it carried, that it 
must have been cumbrous beyond mea- 
sure ; it had steps on each side, with a 
sort of leathern case to keep those who 
entered, from the wheels, something 
like a modern appendage lately intro- 
duced for that purpose: these were 
called boots, and in or near them was 
some sort of contrivance for persons to 
ride. This explanation is requisite to 
make the mode of Henry’s assassina- 
tion at all comprehensible. For there 
were seven persons besides himself, 
seated in that coach. Henry, with the 
Duke d’Epernon at his right hand, 
occupied the back of the carriage, the 
Marshals de Lavordin and Roquelaure, 
the right boot ; near the left boot were 
the Duke de Montbazon and the Mar- 
quis de la Force, whilst opposite to the 
king sat the Marquis de Mirebeau, and 
Du Plessis Liancourt, his first master 
of horse ; Vitry, the captain of his guard 
had, as we have seen, been sent an- 
other way by the king; this was 
really to hasten the preparations for 
the queen’s grand entry into Notre 
Dame on the ensuing Sunday. ” 
The coach turned from the Rue St. 
Honoré into that called Feronnerie, 
which was then very narrow, and made 
more so by the little shops erected 
against the wall of the Churchyard St. 
Innocent. A little embarrassment was 
occasioned by the meeting of two carts, 
one ladeti with wine and the other with 
hay, so that the king’s coach was obliged 
to stop in a corner of the street, over 
against the abode of a certain notary. 
The footmen took a nearer way, that 
they might with less difficulty come up 
to the coach at the end of the street. 
These footmen as well as the species 
of coach will not coincide’ with the 
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of. modern. readers, they were 
_of a carriage, who ran after 
and before it, and on each side ; 
were, called running footmen, but 
oe difficulty.in keeping up with 
the | heavy caravans called coaches 
which carried eight inside. 
_ Such was the state of the king’s equi- 
page, when Ravaillac, who had followed 
\ the royal equipage from the Louvre, 
perceiving that it stopped and that 
there was no person near it, advanced 
: to that side where he observed that the 
|. king was seated. His cloak being 
wrapped around his left arm served to 
: conceal the knife he held. Sliding 
between the shops and the coach, as 
if he were attempting to pass by like 
: others, he supported one foot upon a 
spoke of the hind wheel, and the other 
u a stone, and, drawing a knife, 
‘ on both sides, gave the king a 
wound a little above the heart. Henry 
had, the instant before, just turned 
towards the Duke d’Epernon, and was 
reading a letter: feeling himself struck, 
he eried out— 
nthe am wounded!” In the same 
the assassin perceiving the 
to have been ineffectual, repeated 
. ith such quickness that not one of 
th those in the coach had time to parry 
_-—s or prevent it. The last blow went di- 
reetly to his heart, so that the blood 
gushing, from his mouth, the king ex- 
one pe a deep sigh, or as Matthieu 
cing in a faint and 
g voice these words :— 
is nothing.” 
‘murderer stood perched on the 
wt way insensible to his own 
dating his bloody knife ; 
eahrown. i it down and run away, 
— have been difficult to have 
out who had killed the king, for 
bles who were in the coach, got 
it with such precipitation “that 
Sihesed, each other from seizing 
in. One of them finding that 
sing spoke no more, and that the 
oc wt isting from his mouth, 


whine is ie billed Y 
hese words memretintely occa- 
great tumult. The people, 
re in the streets, rushed ae 
shops, one u another, 
e dismay as if the city were 


taken, The Duke- d'Epernon be- 
thought himself of crying out that the 
king was only in a swoon; they de- 
sired some wine for him, and while 
the crowd eagerly dispersed to get 
some, the coach was shut up and hur- 
ried back with the royal body to the 
Louvre. 

“« The queen was in her closet when 
this sad news was brought to her: 
wild with grief she came out to see 
him whom she had recently parted 
with full of health, brought back a, 
murdered, corpse. The chancellor met 
her rushing down the grand staircase, 
he stopped her, and almost forcibly 
led her towards her closet. 

«<< Qh, heavens,’ she said, ‘ detain 
me not, the king is dead !’ 

“ He, without betraying any emo- 
tion, replied, ‘ Your majesty must par- 
don me, the kings of France never 
die.’ 

“ Then persuading her to re-enter 
her closet, he said, ‘ We must take care 
of our affairs and reserve these tears 
for our leisure, we have need of reme- 
dies not of grief.’ Siller was the man 
who uttered this cold-hearted piece of 
good sense. 

«The Captain of the Guards was 
then ordered to assemble all the royal 
children in the strongest room of the 
Louvre, and to watch them there, espe- 
cially the young king, to whom no one 
was to have access. Louis XIII., the 
eldest of these little ones, wanted some 
months of completing his ninth year, 
the youngest, Henrietta, was a baby of 
six months old. 

“ The Duke de Bassompierre was 
not with the king when the fatal blow 
was struck. He thus vividly describes 
his feelings at the fatal news :— 

« «When I heard of this. frightful 
event, I ran like one deprived of rea- 
son, and mounting the first horse I 
could get, galloped to the Louvre. I 
rode on as far as.the rails where the 
French and Swiss guards were then 
placed, with their pikes lowered; M. 
Le Grand and I got through, we ran 
to the king’s closet, and saw him ex- 
tended on his bed. M.de Vie had 
laid the cross of his order on his mouth, 
and sitting by him on the bed im- 

plored him to think on God. Molon 
tne first physician, was sitting on the 


ee a 
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bedside weeping. We fancied we heard 
him sigh, upon which the physician, 
cried out, « Ah, it is over, he is gone.’ 

.-M. Le Grand, when he entered, 
knelt down at the foot of the bed, and 
took his hand which he held and kissed. 
As for me, I threw myself at his feet, 
which I embraced, weeping bitterly. 
The Duke of Guise came in and em- 
braced him. 

At night they drest the king’s body 
as if he were alive. M.du Maine gave 
him his clothes, M. le Grand served 
him and I was ordered to serve him in 
place of M. de Bouillon. 

All this time the Duke de Sully be- 
haved like a man distracted ; indeed the 
deep intensity of his grief seems to 
have taken away his usual presence of 
mind. Not for a moment was the fact 
supposed to be as it really was ; no one 
guessed that the blow originated in the 
mind of a solitary and secretive mono- 
maniac under the excitement of reli- 
gious fanaticism. It was believed to 
be the first outbreak of a revival of the 
league, the first stroke of an insurrec- 
tion involving a revolution. In the 
hands of the Duke of Sully were 
placed the care at once of the nal, 
the Bastille, and an immense mass of 
treasure which he had stored in the 
vaults of that fortress. If Sully fell 
into the hands of the enemy’s faction, 
all was lost to the young king, in case 
of an insurrection of the people. This 
must be considered when we read with 
surprise the extraordinary caution dis- 
played by that great minister in re- 
fusing to go to the Louvre immediately 
the queen sent for him. He thus men- 
tions the manner in which the news of 
Henry’s death first reached him. 

We have mentioned that Sully was 
ill, the king had commanded him to 
receive him in his night gown and cap, 
and to bathe and take great care of 
himself. In this invalid state, Sully 
was waiting for the visit of his master 
when the assassination took place. 

« At four in the afternoon I had just 
entered my wardrobe, when I heard 
Castinet utter a great cry which was 
re-echoed by a scream from my wife: 
presently my whole household resound- 
ed with the exclamations— 

« Ah God, all is lost! France is un- 
done!” I went out precipitately, un- 
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drest as I was; to enquirethe meaning 
of this lamentation., tnsits / 


knife!” reib 

I had no time to doubt the dreadful. 
news, for St. Michel, who had» been’ 
witness of the cruel blow; rushed: iny 
bringing the knife with which it: had) 
been given, still reeking with the blood 
of my king. vaileg 

« Oh God !” cried I raising my hands’ 
to heaven in a distraction of grief no 
words can describe, “Oh God,) have 
pity upon him, upon us and the poor 
country, tis done! and he is murdered, 
God has let loose all his wrath upon 
France, by permitting so cruel an \ac- 
cident! by which he has delivered her 
into foreign hands.’’ vol 

While Sully imagined the king was 
yet alive he mounted on horseback 
and with a strong party of horse ap= 
proached the Louvre; but when he 
actually heard that the king was dead; 
he forbore entering, and retreated to 
the Bastille where he went to bed, and 
refused to rise and go to the queen 
though she sent upwards of ten mes- 
sengers, each more urgent than the 
other to demand his presence. This 
conduct, which arose from the necessity 
Sully felt for keeping guard over the 
vast treasure under his care in the 
vaults of the Bastille; has been inter- 
preted into a distrust of the queen’s 
rectitude of intention ; historians have 
accused her favourites, the Concini 
as the real conspirators against the life 
of Henry the Great and have even de- 
clared that the queen was in the plot. 
As civilization has advanced, a greater 
proportion of maniacs afflicted like the 
wretched Ravaillac, have passed under 
observation both in public and. private 
life. We can believe the wretched 
man had no accomplices ; a fact that 
added certainty to his blow ; but no- 
thing could induce any contemporary 
to credit that the great Henry was not 
the victim of a complicated conspiracy. 
According to the prejudices of the 
writers ; the Concini, and the queen’s 
party ; the Marchioness of Verneuil, 
and her party ; the Duke d’ Epernon, 
and his party; and the Guises and 
the Spaniards, the old leaven of the 


peepee turn made guilty of 
ving effected the king’s death by 


— ‘of Ravaillac. 
- Nothing could be more unfortunate 


for the queen's good name, than Sully's 
distrustful hesitation of putting himself 
in her power; this only lasted till the 
next) dey, when finding no symptoms 
of. revolt or any agitation, excepting 
p that of universal grief among the peo- 
= ple of Paris, the great minister im- 
pelled by his affection for Henry ven- 
turing to:relax from his personal care 
of the treasure set out well guard- 
ed to the Louvre. 
» Had Henry’s death-stroke been ef- 
by the rebellious movement of an 
party, such conduct was most 
prudent and admirable; but, as that 
was not the case, the queen afterwards 
took this caution heinously, and it pre- 
vented France from having the blessing 
of his wise government during the mi- 
a of the young king. 
he queen herself was in too much 
affliction to have formed any resent- 
"ment at the first interview with the 
prime minister, nor was she at that 
time aware but that there was great 
occasion for all his precautions. It 
was the after comments of her favour- 
‘ites that occasioned her displeasure. 
. “As I passed through the several 
courts of the Louvre,” says Sully, 
“some of the kings personal servants 
advanced to meet me with tears in their 
eyes, some ed heavily as they saw 
‘Me pass, and some cried to me, not to 
abandon the children after having so well 
served the father! When I came into 
the queen’s presence, all the little con- 
staney with which I had armed myself 
so: totally Jeft me that I broke out not 
_ only into tears but cries, and her ma- 


— > found in herself that 
fortitude with which she had 


repared 
to.see me, our grief eanentey speech 
we made up a scene together that 
could not be beheld without anguish. 
st the queen ordered the young 
— to be brought to me, whose ten- 
der caresses gave a new assault to m 
heart, almost more than I could beak 
ince said to me, ‘or 
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what I said tohim, I cannot remember, 
all I know is, that I held him tomy 
heart in such a passion of grief that his 
attendants could scarcely tear him from 
my arms. 

«My son,’ said the queen, his mo- 
ther, to him, ‘ this is M. de Sully, you 
must love him well, for he was one of 
the best and most faithful servants of 
the king your father, and I entreat him 
to continue to serve him in the same 
manner.’ 

“The Queen and I had some other 
discourse together, neither of us being 
able to cease from weeping for an in- 
stant she afterwards said that the sight 
of me wrung her heart more than that 
of any one belonging to the king.” 

The sudden death of Henry had left 
the kingdom in a total state of disar- 
rangement in regard to the government 
during the minority of the little king. 
Henry we find, had intended to leave 
the queen as regent during the cam- 
paign he was about to make, but she 
would have evidently been restrained 
and directed by a council guided by 
the wisdom of Sully. It was likewise 
his intention, according to the ancient 
constitution of France, to make Marie 
queen regent in case of his death. 
France forbids its sceptre to pass to a 
female heir, lest a foreign prince should 
govern; yet permits a foreign princess 
to govern them in the difficult circum- 
stances of a minority! The enthusias- 
tic affection of the parliament for the 
memory of their patriotic king, led 
them to fulfil his known intentions by 
making his widow regent, but unfor- 
tunately, they exceeded Henry’s wishes, 
and placed unlimited power in her 
hands. Despotic power is a weapon 
too heavy for the wielding of men of 
ordinary capacity, but in the hands of 
a female who was ill educated, and of a 
character at the same time ‘pliable to 
interested flatterers and obstinately per- 
verse to the advice of true friends, it 
was a gift of the most injurious nature 
for her own happiness, as we shall 
presently see in the continuation of this 
queen’s memoirs during her stormy re- 
geney. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE 


Whole-length Portrait of Marie de Medicis, second Queen of Henry the Great, 
i France, copied and coloured from the Original, painted by Rubens from 


King Q 
the life, in the Luxemburg Gallery. 


Our ait of Marie de Medicis is 
ptt ay from one of those master- 
ieces of Rubens which adorned the 
uxemburg, that palace built and or- 
namented under the munificent patron- 
age of this queen when she was Regent 
of- France. This figure is detached 
from the grand picture of her marriage 
with Henri Quatre, and represents her 
in her bridal robes, in the act of giving 
her hand to receive the wedding-ring 
from the king. Our engraving is a 
remarkably successful likeness of this 
beantiful princess. We must remind 
our readers that, with the exception of 
dark Italian eyes, this princess was a 
German in person, and bore a resem- 
blance to the Austrian family of whom 
her mother was an archduchess ; for 
this reason all Rubens’ numerous pic- 
tures of his royal patroness remind the 
beholders of his fair blooming Flemish 
countrywomen ; but in reality this 
princess resembled her Flemish an- 
on her maternal line, rather than 

her Italian forefathers. 

Queen Marie was just twenty-seven 
when she gave her hand to the great 
Henry in the Cathedral of Lyons, in the 
year 1600, when she wore the present 
dress as a royal bride; her hair is 
combed backwards over a cushion, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the era ; even 
allowing for that addition, her head is 


remarkably high and pointed in front, 
and the same development may be ob- 
served in the portraits of her unhappy 
son, Louis X1II. An antique coronet 
of gold is placed slanting backwards, 
from which flow gold edged lappets. 
She wears the throat pearl necklace 
usual throughout that century. Her 
dress is white satin embroidered with 
gold ; it has the graceful open ruff, and 
the corsage of the dress has reverses 
which turn back on the shoulders and 
partially show the bosom. The sleeves 
are full above and straight to the wrists, 
which are barred with gold and finished 
with puckered cuffs; the corsage is 
pointed ; a large pearl medallion fi 

with a fleur-de-lis placed in front, pro- 
bably conceals a portrait of the king ; 
from this pearls and diamond studs are 
alternately arranged down the front to 
the corsage point. The skirt of the 
dress has a sweeping train bordered 
with four bands of gold tissue. Instead 
of a cordeliére, broad bands of figured 
gold tissue, edged with pearls, are 
placed down the front of the dress, 
trimmed with little love-knots of white 
ribbon and gold tags or points. A 
mantle of gold and white gauze is 
thrown around her. The cumberous 
outline of her drum farthingale alone 
detracts from the elegance of this royal 
bridal costume. 


PENSE E.—No., VI. 


FLOWERS. 


Flowers are the loved of all ; 
Of young and old, of peasant and of peer; 
E’en the stern tyrant of our race himself 
Loveth their bloom and fragrancy, and doth cull 
Full many a garland from the homes of earth 
Less frequent on the wither’d form of age, 
‘Than on the joyous heart and cloudless brow, 
His icy touch is laid. Alas! for them— 
The young, the beautiful, the well-beloved ; 
Flowers fair and sweet of scent, a radiant wreath 


To deck the cold and wintry brow of death ! 


T. W. 
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.. THE FALL OF LEONORA GALLIGAI, 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS. 


Sar ait 


eb? 17RD 
aay “I—A Youne Favourite. 


_ One lovely morning in the month of 
2a pe onne man, very plainly at- 
ently in delicate health, 
was | pee in profound reverie, rest- 
upon his elbow at a window of the 
of the Tuileries. A clear and 
setene: SEY». ert with the ene 
cua a spring-tide sun—sparklin 
diadems of ee dew-drops crowning 
eaf and budding flower in the 
ful gardens around — varlets, 
8, , do , guards, gentlemen walk; 
ing or riding to and fro; trumpets, 
rums, the confused hubbub and bustle 
ff a gay and animated court failed to 
ae ice from the reflections in 


wit be seemed to be so deeply ab- 
waren: and neyertheless each indivi- 


serene 


beneath the window 

in which his pale and pensive face was 
were enframed, in silent respect 
uncovered his head. At length, as if 
ly struck with some idea, which 

he had long been endeavouring to 
miata. he he abruptly quitted his post, 
am y traversing the vast and 
Gere eries of the Tuileries, 

at a distant wing, entered hastily and 
unannounced, arichly furnished cham- 
ber. The disorderly aspect of the 
apartment betrayed the careless habits 
and ill-assorted luxury of its occupant. 
Swords, daggers, pistols, a superbly 
illuminated missal, Ricihigtenss, cul- 
rasses, stags antlers, chains of gold and 

_ silver, dog-whistles and riding-whips, 
were heaped -mell upon the rich 
cushions and furniture, carved by the 
hands of the first artists and admirably 
ished ; whilst a int, cloak, 
aut-de-chausses, and a pair of funnel- 
boots upon the floor around the 
announced the haste with which 


Portrait and Memoir of this remarkable person, was published in ‘ the Lady’s Magazine,” 
1, <3 The following account of her fall and fearful execution for treason and sorcery, 
ls as extraordinary as faithful, of the private and public life of one who held so con- 
a place at Court, as well as in the affairs of a great kingdom. ] 


No sooner was the door opened, than 
a_ beautiful wide: flew barking 
towards the 

« Softly, 7a upiter,” exclaimed the 
young man’s well known voice, and 
the crouching dog approached as if to 
implore a caress from the new comer. 

** Who goes there,” cried his master 
awakening : “‘ by Saint Hubert, wilt 
let one have some little repose? After 
the fatigue of yesterday’s chase, one 
might readily di ispense with going to 
mass this morning.’ 

« Comrade,” replied the visitor, “ we 
will in future repair to the chase when 
we have nothing better to do—now to 
mass to thank heaven for its protection, 
and when masters of our homes then 
will we sleep the whole morning long.” 

« Sire!” 

« Luynes, my faithful servant and 
companion, my dear Luynes, call me 
no longer sire; it was right whilst I 
remained young, and knew not what 
it meant, to be seated upon a throne, 
but now. . . . I ought to reign, com- 
mand; I am ‘Jord and master here ; 
yet, see the manner in which they treat 
me; my mother has betrayed me, and 
dissipated the heritage of the Great 
Henry, by bestowing largesses upon 
an adventurer and his wife. Luynes, 
Luynes, what should be done?” And 
uttering these words, the youthful 
speaker, Louis XIII., seated himself 
upon the foot of his favourite’s bed; the 
latter was about to rise. 

* Lie still; here we may converse 
alone at liberty; they know not I am 
in thy apartment. The insolence and 
avarice of Concino increases daily— 
how to put an end to his usurpation 
and despotism, I know not.” 

*T have already told you a thousand 
times, sire, that there is only one way: 
by ridding yourself for ever of that i in- 
famous Italian—dispatch him at once.” 
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“Thou proceedest quickly in the 
business, comrade. Woe followeth the 
footsteps of him, who, in order to fix 
himself on a throne, makes dead bodies 
serve him by way of steps.” 

“ Ay, ay, woe attend the traitor, the 
ambitious wretch who in order to seize 
upon a crown to which he possessed 
no shadow of right, would make his 
sword hew down the head which wears 
it. Woe be to him, for he has stolen 
that which belongs not to him; woe 
to him! He has sacrificed the man 
upon whose forehead heaven hes writ- 
ten ‘ thou shalt be king!’ woe to him 
for he has committed high treason 
against his master; woe to Concino, 
for he withholds yourright. So strike 
the beggar adventurer, who, arraying 
himself in your royal mantle, dail 
treats you with scorn. Sire, sire, it is 
but justice, ’tis a duty to be rid of 
him, for heaven ordained that you 
were born a king! . . . Continue 
silent, enduring, and they may say 
with reason ‘ King Louis is merely 
a peevish and ailing youth ; in order 
to distract his ennui, we will send him 
a hunting in the forest of Vincennes, 
with that hair-brained de Luynes.’” 

“Could you not,” inquired the too 
peaceful monarch, “ find some other 
means to remove him? Might I not 
‘withdraw myself into Champagne, in 
the heart of my army—take up my 
abode at Rouen or in Amboise ?” 

* No, no, sire, the Italian must be 
struck down in Paris: no arming—no 
war. "Tis here, here, is the seat of his 
fortune and the theatre of his inquities, 
and here he ought to fall. In fine, 
does his majesty believe me to be 
devoted to his service, ready to risk 
my life for his?” 

“ Yes, Luynes.” 

“ Yet think me the friend of Con- 
cino and his sorceress wife?” 


=NO. 

« Will your reed then not rid 
yourself of them? Will you be king?” 

‘* Yes.” 


“Tis not for you then to attempt 
to accomplish an enterprise, the exe- 
cution of which must only be con- 
fided to sure hands, whose lives, if 
there be risk, are less precious than 
yours. I only ask one thing of you, 
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sire, charge me with the whole affair, 
and I will vouch for its success ?” 

« Entirely alone?” inquired Louis. 

“ Trouble yourself with nothing, 
sire, and they shall soon see whether 
Luynes knows only how to hunt, whip 
in dogs, and breed speckled magpies.” 

“ But surely, Luynes, thou cans’t 
have this Italian carried off! One could 
put him in the Bastille, and then the 
parliament could be entrusted to pre- 
pare a process.” 

“ Useless ceremony, sire; one slays 
a thief without either form or process. 
The Italian and his mate must die. 
Can you so quickly forget their end- 
less insults. Yesterday only, whilst 
playing billiards with you, did not 
this unhanged dog remain covered? 
At the last council, did he not seat 
himself in yo majesty chair—the 
king’s chair! and by a wave of his 
wand, command the secretaries of state 
to read, one after another, the dis- 
patches, giving unasked his assent or 
dissent as fancy prompted. And Gal- 
ligai, the sorceress, the lady-peasant, 
who left her wooden shoes at the 
pce and exchanged her wool- 
en cotillon for a velvet robe; has not 
Madame la Marechale too, desired Louis 
the Thirteenth not to speak so loud, 
because she had a head-ache? Is this 
not sufficient evidence of pride and 
insolence; yet their ambition remains 
unsatisfied? The other day, said Con- 
cino, ‘I am curious to see how far 
fortune is able to impel a man.’ ‘To 
the ares all replied I mentally—from 
my heart’s very core.” 

* Ay, ay, you are right. But my 
mother P” 

“The royal lady, your mother! 
sire? The crown of France never falls 
to the distaff. You would surround 
it with honour, and watchfulness, and 
then if she love and honour you, as 
her title of queen and mother demands, | 
ought she not rather to rejoice at be- 
holding one among the first diadems 
of the universe in the brow of her son, 
than in the grasp of a once beggarly 
foreigner!” 

« But the death of Galligai her fa- 
vourite would grieve her exceedingly.” 

«© No, no, sire, for she would, at the 
balance weigh, between your majesty, 


-andthat knave., Know you what Con- 
cino said. at billiards the day before 
yesterday ?. It was relative to the small 
‘annon you have thought fit to plant 
in the garden of the Tuileries, and your 
desire to join the army in the field. 
That boy go to war!’ cried he,— 
is fererestieche® would deserve to be 
w Re ” 
_ Insolent!—but, Luynes, my mo- 
ver! What should I do, what should 
I say, when she comes in tears to de- 
and an account of Concino’s death ?” 

_* Refuse to listen to or see her.” 

“ Good—it—shall be so. I will not 
see her. You promise then to rid me 
of him?” . 

_ “ Sire, I swear it.” 
: a Se wilt thou choose to aid 


“ Vitry, the brave Vitry, the son of 
the best ‘servant of the deceased king, 
your father.” 

* Well—let it be Vitry. Now, my 
good Luynes, let me embrace thee. 
And when reckon you—” 

-* To-morrow, you will be king.” 

_* To-morrow !—you will be the king 
of France’s best friend.” 

_ “ Heaven grant it!” 

“Some one comes—I leave you. 
Should my mother ask wherefore I 
came to visit thee thus early, tell her 
ba deal thee concerning oe of 
my § ies that had fallen 
my peced my 

“ Ay, sire, to-morrow—and after 
that no account shall be rendered to 
any one.” 

* Yea, but indeed :—to heaven and 
my father, the deceased king,” gravely 
replied the young prince as he with- 
__* Concino, Concino,” murmured 
Luynes, when his royal master had 

uitted the chamber.—* Marie de Me- 
dicis, you have jested long at my ex- 

- baxpee our star of fortune hath set, 

d the hand of the page who bred the 
speckled pies will shortly grasp the 
baton of grand constable of France.” 

~SP 
- IL—rse ampusu. 

<i ® loudly, bitterly, had the prin- 

pl ede and princes of the stint 


5 ie Yenc ame Henri i 
sie given by Henri Quatre to his 
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together with the ancient servants of 
the late king murmured against the im- 
measurable avarice and ambition of the 
Marshal d’Ancre. The son of a notary 
from some small town of Italy, Concino 
Concini had married Leonora Galligai, 
daughter of the nurse of Queen Marie 
de ‘Medicis. The bride of Henri 
Quatre had brought in her suite several 
Italians to the court of France, and 
among others, Concino and his wife. 
The queen had conceived .the greatest 
affection for them, and at the death of 
her husband, when the parliament con- 
ferred upon her the regency of the king- 
dom, she invested Concino Concini with 
unlimited confidence, loaded him with 
honourable distinction and the highest 
offices of the kingdom, and the adminis- 
tration of that powerful state, which 
through the skill, care, and patience of 
Henry the Great had been snatched 
from the inevitable ruin impending 
over it, had now become the prey of 
an obscure favourite. 

The queen-mother and the friends 
of the marshal, however, did not fail to 
see that the horizon around was grow- 
ing dark and threatening ; they feared 
though without knowing any thing de- 
finite or certain, the plotting of a no- 
bility jealous of a foreigner’s authority, 
and howsoever mild and timorous the 
character of the young monarch might 
be, they dreaded the fall of an impend- 
ing thunderbolt. More confident than 
ever in his good fortune, the marshal 
neglected all advice, and notwithstand- 
ing the pressing solicitations of his wife, 
added to those of his friends, he was 
obstinate in remaining in France. 

On the 24th of April, the young king 
had risen at an early hour, having an- 
nounced on the previous evening his 
intention of joining in the chase. A 
carriage and six awaited to convey him 
to the appointed spot; his ordinary at- 
tendants and his swiftest hunters stood 
ready in the court-yard, showing many 
signs of impatience for they had long 
waited the signal for departure being 
given. Each time that an officer made 
his appearance in the court-yard, the 
guards fell into the ranks, but as quickly 
broke them again, for the king was not 

et ready ; at one period it was thought 
he had gone to breakfast, at another 
that he was attending. mass, at another 
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that he was merely finishing a game at 
billiards. Louis XIII. was, however, 
walking to and fro in the great gallery, 
accompanied by M. de Vitry and Co- 
lonel d’Ornano, his whole frame be- 
tokening a high state of agitation and 
mental suffering. 

* At any rate, M. de Vitry, I desire 
that you remove madame, my royal 
mother, that I may not see her. Not 
that I dread her presence or remon- 
strances .... but her anguish... . 
her tears.” 

“ Yes, sire, in an hour all will be 
over.” 

At these words an equerry entered 
and made a sign to M. de Vitry. 

“* Sire, the moment has arrived; I 
hasten to clear the road of an obstacle 
that impedes your progress.” 

“ Go, M. de Vitry, you have ever 
shown yourself brave and faithful by 
the side of our deceased king and father; 
you will perform the like services for 
his son. That which you are about to 
render me is perhaps the greatest which 
I may ever claim at yonr hands. I 
thank you heartily for your good will 
—depend upon my gratitude.” 

Vitry took his departure. The king 
sat down, and the youthful Botree con- 
versed with him on various subjects ; 
but he scarcely gave an appropriate 
answer to a single question, and, in or- 
der to conceal the violent emotion that 
oppressed him, amused himself by 
scratching a piece of parchment with 
the blade of a penknife. 

Luynes had concerted matters with 
M. de Vitry on the previous night, and 
the latter had taken upon himself the 
task of dispatching the Italian in the 
morning. He had posted several per- 
sons in ambush, whose duty it was to 
apprise him of the marshal’s arrival at 
the Louvre; he had stationed the Sieur 
du Hallier, his brother, in a corner of 
the lower court with two or three exe- 
cutioner’s men, and Persan in another 
oat with a like number of soldiers ; 

aschenaye stood sentinel at the first 
gate. As for himself, after quitting 
the king and whilst awaiting the signal, 
he seated himself in the hall of the 
Swiss guard, upon a coffer, and held 
conversation on, indifferent topics with 
the men around him. About ten o’clock 
the marshal quitted his abode to repair 
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to the Louvre accompanied b or 
sixty persons who preceded Mion "He 
was attired in a pourpoint of black gold 
toile, and a haut de chausse of greyish- 
brown velvet with broad Milan bands, 
He was truly a noble-looking cavalier ; 
all his movements were imprinted with 
grace and ease, and in the midst of the 
cortege which surrounded him, he had 
rather the air of a prince of the blood, 
than that of a courtier or officer going 
to render homage at the monarch’s 
levee. Vitry, apprised of the marshal’s 
arrival, quitted the hall of the Swiss 
guard with cloak over his shoulder, and, 
his baton in hand, proceeded straight 
to the gate of the Louvre. Du Hallier, 
Persan and their men, some fifteen in 
number, followed and ranged them- 
selves round him in the passage be- 
tween the outer court and the draw- 
bridge. By degrees, Vitry and his 
party made their way through the 
crowd escorting the marshal, with 
whom were the Baron du Tour, Sar- 
diny, Casiny, Lamotte, Bonvil, and 
others ; several amongst them stopped 
M. de Vitry in order to compliment 
him—Casiny took him by the arm.— 

« Well, captain, you’ve heard the 
news; the heretics have raised the 
standard of revolt in the south. The 
king is going to hunt this morning. 
How does he find his health ?” 

« Well,” replied View turning to- 
wards his interlocutor, still walking on- 
ward (the Marshal d’Ancre at the same 
time passing near him without his per- 
ceiving it), and not meeting with the 
marshal :— 

* Is monseigneur the marshal indis- 

sed, M. de Colomby-Cavigny ?” 

Pe No, M. de Vitry, he ae of 
you there—perusing a letter.” 

At these words Persan and Sarroque 
passed behind the marshal, who was 
slowly proceeding by the foot of the 
lowered bridge of thé Louvre, accom- 
panied by the Sieur de Beaux-Anias, 
Cavigny de Betancourt, governor of 
the castle of Caen, who was informing 
him of the meeting convened by sup- 
porters of the reformed religion. 

As soon as Vitry perceived the mar- 
shal, directing his steps towards him, 
he seized him by the arm.— 

*“ The king has commanded me to 
apprehend your person !” 


oe 
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_ “Me!” cried the marshal, and making 
a step backwards, he leaned against the 
barrier of the bridge. 
“ Ay, sane even so,” said he, closing 
im =< charge, comrades, 
charge Whereupon du Hallier, Perré 
mant, Marsains and Le Buisson 
threw themselves upon the marshal, 
and dischargi ng their pistols, some balls 
struck the ier, the others took ef- 
___ feet in various parts of his person. Per- 
(" san, Laschenaye, Boyer and others 
preng upon the body. Sarroque and 
ri d pierced the head with a sword, 
: but their victim was already dead, yet, 
¥ eo slg the barrier, he still rested on 
Vitry, nevertheless shouting 
J “Vive le roi!” in final triumph stab- 
bed him with his sword, whereupon the 
= stretched upon the ground, 
ot one amongst those forming the 
suite of the jiimcelra) thought of defend- 
ing him ; two of his pages indeed seem- 
disposed rather to amuse themselves 
byeweepaiy over his remains, but the 
; P ies’ pages and attendants strip- 
‘them of their hats and cloaks. Co- 
, who had withdrawn at the noise 
of the ing, after the aR had dis- 
appeared, curiosity alone, went to 
_assure himself that the marshal was al- 
ready dead. When he had raised the 
man’s hands he saw the features 
all blackened by the powder and wad- 
So ding, and the ruff blazing like the 
’ — match of an arquebus. 
p The body was immediately carried 
sal ph intoa small chamber under the gatewa 
J belonging to the soldiers on guard nig 
the Louvre, and placed on the ground 
beneath a small portrait of the king. 
_ Meanwhile M. de Vitry re-entered 
— of the Louvre ; he had 
the troops ranged in battle array, he 
_ himself walking up and down their 
ranks in all directions and keeping 
every thing bridle in hand. La Cathe- 
had heard the reports of the 
‘now opened one of the lattices 
__ of the queen’s chamber which looked 
—_— courtyard. 
Boi. ARS what is al] this?” 
s ?Tis that the Marshal d’Ancre has 
: just been killed.” 
: ee Virgin! who has dealt this 


> P= by the comand ofthe kn ” 
_ Mada ieisadbd die:Citharine, en- 
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tering the queen’s apartment, “ mon- 
seigneur the marshal is no more.’ 

* Dead !—I have reigned seven years 
—I desire henceforward only a hea- 
venly crown.”* 

Laplece, in the service of La Mare- 
chale Galligai went immediately after- 
wards to the queen to tell her that she 
knew not how to announce this news to 
her mistress. 

eRe you, madame, yourself would 

deign . 
3 Truly, I have something else to 
think about. If you are not disposed 
to tell her this news, why, then sing it 
to her! For this long time past I have 
foreseen what has just happened; I 
told those people to return to Italy, 
they would not listen to me—so much 
the worse for them.” 

La Galligai, on her part, at the report 
of fire-arms, asked one of her maids 
the cause of the tumult. 

«Tis some affray in which Vitry is 
mixed up,” was the reply. 

« How! Vitry! pistol shots in the 
Louvre—ah! you will find that their 
mark has been my husband!” 

«© Madame,” said one of her domes- 
tics entering, “ I bring bad news, mon- 
seigneur the marshal is dead.” 

** He has been assassinated.” 

* It is too true, and ‘twas Vitry who 
killed him.” 

* The king has ordered this. Retire, 
all of you; leave me, I would be alone.” 
On the instant she undressed herself, 
locked her chamber-door, deposited her 
jewels in the paillasse of her bed, and 
extended herself upon it without shed- 
ding a tear. 

Colonel d’Ornano in the meantime 
proceeded to the armoury cabinet, whi- 
ther the king had retired, and knocked 
at the door. 

** Sire, open, it is done.” 

“Good,” said the king, “ Lesclu- 
seaux, lie there, my big Vitry,” (so the 
king had named a carabine which M, 
de Vitry had given him), and, sword 
in hand, he directed his steps towards 
the great hall, and as he proceeded 


* Marie de Medicis the marshal and his wife 
had preserved the Italian pronunciation and ac- 
cent. The original phrase has not been given 
here, as it would have presented some orthogra- 
phical difficulty without any advantage to historic 
truth. 
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thither, Colomby came to confirm the 
death of the marshal. 

The king presented} himself at the 
window which looked upon the court- 
yard, and in order that he might be 
seen more conspicuously, Colonel d’Or- 
nano embraced him, and held him in 
his arms to point him out to those who 
were below with M. de Vitry. A loud 
shout of “ Vive le roi!” rent the air on 
all sides. 

«Thanks, many thanks, infinite 
thanks to you all! From this hour I 
am king.” 

From the window which looked 
upon the kitchen court, however, the 
cry was still “ To arms, to arms, com- 
rades!” But on hearing the king’s voice 
all the soldiers of the guard fell into 
their ranks, and posted themselves at 
every avenue leading towards the 
streets, and were overjoyed to see their 
young monarch safe and sound, for 
they were apprehensive of some serious 
misfortune. 

In the hall, a crowd of faithful nobles 
and servitors surrounded the king. To 
their felicitations, he replied:— 

« Heaven be praised, I am now your 
king, let them go seek the old servants 
of the late king, my father, and the 
ancient members of my state council, 
for by their advice will I hencefor- 
ward govern.” 

Larroque at that moment presented 
on one knee the marshal’s sword to the 
king. 

«“ Keep it, my brave friend, as a re- 
compense for thy courage and fidelity. 
La Buisson, be thine the diamond you 
took from the Italian’s finger (estimated 
by some at six, by others, at fifteen 
thousand crowns); Boyer, you take his 
searf and black velvet mantle.” Then, 
approaching Luynes. ‘“ His wardrobe 
to the varlets; the throne for myself; for 
thee, the appointments of the defunct.” 

“Sire, my zeal shall prove to you 
that your goodness has not been be- 
stowed upon an ingrate.” 

«© And my mother?” 

« Knows all ; she laments it, but she 
comes not thus far, for she has ceased 
to reign.” 

“ Yes, her reign ends, mine com- 
mences.” ; 

And whilst the courtiers were thus 
overwhelming the monarch with their 
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felicitations, the friends of the marshal 
sought places of concealment, and the 
soldiers of the guard, charged with the 
care of the body, busied themselves 
with stripping off its vestments. 

“ He has no jacket of mail, as they 
said he had; Varand, look at this 
golden chain, scarfed upon the thief’s 
shirt; what's this box ?” 

« An Agnus Dei.” 

«No: open it. An Agnus Dei! See 
here, a bit of white linen, four times 
folded. ’Tis a charm! but monseig- 
neur the sorceror, you are not less stone 
dead for all that.” 

*«Bournon, what findest thou in the 
pockets of his haut-de-chausse?” 

‘Some papers; carry them to Vitry.” 

« Now we have quite stripped this 
fine gentleman, our work is at an end. 
Where is the bier?” 

«A bier for this miscreant? You 
shall see where it is.” 

At these words they wrapped the 
body ina sheet which cost only fifty 
sous, the ends of which they fastened 
with a piece of pack-thread to save 
the trouble of sewing, and about mid- 1 
night he was carried by the king’s 
orders to the church of Saint-Germain- { 
l’Auxerrois and interred directly un- ial 
der the organ, the stones were then so 
skilfully replaced that none might dis- 
cover where the Marshal d’Ancre re- 
posed. A priest was about to chant a 
De profundis. “ Silence!” cried the 
soldiers, “‘ that knave merits not that 
heaven should be addressed in his be- 
half.” 


Such was the end of the Marshal 
d’Ancre; and here the king’s ven- 
geance and that of the people ought to 
have stopped. It however pursued 
his wife and son, and the sanctity of 
the place, in which the relics of the un- 
fortunate Concino Concini reposed, did 
not protect them against the wrath and 
brutality of the populace. It is a sad 
and pitiful tale, and almost toorevolting 
to humanity—too disgusting to relate. 

II. 

FATE OF A QUEEN’S FOSTER-SISTER. 

Vitry had just given his archers the 
order to repair to the apartment of the 
Marechale Galligai; finding the door of 
her chamber fastened, th ocked at it 
with the butt-ends of thelr arquebusses. 


we 
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_» “Tn the king’s name, open.” 
* Madame la Marechale is ill, and in 


« What matters it to us, whether your 
mistress be in bed or not? open to us— 
or we'll break down the door. 

* Open, Juliette,” said the marechale 
to her femme-de-chambre, “ our reign 
is over.” 

The soldiers, in disorder, rushed into 
the chamber, and seized upon every 
thing they found lying about or in the 
drawers of the coffers. In an instant 
the chamber of this royal favourite was 
pillaged like a house delivered up to 
the mercy of a victorious enemy. 

* And now, vile sorceress, arise,” said 
the sergeant-at-arms. 

** My friend, I cannot, I am sick.” 

Get up, and point us out the place 
where you have deposited your jewels.” 

«But you have taken every thing 

me.” 

“Wilt get up?” seizing her by the 
arm and rudely flinging off the cover- 
tures of the bed—*“ Wilt get up! ... 
thy jewels! thy jewels! awake thee, my 
dark-skinned fortune-teller.* You have 
had a pleasant dream, no doubt, my 
lucky Italian dame; but only, yesterday, 
the frst lady of the whole kingdom of 

France, to-day, the last, the most mi- 

serable among the most infamous of her 

daughters; get up, get up, the execu- 
tioner calls for thy hideous carcase.” 

- Leonora, without evincing the slight- 

est emotion at the coarse words of this 

brutal archer, quitted her bed. 

“ Thy jewels! thy jewels!” 

“ Messieurs, you have entered here 
in the king’s name, ’tis in the king’s 
name you demand my jewels—they are 
there (she pointed to her bed) ; have a 
care! abstract not a sy aw for 

are the property of the king.” 
tne relies mised upon the jewels 
hidden in the paillasse. 

Come, now follow us.” 

_ “ Messieurs, you have carried off all 

that was here, and I have not even a 

pair of stockings.” 

~ “Ys it for us to find stockings for 

this gipsey, eh ?” 

“Go, then, and ask on my behalf 

_ from my son a trifle, that I may procure 
_ myself what may be necessary.” 


ae 
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Good.” 

And the soldier who was dispatched 
to fulfil this commission returned with 
a pair of cotton stockings which he had 
purchased. The poor little boy had 
found in his pockets only the quarter 
of a crown and had sent that to his 
mother. 

* Quick march !” exclaimed the rude 
leader of the band. 

“ Whither would you conduct me ? 
They have slain my husband will not 
that suffice? Let them allow me to 
leave the kingdom altogether.” 

“ A good joke, truly ! let you leave 
the kingdom! Oh! no. The Italians 
have entered it—not only to fatten 
themselves upon its wealth and courtly 
spoils, but for awhile to seat themselves 
upon the most exalted throne of the 
universe. Their sepulchre, therefore, 
must be in France ; here, in the same 
place where they have reigned. Instead 
of conducting you to Saint Denis, and 
en you both in a splendid mauso- 
eum of marble, the gréve shall be the 
place for your lying-in-state—where 
oes bodies shall be exposed, and the 

angman suspend on the gibbets of 
Montfaucgon the remains of two infa- 
mous thieves—two execrable sorcerers 
who yet darken the earth by their 
presence.—March !”’ 

Leonora Galligai evinced, in these 
painful and perilous circumstances, the 
greatest self-possession, the most heroic 
firmness ; haughty, silly, presumptuous, 
base and ridiculous as she was during 
prosperity, now she exhibited equal 
fortitude and resignation. She followed 
the soldiers, and, whilst ascending the 
staircase of the wing towards which 
they were conducting her, one of them 
thrust her forward, exclaiming, “ Up, 
up! there’s only one flight of steps 
more.” 

“Thank heaven,” replied she, “ for 
then I shall no longer be a butt for the 
exercise of your brutality.” 

Messieurs Aubry and Du Bailleul 
were in the apartment, to which the 
guards led her, in company with M. du 
Hallier and others; they inquired of 
the prisoner what she had done with 
her jewels. 

“ Messieurs, I have sent a casket to 
the king, wherein there should be two 
hundred thousand crowns’ worth of 
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precious stones, but I think some por- 
tion thereof has strayed by the way ; 
I have yet a necklace consisting of forty 
pearls of the value of two thousand 
crowns each, and a chain of five twists 
worth fifty thousand crowns each ; in 
all, here is to the amount of nearly 
five hundred thousand crowns’ value. 
Here they are; these gentlemen, (point- 
ing to her guards) did not lay hands 
upon them ; I remit them therefore to 
you, desiring that they may be en- 
veloped, in my presence, in paper, and 
that a seal be placed on the pacquet ;” 
(then turning towards Du Hallier) :— 
“M. Du Hallier, how fares the queen, 
his majesty’s royal mother?” 

« She is no longer in Paris, she is at 
Blois.” 

“ Sancta Maria! at Blois! And is 
it not enough the having killed my 
husband! Who then inherits his ap- 
pointments ?” 

« M. de Vitry has been nominated 
Marshal of France, and the barony of 
Lesigny has been conferred upon him.” 

«Jesu Maria! That barony was 
ready to his hand, situate in Brie, near 
to Vitry! But our great mansion at 
Paris, our horses, furniture ? if 

« Are M. de Vitry’s.” 

«“ Who is first gentleman of the 
chamber ?” 

« M. de Luynes.” 

«Who has received the lieutenant- 
generalship in Normandy with the 
Pont-de-l’ Arche ?” 

* M. de Luynes.” 

« Vitry! Luynes! Mon Diew! And 
our marquisate of Ancre, and my little 
mansion adjoining the Louvre ?” 

« All these have been bestowed upon 
ancient and faithful adherents.” 

“ And they have left me nothing ! 
M. Du Hallier, my husband is dead ; 
do you think that the king will extend 
his resentment even to me—to me a 

“weak and defenceless woman ; inter- 
cede with him for the wretched Leo- 
nora, the foster-sister of his mother ; 
tell him that I have ever loved him, 
that I was the first who saw him at bis 
birth. Oh! my good messieurs, save 
me, save me, and my gratitude shall 
equal the service you will render me ; 
I beg you to accept a present of two 
oad thousand crowns, M. Du Hal- 

er”? 
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“I have an order to conduct you to 
the Bastille. Misfortune has made you 
meek and resigned. There remains for 
you a fortnight yet, madam ; had we, 
in days past, gazed upon you as we 
now do, you would have taken offence, 
and declared that sorcery had been 
practised on you.” 

« Oh! I was mad at that time.” 

« Messieurs Aubry and De Bailleul, 
is your task accomplished ?” 

“It is M. du Hallier.” 

*‘Signora, to the Bastille; but ere 
we set forth, answer —have you no 
more jewels?” 

«No, monsieur ; this small locket 
encloses an amber chain ; ’tis all that 
remains to me of my late wealth and 
ornaments.” 

« But on your person, under your 
petticoat, have you nothing hidden >” 

“« See, messieurs,” and so saying, she 
raised her petticoat as high as her chin, 
disclosing beneath a pair of drawers of 
red Florence frieze. ‘ At another time 
I would not have submitted to this ; 
but you are masters now.” 

“March!” cried Du Hallier, after 
having, with his own hands, searched 
La Galligai, “the Italian jade is as poor 
a beggar now, as any boatman’s wench 
upon the Seine.” 

« Will my apartment be tapestried ?” 

“If it be so already, so much the 
better for thee ; if it be not, I fear me 
much that thou wilt not live longenough 
to allow of such comfortable arrange- 
ments being made in your prison.” 

« Let me carry my little dog along 
with me;” and at these words she 
took her dog in her arms, and followed 
M. du Hallier with a firm and resolute 
step. She was accompanied by an 
elderly female Italian servant, and her 
apothecary, the only domestics whom 
misfortune had not yet driven from 
her. 

The soldiers of the guard, women 
and nobles, hastily followed her foot- 
steps. M. the Duke d’Uzés was among 
the group, having a young lady, wear- 
ing a mask, leaning upon hisarm. He 
attentively watched Galligai, and fol- 
lowed her every movement with the 
liveliest curiosity. 

«“ What countenance keeps she ?” in- 
quired the masked lady of the duke. 

« A bold and haughty one, madam.” 


Ss 
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t she not weep, M. le Duc ?” 


Pte epi is not so easily terri- 

“Oh! I should like well to see 
her at the Gréve ; she will, no doubt, 
give way at the sight of the faggot- 


“Madame Leonora,” said the old 
female domestic in Italian, «I think I 
recognise that masked lady who leans 
upon the arm of M. le Duc d’Uzés ; it 
is madame la petite reine.” 

“Yes, I recognize her too. As firm 
and cour us as her husband, yet she 
dares not look her enemies in the face 
until they be chained. Mon Dieu! 
be ae of us!” : 

e@ curious, s thising by- 
standers exclaimed, as Sriiemeddl iden 
—*The intriguing foreigner is driven 
forth like an enraged dog from the 
dwelling wherein she received such 
hospitality. We shall see her soon 

the place de Gréve. Heaven and 
his majesty will see justice done in her 
case. 


IV.—a CHARITABLE HEART. 
Leonora Galligai was imprisoned but 
for a few days at the Bastile, and 
when the parliament had completed its 
process, she was transferred to the dun- 


-geons of the palace. Her apothecary 


and her aged companion were then 
—— from her. Alone, a prey to 

the horrors of her wretched position, 
a mark for the infliction of the most 
cruel vexations, during a captivity of the 
most wretched character, Galligai pre- 
served a bearing at once calm and lofty ; 
she was resi to the fate which 
awaited her; her enemies had sworn 
that she should die, and she hourly 
heard the people, with cries of fero- 
cious vengeance, beneath her window, 

her head. 


One morning the gaoler unexpect- 
6 admitted to her cell a lady thickly 


“ Who are you, madame ?—and what 
object can have led you to seek the 
unfortunate Galligai ?” 


 “Signora, I am not a stranger to 
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to bring you succour and afford you 
consolation ;’—and at these words she 
flung back the veil which concealed 
her features. 

“Madame de Persan! the wife of 
M. de Vitry’s brother-in-law! Vitry, 
the assassin of my husband! Come you 
to insult me in the very depths of my 
prison ?” 

‘No, no, signora; you are unfortu- 
nate—exposed toa thousand dangers, 
a thousand privations ; permit me to 
aid and console you. On my knees, 
signora, I intreat it. I am not your 
enemy. Each day in my prayers, I call 
heaven to witness, that I will protect 
the unfortunate, that I will visit the 
widow, the orphan, and the prisoner.” 

“ Oh! my good lady,” cried Galligai, 
her eyes bathed in tears, and her voice 
choked by sobs, “ yes, I am indeed un- 
fortunate and bereft of everything. 
I have neither linen nor clothes: I 
had a small bundle of necessaries and 
a muff, wherein I had hidden eighty 
crowns; on entering the Conciergerie 
they made me sign the prison register, 
and momentarily laying aside my muff 
to write more easily, during that short 
space they robbed me of it. Yes, I am 
indeed very poor; I would gladly 
change this soiled linen which you see 
upon me, but, alas! they will give me | 
none.” 

« Here is some which I have brought 
for you.” 

« T thank you a thousand and a thou- 
sand times. You cannot imagine the 
comfort, the happiness you have pro- 
cured me! You know not what it is 
to be in filth and misery !” 

* You have appeared before the par- 
liament ?” 

«* Yes; and what astonishes me is, 
that hitherto they have only pestered 
me with the silliest interrogatories pos- 
sible: they asked me if I believed in 
sorcery and astrology. They doubtless 
have ascertained my innocence, and it 
is only to please my enemies that they 
prolong my trial.” 

“ You must bitterly regret the loss 
of your late exalted station.” 

«« No, madame ;—when I quitted the 
dwelling of my father, a poor joiner, to 
enter the service of the queen, I forer 


saw in the sequel that a brilliant caree- 


--- your misery, your anguish, and the 
awaited me ; my hopes have been rea- 


‘desertion in which you are left ; I come 


* 


_ 
a 
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lised ; our fortune was splendid,—so 
ample as to excite envy among the 
highest nobility of France. The days 
of our grandeur flew swiftly away ; and 
now, madame, at this moment I prefer 
death,—yes, madame, death is far pre- 
ferable to me than dragging out a life 
of wretchedness ; to be the object of 
contempt and disgust to the great, and 


- of derision even to children. I should 


but linger out a life of squalid ny 
upon the highways of a city over whic 

my husband has been lord; soldiers 
and beggars would alike smite the fos- 
ter-sister of Queen Marie de Medicis ; 


jews and sorcerers would spit upon my 


brow and Galligai might in vain call the 
archers, who, far from hastening to her 
assistance, would be heard shouting— 
‘To the Seine with that miscreant 
wretch!’ No, no, madame ; I was pre- 
sent at his majesty’s birth, perchance 
he may deign to remember me—or, if 
otherwise, his royal mother will not 
abandon me. She loves me, madame ; 
yes, madame, Marie de Medicis loves 
me well, she will do her utmost to save 
me; I trust she will snatch me from 
the fury of my enemies, and restore me 
to 34 place by her side.” 

“ May heaven hear and aid you!” 
said Madame de Persan as she retired 
from the cell. 

“ T thank you heartily, madame, for 
your kind visit.” 

And when the door of the cell was 
closed, La Galligai joyfully attired her- 
self in the clean linen this good and 
amiable woman had brought. 

It was the last pleasure experienced 
by La Galligai, the last token of bene- 
volence in charity that she received at 
the hands of humanity ; and it was the 
sister of her husband’s assassin who 
wiped away her tears. 


V.—THE GREVE. 


It was a lovely evening; the last 
rays of a bright May sun illuminated 
the city. Traders, nobles, students, 
children in motley and continuous 
streams were hastening to the place de 
Greve and the adjoining quays. The 
river covered with small barks, rafts, 
and shallops presented a spectacle of 
the most animated nature. Jugglers 
and mountebanks were exhibiting on 
all sides for the amusement of the po- 
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pulace, and by dint of trick and buf- 
foonery, exercised by turns, contrived 
to gather an ample harvest of sous and 
deniers. Every thing in that quarter 
announced the liveliest joy and reckless 
gaiety of the crowd, and during the in- 
terval between the cessation from daily 
labour and the hour for supper, it dis- 
played itself in an endless variety of 
wild extravagance. 

Seven o’clock at last sounded from 
the belfry of the palace-tower; and 
then suddenly arose a wavelike agita- 
tion accompanied by a wide and storm 
murmuring from amongst the crowd. 
The sports and exhibitions were. in- 
stantly broken off, the boats and quays 
abandoned: and at the cry—“ Here 
comes La Galligai, whom they are drag- 
ging to the Greve /”—every soul rushed 
in the direction of the fatal spot. 

In the centre of an escort of two hun- 
dred horsemen, placed in a charette, La 
Galligai was slowly dragged along. She 
was attired ina velvet robe figured with 
withered leaves; her face was uncover- 
ed, as was also her head. She was at- 
tended by two doctors in theology, 
Messieurs Leclercq and Bernard. 

An officer read at intervals the sen- 
tence recorded against her by the par- 
liament. Leonora Dori, otherwise Gal- 
ligai, was convicted (such was the wis- 
dom of some of past ages) of the crime 
of high treason against the highest 
powers divine as well as human, and 
condemned as a sorceress to have her 
head cut off and her body burnt. 

At the sight of that woman devoted 
to the scaffold, with pallid. yet lofty 
mien and streaming hair, standing up 
in the ensanguined vehicle, between the 
two confessors, to whose exhortations 
she refused attention, and casting a firm 
and bold gaze upon the multitude,—at 
the sight of that woman condemned by 
the parliament for having had relations 
with the powers of evil, at the sight of 
her dark and sinister countenance, the 
people, as if struck with panic terror, 
became perfectly silent. 

The procession slowly advanced 
towards the place of execution, the lu- 
gubrious and monotonous tolling of the 
bells of Notre Dame breaking, at inter- 
vals, the preternatural hush, and mo- 
mentarily drowning the voice of the 
officer who read aloud the condemna- 
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bra of La Galligai., The first shadows 
of night were beg'nning to descend 
over the city, and the people followed 
in silent anxiety each scene of this 
; my drama. Galligai, surrounded 
_ by her guards, her countenance lighted 
up by the last rays of the setting sun, 
night having already enveloped those 
beneath her in partial obscurity, stood 
erect in the vehicle, with firm resolu- 
tion impressed upon her features, to 
meet death unshrinkingly ; in the eyes 
of the stupid and ignorant populace 
who swarmed around, she, indeed, ap- 
peared a terrible and mysterious being, 
and no longer a timid, silly, superstiti- 
ous creature, endowed with a common- 
place mind, a prey to the thousand pre- 
judices common to people of a condition 
as low as that from which she had 
sprung. The mob saw in her, on the 
contrary, an energetic, courageous wo- 
man, and those who credited not the 
accusation of sorcery asked their in- 
most consciences —‘“‘ Wherefore they 

were about to kill her?” 
The corlége, at length, reached the 
ae La Galligai ascended the scaf- 
old. Night had falien—and the ob- 


were charged in the process. 


how 


rams’ kidneys which had previously received benediction. They reproac 
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scurity was such that the spectators 
could only perceive, a shadow, strug- 
gling with 

demned would not suffer her eyes to be 
bandaged. Fire was next applied to the 
faggot-pile, and an immense and dull- 
sounding murmur arose from the mul- 
titude, whilst the square of the Hotel 
de Ville was illuminated by the ensan- 
guined glare of the flames. La Galligai, 
pallid, but still collected, erected her 
form to its utmost height, cast a last 
gaze over that mute and terror-stricken 
concourse, and then knelt down. Her 
head was the next instant severed from 
the trunk, and the headsman flung into 
the flames the lifeless remains of his 
victim. Then exhibiting the head to 
the people, he shouted: “Justice is ac- 
complished, messeigneurs!” 

But the populace uttered no re- 
sponse, and rapidly withdrew from the 
place of execution. 

But several of the burgesses, as well 
they might, on entering their dwell- 
ings pale and aghast, whispered to 
their wives :— 

“ Of a verity we have been witnesses 
of a most infernal spectacle.” 


The following are the charges of sorcery, with which the marshal and his wife 


The Concini were accused of having taken into their service a Jew named Montalto ; 
Sor having kept and read Hebrew works ; of having made use of diabolic charms 
which they suspended round their necks ; of keeping images of wax in shrouds ; of 
consulling magicians ; maintaining astrologers ; of having sent for cerlain sorcerers, 
called Ambrosiens, who compelling all their house: 
then scattered incense over the garden, and bestowed divers benedictions upon the 
ground. Galligai was reproached for eating nothing but the combs of cocks and 


domestics to bo their service, 


hed her also 


the executioner. The con- , 


et os keg a judaic sacrifice of a cock in several churches amid horrible shouts 
Se 


Buxdorfius, professor of the Hebrew language in the synagogue of Basle, 
taught at that epoch, as follows: “ The jews,” said he, “ killed a white cock for 
the expiation of their sins, (they were careful not to immolate a red one, because, 
according to their faith, sin is red, and in killing one of that colour, they fear to be 
immolated like it); after that, they enter their cemetery and give away in charity 
the value of the fowl sacrificed; they then eat the cock amidst shouts of noisy 
rejoicing. As for the bird’s entrails, they throw them upon the roof of the house, 
in order that the crows may carry them away together with their sins, because 
they hold that sin, which is an interior thing, is signified by the entrails. 

“If it be a man who makes the sacrifice, he Kills a white cock; if a woman, 
she immolates a white hen ; and if it be a woman enceinte, she immolates a white 
cock and hen.” 


St Ore. 
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THE LOVER'S LIST.—A BALLAD. 


BY FRANCES 5. OSGOOD. 


** Come, sit on this bank so shady, 
Sweet Evelyn, sit with me! 

And count me your loves, fair lady! 
How many might they be?” 


The maiden smiled on her lover, 

And traced with her dimpled hand, 
Of names, a dozen and over, 

Down in the shining sand. 


« And now,” said Evelyn, rising, 

« Sir Knight! your own, if you please ; 
And if there be no disguising, 

The list will out-number these. 


« Then count me them truly, rover!” 
And the noble knight obey’d, 

And of names, a dozen and over 
He traced within the shade. 


Fair Evelyn pouted proudly ; 
She sighed—“ will he never have done?” 

And at last she murmur’d loudly, , 
« J thought he would write but one /” 


«* Now read !’—said the gay youth, rising— 
“ The scroll,—it is fair and free, 

In truth there is no disguising, 
That list is the world to me !”’ 


She read it with joy and wonder, 

For the first was her own sweet name, 
And again and again written under, 

It was still—it was still the same ! 


It began with—* my Evelyn fairest!” 
It ended with—* Evelyn best !” 
And epithets fondest and dearest 
Were lavish’d between on the rest.— 


There were tears in the eyes of the lady 
As she swept, with her delicate hand, 
On the river-bank cool and shady, 
The list she had traced in the sand. 


There were smiles on the lip of the maiden 
As she turn’d to her knight once more, 

And the heart was with joy o’erladen, 
That was heavy with doubt before ! 
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Pater tbO.8.0 PH Y.-OF. DR ESS, 


AND THE ART OF PERSONAL ADORNMENT. 


TueErz is no subject, however frivo- 
lous, upon which the eye of philosophy 
may not alight, as a source whence 
to cull instruction, or on which it may 
not cast some additional light. That 
art, therefore, which numbers so many 
adepts amongst its votaries—the art of 
personal adornment—why should it be 
alone excluded from the domain of phi- 
losophical inquiry? Wherefore should 
it be visited with a contemptuous glance 
—when its consummation is nothing 
less than a ravishing of the eyesight, 
and through the medium of the eye 
the captivation of the heart? Adorn- 
ment (and by the word we are to un- 

d that ornamenting of the per- 
son over which taste presides), is the 
auxiliary of beauty, and whoever dis- 
courses upon this latter topic, does he 
not talk about that which is at once the 
most delightful and the most powerful 
quality in existence. 

What! some thoughtless one may 
however exclaim, bring philosophy to 

upon an art which seems to make 
sport of every rule, which owns no law 
save that of caprice, and exercises itself 
upon trifles whose fugitive creations 
cael with every object, disappear with 
succeeding day? Under what 
appearance can it be garbed? would 
you analyse the ripples of the rivulet 
that bubbles through the plain, the mo- 
bile configuration of the cloud floating 
through ether, the sun-ray glancing 
amidst the foliage, or the undulations 
of the palm tree whose branches are 
swayed to and fro by the wind? Ina 
word, is not good taste, in the orna- 
mental adjustment of attire, as indefi- 
nable as personal gracefulness? Granted 
that it may be so ; yet notwithstanding, 
we do not the less imagine that some 
path may be struck out in which many 
minds may succeed in making, without 
much difficulty, a few steps forward in 
this difficult science, by taking close 
observation for our guide ; let us try, 
therefore, whether the latter may not 
i to us some perceptions 
alike , Just, and satisfactory. 

Adornment may, it rs to us, be 

considered under a Midbie'eelations, the 


means and the end—adornment, simp] 

as such—per se, and the person advil 
The first comprehends the fineness of 
the materials of dress, the brilliance of 
ornamental used embroidery, splendour 
of jewels ; the second, the good effects 
produced by the appropriate arrange- 
ment of colour and form, their accord- 
ance with the proportions of the wearer's 
shape, with the cast of complexion, 
habit of body, the expression, features, 
and, not least of all, the looks. The art 
in its perfection, is, indeed, the distinc- 
tion of mind and matter applied to the 
toilette. 

From this simple distinction is de- 
rived, if we mistake not, the first law of 
taste in the matter of costume. If the 
reader will deign to make the remark 
(and this is an observation which may 
be verified every day of our lives) that 
ill-dressed persons are so, generally, 
merely because in making their toilette 
they busy themselves more about their 
clothes than about the figure in which 
they are arranged ; and their coquetry 
is actually defeated by their vanity. 
This is so true, that we may lay it down 
as a principle well nigh incontroverti- 
ble, that good taste and profusion of 
adjustment stand in an inverse ratio to 
one another. Thus then, as a general 
rule, do you desire to be dressed with 
taste?—let your attention be directed 
rather to yourself than to the habili- 
ments of which your attire is composed. 
It is yourself, and not they, which ought 
to look attractive and well. Remember 
that adornment is not an end, but a 
means of pleasing; that it is an acces- 
sory which ‘has no value, save through 
the principal object which it is destined 
to accompany. The ambitious belle, 
in anticipation, hears buzzed in her 
ears, “ What rich diamonds! what su- 
perb lace!” rather than, “ What lovely 
eyes! what a charming figure, how ele- 
gant the tout ensemble!” To dress 
well, be it thoroughly understood, is 
then not the having fine cachmires or 
jewels of price upon the person ; all 
this merely prompts the remark upon 
the wearer, “ How rich she is!” To 
dress well, is in fact, to elicit the ex- 
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clamation, “ How well she looks!” 
With such attention, we have ever had 
an indirect concern for the mind as 
well as the persons of our readers. We 
have ajmed, and some. have said with 
good taste, never to present to our sub- 
scribers such designs as are unfitting 
the personal elegance of our country- 
women. 

We would beg our readers to refer 
back, successively, to the fashion de- 
signs furnished monthly for their use, 
and we would ask whether, upon exa- 
mination, these be not found in accord- 
ance of taste, which exhibits a peculiar, 
a great, and indeed surprising tact in 
those artistes by whom they are fur- 
nished. t 

Herein, however, our object is some- 
times defeated. Correspondents (mil- 
liners, doubtless milliners in disguise) 
from time to time have requested us to 
add to the number of our monthly 
fashion embellishments. Far be it 
from us not to comply with the wishes 
of any who give us their patronage, 
whether they be gentle or simple, and 
we have accordingly had recent occasion 
to give one general answer on the sub- 
ject at the head of our Paris correspon- 
dents’ letter (see page 178, in our last 
number). Why then this rapacious 
thirst for excessive variety and novelty? 
Why should not the fair belle be con- 
tent with a few new fashions per month, 
yet desire to force her milliner to feed 
an inclination for variety, which we 
fancy cannot be kept within the bounds 
of good taste. Not content with a few 
elegant changes, she exclaims, perhaps, 
“TI must have something quite new, 
quite different to anything yet seen by 
any one.” With one class this is gra- 
tified in the following manner :— A 
skilful milliner thinking to delight her 
fair customer, presents for approval the 
designs and instructions contained in 
the monthly article on dress in the 
Court Magazine, and from which she 
at the same time declares she has al- 
ready made several dresses for persons 
of distinction. This is however hardly 
gazed at than the pages of other copyist 
publications are required and referred 
to, containing a great multitude of fa- 
shioned figures ; and in like manner, as 
many artists take the cast of a Lady- 
Blessington-hand as a fit model to add 
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hands to the figure of some one whose 
likeness they are painting, not so much 
to show the rapid skill with which they 
take a likeness, as to save ladies from 
the tedium of too long a sitting (as if 
securing their features on the canvass, 
the rest was to be added by the inspi- 
rations of genius, upon one general and 
invariable law, and that a little bit of 
the figure which belonged to one, was 
equally fit for every one). These, like 
the hand in question, taken from good 
originals are cut, changed, and altered ; 
so that a whole figure contains the par- 
tial form of one, the partial costume of 
another, and these are the fashions which 
are put before the requirant some twenty 
on a page!!—duly inspected—an or- 
der is given for something differing in 
a trifling respect from the make, shape, 
colour, and form of that before them ; 
and finally, the leaves of the rose are 
combined with the flower of the carna- 
tion, sprigs of (spring) lilac, with (au- 
tumnal) dahlia; in fact, there is no 
referableness to times, seasons, colours, 
keeping, form or propriety; and the 
hand of an unphilosophical milliner is 
forced to immolate taste at the shrine 
of morbid variety,—whilst the fair no- 
velty-seeker has spent days of torture 
in thinking of and devising new pat- 
terns for her use, instead of simply 
adopting that which good taste has pro- 
vided for her. Gaze at the walking 
throng—are not the materials of their 
dresses good? good, yea the very best 
in quality, the dearest in price—are 
they attractive?— gaudy and attrac- 
tive !—like a bed of a flaunting nursery 
parterre.—Are they fashionably dress- 
ed? they are in the fashion, beyond it; in 
the excess of fashion, and over doing it ; 
it isthis excess which becomesridiculous, 

But mark the simple, yet sometimes 
splendid elegance of the titled and aris- 
tocratic belle—the best of everything 
made by the best fitting hands, gains, 
for her, commendation and praise—her 
mental acquirements are brought to 
bear upon her corporeal necessities, 
and taking no heed for herself except in 
making a GOOD SELECTION, an hour’s 
work only, from new, approved, and 
fashionable designs, she appears as 
men would wish to gaze on her, elegant 
and captivating. 

But to return to our own designs, 
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formed, planned, and ery under 
the rules we have laid down in this pa- 
per—whether for wife, sister, or saatias 
we love, are not those provided by us 
such as we would feel pleased to see 
them wear, suitable to times, persons, 
and seasons; what more then would 
the fashion-votary wish,—what more 
the eye of taste require ? 

Those too who, in their adornment, 
instead of seeking to set off to the best 
advantage their natural gifts, think 
only of parading the rare and precious 
objects it may fall to their lot to pos- 
sess, appear to us to resemble those 
musicians who, void of genius, con- 
struct their learned harmonies not to 
serve as an accompaniment to a melo- 
dious song, or to strengthen dramatic 
expression, but merely to compose a 
scientific harmony. “ Sonata, que me 
veux-tu?” exclaimed Fontenelle, while 
listening to similar music. How many 
times in society have not we ourselves, 
parodied Fontenelle with—‘ diadem— 
necklace—mreath—what do you mean ?” 

Whence then, proceeds this aberration 
from good taste which leads so man 
ple to ruin themselves only to af 
ect their personal disfigurement ? And 
how happen it that so many people 
show themselves more sensible to the 
pleasure of having their clothes admired, 
than to the gratification of eliciting ad- 
miration for themselves? The fact is, 
that two penchants are here opposed to 
each other, and two penchants possess- 
ing almost equal power over the hu- 
man heart—coquetry and pride—the 
desire to please and the desire to shine. 

If adornment be a means of personal 

_ embellishment, so likewise is it a means 
of giving a high idea of self, of one’s 
rank and fortune. Under the first 
point of view it adds to one’s agrémens ; 
under the second, it adds to one’s im- 
portance, 

_ There are also many persons who 
much rather prefer being important 
than eeable ; such is the constitu- 
tion od teatien nature. This peculia- 
rity of feeling, it must be owned, 
appertains chiefly to limited under- 
standings, narrow, vain, or perverted 
minds—in fact is one and the same 
thing —thence, unfortunately, it fol- 
lows that such is common to the larger 
- portion of mankind; but it may be 
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also observed that proportionably as the 
intellect develops and corrects such er- 
rors in judgment, whether by advance 
in age or from education, good taste 
re-assumes its province, so that, gene- 
rally speaking, adornment is so much 
the more natural, according as the mind 
is most rational and enlightened. As 
light is acquired, obscurity is banished ; 
children and women of the humbler 
classes dress themselves in order to 
look fine; the sensible man and well 
brought up: woman attire themselves 
with a view to becoming propriety ; 
and this remark is so true, that the ex- 
pression is almost proverbial, “a gen- 
ea Tee man, a lady-like wo- 
man—how neatly! how quietly they 
are dressed !” 

This remark which, perhaps, may 
not be void of interest or importance, 
is capable of being yet further gene- 
ralised to advantage. If we observe 
the march of civilization, we every- 
where see good taste in dress follow 
the progess of intelligence, and its pro- 
cedure approach nearer to nature, pro- 
portionately as the arts approach per- 
fection. 

Turn to the savage races, you will 
find the mind of man so modified on 
this head, that you can scarcely recog- 
nise his motives. In the infirmity of 
his intellect, he believes that he embel- 
lishes his person by its disfigurement : 
he applies all his care, to fashion for 
himself another countenance, another 
form and a different complexion than 
those given him by nature. In some 
cases he elongates the head of the 
newly-born infant by squeezing the 
skull between two pieces of wood; in 
others, he gives disproportionate length 
to the ears. Here we find him painting 
his face and body ; there, tattooing 
them, incrusting in his skin, by the 
help of a colouring matter, divers fi- 
gures of plants, animals, and other ob- 
jects. 

On emerging from the savage state 
he begins to follow in the matter of 
attire, a procedure of a somewhat less 
whimsical character. He no longer 
aims at transforming, but is contented 
with disguising himself: the attire is 
no longer contrary to it, only goes be- 
yond nature. Man, in this state, seeks 
to render himself comely by means of 
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every thing extraneous to him ; his na- 
tural form becomes effaced, if we may 
be allowed the expression, beneath a 
mass of foreign ornament. It is thus 
in India that the native women have a 
singular mania of covering the entire 
frame with rings and bracelets ; they 
have them on the arms, legs, on every 
finger and toe, in the ears, even in the 
nose, which latter ornament produces, 
as most of us have recently seen in the 
Bayaderes, an effect somewhat more 
singular than charming. 

t us, however, quit India and 
transport ourselves among a more ci- 
vilised people, but, at the same time, of 
a civilization rude and imperfect, like 
that of the nations of Europe during 
the middle ages and even in more mo- 
dern times. The progress of adorn- 
ment already possesses something less 
of the factitious, without being yet 
perfectly natural; and here we might 
refer our readers to the abundant ex- 
ample furnished: by our series, or gal- 
lery of ancient portraits in the various 
eccentricities of attire. 

It is true, we no longer discover 
pointed-shaped heads, huge ears, tat- 
tooed skins, or rings depending from 
the nose-tip; but we had in use and 
vogue, till within our day (nay have 
sometimes even now), brown and white 
wigs, rouge, powder, patches, and pig- 

ils; we have had the vast hoops, the 
coal-skuttle bonnets, the wide-flowered 
robe, enormous ear-rings, and the glar- 
ing red of coral necklaces. All this 
species of array, be it remarked, assort- 
ed maryvellously well with the structure 
of the so massive and elaborately 
carved furniture peculiar to the middle 
ages, with the ponderous forms so con- 
fused and heavily relieved of its mo- 
numents of architecture. This is no 
longer, it is true, the reign of barbarism ; 
but we are far from having yet entered 
generally upon the epoch of good taste. 

As a termination to our travels in 


_ search of the picturesque in dress, with 


what pleasure do our eyes mentally re- 
pose upon the now desolate shores of 
Greece—upon that land of poetry and 
art—upon that people of all nations 
among the whole human family of earth 


the most sensible to beauty! Here, 


adornment consisted not in profusion 
of accessories—in parade of ornament ; 
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it was evinced in purity of outline, 
in grace of contour, in the elegance and 
lightness of the draperies. Here we 
no longer discover the factitious ; it is 
no longer gold, pearls, and rubies, to 
whose task is committed the care of 
rendering the wearer fine ; it is in fact, 
beauty. The same may be said for- 
merly as well as now, of the graceful 
cloak of the noble Roman; and the 
peasant even, without effort, casts it 
with such art and grace around him, 
that the beauty and majesty of his mien 
and bearing rivet the beholder’s atten- 
tion. 

Dare we avow that, upon this point, 
the modern adjustment of our country- 
men is still far from satisfyiug us, and 
that, for several years past, it appears 
to us we have retrograded a little to- 
wards the fulse taste of the middle 
ages? Yes, we would frankly avow 
what we have at heart. We are truly 
afflicted when we behold our young 
and lovely countrywomen, so unap- 
proachably lovely in form and com- 
plexion—as is admitted throughout the 
whole world—break, by a hideous fé- 
ronniére, the pure soft lines of the brow ; 
unless, with Juno-like front and pro- 
portions, her power be irresistible to 
act as may please her fancy. Nor 
would we pass over another and not a 
very dissimilar error into which our 
fair countrywomen, who have passed 
some ten or fifteen years beyond their 
teens, are constantly falling: if the 
the very young thus venture to divide 
not too ample brow, they recklessly 
conceal at least the whole of the upper 
portion of as much of the forehead, nay, 
even the side face and ears, by thick and 
massive curls, darkened sometimes, we 
fear, with some liquid of unnatural 
growth, so that the mass of hair quite 
outportions the whole of what would 
seem to be the natural quantity and 
colour of this otherwise fairest and na- 
tural adornment of their sex. Others, 
again, deform their looks by using 
heavy dro ings, and destroying 
the graceful harmonious contour of the 
face. 

Fair ones, will you never understand 
that what you possess most pleasing 
to man, is—yourselves? Wherefore 
then will you perversely transform 
yourselves, when we find you so admi- 
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rable such as you are? That gem, 
youthful aglae! suspended by a chain 
ic ige across your forehead, bears a 
high value, we doubt not; but that 
gentle brow it pleases us better to con- 
template in its native grace. That sap- 
phire which glitters on your finger is 
most brilliant, we own ; but your hand 
would be so pretty without it! No- 
thing can be finer than the pearls of 
that necklace ; but what business has 
it to distract our attention from the un- 
dulation of that elegant neck, far more 
white than ivory? Those diamond 
pears are of the finest water, we are 
free to confess—and we are accounted 
no mean judges; but wherefore do 
they sparkle only to mar the happy 
oe rtions of a countenance fairer to 

old than all the diamonds in the 
universe? Believe you us not? con- 
sult then artists, good-judges ordinarily 
in matters of taste ; tell us what painter 
has ever thought of showing you Venus 
decked with a diadem? Hebe wearing 
ear-rings, or Diana with a riviére of dia- 
monds? The Greeks, it is well-known, 
painted the Graces naked. It is not 
exactly this style of costume that we 
desire to see introduced a@ la mode ; but 
at least it enables us to perceive, that 
among a nation best organized in their 
perception of art, and the best judges 
of the truly beautiful, it was not under 
vain ornament that they recommended 
it to be sought for. 

“ He, who,” remarks a celebrated 
French writer, in an enthusiastic man- 
ner, “ he who is struck with the dia- 
monds which bedizen a beautiful wo- 
man, does not deserve to gaze on a 
ap What boots, in reality, all 
this false glare of ornament? If it be 
jewels that we are anxious to inspect, 
et us not enter the clique of the fair 
sex, but repair to a jeweller’s shop. 
Rundell and Bridge alone would, in 
that way, spread before your gaze 
greater marvels of the mine than all 
the drawing-rooms of Belgrave and 
Grosvenor-squares could together mus- 
ter—ay, or a birth-day drawing-room 
into the bargain, taking the paste into 
account, 

One very simple observation, how- 
ever, will serve to enlighten us upon 
the vanity of this false ornament which 
always seeks its means of pleasing else- 
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where than in the object which it is 
thought to embellish. From the com- 
mencement of the world, humanity has 
been decked in every imaginable fa- 
shion ; every mode has by turns held 
its sway ; every species of ornament, 
from the most simple to the most quaint, 
has been brought into play. Notwith- 
standing, throughout all these vicissi- 
tudes a eb one thing has under- 
gone no change; ugliness has never 
ceased to remain ugly, and simple 
beauty invariably to have its idolizers. 

Almost all youth of the fair sex a 
pear to us Bia or at least agreeable. 
Is this solely an effect of the charm at- 
tached to the grace and freshness pecu- 
liar to adolescence? Doubtless, this 
has something to do with it. But it 
must be owned that it is also an effect 
of that happy simplicity of adjustment 
which their age and position in society 
impose upon them. ‘This salutary con- 
straint which, perhaps, many among 
them denounce as a grievance, is how- 
ever, in part, a source of their charms. 
The poor young damsels are not allowed 
to render themselves ill-looking by ad- 
ventitious adornment: they are con- 
demned to remain pretty. 

From all this, some have inferred 
that women do not array themselves for 
the sake of the men, but to please, or 
rather perhaps to excite the envy of 
their own sex. “’Tis vanity alone,” 
whispers the tongue of tbs “ which 
decks them out with such splendour of 
ornament. They well know that the 
men like them better without all this 
parade; but they prefer to appear less 
attractive rather than to yield to other 
women in profusion or the chances of 
eclat. They attire themselves in Lon- 
don as they burn themselves at Cal- 
cutta, through vain glory.” We are, 
ourselves, tenacious of advancing, un- 
reservedly, opinions which would ac- 
cuse of a flaw (such a puerile flaw) 
that sex which it is our supreme delight 
to praise and honour. We should be 
alles tempted to admit the explication 
given—we forget by what author—of 
that taste which has been generally re- 
marked among women for recherché or- 
naments which only have the effect of 
disfiguring them. That writer pretends 
that it was the ill-favoured who first 
brought them into vogue, in order to 
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render the well-looking on a par with 
themselves. The ruse was not an un- 
skilful one: and similar arts are known 
to have introduced the farthingale and 
other disfigurements; it is the fox’s trick 
who tried to persuade all his companions 
to cut off their tails. In reality, the 
latter would afford some of our distin- 
guished beauties no small degree of sur- 
prise by demonstrating to their convic- 
tion, if not satisfaction, that all the lux- 
ury of their toilette is nothing more 
than a remnant of the tattooing of the 
Mohicans and Natches; smile however 
as our readers may, nothing, upon a little 
consideration, will prove to be more 
true, 


Fair ones! would you well learn from 
us in what your veritable adornment 
consists? Itis in that gentle expres- 
sion of feature, in the delicate carnation 
of that fresh and rosy tint, in the lustre 
of those pure and tender eyes that 
beam with love ; it is in those forms at 
once so gratefully rounded yet light 
and flowing ; in the almost aerial gen- 
tleness of those easy and springing 
movements. Yes, fair ones, such are, 
for whomsoever worthy of loving you, 
your highest, your truest adornments. 

Woman, in fine, is a sufficiently se- 
ducing creature in her own natural-en- 
dowments,—ah! let us not spoil her, 
then, by any factitious adulteration. 


DREAMS. 


“ Dreams, in their development have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts, 
They take a weight from off our waking toils, 
They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
And seem like heralds of eternity ; 
So ah Ae Hat gy they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 
They make us what we are not—what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 
The dread of vanish’d shadows.” Byron. 


Whence are ye, mystic phantoms 
Of the silent midnight hour, 

That weave around the sleeping earth 
Your spells of spirit-power ? 

Whence is your boundless sovereignty, 
Your visionary birth, 

That chequer thus our hours of rest 
With scenes of joy and mirth? 


“ We are the viewless ministers 
Of the unslumbering mind— 

The murderer fears us, on his couch 
Of troubled rest reclined. 

Our gloomy forms float threatening by, 
Before his aching sight,— 

He wakes—and fears to sleep again— 
His spirit owns our might! 


“ We mock Ambition’s votary 
With dreams of pomp and pride ; 
We place the prize within his reach, 
His waking fate denied ;— 


Dreams. 


— The sceptre glitters in his grasp, 

iy His eye with joy is bright— 
+. - He wakes—it is an empty dream— 
His spirit owns our might! 


“ We bear the slumbering maiden 

From her happy village home, 
_ To gay and gorgeous scenes, o’er which 

She long hath sigh’d to roam ; 

And nobles bow to do her will 
In halls of dazzling light— 

She wakes—it is an empty dream— 
Her spirit owns our might! 


“ We weave our mystic spells of power 
Around the frighten'd child, +e 

We bear him from his mother’s side 
To caverns dark and wild; 

The owlet hoots,—the bat flies past— 
He screams in sore affright,— 

He wakes—there’s terror in his glance— 
His spirit owns our might ! 


“ The poet journeys far away 

Beneath our shadowy wings, 
“ae To where the Persian iene blooms, 
ay ‘a To where the bulbul sings ; 
4 Or wakes the echoes with his lyre 
4 When midnight stars look down, 

Or sits beside the rushing streams 
On plains of old renown. 
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* We bear him to the mossy tombs 
Where rest the holy dead ; 
1 To the ancient abbey’s silent aisles ; 
ear | That startle at his tread. ; 
+ He muses on those scenes, with all 
A poet’s rapt delight,— 
He wakes—the glorious dream is past— 
His spirit owns our might! 
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“Oh! wondrous is our two-fold power ~ 
Of sorrow and of mirth, te ea 
; When we weave our mystic shadow 
Tp Around the sliseping arth — vA 
> Ye rule the gladsome world by day, 
But ’tis we, who rule by night ;— 
Ye bow before our awful sway, 
Your spirits own our might.” T. W. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE FRENCH OF PIRON. 


Greece, so famed in history’s 
Founder of a thousand Shoot ‘ 
Ne’er produced but seven sages— 
ss Sudge the number of its fools ! . T. W. 
» XIV.—MARCH, 1839. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A CONFESSOR. 
BY THE ABBE MONTELLE. 
No. I.—THE CONFESSOR’S STORY. 
(See pages 61, January; 165, February, 1839.) 


Ir was winter: snow was on the 
earth; without fire, and far colder 
than this inclement season, I was 
seated alone, in one of the shaded re- 
cesses of the apartment. The narrow 
pointed gothic windows built high 
above me, only revealed the barren dy 
peering through the ice-clad branches 
of an ancient tree whose boughs were 
motionless. The nurse held in her 
arms my child, the heir of my family 
and estate. Unutterable was the sen- 
sation of my mind, except that the 
presence of this infant was abhorrent 
to me; though, only once before, in 
the sick chamber, it had been pre- 
sented tome. Under this same secret 
sensation of disgust, my hands with- 
drew the hood from its young face. 
What consummate mockery lives in 
smiling! the writhing of eternal dis- 
quiet was changed to well-feigned out- 
ward pleasure, and the soft greeting of 
the parent belied my inward aver- 
sion. The innocent being gradually won 
upon me till I took it to my bosom. 

“It's a sweet pretty child,” the 
woman remarked. “ Come, Louis, love, 
look up at dear papa, Louis ;” and see- 
ing my amazement at the name, she 
added; “It is so like the colonel, 
Monsieur Dumont, my lady calls him 
Louis, sir.” 

The smothered imprecation died in 
its utterance; my honour was in my 
own keeping ; silence—silence was the 
guardian of it. 

“ Take care that he be called by his 
right name,” I answered slowly. “ Re- 
member, idle words oft make indus- 
trious mischief. Never let me hear that 
word again ;” and, unaware of my ac- 
tions, ‘the infant dropt from my nerve- 
less gra’ 

The nurse caught it with an expres- 
sion of terror ; and mumbling her apo- 
logies, and glancing at my pale and 
trembling emotion, she hastily withdrew. 

Were heaven and earth at work in 
my strange destiny, that this impres- 


sion formed in passive clay, this like- 
ness of another should here be born 
to torture me! We are told that what 
the mind dwells upen, the body imi- 
tates; as we have often seen two at- 
tached beings insensibly adopt the 
manners, method of action, tone of 
mind, bodily attitude and mental like- 
ness of each other, till all the world 
have talked of the resemblance; call- 
ing the lover and mistress, sister and 
brother, only because sympathy has 
instilled into them the gentle se fe of 
knowing one another. The union and 
fellowship existing in the natural world 
bears out the theory, and plants par- 
take each other’s qualities. Therefore, 
Isabella had loved the man, had thought 
and dreamt of him; and this was the 
living testimony that she had done so. 
For the rest—who shall believe inthings 
without the proof? I thought that Re- 
ginald Montelle was not the man to do 
so. I say, I thought so; even when the 
burning heat of jealousy consumed 
me—when desperate dreams of re- 
venge beguiled me—when incessant 
scenes of revelry availed me nothing. 
The extremity of misery was still found 
at the end of pleasure‘ or rather, 
misery joined the links that made up 
the chain. 

The child, even in the midst of afflu- 
ence, was neglected. It had been born 
to be my curse; and Isabella, as she 
was no wife of my affections, so she 
was ignorant of the gentle claims of 
mother! She was the same dispassion- 
ate, regal, queen-like creature, moving 
as if the world were but the footstool of 
beauty ; but then the world was not in 
the secret how all this loveliness was 
nothing to me—the gaudy sepulchre 
of a soul that had no existence there. 
Besides, her state, and dignity, and cir- 
cumstance, were all she contemplated ; 
she was the reigning belle of fashion ; 
and the child, seldom beheld by her or 
me, was, when four years old, scarcel 
familiar with either of us. My life 
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ever, was passed in watching her, 
ind seeking to forget myself. There 
is one ction, however, still grate- 
fulto me. At more frequent periods 
it was now my amusement not only to 
visit, but to spend several hours with 
my little son ; and latterly, it was my 
custom that some portion of every day 
should be devoted to him. The child, 
as reason dawned within him, instinct- 
ively loved me, delighting alone in my 
society, and roused only into joy at 
‘my approach. Methought, the little 
fellow had partly lost something of 
that resemblance which had forced me 
to detest him ; and people did say that 
he was the miniature of myself.  Wil- 
Jingly would I believe that that fatal, 
hideous likeness was all imaginary ; 
distrust my thoughts, rather than deem 
that such a woman could be called my 
wife. Meantime, Louis Dumont was 
intimate amongst us; though some- 
times beheld with jealous watchful- 
ness and doubt, at others, welcomed as 
friend and ner in my difficulties ; 
or, as the abettor of that extravagance 
and folly in which my life was wasted. 
We were all of us sitting one sum- 
mer’s afternoon in rooms where only 
happiness might be thought to dwell ; 
the ‘boy was playing on the floor, and 
clambering from time to time upon his 
father’s knee, upon my knee ; while Isa- 
bella was all courteous dignity be- 
coming to her as mistress of the man- 
sion. Then was I in one of the ab- 
_ stracted reveries peculiar to me. The 
_ child, awed at my silence, had wandered 
away from me, gambolling to and fro 
across the room in the free merriment 
of infancy. 
_ “Come here, my little boy,” said 
Dumont ; “and you and I will have 
some talk together.” Dumont seldom 
addressed him, and the child did not 
“ No, no, I love papa,” said he, with 
only half-uttered accents and crouching 
down beside me. “ You are not my 
papa 3 ishe, now?” Yet, in that rosy 
face of early childhood the demon of 
my destiny was smiling. 
My wife and Dumont sauntered 
through the open window upon the 
_ lawn—the infernal demon stirred me. 
I seized the little fellow and flung him 
to the further end of the wide cham- 
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ber. The silence of the place upbraided 
me, and as I advanced upon him, he 
Tose up again, and was again held in 
my strong grasp. The child lifted no 
look upon me. 

“ Damnable urchin!” I muttered, 
“shame of my pride and honour, men- 
tion the thought again, and I will kill 
you! Iam not your father—not your 
father—znot,” and I shook him in the 
terrible convulsion of grief and shame 
combined. 

As by the reproving voice of heaven 
itself, my child replied, “No, dear 
papa, I feel it,” and the strong wisdom 
of that double answer, silenced me at 
once, and saved me from the crime of 
second murder. I relaxed my hold, 
while the poor boy leaned on the chair 
near him and sobbed aloud. 

As passing and rough winds will 
snap the early sapling, so these harsh 
words were death to him. He never 
played again, nor looked upon me, but 
fell into a slow fever ; it was but sum- 
mer warmth to the hot fire that scathed 
me. My jealousy and all my madden- 
ing doubts were revived through the 
ignorance of this unknowing creature ; 
and swift conclusions came to satisfy 
me. My vigilance was for some time 
unrewarded, but, as chance directed it, 
the clue was at last discovered to con- 
duct me through the windings of this 
labyrinth, and it was to lead me into 
certainty. 

Five years had passed since this fatal 
union ; but all my miserable subjec- 
tion of degraded pride was now to be 
recompensed by one short moment of 
triumph, and by another of complete 
revenge. I thirsted for this sweetness 
extracted out of bitterness ; and, quit- 
ting the sick bed of my little boy at 
happy intervals, worked my way 
through every obstacle, and brought 
truth to light at last. But out of sin, 
new sin was doomed to spring. 


Upon my estate there was a retired and 
unfrequented spot known by the name 
of the Lover’s Walk ; and as closely 
entwined boughs were here wedded into 
one, forming such mysterious light as 
suits with inward aspirations and pen- 
sive melancholy, the name was perhaps 
not altogether inapplicable. From this. 
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very fact, it was the last place where 
one might be supposed to discover a 
fashionable intrigue, or such species of 
amour as this, to discover which I was 
spending my life blood. Without whis- 
9 or suggestion from others, chance, 
owever, directed me. They were 
known to walk and lounge together in 
most familiar intercourse, but other 
proofs had until now been wanting. 

It so happened that my own un- 
happy thoughts conducted me to this 
seclusion, where my footsteps had often 
wandered before ; but never with the 
like accident, seemingly, intended, pur- 
posely to conduct me to the certainty of 
my wrongs. 

While I strolled up and down the 
bowered pathway, where day assumed 
the darkling hue of evening, the sudden 
glancing of sunbeams poured in meri- 
dian brightness from between an open- 
ing amidst the trees, and fell athwart 
the gravelled alley in varying shadow 
before me. Startled by this glorious 
daylight to my dreams, my eyes were 
cast upward to behold it, when immedi- 
ately above me, a folded paper, lodged 
adroitly between the boughs, attracted 
me. In the firm conviction of the 
truth, but with senses trembling at the 
thought, the billet-doux was taken, 
opened, and perused. 

Here was truth that might have 
struck into death, the very powers and 
faculties of sense. Amorous phrases 
tuned to the sweetest harmony of prose, 
and gentlest sentiments cei musical 
by soft persuasion ; and this was ad- 
dressed to my wife! But vengeance 
and rage were not yet to be awakened, 
and my heart whispered them, and 
bade them sleep warmly and sleep 
well. 

At last, at the still hour of eventide, 
the moment of the appointment drew 
nigh. At the stealthy pace of creeping 
vigilance I threaded the silent alleys, 
when presently she approached to wait 
his coming. 

Habitual self-possession is, in such 
instances, the best defence of all; and 
to have seen her gliding as in saintly 
dignity of womanhood, not the most 
debased of minds could have conceived 
her guilty. But let me not invent this 
libel on woman’s modesty ; nevertheless, 


_. the practised coldness of the wife, is but 
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too often the mask to cover impudence, 
or the pretence of something that exists 
not, and this was the nature of Isabella. 
She could quietly calculate the chances 
of discovery and then devise the me- 
thod to defeat it. She was a thing of 
art, fit to be looked upon—no more. 

She paused awhile in charmed anti- 
cipation, until in the opposite direc- 
tion the chosen cicisbeo came towards 
her. My lurking place lay in the bo- 
som of thick trees, whence nothing 
could be heard; but fancy spoke 
unuttered language, and passion told 
the rest. They walked and talked to- 
gether, their arms linked in the gentle 
twine of softest love; their footsteps 
treading out the time as loathe to part 
with it. My heated pulse beat audibly 
in answer to the sighs of leafy trees, 
and under their close shelter was the 
seat which previous hope had told me 
would be their resting-place, and to 
this rustic bench they now advanced : 
my listening senses waited till the first 
accents of their voices were heard by me. 
In close and kind embrace they sat to- 
gether, and under this excitement, the 
acute faculty of hearing recognised the 
slightest sound of creeping things that 
rustled to their rest. 

“ My life is employed in unavailing 
sorrow,” sighed she; “regret that we 
have ever met—that we did not part 
for ever. Why reproach me, dearest 
Louis, with neglect? You know I 
must sustain appearances—must be dis- 
creet. You teach me, love, my heart 
has been too open with you; you are 
unkind, cruel, yet-—yet—” 

« Well, but when can we meet again?” 
he whispered. ‘“ When can you yw 
away ? member, at the cottage all is 
safe.” 

“ Safe—and yet not so,” said she ; 
“ suspicions have been excited. How- 
ever, I will come—make the excuse to 
visit, for a day or two, my mother.” 

But how repeat it! The abominable 
evidence was heard and written in my 
brain; foul facts lamented that only 
proved too mnch ; hints of an earlier 
date of friendship—that was the ex- 
pression —sustained ever since my mar- 
riage, of tender connexion existing even 
from the first short period. My dy 
senses heard, and would have swallowed 
more. She was false, not as hell, but 


' - out of the pale of all its common punish- 
ments. A monstrous deformity nursed 


in the lap of luxury—such a detestable 
_being as only hated pomp gives birth 
to; thus much might be guessed ; but 
surely imagination tells too much. Let 

me not credit it, that nature had se- 

lected the most disgusting of its crea- 
tures to be the curse of one weak man, 

that he might wear this mockery of 

virtue—wear it even as the precious 

~~ above all price, and bought at the 
dear price of honour. I will not be- 
lieve it. Enough that she was false. 
When? where? how? Bid eternity 

itself refuse to give up that living fact. 

They had, by their own account, loved 

one another long and faithfully. She 

had married me for my wealth and 

title—the fact was in itself a cutting 

satire on personal distinctions. While 

he was an apt licentiate in dissipation, 

to whom these courtships were pleasant 

pastimes, he played the lover as it suit- 

x ed him, to whom and when he pleased ; 
here was comfort to my pride! 

My heart leapt up alive to all its ven- 


But though their mingling voices 
made music that might lead me to per- 
dition ; bound in the spell of my own 
sad emotions, and rooted to the earth 

in silent presence, I still stood there 

immovable ; my sword was rusted in 
its scabbard, blunted of its thrice-whet- 
ted edge by the strong conscience that 
_-—s ¥ose ~“up within me to blast me into 
___- powerless tranquillity. It was the spi- 
rit of Astasie, the peasant, that bade 
me listen to this tale of shame, and 
murmur not, who called from the abyss 
-< ate dishonour, to show me the Eden 
vrei whence my guilt had cast 
her; atin. fallen Ricks wre in their 
___ fall more beauteous than the aspiring 
demon bent on ruin, so she was still 
above this loathsome thing called by 
the name of wife. 
Yet, in Heaven’s full retribution, truth 
___ whispered me that now my deeds had 
met their just reward. Yes, nothing 
_ less than this, nor something more, could 
have so struck the statue into me, leav- 
_ ing me motionless as lifeless things, and 
still as stone ; blood frozen into petre- 
faction ; yew er 34 benumbed to 
leath-like sleep. é craven quality 
of cowardice was not in me, Get me, 
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fear was unknown to me ; but only in 
unflinching fortitude and calmest pur- 
pose, did my senses listen ; no thought 
of instant revenge occurred to me 
throughout it. 

Slowly and surely, the hand of in- 
delible duarecs was marked upon m 
mind. Though secretly dishonoured, 
and stripped of all virtue by myself, 
by my own infamy, yet this hard in- 
fliction was not felt the less ; but acted 
on me through the power of nature, 
even as the accidental sting of the fang- 
ed serpent pierces more keenly than the 
asp, whose flattering venom we take 
unto us as something sweet and grate- 
ful. 

“ Hush! did you hear a breathing?” 
said she. “ The very leaves seem thrill- 
ing with stirring life. Dear Louis, I 
must away.” 

« Absence but whispers coming 
hope,”’ he answered, softly, “and you 
will meet me there to-morrow, at the 
first hour after twilight. Sweet Isa- 
bella, you remember.” 

“« Love’s memories are lasting,” she 
sighed. “ Farewell, I will be with you,” 
and gentle love’s embrace and the soft 
kiss—the seal of the unworded sin— 
was here exchanged. 

Even as they separated, and space 
grew into distance wide between them, 
my soul expanded into unknown pur- 
poses of deep laid vengeance, and fixed 
resolutions, built upon design, that they 
should be at once and everlastingly 
divided. Unto this sequestered scene 
of guilty love my thoughts in anticipa- 
tion followed them, and, emerging from 
the shelter of the trees, my deep inten- 
tions spoke in the sullen action with 
which my limbs moved listless to the 
spot, and there reclined, in that precise 
peculiar place, in that exact position of 
luxurious ease in which this excellent 
pair had just before so tenderly in- 
dulged. The dreams of my revenge 
were sweet. 

Oh, nature! why so beautiful to con- 
template, in outward evidence immacu- 
late ; yet, in mysterious resemblance of 
something thou art not, thy ways are 
not to be divulged, nor thine unfa- 
thomable secrets known? Thy false- 
hood was felt too soon—thy truth too 
late. Oh, Astasie! child of the wilder- 
hess, untutored offspring of the forest, 
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nymph of the mountain and the field, 
one spark of nature’s love outshines the 
uncounted lamps of borrowed lustre, 
with which the world still smiles upon 
itself; one word of pure simplicity, 
breathing of the untaught wisdom of 
truth, tells more than the cultured cun- 
ning of discourse—full of the ignorance 
of falsehood. Thy kiss knew not the 
taint of sin;—thou bird of spotless 
plumage, struck by the towering hawk 
which flew above thee! 

But as hope christens the future, re- 
gret still consecrates the past. Dear 

easant! But the last shade of twi- 

ight had fallen round me, and my sad 
memory had travelled back to the far 
village—my straining sight fixed on 
the high-growing trees whose branches 
hung shadowing the opening vista be- 
fore me. Was it the conjured spirit of 
the past, or, in the eclipse of thought ; 
did the mortal figure put on its mortal 
flesh ? or was it sudden vitality swept 
hence in quick oblivion? 

There, under the pliant boughs, Al- 
bert Frantzen, the vine-grower, was 
standing ; his noble shoulders bearing 
his tools of husbandry, the sickle in his 
hand, the vine branch drooping in rich 
= hung from his laschern girdle. 

t was his picture living as he stood. 
The vision of my senses was fixed upon 
him, till the dark slanting shade of 
darker night clipt him away and closed 
the light on nothingness. It was a 
dream, beheld and gone. 

And with hardest labour, wrung from 
me in the bondage of servitude, would 
my regretful soul have earned anew the 
lost eternity of heaven, only to render 
it up again for the dear privilege of 
calling back to life this tiller of the 
fields, this servant of the harvest. But 
in vain; for selfish shame might teach 
me repentance of my sin, but the wrath 
of heaven is not so easily propitiated. 
Nevertheless, in my remorse, my spirit 
called on Astasie and was forgiven ; 
my rage and storm appealed to the 
world who heeded it not ; and the hot 
tears that broke away from my heart 
but watered and revived the misery 
which had taken root there. But of 
the blossoms of this grief was to be 
born my vengeance, and the slow soil, 


ng with sudden fertility, put forth 


germ of that which the next 
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day’s sun must ripen. All future fond 
contrition was here resigned ; guilt did 
not look sufficiently like guilt; for 
though Astasie were gone, yet revenge 
for my disgrace—retaliation for my 
wrongs—this was still mine. My brood- 
ing thoughts were rife with mischief, 
and all my nature full to overflowing 
with its true gall and bitterness. 

At length my plan was laid, ready 
and ripe for action; and nothing, not 
even intervening fate, should thwart 
me. And to beguile my thoughts from 
this dear pleasure I rose up, and 
gloomily wrapt in this transport of 
idea, strode towards my home and 
found Isabella seated at her needle. 

* You work late to night, my love,” 
I said. “ Do you not know that too 
much toil destroys this human beauty? 
Beware you do not lose my love sweet 
mistress, unless, indeed, you have some- 
thing to replace it.” 

« Nothing can ere do that,” she an- 
swered, and the softness of the reply 
bade me remember this game played 
many times before. ‘“ You, dear Regi- 
nald, you do not waste your thoughts 
on me, something more worthy occupies 
them.” ; 

« My thoughts are with you,” I re- 
plied, sullenly, “ but trust me, I do not 
waste them. It strikes me yonder 
grove, the Lover’s Walk, my Isabella, 
were just the place for us who love so 
dearly—fit dwelling for fond turtles, 
pretty witch.” She eyed me with the 
calmness of self-possessed assurance pe- 
culiar to her. 

“I have often thought so myself,” 
she said. ‘ But what are peaceful 
places in themselves if mild affection 
do not dwell there? If you were the 
lover, then Montelle, no wonder if the 
scene were loved indeed.” 

“It shall be so, aye, from this hour!” 
I cried, emphatically. ‘ As much ad- 
mired as if true love and faithful vows 
and tender kisses had hallowed the 
blessed spot. Whereis the child? We 
want but that for real happiness.” 

She looked on me as doubtful of the 
meaning of my speech, but though her 
sight gazed full on mine, as womanly 
innocence might look upon itself, yet 
the mystery that was hidden between 
us peeped out in both our aspects. The 
placid and cold smile that greeted her, 


Se to re-assure her ; and at last, 


3 ing scrutiny was willingly, by 
both of us, resigned. 
_ © The child is far too ill to see us,”’ 
she answered, coolly; and the withering 
curse that blights, even though in si- 
lence, fell from my heart upon her. 

es,” I eideced: «I will once 

more look upon—welcome it—love it,” 
and in oppressed emotion, I quitted her 
and went to the chamber. 

The child was lying, the emblem of 
peace, upon the brink of slumber, but 
at my approach, he awoke and raised 

imself up. While sitting with him 
his trembling hands played in gestures 
of affection about my hair and sported 
round my temples ; while all my heart- 
strings answered to each appeal he 
made. It is unknown how the simplest 
things tend to our strongest feelings, 
and I could have wept anew, had tears 
been mine. 

* You are papa, you are. I never 
loved but you,” he uttered smilingly ; 
and, beautiful creature that he was, I 
sighed upon the thought and hailed it 
true. 

“T am thy father—too willing to be- 
lieve it,’ I replied; for so it was, the 
child recalled that fatal day as if it were 
the living thought of his existence ; 
even as riper age, before it resigns its 
load of human life, calls up the bygone 
memory, ere it be gone for ever. 

« You love me—love me,” he bab- 
bled, sweetly, “eh, papa?” — 

« Love! yes, poor child, love is the 
lasting word ;” and he attempted to 
raise himself towards me, but as if beat 
down never to rise sguin, he fell in- 
stantly backwards, and languished into 


tears, 
_ The night of that fatal day passed 
over and ushered in the morning ; and 
with smiling artifices to deceive us, and 
under pretence of visiting her mother, 
this woman quitted the house ; and this 
long day of apparently interminable 
agony I spent beside the bed of my 
dear child. doo 
But language can never depict the 
horror of that reverie which bound and 
wrapt me up in silence during those 
_ few hours ; that species of distempered 
and wild reasoning to which the strong 
misery of madness were almost prefer- 
able. Indeed, my senses struggled to 
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know themselves and to be known, 
amid a chaos of conflicting remorse and 
grief of the past, of rage, revenge, and 
mingled scorn and hatred of the pre- 
sent. My affection for my child and 
fear of its unhappy condition, perhaps 
was paramount to all, and the last wor- 
thy sentiment that lived amid the blight 
and desolation that had fallen on me. 

As evening came on, the warning of 
my vengeance sounded. This was the 
eve of meeting, this was the midnight 
whose stars were to guide me to my 
revenge, and it should be a sure one. 
As the golden sun sunk down in the 
far west, and the crescent moon hung 
its fair silver bow in the opposite direc- 
tion, my heart thrilled and vibrated to 
each moment in expectation of the one 
that was to crown my victory. My 
passions stirred and struggled, and bade 
me quit the chamber of sickness, and 
be at hand and ready for the prosecu- 
tion of this, my great design; and all 
my nature heard them and applauded 
the wise resolve. 

At last, as my child lay weak and 
exhausted before me, I soothed him 
into peace and kissed him back to 
slumber, in all the quick deceit of 
powerful necessity ; and presently, as 
he lay quiet in the dissolving trance, 
my whispers spoke the unheard beni- 
son, and I crept away well pleased to 
go to my appointment. 


The night had now almost drawn in. 
Years of agony could not accumulate 
the heaped-up misery that loaded me, 
as my footsteps quitted the home of my 
fathers. I stood in the hall of my an- 
cestors, and with the frowning visages 
of centuries ago gazing in cold vacancy 
athwart the twilight, 1 lifted down my 
sword and tried the point and blade 
and buckled it to my side ; and slowly 
as lovers stroll in their deep dreams, I 
wandered through the ancient glades 
where my forefathers had trod, and 
when the high-arched iron grating was 
passed, I turned back to review the 
scenes of my childhood. The grey 
and sombre outline of the castle broke 
through the gloomy perspective ; but 
in the dim shadow of its obscurity, the 
dull serenity of age was exemplified— 
of age clothed in that dignity, which 
mourns not for the present or the past. 
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The thought was welcomed by me 
as if it were not easily forgotten; and 
sternly, in the dead apathy of all emo- 
tion, in perfect insensibility of all that 
might ensue, I paced slowly my way to 
the place appointed, where my groom 
was to be in waiting ; for the scene of 
rendezvous was yet some miles distant 
from the castle. 

I mounted my horse and bade my 
servant return homeward ; but in jea- 
lous watchfulness, perceiving perhaps 
something remarkable in me, he watch- 
ed me out of sight. But, no sooner was 
the angle of the road turned, than I 
spurred forward at the pace which only 
rage and murder ride when fearless of 
the footing. The wind, as it blew, was 
seething hot to my ice-bound limbs; 
the moon, as it shone, was freezing cold 
to the fever of my head; and outward 
heat and internal chill alternated in 
me ; but the mind lived on apart from 
all, fixed in the resolution of an un- 
changing purpose. Noiseless, to my 
hearing, were the hoofs of my charger, 
as if flying buoyant on the buoying 
wind ; and long as was this night-time 
ride, it fled, as an instant, across our 
thoughts and was eclipsed as shortly. 

However, at last, the humble cottage 
of the lovers was near. My horse was 
fastened to a tree by the way-side ; and 
folding myself closely in my mantle, I 
crouched among the verdant shelter 
of the wilderness growing near the 
pe for the purpose of watching my 

est method of action, or whether the 
hour of this tender meeting were yet ar- 
rived. 

My expectations at length were only 
too surely fulfilled. His horse, grazing 
in the near pasture suddenly broke 
away from its boundary, and now joined 
mine in the near coppice ; and the ani- 
mals in recognition of one another, 
neighed and bounded in active frolic, 
testifying the joy of well-known old 
friends on meeting once again. 

At: this instant, the fluttering of 
female raiment passed before the case- 
ment of the cottage, and my doubts 
were ended by the voice of Isabella 
singing a well-known tune. It was an 
air in which Dumont always much de- 
lighted, but it startled me into despera- 
tion. I sprung to my feet and slunk 
creeping under the eaves of the roof, 
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seeking the nearest method of entering 
the dwelling ; but none offered, and my 
views were for a time defeated. In 
the meanwhile, the night had quite 
closed in, and utter darkness was around 
about. 

Until this moment, all had been 
doubt and hesitation, the disbelief’ of 
every faculty that told of my dis- 
honour; it was the bewilderment of 
some hideous dream, or the confusion 
of a too fearful reality. But here was 
living evidence enough to smite me 
into ruin, by all I saw, by all that was 
unseen. I wrapt my mantle round me 
and muffled in its folds, with hat bent 
down upon my brows, struck cautiously 
at the doorway, and demanded an hour's 
rest from travel and fatigue ; and I was 
presently admitted. The old woman, 
indeed, answered me as if something in 
my manner forbad the possibility of de- 
nial ; and doubtless, when m person 
came in full view before her, the pallid 
front and writhing lip of the avenger 
were recognized at once. 

“Is Colonel Louis Dumont up 
stairs ?” I whispered. 

** There is one Colonel Dufoe,” she 
answered, trembling. 

“ It is the same—the man’s the same,” 
I muttered ; and listening as if ’twere 
silence itself could tell me something, or 
speak of things never expressed before, 
we listened together, but nothing but a 
pause of dreadful import hereintervened. 

“ There is a lady?” I gasped. “She 
—she is called—Isabella, Isabella Mon- 
telle, beautiful, artful, speaks with me- 
lodious accents—walks with imposing 
presence ?” 

"© There is a lady called Isabel Mon- 
travers,” she answered, “ beautiful, but 
full of fear, sir,—she speaks like a queen 
and—” 

“The same. Isabella — yes, my 
heart!” I murmured, and my fingers 
played patting my good sword into 
sharpness and coaxing it to its good 
work ; and drawing it forth, I passed 
the blade slowly before the waining 
light. The woman trembled and spoke 
not, and yet she questioned me, and the 
wan smile that answered her, with finger 
proms against the mouth, most surely 

inted my unspoken meaning. I waited 
for the moment when this deed must 
be done ;—her palsied shriek denoted 
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it and struck the sudden chime; and 
darting up the stairs, the dazzling of 

ights passed over head; I leapt into 
the sage and the voice of Dumont 
was 


“ What is it? Who is that? Who? 
Speak!”’.he cried. 

“°Tis I, traitor, it is myself,” I whis- 
pered, and the still whisper sounded as 
if far echo uttered it—the sound was 
lost in the clash of meeting swords. 
The shrieks and cries of my wife, as she 
broke forth from her concealment, were 
all unheard. It was but an instant— 
and my clean blade passed through him 
—the point pricked at his life—the hilt 
of my weapon grazed against his breast, 
and the warm oozing blood crept forth, 
bathing my hands and person with a 
stream more welcome than hot tears to 
breaking hearts, since in that tide of 
ebbing breath the name of great Mon- 
telle was purified. As I drew forth the 
sword the body fell without sign or 
word before me—the soul had passed 
away. The lights were in the struggle 
extinguished, and we were left alone 
with darkness and the dead. 

“Oh! he is gone—he is gone!” she 
moaned, and the dead silence told her 
it was true, but to me it said other 
things. My weapon was pointed 
downwards, but instinct showed the 
way: and by its direction, its point 
yet once again probed, pierced, and 
paddled in the heart and life-blood 
of my victim. Thus, in imagination 
did my revenge destroy him again and 
again, and in this soothing satisfaction 
were my rage and my pride appeased. 
And now I would have left the place, 
but darkness bound me closely and 
strongly, and as the felon’s chain holds 
him to his dungeon, it held me where 
Iwas. As the time passed away how- 
ever, my wrath melted away into sor- 
row, and my senses were called back 
again to duty. 

“Woman,” I faltered, “ Isabella, 
we never meet again. Return to your 
father, and if not, all that my charity 
can give is your's.” But or words 
were unheard and like sounds breathed 
amid desolation. Turning aside, my 
oe intuitively felt out the pathway, 

and my progress was uninterrupted. 
The ld sevebios below stairs was wrapt 
in the fearful ecstacy of prayer. I 
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lifted the latch of the cottage and 
faced again the light of heaven, and 
leading my horse from the deep shade 
of the trees I bent my way towards 
the castle. On mounting him, my 
steed sped forward at his fleetest pace, 
and bore me swiftly from the scene 
of horror; and as the horse and its 
rider passed on their deserted way, 
murder and death might well give 
wings to our speed, whose shadow and 
awful likeness my ghastly looks and 
blood be-spattered garments only too 
much resembled. 

Oh! powers of nature and of heaven, 


must I still remember it! Unseen and 


wandering through the night of this 
obscurity, I found myself once more 
at home; and turning my horse loose 
once more, I took my way through the 
wide vaulted archway of the chapel, 
where tombs, unto my heated fancy, 
seemed to yield up their dead anew, 
to witness to my action. Through this 
marble vacuity, this monument of the 
past; my footsteps went onward; till 
standing once more in that deserted 
hall, there I gave back unto oblivion 
the record of my dishonour now only 
to be remembered as my glory; and 
hanging my bloody sword there in 
commemoration of the deed, and as 
the trophy won from disgrace, I 
strode away, remorseless, fierce, un- 
changed, but full of woe. Neverthe- 
less, my paternal roof was dear and 
welcome to me. 

God of the just!—That roof, that 
home, that shelter was for ever lost to 
me—no longer to be endured. The 
child, this breathing incarnation of the 
skies—this supposed hideous creation 
of the earth—he, who had _ twined 
himself unseen about my heart, was 
gone from me for ever, and must 
return no more. In raiment dyed 
with the blood of vengeance, I hu 
about the bed where he expired, an 
my mind held unquestioned com- 
muning with the stern fate that had 
imposed the doom. Had his meek 
spirit prophesied my errand—or pined 
in the harsh infliction of unkindness— 
or died in earnest love of me—to ex- 
piate my sins or plead against the 
heavenly judgment due tome! Those 
ashes that were left me, once held the 
spirit pure above others; but now no 
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child was mine—neither father nor 
husband — but soft! reproach not, 
Astasie, the truth was eating through 
my heart in deadliest ruin. At last, 
it trembled to the touch of grief and 
vibrated no more, the rest was happily 
forgotten. 

In the sweet trance of nothingness, 
in the delusion of insanity, still time 
passed on; but memory is the thorn 
that rankles within, even when the 
fresh thriving bramble is passed by 
with living stings unheeded. This 
memory was no longer mine; and 
when oblivion is happiness, when to 
forget is all the mind desires, then 
madness is, indeed, the best gift that 
life can give. I would have died, and 
here was mimic peace which suited 
me as well. In fine, nature, life, and 
time were words, no more—since all 
their further meaning was lost to me. 

On waking from this stupor, how- 
ever, my mind was all unwilling to reco- 
nise itself again. How infinitely desir- 
able it were still to forget what could 
be no longer remembered with content. 
Alas! I did not yet know the best 

hilosophy of human thought, which 
Fes in making out of all the works of 
fate that some one something which 
may best avail us, to promise for the 
future or mend the past. In silent 
grief my passing thoughts were buried, 
from which deep lethargy they were 
aroused by intimation that the late 
events must be explained, and all their 
horror justified before the expectant 
world. In truth, they were not so 
inexplicable, but that the simple facts 
spoke for themselves. Beyond this, 
my tongue refused its utterance and 
my soul to render up its strict ac- 
count. 

Suffice it: the honour of the house of 
Montelle was vindicated, and the repu- 
tation of its illustrious master exalted 
before men. Here was perfect retri- 
bution, that none but Reginald Mon- 
telle had dared exact; and though my 
home was one of mourning, it was 
wrapt round with the mystery of ro- 
mance; and though the heart-strin 
were stretched to breaking, yet i” e 
came to the aid of reason, and bade me 
know the degradation of tears, till all 
else was relinquished but the one con- 
viction that vengeance, at least, wasmine. 
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Life now resumed its wonted fasci- 
nation, and leaving the ashes of the 
past buried with the past, I departed 
from my native home and the scenes 
of my youth, which neither time nor 
circumstance could ever again render 
pleasing. From this dwelling of my 
childhood my spirit turned away, and 
as it so happened, in my future pil- 
grimage, my earthly wanderings never 
returned to it again; nor have my 
thoughts ever revisited those haunts 
of grandeur, or repined over them as 
lost hopes which were meant to be 
regretted. Proud in my seclusion, I 
re-entered society once more, as the 
forest animal, victorious after the chase, 
flies back into the wilderness ; intent 
on pleasure as it comes; or seeking in 
wider range the prey most grateful to 
its nature; or roaming in savage leisure 
wherever the pasture opens its glad 
lawns, a feeding amid fresh verdure, 
and drinking of quenchless fountains 
whose waters leave no bitterness behind. 

But man promises, and time per- 
forms; and “the Cynthia of the 
minute” still eseaped before the minute 
was over; and like the rest of my 
fellow-creatures, who till industriously 
the niggard soil of hope, they were 
but scanty gleanings of hard-earned 
experience which sprung from it. The 
world of dissipation was before me, its 
insidious voice and smiling temptations 
welcomed me ; from the highest enjoy- 
ment of human luxury, to the imbruted 
and besotted state of mental degrada- 
tion, every degree of all the sche was 
familiar to me, and proverbially desig- 
nated by the name of happiness. In 
crowded courts, at places of public 
resort, Reginald Montelle was well 
known, by all but himself, to be most 
fortunate and happy. But we will 
reverse the picture. 

The inward torture of sin worked 
sure and slowly. Goblets of wine 
were bitter as the lees to anxious lips; 
lights that lit to joy but showed my 
misery more distinctly, and the silence 
of darkness was but such dead tran- 
Rare as denoted the comfort of 

eath. Astasie—with her my thoughts 
still lingered. Isabella—with thine, 
the thread of my life was yet mingled. 

Is public scorn one jot more shame- 
ful private degradation? Isa- 
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bella, before long, showed herself in- 
sensible of either. Quitting the last 
protection of her friends, a new inamo- 
rato was selected, and unto me and 
before the world did she cast away 
the holy gift of blushes. The shame- 
ful fact was openly exposed to the 
world, the decency of private and 
home feelings violated,{I and my af- 
fairs converted to fitting subjects of 
ublic observation; in fact, shame fol- 
owed me as my shadow, which the 
broken sunlight of my fortunes made 
only too apparent. But folly was still 
to be sought and forgetfulness ob- 
tained ; and mirth, and revelry, and 
madness, were therefore still my best 
companions. 

It is believed that gentlest strains 
of music lull the mind, those dulcet 
warbli of impassioned melod 
breathe back into the soul its lost 
delight, and, in the crowded throng, 
such sounds my wearied senses were 
never tired of hearing. But let the 
writhing thoughts be stretched upon 
the mental rack to throb and quiver 
in the vital revulsion of all nameless 
feelings, and those etherial harmonies 
but madden with their mockery, or 
give the zest to tortures never felt 
before. Thus, in the blaze of crowded 
theatres, my sight beheld her—my 
wife—in shameful ease of confidence 
unreproved, and sporting in free dal- 
liance—the wanton toy—the willing 
slave of every human vice. This was 
the abominable thing that nature gave 
me to be my fit companion; to be 
reverenced and loved—the minion of 
mygentleness—the casket of my honour ; 
this base deceit and counterfeit of every 
living virtue! If this were my Eury- 
dice, where was the lute of Orpheus 
that might lure her out of hell? It 
was laughter wrung from tears, that 
+ omewers the weak thought. And as 
‘that melody ruffled the spirit of rage, 
-and stroked it down into obsequious 
calmness, and stirred it into the ecstacy 
-of phrensy, such just decision came 
‘upon me as must necessarily divide us 
-for the future, now and for ever. 

» And that unblushing, gemmed and 
-jewelled brow of impudence,— that 
-beauteous body of corruption, clad in 
the costly wonders of the loom, graced 
with the last new of prodigy of fashion 
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—she was the thing to lead me unto 
ruin, and bid me swallow draughts of 
pure oblivion that I might never know 
myself or her. Those tones of melody, 
however, bore on their wings reviving 
thoughts of peace; and my soul was 
wafted back again to Astasie; far from 
the smiling of exalted vice to the last 
tearful home of depressed virtue ; and 
my mind dwelt upon her—upon the 
peasant—till it drew its own inference 
of wisdom, even as wise philosophy 
deducts from the base soil itself some 
theory of thought to change corruptive 
nature into the never-ending source 
of human good. And this too painful 
contrast made me enough repentant of 
the past, that willingly would I have 
made the last reparation that time had 
left me, but it was not now permitted. 

Yes, I would have returned to her, 
humbled myself to the dust, once again 
solicited her, and have atoned for all 
things. My restless soul longed to be 
with her, but how revisit her! Could 
I insult her with offers opposed to 
virtue? Impossible. Had she not re- 
jected me? Yes. Was she still living, 
had shame and sorrow left her to me? 
Strange infatuation of my love—base 
contradiction to my conduct? Every 
six months from the moment we parted 
I had taken care to know this truth; 
at least, my agent had informed me 
that she lived, and my conscience 
dared not question further. And sin- 
gular deceit of mortal thought! But 
the news never came: but in idea she 
was restored, the same as ever, un- 
changed by time. Yet, though human 
thought remain immutable, earth and 
this life revolve the circle of unceasing 
change. 

I will not say how often during these 
years the sting of conscience pressed 
me. In the meanwhile, a divorce had 
been obtained ; this marriage shackle 
was, at last, thrown off, and I was once 
more free. My first thought turned 
faithfully to Astasie; but free will now 
argued other things. 

Had I not thrown away the badge 
of my dishonour? My feet had crushed 
the brand upon my household hearth, 
and what would I more? Besides, 
was not Astasie shamed unto her own 
eyes and before men? The world 
looked me full in the face ; this buzz- 
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ing, babbling world would make itself 
heard unto me, and in these expostu- 
lations the memory of her was once 
more hushed. 


I was one afternoon sitting in the 
window of an inn situated in the ro- 
mantic vicinity of one of the many 
towns that people the continent, and my 
senses were dissolved in that dreamy 
forgetfulness alike agreeable to the 
happy or the sad. The departing sun 

in level beams of gold slanting to 
the ground before me; and up and 
down these beams the filmy wings of 
summer flies were playing their mimic 
evolutions. I was lost in reverie, but, 
slowly and by degrees, was aroused 
by the stir and tramp of footsteps, and 
that suppressed movement of commo- 
tion which generally indicates some 
peculiar event or sudden accident. I 
arose and touched the bell, as an ex- 
cuse for making myself acquainted 
with the cause of this disturbance. 
My oft-repeated summons was un- 
attended to, till at length the landlord 
appeared; consternation and distress 
in his aspect. An indefinable dread 
kept me some moments silent. 

“What is the matter?” I cried. 
«“ Something seems to have happened.” 

“Tt has, my lord, it has,” said he, 
“a young labourer has fallen from the 
rocks yonder, and is killed upon the 
spot.” But the scarlet hue of my 
countenance changing tg the sudden 
hue of death awe him, and ere he 
could say more I was hastening to the 
scene of action. In strange bewilder- 
ment of agitation I sped onward, and 
met them bearing the body to its 
home ; but through the force of asso-' 
ciation, another scene was re-repre- 
sented to my fancy. 

“Is the vine-grower killed?” I 
asked, interrogating one of the men 
who supported him. “ Poor young man 
—brave Albert Frantzen—is he dead?” 

« Dead as the earth itself, sir,” said 
the man, “ but he was no vine-grower, 
my lord, a poor creature enough, and 
his name is Jacques Florian. They 
think that some kind friend must have 
pushed him over.” 

I said no more. The passing of 
lightning athwart me, that withered 
me into nothing beneath its burning 
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breath, could not have more annihilated 
each sense and sina | than this. I 
then must be the murderer—his mur- 
derer, and like one following to the 
judgment hall to give witness to his 
sin, I walked after the dead man, and 
when the door of his home opened to 
him, there waited like one expecting 
to be questioned and taken prisoner. 
But the crowd passed on and left me 
to myself, and the surrounding deso- 
lation quickly recalled me to my rea- 
son, but the dart of conscience was still 
rankling in me. In this state I saun- 
tered back again to the inn, among 
whose inhabitants it was apparent that 
my departure had assumed the likeness 
of benevolent curiosity. 

“So the young man is dead, sir,” 
said one, “some secret enemy must 
have done it.” 

« Battered to pieces, I suppose,” cried 
another. ‘ His poor family will hardly 
get on without him.” 

I nodded my head, speechless, to 
their inquiries, and drawing forth m 

urse, forwarded an ample sum to his 

reaved friends; but this was like 
bargaining for blood, and the buyin 
of secrecy for the sin committed, an 
even that act confounded me. But 
now, to my distracted fancy, some other 
curse of conscience was uprising, and 
it came upon me with certainty both 
true and horrible. 

“It is the month of August,” I mut- 
tered, in scarcely articulate accents. 
«Can, can you tell me the day—what 
day it is?” 

“Tt is the sixteenth, sir; yes, my 
lord, the sixteenth,” answered the care- 
less voice of the bystanders. But that 
voice completed my entire misery, 
and left the double curse of super- 
stition to work upon me. The cold 
drops of perspiration stood upon m 
brow, my limbs trembled convul- 
sively, and I sunk into a seat, not un- 
conscious, but with sensations of poig- 
nant and bitter anguish, in comparison 
of which insensibility had been a bless- 
ing. On recovering, I hastened away 
from the place, soul-stricken, miserable, 
amazed ; the form of Albert Frantzen 
walking beside me, following me, mur- 
muring to me, in all places, amid all 
scenes, the stain of innocent blood was 
upon me. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
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contrite feelings were now mingled in 
the sad task of daily existence ; and 
ultimately, my resolution became fixed 
to return to Astasie—to marry her—to 
make her happy; and let the world 
say what it would, the man himself is 
the better judge, whether the woman 


have been the deceiver. My heart and 
soul whispered unerring evidence of 
truth to convict me upon this point: 
she was modest at least. 
From the moment of this decision, 
renewed serenity took possession of my 
mind ; all indeed that is left of tran- 
quillity to those who live under the 
oppressive sense of guilt. I was anx- 
ious to believe that the remainder of my 
life should be honourably spent, and 
solicitous of doing anything that might 
lead to the completion of the hope. In 
truth, I was tired of carrying on a sys- 
tem of existence averse from all m 
secret wishes ; and of contending with 
emotions which could bring me nothing 
but sorrow in return. I was resolved 
also to buy happiness for the future, 
by making amends for the past; and 
some natural curiosity now perhaps 
spurred me on upon my errand. 

Therefore, my orders were given to 
travel by rapid stages, and the coming 
prospect was every day left behind me, 
till, finding myself within the last two 
days’ distance from the end of my jour- 
ney, I left my attendants at the first 
town, it being my design to complete 
the way on foot, and return to the vil- 
ne in entirely alone. 

king, as my will directed me, 

certain familiar objects which consti- 
tuted my world of memory, shortly 
intimated the fact that I was near the 
ose) ee of my pilgrimage, and na- 
turally suggested thoughts of the best 
method of my introduction, of the man- 
ner of my reception; nor may it be 
denied that other thronging aspirations 
and emotions came fast upon me. My 
journey had been so arranged, that 
almost at the self-same hour as on my 
first arrival, I stood at the rustic bridge 
that led to the hamlet. 
There did my eyes draw in the soul- 
absorbing remembrance of all my past 
life, with all its bliss and misery ; and 
no wonder if we gaze upon such scenes 
till tears blind up the sight. All was 
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changed, in me and around me, but in 
that glance the first love of my youth 
was revived; where all is mutable, 
this is the only feeling still unchanged ; 
and though denied, it is not therefore 
destroyed. I gazed and felt that this 
one sentiment was, at least, sincere : 
and not because sorrow filled my heart 
was it the lessso. I looked around me, 
the scene was dead, cold, and barren ; 
the cottage in the distance cheerless 
and deserted ; the sinking sun left no 
tracking behind him ; grey, sombre twi- 
light hung about me. In the deep 
strength of my contrition, it seemed 
that I lingered there like the spirit of 
desolation come to revisit the haunts 
of its own ruin. But here did my 
thoughts ponder in earnest misery, and 
made decisions which have been since 
proved vain. 

While in this reverie the heavy 
tramp of feet passing across the bridge 
aroused me, and the peasant halted as 
if he recognized me, and doubted not 
that I must assuredly remember him. 

“ Good even, good fellow,” said I. 
« how are you in the valley?” 

« Well, sir, well,” replied the blithe 
old man ; and with something like re- 
gret in his manner, he added, “ there 
will be great joy and heaving of the 
heart, to see you once again—but better 
late than never, my good sir.” 

“ Tell them,” {eratiavad between 
the pauses of my emotion, “hint to 
them—let them know I amin the neigh- 
bourhood. I shall be down among 
them to-morrow—you understand?” 

* Aye, sir, like enough,” said the 
man, putting aside or thrusting back 
upon me the money offered him. “ No, 
it’s bringing comfort to the young 
creature, and—and I wish you joy of 
your return, sir,” and he plodded home- 
ward on his way, leaving me under 
the impression, that my dignity of 
station had not saved me from the con- 
tempt of such a tool of earth as this. 

But this was nothing to me, or some- 
thing more than indifferent. Heart, 
mind, and memory were otherwise oc- 
cupied, and leaning on the wooden 
rail of the bridge, I watched the time 
till every object was washed away in 
coming night. 

But all these objects retreated from 
me, their likeness was drafted in my 
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mind in forcible impression ; and the 
world of my past passions rose up and 
stirred me into feelings, deep as they 
were terrible. This bitter skimming 
of the dregs of life is still made up of 
tears; but they were not mine, as- 
suredly not. This landscape and its 
living object, shut from my view, lived 
in me, through me—the moving pano- 
rama of my thoughts; and where it 
was not, profound vacancy, death-like 
as the loneliness of night was in me, 
where all was willing darkness, dark 
as this. Not, however, till night was 
fast closed in did I descend into the 
village, where, my appearance at my old 
lodgings procured me every attention 
and means of repose until the following 
day ; and retreating from all curious 
inquiry, I sought my chamber, though 
incapable of rest. 

At last the sun arose which was to 
light me unto happiness, to give me 
back again this peasant’s love, and all 
her disinterested truth. Eight years 
had passed since last we met, but time 
had made no outward change in me. 
My person was, without boast, both no- 
ble and imposing; and as I passed 
through the et, it was impossible 
not to perceive that it was recognised 
as something not only remarkable but 
welcome to the view; for though my 
senses were thrilling with intense anx- 
“a this was apparent to me. 

he day was bright with fading au- 
tumnal beauty, and my spirits were for 
the first time buoyant beneath the 
thoughts of years. This was the hour 
of reparation for all my selfish villany. 
This act was to amerce me of one 
crime, and give occasion to expiate 
another. Beside, did I not love the 
ere her as earth may look on 
eaven. Yes, yes, my heart and soul 
avowed it. I paused in the revulsion 
of doubt and fear, with my hand on 
the gate leading to the cottage, and I 
trembled as the prodigal returned, as 
the spoiler and oppressor kneels at the 
feet of his injured victim. In this 
amazement and hesitation of mind, I 
entered once more the abode of the 
peasant Astasie. 

Around the dwelling all was new 
and strange. The house had assumed 
another aspect, less graceful, less plea- 


sing ; it was deserted, mournful, com- 
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mon as every other hut stationed near 
it. It was too evident indeed, that the 
nature of true happiness, which is often 
times expressed in pleasing acts ot 
ace and elegance, was no longer 
own to the peasant, nor recognized 
by others. 

Seated at knitting, some holy book 
laid upon her knee, I found Astasie 
Frantzen—or rather a form my sight 
might scarcely deem familiar to me. 
At her side stood a lovely boy, poring 
over the volume and attempting to read 
it aloud; but my senses were wrapt up 
in her. Majestic sorrow— beautiful 
decay—religious mildness ; that intel- 
lectual sweetness dimmed by tears ; 
with banded hair, once ebon locks, now 
dappled with the grey of wintry snow, 
and twined about her brow, hke wi- 
thered weeds amid the ruin of marble 
palaces—such was the form that wel- 
comed me. That form and bosom 
were motionless as the tomb wherin 
the broken heart lies buried. 

At my sight she suddenly motioned 
to rise, but only to fall back again in 
momentary fainting; and as I stood 
before her, the tender stirring of her 
soul trembled in her closed eyelids, but 
at last she looked upon me, and we 
were known to one another. Oh, God 
of heaven! it was herself indeed. 

“ Astasie, dear creature,” my tongue 
articulated, and I laid my hand upon 
her shoulder and gazed upon the beau- 
teous child. The hue of death was 
gone, fascination lingered in her looks. 

The creeping blood stole rosy through 
her, flushed on her brow and bosom, 
burnt into burning blushes to her tem- 
ples; the painful colour that springs 
up from shame, “no purple light of 
love” was there. She sunk, ere I was 
aware, to my feet, and clasping the boy 
to her bosom, wept long and low in the 
suppressed but hysteric passion of her 
quiet, such tears as speak reproach 

eeper than words; tears that left me 
nought to answer them. I was con- 
founded in the silence of guilt. 

« This is our child—our’s—my Asta- 
sie !” I at length exclaimed. 

“ Dear, sir,” she cried, “my only 
coast Oh; do not take him from 
me!” 

«Take him from you ?” I whi 5 
« Dear injured girl, come to my heart. 
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Yes, Astasie, let me teach you to for- 
give ;” and yielding to me she was 

in my embrace; methought 
amid my caresses, one gentle kiss was 
retu: me, ere she drew are 
away in resignation to the thought that 
; bake bee do so. 

“ My affection is unabated,” I gasped, 
turning to the child to conceal my feel- 
ings, “dear girl, I have resolved to 
marry you, and learn but to forget the 
past, and you may find me not un- 
worthy yet.” 

She remained pale and silent, while 
the throng of contending affections agi- 
tated her; it was the stirring of the 
smothered ashes of passion, even while 
the fire was waning away; it was the 
effort of the broken spirit to reject the 
last hope of happiness remaining to it. 
In this unspeakable anguish she sud- 
denly, in a tone of austerity, bade the 
boy retire from the room, and as he 
obeyed her followed him with her 
looks and breathing sighs. 

« Yes, yes, I am the child of God,” 
she murmured to herself; “I am his 
servant, and humbly let me bow—let 
me bow to his behest ;” and wordless 
silence came upon her. 

* As that precious boy is our’s, you 
shall never lament your concession,” I 
cried. “Qh, Astasie, remember me as 
you once loved me—as I once was.” 

“ Lover of my youth—father of my 
child,” she whispered, “why have you 
made me unworthy you ?” 

“ Forget the past, Astasie, for that 
boy's sake and——_” 

“He is the alien of his father’s 
house, the least of his children,” she 
cried, her face still buried on her bosom. 
“ Oh, day of my shame !—he—he will 
live to curse me.” 

“ Never, Astasie, never,” I repeated. 
“ He shall be dear as yourself—dearer 
far than others ; for his sake, listen and 
be mine.” 

As I said this, she lifted her drooping 
figure and pallid looks before me ; her 
form seemed as the sepulchre of every 
living hope ; and yet there was some- 

ing more grief in the out- 
breathing expression of her face. Her 
eyes were again fixed on mine with 
such mild heen that my reluctant 
nature q within me. Could she 
guess her brother’s doom, her brother’s 
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fate? My soul was sick, I dared not 
look u her ; my trembling hands 
touched her’s in the faint action of en- 
treaty. 

“ Answer me,” she whispered, as if 
she feared to hear the words she spoke, 
“one of the peasants told it me; and— 
oh heaven !—how often have I dreamed 
it! The night—Albert—my brother— 
was killed, you saw and quarrelled with 
him ?” 

I spoke not, my brain grew giddy, 
an immeasurable gulf seemed to yawn 
before me ; my senses sought annihi- 
lation, but not even these words could 
crush them ; my heart yearned for ob- 
livion, but memory was too deeply 
rooted there. Her looks appeared to 
search me through and fathom all my 
thoughts. 

“ He was killed,” she repeated 
again; “but they say that he was 
murdered.” 

My looks were peering into her looks 
in blind infatuation ; but the fascination 
was too strong, and all my guilt peeped 
out of their confusion in spite of me. 
My crime was betrayed, and my guilt 
known, yet her clay-cold fingers grasped 
mine convulsively, and her melodious 
voice still sounded to me. 

“ You have answered me,” she said. 
* God of the wretched! he has an- 
swered me. Dearer than life or soul— 
husband of my heart, you are denied 
me! yet—yes—my Reginald—my lover 
—take my latest blessing.” And as the 

assing of some tender vision, those icy 
fips were pressed against my forehead : 
and lost in the stupor of discovered 
guilt—in the contrite anguish of shame 
—in the double bitterness of despairing 
grief; nothing more do I remember, 
but that on rousing myself at the terri- 
fied cries of her mother, who just then 
entered, I found Astasie lying insensi- 
ble before me, having crept to my feet 
while uttering those fatal words. I 
lingered by her till she again recovered, 
when perceiving her to be on the verge 
of a relapse, and deeming it best to 
obey the hasty and almost eoniting 
commands of the aged woman, I quitte 
the cottage, an alien from all future 
hope of peace, and banished to the just 
punishment of remorse and sorrow. 

Oh! where was gone the being whom 
I loved—the peasant girl—the type of 
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all of nature's loveliness! She had 
gone from me and from the world ; 
swept away as the butterfly at the rude 
touch of human hand, she was utterly 
assed away. And in her place, this 
blighted apparition of the past, this too 
holy shadow of departed hope, this ex- 
isting record of earthly misery and 
mortal suffering, was all that my weak 
heart might henceforth know. The 
same, yet not so; another? but far too 
dear. Alas! when we part from one 
another, can we swear to the identity 
of the being again ; or will fate torment 
us with its mockery—heart, feeling, in- 
tellect, and nature changed—and to re- 
turn no more? Oh! let the human heart 
respond to this too human thought! 
quitted the house, and, under the 
excitement of my feelings, turned to 
that spot which had never been visited 
’ by me since the painful night of the 
death of Albert Frantzen. I took the 
same path and toiled up the same preci- 
pice where we had struggled together, 
and in whose hoary bosom he had died. 
The grass about the spot grew green as 
ever ; the trees, stripped of their leaves, 
made melancholy music; it was the same 
place seen under another aspect, but I 
would know it—be acquainted—aye, 
intimate with it again precisely as it 
was ; I dared the recognition. 

There was the spot where he had 
fallen—there, hanging over that dizzy 
height, was the still thriving bramble to 
which his trembling hands had clung ; 
the sides of the rigid rock were stron 
as then; that bramble was dyed red 
with autumn suns, sprinkled with the 
red hue—yes, from its branches might 
be plucked the fitting thorny wreath to 
bind the brow of murder. But the mute 
interrogation of the place and its mys- 
terious silent questioning my despairing 
spirit braved ; and it told me the stern 
truth not easily forgotten ; and, lying 
down upon the grass, I looked over the 
brow of the rock into the quiet lake, 
but the deep wordless waters answered 
nothing. ‘The eagle down beneath, with 
searching eyes scanning the broad day- 
light, gave greeting to me, as if I were 
a thing of blood as he was, and the fit 
friend for his wide solitude. 

I looked beneath into the waters, but 
the day and the hour had gone by, and 
an interminable world now lay between 
the vine-grower and me. All the un- 
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measured ce of thought, dividing 
the infernal region of inexpiable sin 
from the bright land and resting-place 
of virtue. My soul longed for human 
sympathy and found none, even the 
soul of Astasie was closed against me. 

I lay there, brooding over the past, 
despairing of the future; and as I 
brooded, my unconscious hand plucked 
the red leaves of the bramble and threw 
them downward into the watery depth, 
where they were lost upon the waters. 
There, far away from all remark of my 
fellow men, I lay and wept such tears 
as are like blood wrung from the con- 
scious spirit; tears that fall like the 
waters of life from the heart that sheds 
them ; tears—burning—bitter—shame- 
ful, and salt with the savour of un- 
kindly truth. But this was but re- 
pentance wrung from selfishness, and in 
time I arose,.stern in the fortitude of 
remorseless apathy, and devising new 
schemes by which the future might 
amend my foregone injuries. : 

The child, our child, was my first 
thought—for he, at least, was left me ; 
and that he was mine, nature had 
stamped it living in his features. 
Through this boy then I was to re- 
deem myself and eventually atone for 
all to Astasie. Returning home, I in- 
stantly wrote to her, words ripe with 
the meaning and misery of my mind, 
entreating her to see me once again, for 
the sake of that precious being whom 
heaven had granted to us, and whose 
lasting welfare was now my only 
thought and desire. This was my honest. 
intention, beyond it no word escaped 
me, for all expressions of my affection 
were useless, and what could they avail 
to her whose injuries were greater than 
hate itself could have inflicted on her. 
Besides, I feared to alarm her by any 
explanation of my existing feelings— 
my enduring friendship for her. 

Here, however, let me pause. It is 
the last fact, the closing reality, the 
memory of which pierces me more 
acutely, even as blunted steel irritates 
the agony of pain in all the quivering 


wound through which it . Yes, 
this was the , event that made me 
what I am. 


As the next morning dawned I sought 
her, but she was too ill to see me, and 
this for many successive days; but at 
last her mother told me that she was 
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a \¢ and had quitted the hamlet during Yet, ere my thoughts bear me further, 


the ni t after that parting interview. 
sige fled from me, taking the boy 
along with her ; fled in the fear that she 
might be deprived of him. The old 
woman, amid the bitterness of her re- 
gs ig refused to tell me more ; but, 
eaving a small packet in my pos- 
session bade me quit the place, nor in- 
trude farther on the sorrows which 
myself had caused. 

The packet contained certain sums of 
money forwarded to her since the un- 
happy night of our separation, which 
sums she had never touched; and a 
jewelled picture which in my happier 
days had been presented to her, the 
en and gold she had returned—the 
fikeness was only kept. The peasant 
was too proud to retain them as the 

rice of infamy ; poor girl, she 
ittle thought that the world’s wealth 
could never buy virtue so pure as hers. 

But did she fear me or did she fly 
the temptation of my love—was it too 
dear to be resisted? My conscience 
told me thus much and much more. 
However, I quitted the valley, shook 
the dust from my feet, and finding all 
search and inquiry fruitless, left orders 
with my agent to forward to me the 
notice of her return, and I entered once 
more the giddy throng of fashion in 
quest of happiness. 

But years passed away and passed 
unheeded ; meantime Astasie returned 
not. Her home in the vineyard was 
deserted, and she visited it no more. 
For myself, my memory haunted the 
stream of Lethe but could not taste of 
its waters; the bitter cup of life was 
presented to me in the darkness of de- 
spair ; and in seeking to lose the curse 
of thought, I lost myself; was hurried 
hither and thither in the mad dissipation 
of wealth, or bound and chained down 
in the abject slavery of customs be- 
fitting my state, and useless ceremonies 
poor gd fe BY rank. But a at 
period, and the e@ was over; dis- 
taste and 28S agpeatcla followed ; 
contempt of empty show and useless 
wealth ; hatred of life and all its absurd 
arts of existence ; total annoyance, un- 
relieved disgust. I had long since 
guited my paternal home and forsaken 

ties of relationship ; there was little 
, and at length my resolution 
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let me linger with this peasant girl 
awhile. She had fled from me ; but if 
the doom of after years had been written 
down before us, she had better have 
dwelt with me; since the shelter of 
vice is not forsaken or despised of the 
world, but the harmless desertion of 
virtue is branded with scorn. Oh, As- 
tasie, child of nature, thou art gone. 
The fields, pastures woods, and foun- 
tains, which had created thee joyous in 
their own likeness, they are known to 
us still, but thou art departed for ever. 
But not so. In after years another 
being was seen and known, and she was 
called Astasie Frantzen. Pride had 
destroyed my peace, but here was its 
last overthrow. Alas! the elysium of 
a moment, the eternity of time, was 
proved in this last meeting. Farewell, 
poor girl; until you come again, my 
crimes live with me ; all but the error 


of my ways—THE SHAMELESS SIN OF — 


PRIDE. 
But my soul is tired of itself, and 
let me hasten to the end. I signed a 
deed which gave over to my cousin the 
title and estates of my family; that 
dignity and heritage which had already 
cost me so dearly, in the sacrifice of all 
that mental peace which is the onl 
happiness of man. I kept to myself 
such small sufficiency of fortune as 
might supply my wants, and give the 
means of charity. My wife was since 
dead. Well, I took the vow of celi- 
bacy, and assuming the holy order of 
the church, in the hoaiah garb of the 
travelling friar, in the dark mantle of 
the way-faring priest, with rosary and 
scrip, and rugged staff, I went forth 
on the pilgrimage of nature—on my 
long journey of plone specu- 
lation, respecting the ways of my fellow 
creatures, and the principles of action 
that direct them. If these principles 
have been proved nothing better than 
the stimulant of headstrong passions, 
it wasa proof that was not of myseeking. 
I believed in the probability of find- 
ing them unlike myself; it was a fal- 
lacy. However, though the species 
differ, the prevailing genus is the same, 
the root is of the earth, earthly—bat 
the flower blows obedient to the breath 
of heaven. It is flint whereof the 
quarry is sometimesmarble ; that linked 
union which exists between the fair 
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and foul, changing them in the indis- 
soluble bond of one united being. 

However, the high pretensions of 
rank which I had willingly forfeited, 
together with the reputation of certain 
acquirements of learning, soon gained 
me considerable respect and unlimited 
confidence in the vicinity where our 
order resided ; and as the character of 
the priesthood generally admits them 
to free communication and daily inter- 
course with all who sustain an appear- 
ance of the outward proprieties of 
religion, I easily obtained admission 
among the high and the low, and re- 
commended myself to all classes by the 
urbanity of manner peculiar to me. 
Indeed, this great essential of good 
breeding, the cultivation of which had 
been easily insisted on as necessary to 
the true dignity of elevated rank; this 
remarkable gift of seeming benevolence 
opened the way, in all my wanderings 
and in every country alike, to such 
private and confidential communication 
on the part of others, as led to the 
precise result most pleasing to me, and 
necessary to that knowledge of others, 
which was my great aim in taking the 
badge of this wandering fraternity. 
In truth, this charitable brotherhood, 
though preaching of wisdom and the 
ways of virtue, yet owned many apt 
disciples, who were neither followers 
of one nor of the other. 

Enough :—I became the Confessor 
Montelle— one of the priesthood; a 
being all seeming religion and appa- 
rent sanctity ; one learned in the art of 
dissimulation, and skilful in humility ; 
an adept in the knowledge of all things 
but himself. However, it has been 
my fate to hear truth—truths that were 
almost too horrible to tell—falsehoods 
that it was meritorious to avoid, catas- 
trophes brought about by human inter- 
vention, and circumstances explained 
by human interference ; in fact, no 
weakness, or folly ; no strength, or 
wisdom ; neither crime nor virtue, but 
all haye been revealed to me. 

Believe it, the cowl of the confessor 
veils many things,—events regarding 
himself and others; and it is by the 
lifting of this cowl, that the deformity 
or beauty of humanity shall strike the 
beholder, 

Enough again: I am a priest, reputed 


to be crafty, subtle, searching, creeping, 
cunning, Eepoceitieal) thefitting inde 
lure the serpent, whether of wisdom or 
sin—to lure it and make it my own. 
I am a priest, mild, humane, sanctified, 
full of holiness and the reverence of 
prayer, the proper bosom for the dove 
of simplicity and truth to rest upon— 
to nestle there and never know itself 
the worse. Nevertheless, I have met 
holy men, and these men were friars ; 
stray sheep from the flock—or prodigal 
sons come home again. 

However, of them let me speak no- 
thing, but of myself all things. It has 
appeared proper to me, and probable 
of affording interest, or subject of 
thoughtful morality, that I should hold 
up to the world the picture of itself 
under many aspects. While oe 
in foreign lands, my memory collecte 
and retained strange incidents, and 
hideous facts, and errors of perverted 
nature, which time and sin could only 
bring about, conjoined with human 
passions, self-willed, obdurate, and un- 
changeable. These, the guilty and 
the innocent are dead and gone; but 
the experience of a life, even my life, 
may serve to amend or give comfort 
to the living. 

My confession is completed—even to 
that sad hour when first it was my task 
to stand in the confessional alone ; that 
the revealed conscience of others might 
reflect back the darkness of my own, 
and all the peace my tutored precepts 
gave them, be more than all the conso- 
lation that was left me—me—the most 
wretched! And here, my Astasie— 
but soft! In the marble solitude of 
the cathedral, with palisade and secret 
lattice-work between me and my pupil 
of prayer, strange facts and stories 
have been whispered, to which my own 
seemed ignorant virtue that mistook 
itself. And here, in yonder gloomy 
aisle, yon high, arched cloister, remote 
from vaulted roofs and echoing pave- 
ment—here came the peasant, and—oh 
my lost soul !—no more. 

They have been told like confessions 
to me, and shall be utterly repeated 
in their truth ; for the Abbé Montelle 
now crowned with the grey hairs and 
reverence of sacerdotal dignity, he may 
not be doubted, even though the igno- 
rant will not believe. 
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Only recall'd its own, 
wiles It is Hope that now breathes thy name, 
tea ’ Though borrowing Memory’s tone ; 
I feel this earth could never be 
The native home of one like thee.”—L. E. 
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Another brilliant star 
| ry Has ceased to charm the wanderer’s eye 


tr. With lustre from afar. 
id Roe The silver lute, whose chords entranced, 
Ser, Is broken and unbound ; 
SSH And Death has dimm’d the eye which glanced 
_ ee Its love on all around. 
fra “eel Sweet sister of immortal song ! 
. ; 4% I have not words to tell 
The stern unbidden thoughts that throng 
Within my bosom’s cell. 
The treasures of thy mighty mind 
Still float amid my dreams, 
? : As pilgrims hear upon the wind 
: 2 he voice of falling streams. 
- y 
idzbel A nobler wreath than Sappho won 
~ aq Adorns thy marble brow ; 
‘ion Alas! we never deem’d thy sun 
vows Would set as dark as now ! 
sane When shall we hear thy tuneful voice 
Wer mu Bid passion’s throb reply ?— 
pst ig voter must lose its iat choice, 
xhytee ". L/ 7 ie. 
th Le. The gifted one must die 
na . Beneath Ausonia’s cloudless sky 
ae No roses deck thy grave, 
cere Thou hast not closed thy beauteous eye 
SE Amid the Atlantic wave ; 
Pula No—far upon a southern shore 
ie Must rest thy lovely form, 
re Cae Where the departing thunder’s war 


_ Is mingled with the storm. 
_ Yet shall thy verse be cherish’d long 
_ Within our ocean-isle ; 


Th song of love—thy matchless song 
_ Our sadness shall beguile. r 
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The heart shall throb at thy command, 
The eye shall sparkle bright, 

And thou shalt give to many a land 

The impulse of delight. 


Thou could’st assign an equal charm 
To all thy genius wrought, 

And bid Tradition’s spectral arm 
Unclose the mines of thought. 

The Genii, that had long been bound 
With Slumber's iron chain, 

Obey’d thy lute’s awakening sound 
And rose to life again. 


The night that lost its brightest gem,—- 

ie The Pleiad of the skies,— 
Which sparkled in its diadem 

| Like light from seraph’s eyes ; 
. Thy lyre bewail’d its early doom 

With too prophetic tone,— 
Unconscious that so dark a tomb 

So soon would cloud thine own. 


Although the ocean rolls between 
Thy native land and thee, 
Endear’d to many a homely scene 
Thy hallow’d name shall be; 
Thy rich creations shall descend 
Along the stream of Time, 
And future ages fondly blend 
Thy beauty and thy rhyme. 


Oh! peace unto the distant shore 
Where thy remains repose ; 

Life’s “ fitful fever” now is o’er, 
And pass’d life’s fitful woes ; 

The silver chord is loosen’d now, 
The lute is thrown aside, 

The fount of song has ceased to flow 
With music in its tide. 


Sweet Priestess of the classic Nine! 
Our tears are vainly shed, 
We cannot from their earthly shrine 
Recall the silent dead. 
But far beyond this world of care 
Thy home is with the blest,— 
The wicked cease from troubling there, 
And there the weary rest. 
G. R. Carrer. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT 
NUMBER. 


*.* The Number to be published on the \st of May, will contain Four Plates 
of Fashions. 


[Having found that many of our Subscribers have been desirous of having a greater Number and 

greater Variety of Fashion Plates than we can possibly give in this Work, we beg to inform our 

generally, that there are eighty-four Plates and upwards of the same description published 

by us annually in Paris (from which, monthly, we select two of the most novel and seasonable for 

the use of the Court Magazine), and that the same can be obtained from Mr. Dobbs, our publisher, 

at No. 11, Carey Street, or by the Order of any Bookseller in England, Scotland, or Ireland, viz., 
Sor three months, 12s.; for a year, £2, in advance, as customary in France. 


No. 5.—Costume de Ville—Dinner dress. 
Dress of cendre de rose satin, corsage made 
low and quite tight to the bust; short full 
sleeves in two puffs, or sabots, with ribbons 
between (see plate) and very deep blonde 
ruffles @ la Louis XIV. The skirt is orna- 
mented with two bouillon trimmings, placed 
rather distant from each other, at the left 
side of the dress they form a kind of festoon, 
and are finished with a large bunch of full 
blown roses, without either foliage or stalks 
(see plate). A similar bouquet, but only 
consisting of four much smaller roses, re- 
tains the rich blonde tucker in front of the 
corsage. The turban is of India muslin 
wrought in gold, and after forming a thick 
rol] over the brow, hangs down as low as 
the shoulder on the left side. The hair is in 
smooth bands and a feronniére crosses the 
forehead. On the neck is a short gold chain, 
from which depends a Saint Esprit. Gold 
bracelets are over the gloves, which are of 
white kid, with a quilling of satin ribbon 
at top. White silk stockings, black satin 
shoes. 

No. 6.—Ball or Evening Dress.—Dress 

» &V Antique of black velvet. The corsage is 
low a pointe, and with five rouleaux or folds 
going entirely round the bosom of the dress 
(see both figures in plate). The black 
sleeves are very short, quite tight, and 
sloped up toa point in front (see plate) ; 


underneath appears a short full satin sleeve’ 
forming a puff (a l’ Antique) at the opening 
of the black one; this sleeve is tightened 
round the lower part of the arm with a 
gold cord, whence depend two long tassels, 
and the sleeve is terminated with two very 
deep falls of blonde, forming ruffles a la 
Louis XV. The skirt of the dress is open 
in front in the ancient style, and is trimmed 
down the two sides with cameos set in 
gold, placed a large and a small one alter- 
nately (see plate). Beneath this very elegant 
dress is one of white satin, ornamented with 
three rich flounces of blonde; as they are 
very deep they are put on so as to leave no 
distance between them. The front hair is 
in full tufts of ringlets, much in the Mancini 
style, except that the curls fall rather lower ; 
the back in braids & la Grecque falling as 
low as possible at the back of the neck. 
Two ostrich feathers are placed at back and 
droop towards the front of the head; a 
crimson velvet flower is over the curls on 
the left temple, with a gold stiletto towards 
the back; a gold feronniére with a large or- 
nament of jewellery finishes this very ele- 
gant head-dress. Round the neck is a mas- 
sive gold chain, whence depends a brooch. 
Long white kid gloves, with a puffing of 
blonde at top. White satin shoes. Bouquet. 
Second figure gives the back of the coif- 
fure and dress. The robe is of pink satin. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 


BY OUR OWN PAR]S CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris,. February 20, 1839. 

I have nothing very extraordinary to give 
you this time, chére belle, as you know we 
are at present in the caréme, (Lent) and do 
not dance, except with rare exceptions, till 
Easter. Black, in consequence of the court 
mourning for our amiable princess, is more 
worn than any thing else, white excepted, 
which you are aware is equally adopted for 
ball dress in the time of mourning. The 
corsages for dress are @ pointe, but unless 


the dress is made @ V’antique, with open 
skirt &c., the point is, I may say, only one 
in name, it is so exceedingly short; the back 
of the corsage has often a similar point, but 
at back it is really not pretty. These cor- 
sages, as [ have before told you, fit quite 
tight, some have a deep mantille or tucker 
all round the neck, and others have, in place 
of the ala Sévigné draperies, others which 

all round the bosom of the dress ; they 
Sire the appearance of five rouleaux, very 
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slightly wadded with cotton, enough to pre- 
vent their setting flat, the corsage is slightl 
sloped down in centre of the front, whic 
gives it much grace, and the rouleaux follow 
the slope of course, they go straight across 
the pen With these rouleaux a tucker or 
mantilla is not worn. The sleeves are very 
short and full, in one or two sabots, with a 
fall of blonde or lace between, and finished 
with deep ruffles. The skirts open in front 
& V'antique are very fashionable, as are those 
en tunique or @ tablier; flowers are much in 
vogue as an ornament on the skirts of the 
dresses, the skirts are frequently looped up 
at one or both sides with bouquets, the 
blonde flounces are sometimes brought up 
to a point, en feston (festeon) with a bunch 
of roses or other flowers. Some have a 
wreath going round the bottom of the dress, 
and others crossing the front of the skirt 
diagonally from the waist. The blonde 
flounces on black velvet dresses are put.on 
nearly plain; those on satin are more full. 
Black velvet, black satin, white satin, white 
crape, gauze, and organdi, are the materials 
worn for ball and evening costume. 

Mourning dresses are made en redingotte, 
corsage & ewur croisé; the front crossed and 
only half high in the neck, the sleeves are 
made full but by no means immense. A 
small plain piece like a half handkerchief, 
the point rounded, is at top next the should- 
er, and the full sleeve gathered to that piece. 
A deep wrist or cuff fastened on the out- 
side of the wrist with gold buttons finishes 
the sleeve. 

Hats.—The hats are small, the crowns 
low, and the fronts trés évasée, much thrown 
up, and rather deeper at the sides of the 
face. The fronts of some hats are turned 
up all round the edge, they are frequently 
ornamented with a short veil of black or 
white blonde. The materials in vogue are 
plain and terry velyets, satin, and gros 
d@’ Afrique, ribbed silk, imitating velours 
€pinglé. They are ornamented with mara- 
bout or ostrich feathers, or velvet flowers. 

Hair.—The style of dressing the hair has 
not altered since my last: the front in bands, 
or in full tufts of curls @ la Mancini. A 
few ladies wear braids in fronts; the back 
& la grecque, as low as possible on the back 
of the head. 

Feronniéres are universally adopted, and 
in full-dress barbes (lappets) of black or 
white blonde, or blonde embroidered in gold 
or silver. This is a very elegant fashion 
and adopted by our highest nobility. 

Small hats 4 /’ Maria Stuart ani a T Es- 
pagnole, made of satin or velvet, and orna- 
mented with feathers, are very much in 
fashion. 

Half-turbans and half-caps, coiffures in 
the style called @ la reine Berthe are still 
worn. I have already described them to 
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yous they are composed of velvet and mara- 
uts, lace or blonde en oreilles de caniche 
(dog’s ears), and intermixed with velvet or 
artificial flowers, gold sprigs, &c. 

Small wreaths (en couronne) of marabouts, 
mounted on a little frame of crimson or 
black velvet, are quite new and very pretty. 

Pearls are a good deal worn in the hair, 
being well adapted to the coiffeurs @ la 
Grecque. 

An ornament little calculated for a lady’s 
wear has just come in, that is, three gold 
poniards or stilettos! One is placed at each 
temple in the braids or curls, the third stuck 
into the braids at back. 

Bracelets are again in fashion; it is the 
mode to wear three on one arm, none on 
the other. 

The tops of the gloves are trimmed with 
a puffing or a quilling of satin ribbon, a 
puffing of blonde, or a trimming of swan’s 
down. 

The jewellery most in fashion are neck- 
laces and ornaments of pearl, particularly 
earrings; the very long gold ones are ex- 
ploded. The most elegant to be seen con- 
sist of a single large pearl forming the drop; 
it is set in gold. Heavy gold chains @ la 
chdtelaine, from which depends a brooch, 
are’ coming in. Coral ornaments are, next 
to pearl, the most fashionable. The brooches 
are still very large. 

Some of our belles propose bringing in 
high-heeled shoes it is said ; the heels how- 
ever are to be moderate, just sufficient to 
give grace to the foot. Many say this will 
not take. You know that two or three of 
our couturiéres tried to bring in hoops, but 
without success, 

Velvet and satin shawls @ eapuchon (with 
ahood) are worn in carriage costume; they 
are wadded and lined with coloured silk. 
Some are trimmed with black lace, others 
with swans’-down, the latter for evening. 

There has been nothing new in the cloaks 
since | described them to you. 

Muffs are, as I have already mentioned, 
much in fashion. The furs most adopted 
are ermine, swans’-down, chinchilla, and 
sable. 

Pocket handkerchiefs embroidered in red 
ingrain cotton are adopted by all our e/égantes 
in morning costume. Some have a simple 
feston all round, and are marked in gothic 
letters, white and red. Some marked ina 
device, as a flower, bird, &c. &c. This is a 
very elegant manner of marking handker- 
chiefs. Some are more elaborately worked 
with a riviére (open work), and a border all 
round inside the riviére. The handkerchiefs 
for full dress of transparent cambric are 
splendid; they are trimmed with rich Va- 
lenciennes, tolerably deep, and put on fuller ; 
the lace is put on to a’ deep riviére, and 
inside is a beautiful border of flowers and 
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birds, and frequently an entire landsca 
goes round a handkerchief. . 
The collars are richly embroidered like- 
wise, and trimmed with handsome lace. 
Next month I hope to be able to give you 
many pretty nouveautés; our spring fashions 
will be coming in, and the mourning by that 
time will be expired. We have had many 
bals costumés this season, they are however 
over now, except those at mid-lent, when 
we may perhaps have one or two. The 
costumes adopted with most success were 
historical characters, in the dresses of their 
time,—as Mary Queen of Scots, Catherine 
de Medicis, the Marquise de Pompadour, 
Anne of Austria, &c. 

Colours.—I have told you that black and 
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white are the prevailing dresses in our beau- 
monde at present, but as the mourning is 
confined to the frequenters of t he court many 
other colours are also worn: For grand 
costume,—pink, cherry colou’» mais, and 
blue, the latter not much worn; and for 
mourning,—grenat, purple, different shades 
of grey, and cendre de rose (a kind of ce- 
dar 


For hats—black, grenat, mouse colour, 
and drab. 

You will call this a shabby letter ma belle, 
but what can I do? only promise to make 
up for it next time and give you all the 
spring fashions that can be seen. 


Adieu, donc chérie aime toujours ton amie. - 


L. de F * 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


BY TENNANT LACHLAN. 


“ Hemans! Jewsbury! Landon! Where are they?” 


O how weary is the heart, 
When we gaze on those we love, 
Death hath bidden to depart, 
Though it be to realms above. 
Oft we kiss the milk-white hand, 
But its touch is cold as lead ; 
Veil’d in silent grief we stand 
Mourning o’er the early dead. 


In the wan and moveless face, 
And the ever closed eyes, 

Not a joy, or grief we trace, 
All in mystic stillness lies, 

E’ en the hair is hidden now, 
And we find a shroud instead, 

Circling round the marble brow 
Of the tranquil early dead. 


Look at that pale rigid cheek— 
Fear not! it will blush no more, 
For the spirit here, so meek, 
Far hath flown to heaven’s shore. 
Yet though hush’d she be in sleep, 
Come around with eer tread 
Weeping vigils we will kee 
Nightly by the early dead. 


Death’s cold hand hath stopp’d her breath, 
Waking she will never know, 

Till victorious over death, 
She shall hear the trumpets blow. 
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Maidens, by a maiden’s bier, 
Pause awhile, and kneeling shed 
Nature’s tributary tear, 
For the sleeping early dead. 


Now upon her snowy breast 
Sprigs of myrtle gently strew ; 
Pale night flowers, to watch her rest, 
Place amid those strips of rue : 
Like a little fairy place, 
We will make her coffin-bed ; 
All that’s beautiful should grace 
Pillows of the early dead. 


Scented rosemary hither bring, 
Pansies,* with their large bright leaves, 
O’er her winding-sheet we'll fling, 
For no care her bosom grieves. 
Of the sweet} white violet 
Form a chaplet for her head, 
Diamond tears therein we'll set, 
Which are for the early dead. 


Now we leave the darken’d room 
Where the oaken coffin lay, 

Only i¢ was wrapp’d in gloom, 
All around us now is flay ! 

Birds are singing from each tree, 


Light on ev'ry thing is shed ; 
E’en the hone i he ba 
Passes by the early dead. 


What a contrast do we find 

’T ween the pow’rs of God and man ; 
One is boundless as the wind ! 

And the other—but a span ! 
Slowly to the old church-yard, 

Now the sable plumes have led, 
And we almost think it hard 

There to take the early dead. 


Hush ! the solemn passing bell 
Boometh from the sacred pile : 
Thoughts e’er echo to that knell, 
That must banish ev’ry smile ! 
Now her resting-place we reach— 
What a sudden thrill of dread 
Doth the mourning visage bleach, 
When earth owns the early dead ! 


* “ The Pansies peaked with jet” is one of the flowers placed by Milton on the bier of Lycidas. 

t “ The violet is an emblem of faithfulness, probably from its blossoms being generally blue. I 
have ventured to extend this emblematic character to the white variety, the flowers of which are 
larger and more fragrant, and thus appropriated it to the dead ; and surely its timid beauty and deli- 
cate Stay deme to render it worthy of this mournful distinction.”—The gifted authoress of The 
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Down upon her coffin throw 
Branch of never dying bay :* 
Years to come that sprig will grow, 
Never can it know decay ! 

Emblem of immortal life, 
Though unto the tomb it wed, 
It will rise in glory rife, 
Like the silent early dead. 


Now her humble grave we deck 
With the flow’rets of the field ; 
They man’s vanity will check, 
And in death a moral yield. 
For, within God’s Holy Book, 
Of their lives we oft have read ; 
Can, we then, on the wild-birds look, 
And forget—the early dead? 


Ivy true, and cowsli pale, 
Place upon her oe tomb ; 
Snow-drops, too, will tell the tale, 
That she died in Spring-tide bloom. 
Plant a willow by her grave, 
Mournful shadows it will spread, 
As its weeping branches wave 
Slowly o’er the early dead. 


PENSEE.—No. VII. 


FLOWERS EMBLEMS OF INGRATITUDE. 


Are ye not emblems of ingratitude, 

Ye flowers, that thus desert the waning year ? 

While skies were clear and summer suns shone bright, 

Your name “ was legion ;” but when wintry blasts 

Blow from the north, and the first snow-flakes fall, 

Like treacherous friends whose love abideth not 

Adversity’s ordeal, one by one, 

From the fast-fading earth ye shrink away. Tew? 
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* “ Bay possesses, in a remarkable degree, the power of resuscitation long after it has appeared 
dead ; if left undisturbed it will put forth leaves again and assume its pristine vigour; on this account a 
sprig of bay was formerly thrown into the coffin at the time of interment, being considered a striking 
symbol of the resurrection of the dead.” 

. t Milton strews the hearse where Lycid lies, with “ cowslips wan that hang the pensive head.” 
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Home Education. By the Author of 
«The Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 


Parents deeply impressed with the 
truth of Wordsworth’s inestimable 
aphorism, that “the boy is the father 
of the man,” will rejoice in the assist- 
ance afforded them in the arduous task 
of training children in the way they 
should go, by the author of this valu- 
able volume, which among the numer- 
ous works on tuition recently published 
stands alone; being certainly unique, 
and truly original in plan and execution. 
These qualities arise from an acute 
observation on the peculiar character- 
istics of childhood, and the faculty of 
entering into metaphysical analysis of 
the human mind, which is the chief 
tendency of the works by which he has 
derived his literary reputation. We 
do not for a moment hesitate in placing 
“ Home Education” far above ** The 
Natural History of Enthusiasm ;” but 
this is as it ought to be; for being 
written on a practical subject it pos- 
sesses a grasp on the mind of the reader 
more than we ever found that mere 
abstract essay, how elegantly soever 
composed, could effect. 

The business of the book commences 
with a comparison between home edu- 
cation and school education. From 
this we gather, that after a firm foun- 
dation of moral and religious training 
has been laid, the author considers 
that school tuition is best for boys, and 
home education for girls. We are 
pleased to see him apply the following 
sensible observations to that mistaken 
plan of education so frequent in modern 
practice, which endeavours to found 
est principles on utter ignorance of 
evil. 


“Home is the place where, if at all, pu 
rity of sentiment is to be preserved from 
contamination, where the domestic feeling 
may be cherished, and the heart and tastes 
refined ; and where, especially, religious 
knowledge, religious habits, a genuine con- 
scientiousness, and an unfeigned piety, may 
best be imparted, conserved, and promoted. 
These reasons will, with some parents, out 


weigh every other consideration; and yet 
such would do well to remember that there 
is a balance, even in relation to the moral 
welfare of children, and that an extreme 
anxiety to seclude young persons from all 
knowledge of, and contact with the evil that 
is abroad, induces, often, a reaction, worse 
in its consequences than an early and unre- 
served acquaintance with the world as it 
is. None are more likely to {meet with 
cruel disappointments than those parents 
who trust too much to the innocence and 
ignorance which they think they can pre- 
serve within the sacred precincts of home ; 
for such are often astounded by the discovery 
of the simple fact that the human heart 
wants very little infection from without, to 
render it liable to the most fatal disorders ; 
an evangelical truth, but such hearts would 
be still more corrupted abroad.” 


Our author proceeds to discuss the 
important question under consideration, 
with truth and candour, pointing out 
the advantages of each mode of life to 
children. 


«The school-bred man is of one sort— 
the home-bred man is of another ; and the 
community has need of both; nor, as I 
think, could any measures be much more to 
be deprecated, nor any tyranny of fashion 
more to be resisted, than such as should 
render a public education, from first to last, 
compulsory and universal. 

* * * * 


« But a very different class of feelings 
belongs to young persons educated at home, 
and who, although perhaps they may not 
be prompt to contend for the foremost posi- 
tions in society, are wholly unprepared to 
cringe before arrogance and oppression. 
They have moreover acquired in seclusion 
that decisive individuality of temper which 
impels them on all occasions to search for a 
reason, satisfactory to themselves, before 
they bow to the dictates of those who have 
no right to their submission.” 

* * * * 


“Young men so nurtured under the pa- 
ternal roof, when, for the first time, they 
encounter the rude wilfulness, and the sel- 
fish violence of vulgar spirits in the open 
world, may perhaps recoil, and be tempted 
to leave the field in disgust: but they pre- 
sently (if not naturally feeble-minded) re- 
cover their self-possession, and plant their 
foot firmly in the path where what is just 
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and good is to be maintained against inso- 
lent power or lawless aggression.” 
* * « ° 

“ Girls well taught at home, may tacitly 
compel their brothers to feel, if not to con- 
fess, when they retarn from school, that, 
although they may have gone some way be- 
yond their sisters in mere scholarship, or in 
mathematical proficiency, they are actually 
inferior to them in variety of information, 
in correctness of taste, and in general ma- 
turity of understanding ; as well as in pro- 
priety of conduct, in self-government, in 
steadiness and elevation of principle, and in 
force and depth of feeling. With young 
men of ingenuous tempers, this conscious- 
ness of their sisters’ superiority in points 
which every day they will be more willing 
to deem important, may be turned to the 
best account, under a discreet parental guid- 
ance, and may become the means of the 
most beneficial reaction in their moral sen- 
timents.” 


Chapter II., entitled “ Family Hap- 
piness,” is repleted with valuable advice, 
and will, we are certain, add greatly 
to the sum of human happiness if its 
precepts are properly acted up to. As 
an indispensable aid to the practicability 
of successful “‘ Home Education,” the 
author very properly lays a stress on 
the fitness of the tempers of the parents 
themselves for the task, saying :— 


“ This first law of education—sanctioned 
as it is by the clearly-expressed will of God, 
must be held to condemn at once every 
mode of instruction, and every principle of 
treatment which in any degree trenches 
upon the gay felicity of early life; and it 
must be said too, and on the same ground, 
that a stern and gloomy temper, as well as 
an irritable one, in a parent or teacher, is a 


_ decisive disqualification for the task of edu- 


cation : especially it should be remembered 
that while the unhappy temper of the 
master of a school bears upon the minds of 
children only occasionally, and partially, 
and still leaves room for enough of thought- 
less hilarity; the very same temper in a 
parent or a private instructor, cannot fail to 
exclude almost every ray of joy from the 
narrower precincts of home. A home, 
under such auspices, will be nothing better 
than a prison, whence the luckless inmates 
will wildly rash the moment it is possible 
for them to do so. An austere master is 
but as one to forty, sixty, or eighty ; but an 
austere father, or a crabbed mother, sourly 
loquacious, is as one to three, or five or 
eight; and so large a proportion of the in- 
gredient of bitterness will be more than 
enough to spoil happiness.” 
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In this important chapter he speaks 
with all the earnestness of intense per- 
ceptiveness, guided by the reasoning 
powers, on the fact that it is the con- 
stitutional tendency of children to be 
happy ; he says, and most justly, 


“ Particular instances of ill health, ill 
treatment, or ill temper excepted, children 
are as happy as the day is long, although 
grimed and grovelling about the gutters of 
the courts and lanes of London or Man- 
chester: much more certainly are they 
happy—tattered, dirty, and ruddy, at the 
door of a hut on a common or road side :— 
they are happy, more than might be believ- 
ed, in the cellar or the garret of the artizan, 
or in a jail, or even in a poor-house! 


* as * * 

“The happiness of children is not a 
something to be procured and prepared for 
them, like their daily food; but a some- 
thing which they aLREapy possess, and 
with which we need not oncern ourselves, 
any further than to see that they are not 
despoiled of it. This simple principle, if 
understood, trusted to, and constantly 
brought to bear upon the arrangements of a 
family, would at once relieve the minds of 
parents from an infinitude of superfluous 
cares.” 


Who can forget the instance of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon*, whenat the height 
of worldly grandeur, as the wife of 
Louis XIV., she looked back with re- 
gret to the childish hours she passed, 
playing with the turnkey’s daughter in 
the prison of La Trompette, were her 
infancy was reared! 

Our author has not alluded to one of 
the many female virtues which is best 
fostered in Home Education, and this 
the conscientious economy and regard to 
personal expenses. Home children feel 
a sympathy with the cares of their pa- 
rents, which seldom fails to produce in 
girls, at least, asalutary influence on their 
conduct as wives and mothers, while 
at a boarding school the half-yearly 
supplies being provided without any 
witnessing of the cares of provision, on 
the part of the daughter, reckless ex- 
penditure becomes more probable than 
when she is a participator of the various 
anxieties interwoven with the very ex- 
istence of every little domestic com- 
monwealth. It would be a statistic 
well worth the enquiry, to ascertain 


* See her Rortrait and Memoir, No. 31 of 
our Series, September, 1835. 
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how many woman, who had ruined - 
their husbands and families, had been 
brought up at home, and how many at 
school. Yet there is no excellence but 
what has its abuse if exaggerated ; 
while the early participation in the 
cares of a famil may stamp a certain 
worth on the acter of the home 
educated young lady, superior to the 
thoughtless school-girl of the same age, 
she ought sedulously to be guarded 
against too heavy a pressure of worldly 
anxiety ; for while school accomplish- 
ments sometimes bring their votaries 
to the grave, are there no eldest daugh- 
ters worn and worried into consump- 
tion by the restlessness of an affectionate 
but ill-judging mother, or over anxiet 
of afather? In family government wil- 
ful wrong is seldom done, while the 
most fatal results often arise from mis- 
_ takes. And those authors are ines- 

timably valuable, whose warning voice 
points out errors which well-disposed, 
but weak minds, are apt to suppose are 
exceliencies. For instance, a too care- 
ful and constantly importunate mother, 
who leads the young minds of her 
daughters with an undue 
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of her own cares, may produce greater 


injury on the tender frame of her child, 
than the careless and unfeeling routine 
of a school ; but when errors arise from 
tender affection, how difficult is their 
eure. Nothing but a vigorous culti- 
vation of the reasoning powers in those 
who are called to govern families, can 
produce a home of peace and love. To 
this important result, the chapter en- 
' titled “Love and Order” is likely to 
contribute in a powerful manner. Our 
author gives some good hints towards 
the preservation of that family cheer- 
fulness, without which there can be no 
health of either body or soul. 


«Parents may be found, in the highest 
degree solicitous for the welfare of their 
children, and not deficient in general intel- 
ligence, who nevertheless are perpetually 
struggling with domestic embarrassments, 
and sadly depressed by disappointment in 
the discharge of their daily duties. In such 
instances there may be observed, a some- 
thing too much in the modes of treatment— 
too much talking and preaching, and a too 
5 uent bringing in of ultimate motives, 

until the natural sensibility and delicacy of 

children’s minds are, if the phrase may be 
allowed, worn threadbare ; ‘or all the gloss 
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of the feelings is gone, and the warp and 
substance are going.” 


* * * * 

‘* The rule of management might then be 
condensed into the three words—discern, 
fellow, and lead. That is to say, there is 
first the catching of the clue of thought in a 
child’s mind; then the going on with the 
same train a little way; and, lastly, the 
giving it a new, though not opposite direc- 
tion. By the means of a governance of the 
wandering minds of children in some such 
method as this, there is hardly any limit to 
the control which may be exercised over, as 
well their conduct, as their moral and in- 
tellectual habits. The same law of influence 
holds good even with adults, or at least with 
all but the most highly cultured and vigor- 
ous minds, which renounce this sort of 
control; and it is on this principle that the 
demagogue, or the religious orator, who is 
gifted with an intuition of human nature, 
leads and turns the minds of thousands, by 
the lifting of his finger. 

* . * * 

“If a mother preserves the gloss and 
brightness of her children’s love by indulg- 
ing them in playful caresses, so may a father 
render his authority the more intimate by 
holding it in reserve; while his ordinary 
manner toward his children is marked by 
vivacity, and a discreet intellectual sportive- 
ness. It must, indeed, be thoroughly under- 
stood in the house that a father has not 
only the power, but the resolution to enforce 
absolute submission to whatever he may 
command :—but it is enough if this be 
tacitly known ; and the fact need very rare- 
ly be brought under notice. On the con- 
trary, a father, immovably firm as he may 
be in maintaining his rights if disputed or 
resisted, is yet, in common, the leader and 
author of pleasures, and especially of such 
as are in any way vivified by intelligence. 

‘«* A father who has the peculiar talent 
requisite for the purpose may with advan- 
tage, and especially at table, and in hours 
of relaxation—in the garden and the field, 
use a sparkling and sportive style, giving 
indulgence, under the restraints of good 
taste, to facetious turns, sudden compari- 
sons, and sprightly apologues. A chastened 
pleasantry serves many purposes, more or 
less important :—it graces and recommends 
the paternal authority; it gives rise to a 
state of mind intermediate between sport 
and study, tending at once to connect the 
former with intelligence, and the latter with 
pleasurable sensations ; it is a greatmeans 
of quickening the sense of analogy, on which 
so much depends in all the higher mental 
processes; and it is an initiation in the 
vivid and elegant conversational manner 
that distinguishes the best society.”” 

It is this art of government which 
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makes a family cheerful and happy ; 


such persons, whether their establish- 
ment be large or small, are generally 
blessed with good and obedient ser- 
vants ; knowledge of character, a power 
of discriminating between the practica- 
ble and the impracticable dispositions 
of their fellow-creatures, is the wand 
of their enchantment; but without a 
well-ordered routine, fatnily education, 
even where the means are ample, is a 
source of agonizing trial to all who 
compose the domestic commonwealth. 
Neither kindness nor justice separately 
administered, will diffuse contentment 
through a rising family, but a proper 
mixture of both faculties produces the 
happiest results. Yet the inflexibly 
just parent, or master, is more likely 
to be beloved, than one who is invari- 
ably indulgent, or who merely opposes 
moral wrong by querulous complaint ; 
perhaps aimless complaint is one of the 
most noxious clouds that can overcast 
the sunshine of the fireside. Yet, when 
our author recommends a country life 
intermixed with agricultural pursuits, 
as the best situation in which a fumily 
can be placed for efficient domestic 
education, we think he does not calcu- 
Jate on the intense accumulation of care 
such pursuits must bring on parents, it 
being a well-known fact, that agricul- 
tural pursuits are not only profitless, 
but ruinous to those who have been 
brought up to attend to the operative 
department thereunto belonging ; such 
a scheme of life would overwhelm with 
cares and complainings the most en- 
during mother, and we can assure our 
author that the vicinity of the stable 
and farm-yard is most injurious to 
~~ boys, let the vigilance of a father 
ye what it may. Wherever there are 
agricultural pursuits, every country 
gentleman knows his sons must be dis- 
lowe to school as soon as they are 
iable to escape from the nursery. Sup- 
posing that a gentleman who has rea- 
ized a handsome fortune in profes- 
sional pursuits purchases or hires a 
farm, and retires to the country in 
order to realize this pleasant Utopia 
dwelt on by our author, of uniting the 


education of his sons with agricultural 


pursuits, we can foretell to him every 
species of disappointment and loss of 
capital ; but if the land is let to a far- 
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mer and merely a cow or two kept, 
affairs would assume a different aspect ; 
yet even then great loss and trouble 
must ensue to all those who are little 
acquainted with rural pursuits. But 
fortunately a rural abode is not neces- 
sarily connected with agriculture. We 
think our author, when he held up so 
bright and fascinating a picture, ought, 
in pity, to have shown the too pro- 
bable reverse of it. 

Passages marked by good sense oc- 
cur in the course of the chapters en- 
titled the Later Period, Mental Diver- 
sities, and the Conceptive Faculty, but 
we own that our author has, in the 
chief part of these portions, retired 
into the metaphysical abstract essay, 
not, in our opinion, likely to be of so 
much practical use as the commence- 
ment of the work. For the great excel- 
lence of the book consists not so much 
in starting new ideas, but in placin 
the noxious errors, at present practi 
in education in a truly original light. 

Our author is among the many who 
do not comprehend the use and mean- 
ing of the “ ponderous nomenclature 
of botany.” It is misused, we own, 
by all the educational teachers we ever 
met with, but that does not impair the 
admirable excellence of its scientific ar- 
rangement, which must be acknow- 
ledged by every one who has made use 
of the classes and orders of Linneus as 
a key of reference, by which an un- 
known plant can be traced in a work 
properly arranged for the purpose, like 
that of Withering. We must not blame 
the professors of the science for the 
folly of its teachers. The intricate 
terms of botany resolve themselves into 
beautiful simplicity the moment a stu- 
dent knows how they are to be applied. 

We find in the pages of this volume 
some good criticism on juvenile litera- 
ture, but we are not particularly par- 
tial to the literary exercises recom- 
mended. We think such picking of 
the bones of language rm leave the 
imagination of the student with no- 
thing but chaffy adjectives to feed upon: 
we much doubt if a nervous style were 
ever formed with any such preparation. 
In fact, the great fault of our writer 
himself is a redundance of language. 
His periods are too long, and his ideas 
encumbered with a repletion of words, 
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His style has been admired by those 
who make mere words matters of 
higher importance than they deserve ; 
such admiration is dangerous, as it must 
lead him to exaggerate his chief fault. 
But wherever he is employed in the 
discussion of facts he is a luminous and 
delightful writer. .Facts and instances 
are scantily introduced in his works ; 
we own ourselves impatient of meta- 
physical essay without them, and think 
that his writings would be infinitely 
improved by more attention to facts in 
connection with his train of thought. 
With the exception of the mathematical 
problems which are pedantically intro- 
duced, as well as being out of place, 
we like his last chapter on analogical 
evidence ; and we conclude with a pas- 
sage containing great beauty of idea, 
connected with a fact which, though 
it has often been presented to the mind, 
has never been better illustrated. 


«Tf, in returning from my walk, and en- 
tering my study, I find the fair sheet of 
paper which I had left on the table, in- 
scribed, in an unknown hand, with these 
words—‘ The Hexagon is the best of all fi- 
gures forcombining roominess with strength:’ 
s—-I should not merely be quite sure that 
some one had been there in my absence, 
and had written these words on the sheet, 
but I should recognise, in them, an abstruse 
principle of mathematical science, which, 
whether or not it had been understood by 
the person who actually guided the pen, in 
this instance, is an infallible indication of 
mathematical proficiency in the mind which 
first put the sentence together ; and more- 
over, that mind and my own are, by the in- 
tervention of this proposition, brought into 
rational correspondence, the one with the 
other. 

«But now, let me suppose that while 
musing upon this mathematical verity, con- 
cerning the property of the hexagon, I re- 
turn to the garden, and there looking into a 
bee-bive, find—not ink and paper indeed, 
or any verbal proposition, but what is bet- 
ter, namely,—the very same truth, worked 
out in wax, by a swarm of unreasoning in- 
sects. Am I not then, while looking at the 
bee-hive, brought as near to a knowing mind 
as I had been, just before, in reading the 
sentence on my study table? Or is there, 
or can there be more reason in words, than 
in the things to which they relate? What 
can be so irrational (if, indeed, the terms 
have any meaning) as to suppose that the 
reer Ri of a mathematical truth in some 
na’ work is a questionable expression 
of mind, while we accept, in a moment, a 
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verbal expression of the very same prin- 
ciple, as an indubitable evidence of reason 
and knowledge,” 


The Cathedral Bell. A Tragedy in five 
Acts. By Jacos Jongs, Esq. 


When we compare the tragedies of Mr. 
Jacob Jones with those which still keep 
their places as stock pieces in the col- 
lection called “ The British Theatre,” 
we cannot but marvel how those were 
ever acted, or how these remain off the 
stage. Compared with such tragedies 
as “ Cleonise,” “ Cyrus,” “ Eurydice,”’ 
Congreve’s “Zara,” and a host of others 
we could name, the productions of our 
modern dramatist would shine resplen- 
den. Nay, if the chef d’euvres of Rowe 
were forced to surrender all that Rowe 
has stolen; we should not find in his 
far-famed dramas a tithe of the merit 
to be perceived in the tragedies of Mr. 
Jones. This gentleman, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been born a, century too 
late for his desire of reaping a full har- 
vest of dramatic fame ; by some strange 
freak of fate he has been separated from 
those loving play going audiences, who 
would have sat in judgment on his tra- 
gedies, and at least have awarded him 
the applause they bestowed on Hoole 
and Jephson. We do not think we 
live in an age which can appreciate 
such tragedy. 

The Cathedral Bell is founded on an 
historical incident that happened at the 
Siege of Valencia; we have read a 
beautiful old Spanish poem on the sub- 
ject ; the Maniac, and the self-tolling 
bell of the Cathedral we owe to Mr. 
Jones ; in the original, Don Alphonso 
permits the actual sacrifice of his son 
by the Moors. 

We cannot draw so many choice 
poetical morceaux from the present tra~ 
gedy as from Spartacus. Mr. Jones, 
indeed, seems more bent on effecting 
striking dramatic business than on 
gathering poetical flowers ; we present 
one scene as a specimen. 

Ses. God’s voice is in the thunder and 

the flame 
Marks where he passeth by ; his children’s 


Ml 
It never shall be said, to blight my age, 
My boy was lawlessly condemn’d to death, 
This hour appointed—I at hand, in arms, 
And I, his father, was afraid to strike, 


oe | 
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My love o’¢rawed by numbers, numbers, 
friends ! 


How oft have frightful numbers, past account, 
Been scatter’d by a band less firm than we, 
And motiveless comparison’d with us. 
[The great Bell of the Cathedral tolls.) 
Ist. War. Hist! hist! a miracle! 
2d. War. The solemn bell 
Tolls through the welkin of its own accord! 
[they cross themselves. 
2d. War. Its echoes undulate along the 
air, 


Starting lone silence from herfirst short sleep. 


Ses. All hail, prophetic sounds! ethereal 
chimes 
Struck by ethereal hands! a solemn knell 
Of terror to the wicked—boding signs 
[Spies steal off in terror. 
Impalpable, to worshippers a peal, 
Thspiring holy hope, and high resolves, 
As self-sustaining as the power of God. 
ist. Wan. . Tradition tells, this moon, ’tis 
threescore years, 
Miraculously toll’d a passing bell, 
At dead of night, through Saragossa’stowers. 
3d. War. A never failing omen, on the eve 
Of death among Spain’s mighty ones. 
(Maniac passes over back-ground.] 
. Ses. Brave hearts ! 
Be it a fresh incentive, a loud cry 
Of a destroying angel, o’er yon hordes, 
qreiring you to slay ; a warning sound; 
Yon mighty traitor’s to his native Spain, 
Yon Renegado’s death sign, and last knell! 
[as tolling ceases, dead silence ensues for aspace. 
Now, <—ta hold your breath, and steal as 
0 


A footfall would uprouse some ravening beast 

Sleeping beside the promise of your homes, 

But, when the bloody savage is at bay, 

Then rend the firmament with shouts, and 
drive 

Your never-tiring blades, with frantic aim, 

As tho’ each death-descending thrust could 
save 

Your children, fathers! or their mother’s 
lives ! 

[They hurry forth enthusiastically, led by Seb. 

Bell tolls again, amidst thunder and lightning. 

Voice. Toll, spirits, toll, my love has 

pass’d away, 

Dark spirits, toll, and blessed spirits, pray. 

Take, purgatory, take his faithless soul, 

Toll, toll, toll, toll, dark spirits, toll, toll, 
toll. [Scene closes, 

The name of Herodia, here intro- 

duced, strikes us as a little sin ular ; 

for, whether it be derived from Herod 

or Herodias, it seems out of place in a 


christian nomenclature. 


. 


The Reign of Lockrin. A Poem, 
In the very waywardness of poetic per- 
versity, wilfully and well knowing that 
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he was travelling on a wrong track, the 
author of Lockrin has built hima poem 
high up among the misty legends of the 
aboriginal natives of our island. But 
if our poet could have been told how 
exceedingly adverse readers are to such 
indistinct subjects, how often we, for 
instance, threw down his book, and 
with what distaste and illwill we began 
to read from a sense of duty, in the 
conviction that all writing placed in 
such a time must be positively unread- 
able, he would be convinced that it was 
a great error to waste talents on such 
an impracticable era. We did not, 
however, read long before we were as- 
sured our author had abilities, though 
he thus threw them away. We found 
his Spenseric verses, difficult as they 
are of construction, smooth and flow- 
ing ; we felt concerned that he had no- 
thing better to put into them than the 
bald generalities which must attend 
every story divested of all costume and 
manners ; we soon found he had too 
much taste and knowledge to invest his 
aboriginal Britons with ought pertain- 
ing to later ages, and truly comfortless 
his poor savages remain, drinking, for 
rads we know to the contrary, out of 
their paws, without a fire to sit by, or 
a stool to sit upon, nearly naked, and 
little to carry excepting spears and 
shields. Thus his poem is utterly 
without individuality, and if it possess 
a name it is without local habitation, a 
want which all readers must feel who 
crave for the charm of reality. We 
judge from the prose appendix to the 
poem of Lockrin, that the author is dis- 
saree tobe contumacious to all criticism, 

owever sincere or candid it may be. 
But we would ask him to run over in 
his own mind all the poems or works of 
imagination which have been treasured 
by mankind, as productions of enchant- 
ing genius, and see whether a rich in- 
dividuality and a locality, whether 
founded wholly in imagination or other- 
wise, isnotan indispensable partof their 
charm. Yet he has wilfully chosen 
materials utterly stubborn and impos- 
sible to mould into any semblance of 
life. We remonstrate with him because 
he has attractive abilities had he chosen 
to work practicable matter ; and though 
with hands fettered, he sometimes 
strikes out in a verse worthy of atten- 
tion. Here, for instance, is the only 


description of life that a wild island 
can afford :— 


“ And now the stars through heaven wer® 


half gene out, 

And less of darkness chill hung on the 
the air $ 

While sudden rose a stir, spread wide 
about 

The hills, the vales, and waters every 


where ; 

It told of all things hurrying to their lair 

Ere morn should wake, unwelcome to 
their sight: 

The hungry wolf, scout of the wocds, 
seemed there ; 

The crafty fox, the hare fearful in flight, 

And gloomy ow] and bat, with all that roam 

by night.” 


The following verses are good and 
so much the better for being digres- 
sive from his subject :— 


“How happy he who the long day may 
claim, 

Call every hour his own! If in his breast 

The gift of glorious verse, and thirst of 


fame, 

Be born, to some loved spot, far from 
the rest , 

Of mankind, he may haste away, and, 
blest 

There with his ease and choice, in silence 
brood— 4 

Culling fair visions as they please him 
best— 

Nor needs he murmur, nor, as cares in- 
trude, : 

Crave the dear prison, for its cell and so- 

litude. 


“Oh, were I but a shepherd on the hills! 

On the green mountain tops! up there 
alone, 2 

With the light air of heaven, far from 
ills 

And cares still weighing here with sorrow 
down, ; 

Free were my thoughts to wander, and 
their own 

Wild fancies seek, while idly led to stray 

Through scenes of silent bliss; or, like 
the tone 

Of murmurs heard at evening time to 


play . 
Over the vale, they flowed in melody 
away.” 

His story we think is derived from 


~ Milton’s noble history of the aboriginal 


monarchs of our island. Lockrin, the 
son of Brute the Trojan, the original 
colonizer of our colonizing country, is 
engaged to marry Gendolah, the daugh- 
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ter of a very fierce Pagan, called Cori- 


neus. Gendolah seems to be a vi 
oa 9 creature, though we do not muc 
ike the first part of her description, but 
this morgeau is good— 
« Her hair 
Is glittering black ; part loose, and, like 
a crown, 
Part woven above—and blue her eyes— 
and bare 
And high her brow,; but when she cast 
it down 
In dark or angry mood, it wore her father’s 
frown.” 


On the wedding-day an invasion 
takes place by somebody with some 
ships, and after some stanzas very full 
of fight, and this somebody and all his” 
merry men, the somebody is especially 
well-beaten, and moreover killed, and 
all the somebodies that came with him 
are killed, so very dead that none can 
give the slightest explanation whence 
they came. Lockrin’s pe however, 
find alone in the shipsthat have brought 
the somebodies, a pretty girl This is. 
a king’s daughter from somewhere, who 
had been stolen by the invader for a 
wife, Jarl Egle fashion.* She con- 
tinues to signify to Lockrin that she 
does not care a straw for the owner of 
the ships, and she is very glad he is 
killed. Lockrin falls desperately in 
love with her, though on his se Mg 
day : and his father-in-law, foreboding 
mischief, proposes (merely for the sake 
of peace and quiet,) that Estrildis be 
forthwith thrown into the sea. She 
flies to Lockrin for protection—all stare 
—no wonder, for a very convenient 
darkness com s them round, and 
they both walk through the crowd, 
somewhere, we believe, into a wood, 
and Estrildis sets up housekeeping in a 
cave, to the infinite indignation of Gen- 
dolah, who finally effects the destruc- 
tion of her husband, her rival, and their 
infant. And all this brings us to a 
beautiful passage, showing that our au- 
thor can, if he please, make good work 
with good materials. 


“« Meanwhile, far hence, beside the lonely 
cave, 
Musing, Estrildis sate. She is not now 


* See this noble poem, by Motherwell, though 
on an antique subject, full of spirit and rich in 
individuality. 


“= 
eee J 


Paes t she has been ; years and sorrow 
“2 *. gave } 

A chaoge of beauty; and her blue eyes 
throw 


Less a bright beaming, than a settled 


Ww. 
And o’er her cheek a paler hue is spread, 
And deeper thought is marked upon her 
brow, 
a in younger day, gay visions 
ed 


The heart which since, from hopes long 
flown, hath often bled. 


“Locked in her arms, an infant sleeping 


lay, 
Fair image of herself. O’er it her eyes, 
_ Untired of ever gazing, fondly stray, 
While its calm breathing mingles with 
her sighs. 
With cheek sunk on her heaving breast it 
lies 
Unconcious of the woes that breast still 
ew. 
And oft as in its sleep young visions 
rise, 
It smiled upon the grieving mother, who 
Her infant then caressed, or closer to her 
drew. 


‘ \ 
“And she would pour the murmuring 
lullaby, 
To soothe with softer sound its gentle 
__ Sleep ; 
Calling the while kind airy beings nigh, 
ir guard upon her friendless child to 


eep ; 
And she would cry: “oh, heaven never 
_ Stee; 


P 
This soul in such affliction, as to part 
_ Sabrina from these arms.” And then 
would weep,—- 

As feeling, at the words, strange bodings 
oy yoy [Start,— 

And kiss her babe again, and press it to her 
“is 7 ” 
a vatut =, eart. 

_ After many pages of very confused 
fighting, Lockrin is slain, we scarcely 
now how, and hisinfant, with Estrildis, 

to the mercy of his wife, who has 
oth of them thrown over the cliffs into 
e water. Here then are some verses 


"great beauty :— 


na in her arms; and she knew not 
Why ali about her laughed ; but desolate 
nd wild the look, with which she them 


5 


m so; as though her mind 
, XIV.—marcu, 1839. 
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The memory of some scene iit once pos- 
sessed, 

When watching o’er his sleep, and that 
she thought 

Such time was come again, and now op- 
pressed, 

As one who had been journeying far, he did 

but rest. 


“Oh! wake him not, sweet lady: he 
hath come 

A very weary way. All the long night 

I saw him in my dreams. He lett his 
home, 

That he might reach me soon, with the 
first light 

Of early dawn; for he loves me in spite 

Of those who only make me mourn and 
weep, 


And I do love him too. Sweet lady, 
slight 

Not what I say; nor thus still on me 
keep 


Thy angry frown, nor laugh so loud— 
*will break his sleep. 


“Sabrina loves him too. See, she would 
spring 

To his embrace, as ever wont to do, 

When he comes here; and pleased to see 
her cling 

And hang thus on him, Lockrin loves her 
too. 

Sabrian, my sweet child, why is thy view 

So fearfully on all about thee set ? 

Can ven or sorrow thy young day pur- 
sue 

Behold thy sire at rest; he soon will let 

Thee fondle in his arms, but none may 

wake him yet. 


“He hath come a long way, and, weary 

now, 
- Much needs he rest. Ah, lady! I 

not so; 

Nor let me bide the darkness of thy 
brow, 

Nor the wild gaze of those rade men—but 
lo! 

The sun hath set—fain would I some- 
where go, 

If Lockrin only waked—here am I sad. 

Ah! my poor mind is wand’ring, and I 
know 

Scarce what I think or say.” 


This is nature and pathos which can 
manifest their power, even through the 
dimness and uncertainty of such a dark 
era as a capricious fancy has chosen to 
dwell on. We would recommend our 
author to consider that the capability of 
interesting a reader is the first object in 
a narrative or ; for, if he write to 
please himself this is as well effected 


rs 
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with a manuscrit poem as with a printed 
book ; but if he seek for general rea- 
ders they must and will be amused, or 
they will not read, and pages full of 
indeffinite scrambling battles, though 
written in smooth verse and in good Eng- 
lish, can but little interest their hearts 
in the affray. Let him study concen- 
tration of thought, and never write a 
stanza without he has something better 
than mere words to put into it. He 
possesses command of language and the 
power of building stanzas, which are 
arranged like rows of goodly houses, 
too many of which are unfurnished. 
We have, on the contrary, given in- 
stances of his capabilities, and hope for 
the future the author of the Reign of 
Lockrin will write up to the measure 
of his own powers. 


The Poems of Richard Monckton Milnes, 
M.P. Poems of Many Years. Memo- 
rials of a Residence on the Continent. 


It is certainly a delightful, though rare 
event, to meet with emanations of a 
poetic mind. 

Volume the first will be best appre- 
ciated by those who agree in thought 
with Mr. Milnes, and regard human 
life and feeling with his intensity of 
feeling. The simplest, the commonest 
emotions are the themes of his poetry ; 
but they are treated as a true poet alone 
can think and express himself. Who 
has felt the anguish of waking, after 
some recent affliction, will have a heart 
to respond to the following, wherein 
there exists union of strength and sim 
plicity. 

«Sleep not,—you whose hope is dust, 

Love-deserted man ! 

Or, if feeble body must, 

Seldom as it can. 

Sleep is kin to Death they tell, 
You for this might love it well, 
But it is a kinsman poor, 
Hardly gets beyond the door,— 
Never fairly dwells within 

Where they rest and weep not 
Who are safe from Pain and Sin ; 

Sleep not, Mourner, sleep not. 


“« Misery spent revives in Sleep, 
Will no resistance, 
Anguish delves abysses deep 
In that dream-existence. 
Then we wake and half-believe, 
That we may ourselves deceive, 
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That the souls our loss deplore 
May be but a dream the more ;— . 
Till, at one sharp start, we know, 
Though we shriek and weep not, 
Our reality of woe,— 
Therefore, brother, sleep not! 


« But let Sleep some wayward change 
Bring upon our being, 
Let sweet fancies freely range 
With calm thoughts agreeing : 
Let sad memory be abused 
By the pleasure circumfused, 
And dear forms no more below 
Softly round us come and go ; 
Or let time be buried quite, 
And the moments creep not,— 
Though oblivion be delight, 
Still, poor mourner, sleep not! 


“ For an Agony will come, 
In the instant waking, 
Like a dagger driven home, 
Like a nerve in breaking : 
Consciousness recov’ ring life 
But confounds us in the strife 
Wholly yielded up to Pain, 
As when drowned men feel again ; 
In that rush of gasping thought, 
Wo for them that weep not! 
Too, too, dearly may be bought 
Such repose—oh! sleep not! 


«« Rather think the Evil down, 
Rather weep it out ; 

Certain grief remits its frown 
Easier than doubt. 

There are strong yet gentle powers 

In the growth of many hours ; 

Sorrow longer-lived will gain 

Something more of peace than pain, 

Such as God’s still works possess, 
Things that sow or reap not 

In the world of more and less, 
Live and die, but sleep not.” 


The strength and depth of feeling in 
the following, is fit for those whose 
thoughts soar aloft with the highly cul- 
tivated poet. 


“ They tell me I have won thy love.— 
That if there be 

One man most blest all men above, 
Then I am he; 

T answer not, resolved no more 
To linger here, 

And they have bitter words in store 
To taint thine ear. 


“ Did they not mark me dread to speak 
When thou wert by? : 
Did they not watch my quivering cheek, 
My streaming eye? 
And can they fable none the less 
That I disdain . 
A gift, whose very perniciousness 
Is all my pain? 
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«Tis true, that when that fatal hour 
Did first disclose 
The mystery of willess power 
O’er thy repose, 
T felt it was th’ ordained one 
That tie to sever, 
That only then it could be done, 
For once and ever ! 


“T shall not see thy motive grace 
Before me play, 

I shall not look upon thy face 
One other day ! 

And yet I swear that I am free 

rom bond or vow ; 

What stands betwixt my soul and thee ? 

Oh! ask not Thou. 


“Time was, when I too had my part . 
Of wealth divine, 

A simple, free, and plastic heart 
Almost like thine, 

When lighten’d sorrow floated up 
And died in tears, 

And easy joy o’erflowed the cup 
Of eighteen years. 


“* Tf fate had then let cross our ways, 
Thou wouldst have been 

The Una of my nights and days,— 
My spirit’s Queen ;— 

Thou wouldst have led me glad and pure 
As thy white lamb ; 

How dare I match this portraiture 
With what I am?” 


We are half tempted to extract many 
passages of rare beauty from this first 
volume; but must content ourselves 
with gathering here and there a striking 
thought. 


“The beautiful! the noble blood! 
Ishrink as they pass by,— 
Such power for evil or for good 
Is flashing from each eye ; 
They are indeed the stewards of Heayen, 
igh-headed and strong-handed : 
From those to whom so much is given, 
How much may be demanded!” 


The “ Leonore ” is an exquisite piece 
of ideality, sometimes a little deformed 
by a quaint epithet, yet it is replete 
with exceeding loveliness, and as a 
whole, is perhaps, the gem of the vo- 
lume. The poem, “ Life in Death,” 
bears the stamp of beauty. 

It is, perhaps, not well for mental 
health to wind up the chords of intel- 
lect to so sharp a pitch, though all be 
right and true in moral feeling, in the 
fine ethical poem, “The Combat of 
Life,” in which there is evinced a spi- 
rit, a guard and guide through all the 
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painful realities of life. It thus com- 


mences :— 


“ We have come out upon the field of Life, 
To war with Evil; by some mightier power 
The Memory can embrace, or Reason know, 
We were enlisted into this great strife, 
And led to meet that unknown enemy.” 


In the second volume the poet is 
more occupied with the tangible world 
about him, and less abstracted with 
the invisible world of reflection and 
feeling. One is the poetic inspiration 
of youth, the other the produce of 
more ripened intellect. The last vo- 
Jume will be the most popular with 
the many ; but those who delight in 
gathering choice and original flowers of 
poesy, will prefer the former. 

Mr. Milnes seems familiar with the 
choicest literature of Europe, and we 
find translations from Italian, Spanish, 
and German ; among these we particu- 
larly admire the Boy Robert from 
Arndt. Charlemagne and the Hymn 
of Christ is a fine historical poem, in the 
old German simplicity, though not 
ostensibly translated from that Jan- 
guage. We like all his historical 
poems, those on Venice especially well ; 
among these we prefer the Lido, though 
there are magnificent portions to be 
gathered from its companions. The 
two verses allusive to Shylock are not 
equal in merit to the rest. 


“I went to greet the full May-moon 
On that long narrow shoal 
Which lies between the still Lagoon 
And the’ open Ocean’s roll. 


“« How pleasant was that grassy shore, 
When one for months had been 

Shut up in streets,—to feel once more 
One’s footfall on the green! 


“There are thick trees too in that place ; 
But straight from sea to sea, 
Over a rough uncultured space, 
The path goes drearily. 
“T past along, with many a bound, 
To hail the fresh free wave ; 
But, pausing, wonderingly found 
I’ was treading on a grave. 
“Then, at one careless look, I saw 
That, for some distance round, 
Tombstones, without design or law, 
Were scattered on the ground ; 
“ Of pirates, or of mariners 
I deemed that these might be 
The fitly-chosen sepulchres, 
Encircled by the sea. 9 
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«« But there were words inscribed on all, 
I’ the tongue ofa far land, 

And marks of things symbolical 

I could not understand. 


“ They are the graves of that sad race 
Who, from their Syrian home, 

For ages, without resting-place, 

Are doomed in woe to roam; 

“Who, in the days of sternest faith, 
Glutted the sword and flame, 

As if a taint of moral death 

Were in their very name : 

*« And even under laws most mild, 
All shame was deem’d their due, 

And the nurse told the Christian child 
To shun the cursed Jew. 

“Thus all their gold’s insidious grace 
Availed not here to gain, 

From their last sleep, a seemlier place 
Than this bleak-featured plain. 

“« Apart, severely separate, 

On th’ verge of th’ outer sea, 

Their home of Death is desolate 

As their Life’s home could be. 

«‘The common sand-path had defaced 
And prest down many a stone; 
Others can be but faintly traced 

I’ the rank grass o’er them grown. 
“1 thought of Shylock,—the fierce heart 
Whose wrongs and inju’ries old 
Temper, in Shakspeare’s world of Art, 
His lusts of blood and gold ; 

“‘ Perchance that form of broken pride 
Here at my feet once lay,— 

But lay alone,—for at his side 

There was no Jessica! 

‘* Fondly I love each island-shore, 
Embraced by Adrian waves ; 

But none has Memo’ry cherisht more 
Than Lido and its graves.” 


The chief fault in these volumes is 
over humility and having sometimes 
adopted the style of others. Whatever 
justice we may do to Lamb in the de- 
partment where he was really great, as 
a most picturesque delineator of cha- 
racter and circumstance in the bygone 
everyday life of the metropolis and its 
environs, he was no eligible guide in 
poetry, nor would anything he has put 
in verse have survived him two hours, 
if his admirers had not been swayed by 
a sort of bewildering prejudice in fa- 
vour of the productions in which he 
was really great. He wrote very pic- 
turesquely on our elder poets, but the 
examples he brought forth from the 
dust of centuries, after being cleaned 
and varnished, were not ero the la- 
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bour, and his taste in their fantastic af- 
fectations had not a little of euphonism 
mixed with it, and reminded us often of 
his own gustativeness in eating, which 
craved for hare’s ears and other queer 
tit-bits, which no one with a healthy 
appetite cares for, Deeply as we admire 
many of the poets of the Elizabethan and 
Stuart era, we would not counsel any 
modern poet to imitate them; for such 
mimicry produces mannerisms which 
more ripened judgment finds it diffi- 
cult to break. Lord Byron began with 
the Spenseric spelling and phraseology, 
but we see little indeed of it in the two 
last cantos of “ Childe Harold ;” it was 
a boyish folly and he left it off, even 
at the risk of writing one poem in two 
languages ; he was right. We do not 
think ‘it has ever been noticed that 
Spencer himself affected a more antique 
and quaint phraseology than that which 
belonged to his own times, this is 
partly the reason why he is so much 
more talked of than read. And this 
observation reminds us that we have 
yet to reprove Mr. Milnes for the sin- 
gularity of his orthography: he should 
cure himself of the weakness of aiming 
in trifles to be unlike other people. 
Those who possess original genius 
ought to be above surrounding them- 
selves by a petty array of singularities, 
a passion pertaining to third and fourth- 
rate writers. We can trace no ostensi- 
ble purpose in this orthography, ex- 
cepting the spoliation of the best got 
up volumes which we have seen for a 
long time ; surely Mr. Moxon’s printer 
must have been in a typographical 
agony at the introduction of such 
whims, and Mr. Moxon’s self knows 
too well how to set forth a book to the 
best advantage, not to have lamented 
over such odd doings. 

As a friendly word at ing, we 
would counsel Mr. Milnes to lean 
calmly on his own strength of genius, 
and hold himself above all the petti- 
nesses of singularity. He has that 
within him which will effectually dis- 
tinguish him from the thousand and 
one poetasters of the day, without spot- 
ting his lines with queerly spelt words, 
or heaping upon his fires the mere dust 
of departed centuries. 
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Love's Exchange. A Tale in Three 
Volumes. By Cuaruzs Joun 
Bortz. Longman and Co. 


No person of taste can read this no- 
vel without experiencing pleasure de- 
rived from many sources ; the language 
is always elegant; the style good and 
attractive, and the story in many in- 
stances very interesting. It is not 
very often that we open a first work in 
which we find so little to condemn, and 
so much deserving of commendation. 

The faults, on the other hand, are 
those of one inexperienced in the con- 
struction of fiction; there is a want of 
concentration as a whole, and a certain 
heaviness in the dialogue, a tendency 
to dwell too long on trifling objects, 
with a minute sort of Dutch painting, 
which is, however, a fashion much in 
vogue in modern composition. Then 
the progress of action and story is too 
often impeded by moralizing on sce- 
nery mr weather, with a diffuseness 
which we must think is misplaced, al- 
though we allow that the language is 
tasteful’aud poetic, and the sentiments 
moral and good. The fact is, the au- 
thor has’ excellent materials in his 
power, but has not yet, proved them 
sufficiently to be able to use them in 
the most efficient manner; for these 
reasons the reader does not proceed 
through the volumes with rapidity and 
proportionate to the real me- 
rit of the work. Our author must re- 
member that tedium is the most fatal 
symptom that can befal a composition 
wholly imaginative. 

The story itself is rather intricate, 
and not well developed during the two 
first volumes. Many indications of ta- 
lent occur ; but it is not till the middle 
of the third, that we meet with a pas- 
sage bearing the decided stamp of ge- 
nius, and capable of moying the heart ; 
it seems not till the death of Mau- 
_ rice Honeton, that our author has mas- 
tered the propensity to digression which 
gives heaviness to his story. Indeed, 
the insipidity of the characters of Lady 
Helen and Mabel, must have annoyed 
the writer as much as the reader, and 
when fairly’ escaped ftom them the 
ovel gains strength and interest. 
bane passage we allude to, is as fol- 
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“ Arrived at the edge of the lake, the 
younger Honeton called to his brother 
to tell him, that, on his mother’s account, 
he could not remain with him; and, 
as Maurice did not yet appear from be- 
hind the island, Basil called a second 
time, and louder; but no sort of reply came 
back: there was the yell of a dog, Basil 
knew must be Fleance, and that seemed to 
recognise his voice; but no other sound re- 
turned after the echo of his own words had 
died away. Thinking, however, that his 
brother must have heard him, though, for 
some reason, Maurice might not imme- 
diately answer, Basil waited awhile, as if 
sure of beholding him glide quickly into 
sight. Still Maurice was not seen to move 
from behind the mass of dark stems and 
withered. underwood, which, when Basil 
had watched him from the knoll above, ef- 
fectually concealed him. 

“*He is punishing the dog,’ thought 
Basil, for a faint sort of groan was again 
audible; and he now proceeded to raise his 
voice, and halloo so loudly, that the name 
he vociferated, again repeated more than 
once by a loud echo, was carried off to the 
opposite woods. 

‘* As these mocking sounds became fainter 
and fainter, Fleance, for the third time, sent 
forth the most piercing yell. Basil then 
felt his blood cold in every vein. Without 
allowing himself time to weigh the sudden 
misgiving, that had seized upon him, he 
sprang forward from the margin of the 
lake, was soon some way over its hardened 
surface, and, in a second more, had gained 
the island. To break through the leafless 
mass of branches and withered briars was 
no easy matter; but Basil’s mind was, 
more than ever, assailed by the most dread- 
ful prognostic; and, as he gained the 
further side of the island, his straining eyes 
seemed to swim before him. The tall form 
—the merry countenance of Maurice Hone- 
ton no where met the searching glance, 
which was cast from bank to bank; but, at 
the distance of a hundred yards from where 
Basil stood (and he now recollected with 
horror that a strong under current, rarely 
or ever, suffered the surface to be more 
than thinly frozen over in this same spot) 
lay the dog Fleance. The touching appeals 
for aid of the faithful beast were now re- 
doubled ; for he had perceived Basil ap- 
proaching ; whilst, with his paws, he turn- 
ed over and over again the beaver hat 
of Maurice, which instinct, perhaps, taught 
him would excite attention. It had fal- 
len from the unfortunate young man’s 
head, as he had last thrown his eyes up- 
wards, and with the long knotted staff, a 
few minutes back held by him vauntingly 
in the air, remained upon the ice, to mar’ 
where he had been. The ice itself was 
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broken up in an irregular circle, as Basil 
guessed too well, by the vain efforts and 
desperate struggles of him, who had now 
sunk beneath it. 

« It was impossible to reach the spot; even 
the hound remained at some considerable 
distance from the dead'y opening. Basil 
now called in the tone of wild despair ; his 
own words returned upon the echo ; but no 
other came with them to tell him he was 
heard. 

« Basil was now convinced that to re- 
main, as he was, could only be loss of time. 
Without some assistance the chance of yet 
saving his brother was hopeless. Avoiding 
the insecure ice, he hurried towards the head 
of the lake, gained the bank, and fled, like 
lightning, upa path, that struck into a wood. 

“The wood was soon threaded. It form- 
ed the high bank, between which and the 
island the unfortunate Maurice had sunk. 
Despair and affection seemed to lend a speed 
that was almost supernatural ; for Basil did 
not pause, till he had gained the dwelling 
he knew to be the nearest at hand; it was 
the falconer’s, and Basil stood breathless at 
the cottage wicket. 

«¢ Bernard! Bernard!’ he cried wildly, 
unable at first, in his extreme impatience, 
to lift the latch. ‘‘ For the love of God, 
Bernard, where are you?’ 

«Father's up higher in the wood—a 
feeding the birds in the mew,’ cried a voice 
from within the house; and as instantly 
slipping from under the low porch, the fal- 
coner’s daughter made her appearance. 

« «Run to him then, my good Alice,’ an- 
swered Basil, brushing by her, and enter- 
ing the dwelling, ‘run to him without a 
moment’s delay. Bid him collect all the 
nd, and hasten with them 
down to the lake on this side—let some take 
the path to the boat-house—send others 
to climb down the bank—straight down 
through the wood—opposite the island— 
with ropes, staves, irons ;’ and as Basil ran 
on, he tore down coil after coil, of a fishing 
ia from the wooden rack over his 

ead. 

“The poor girl guessed some dreadful ac- 
cident from the extreme agitation of her 
young master: prompted by an anxious cu- 
riosity to speak again, she was on the point 
of demanding further information, when 
Basil checked her at the very outset of her 
sot fe 
“*«Tarry not, tarry not, Alice. Every 
moment is fearfully precious—death, per- 
haps—death init. Fly to your father—find 
Bernard, and make him follow me. Do you 
then run, and call every human being you 
can meet with. Send them all after us— 
down to the lake. Oh God! my poor Mau- 
rice, there has been fearful delay as it is,’ 

d seizing the bundle of ropes he had 
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heaped together, he swung them across his 
shoulder—snatched up along pole with a 
hook at its point, and hurried back to the 
fatal spot. 

« All was in the state he had left it, save 
Fleance. The poor dog, as if exhausted by 
its howlings, or bereft of every instinctive 
hope, had crept as close to the broken edge 
as it was able; and now lay quite still, its 
head resting on its paws—its eyes fixed upon 
the large open space, from which it suffered 
nothing to turn it. , 

“‘A low plaintive whine escaped at the 
intervals of Basil’s fruitless endeavours to 
find his brother. 

“In vain the wretched young man ap- 
proached within a dangerous distance of the 
wide opening. In vain he called upon Mau- 
rice, letting down the ropes, and pushing 
the blocks of floating ice from the hole he 
every moment made larger with his repeat- 
ed blows. The ropes came up again; but 
no other hand but his own grasped them. 

‘Again and again had he repeated these 
endeavours, when Bernard, suddenly dash- 
ing dowafrom the woody bank, stood breath- 
less at his side. 

««« What is it, Master Basil?’ cried the 
affrighted man, loaded with every imple- 
ment that could promise succour, or that 
human forethought could have devised; 
“what is it?’ 

“ Uttering the words, his eye encountered 
Fleance—the beaver hat—the long knotted 
stick, his own gift that very morning to his 
favourite. 

«<The Lord above! Master Basil, whom 
seek you? Not him—not him—no—not 
Maurice Honeton.’ 

««« Yes, yes,’ cried Basil, ‘I do seek my 
brother; I do seek Maurice, and, oh God! 
as I fear, never to find him.’ 

« Bernard, at these words let fall the con- 
tents of his hands. He was like one smit- 
ten by the bolt of Heaven. He turned 
ghastly pale. His eyes were fixed upon the 
broken ice—his teeth chattered, and his 
knees shook with such violence, that he 
would have lost his footing upon the bank, 
if Basil had not caught hold of him. An 
infant’s hand might have felled the tall mus- 
cular form of the falconer to the earth. 

“Rouse yourself, Bernard!’ cried Basil, 

in a beseeching tone, ‘rouse yourself! be- 
think you who it is, that needs every effort 
we can make. Perhaps we might yet save 
him.’ 
“« These few words, delivered with that sort 
of cold tone and calm authority, which often 
the more clearly denote a well-grounded 
despair, had instant effect upon the falconer. 
He seemed by a violent s to recover 
from his stupor ; for with a burst of agony 
he exclaimed,— 

“<The poor boy! the poor boy!’ 
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“As he spoke tears started from the 
man’s eyes, and rolled down his weather- 
beaten cheeks. Seizing some of the imple- 
ments, he had let fall, he proceeded to assist 
Basil; but, for some moments following, 
their joint exertions were undisturbed by 
further conversation. Both remained silent. 
Basil, ing a rope held by Bernard, ap- 
proached the opening in the ice; till it bent 
under his feet, and he was forced to make a 
backward step. Bernard dealt blow after 
blow upon the hard surface of the lake, to 
enlarge the already wide circle, then plunged 
the grappling iron below. 

««* Am I not to look upon that face again?’ 
atlast sobbed out the faithful servant, as it 
were, addressing himself. ‘Shall I never 
hear that cry, with which he kindly hailed 
me, as I passed him an hour agone? Oh! 
my young master—Oh! Maurice, Maurice 
Honeton! where are you?’ 

«« Alas!’ replied Basil, ‘I begin to fear 
that the under current has carried him far 
down. Maurice! my poor brother! that 
you could answer—that you could reach 
this hand! 

“Before much more time had been ex- 

ded by Basil and his companion in a 
; red such attempts to draw Maurice 
Honeton from his watery grave, a multitude 
of workmen and others had come to their 
‘assistance. Every further effort, however, 
proved equally vain. The lake was broken 
up in all directions, flat-bottomed boats were 
conveyed to the edge, and soon launched 
amid the fragments of disturbed and floating 
ice. Grappling irons, hooks, poles, ropes, 
were lowered again and again into the 
deep water; but, each time, they returned 
to the hands that held them, raising nothing 
\ = eaggaged heaps of weeds, or dripping rub- 


« At last, however, a party of men who 
were considerably lower down upon the 
lake than the rest, called loudly to their 
companions, and beckoned that they should 
join them. Basil guessed the truth, and, fol- 
lowed by Bernard, made his way to the spot. 
‘As they drew near, the stiffened body of 
‘Maurice Honeton was in the act of being 
lifted from the water. His face was dread- 
fully gashed and bruised ; the current having 
driven him with violence against gas pro- 
jecting of ice, or equally sharp sub- 
‘face. a carried him, as Basil had said, 
far from the spot, where the stick had fallen 
from his hand, when he sank through the 
treacherous opening, to yield his last breath 
beneath 


_ “Basil gazed upon his brother, and spoke 

him; yet he was quite conscious that 
life was extinct; and stooping, he gently 
closed the lid; for the distorted glassy stare 
- of that once laughing eye was not to be en- 
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“Such affection as Basil felt, hovers round 
the cold corpse to the last ; often refusing 
to acknowledge the changes that are palpa- 
ble; watching—speaking—as if life were 
yet there,—till the grave claims the precious 
relic—locks it up—and in its avarice, yields 
it no more to mortal gaze. 

“Basil, for a few moments after he had 
performed the sad office mentioned above, 
preserved a silence which the numerous 
crowd now collected, respected too much to 
break. 

“‘ My mother!’ he at length said in a low 
voice, ‘oh my poor mother! how will she 
bear to look upon him? And he!’ for the 
thought of the father’s adoration for the one 
child flashed across the other, ‘he loved 
him ; assuredly my father loved Maurice.’ 

“ Basil buried his face in his hands, as if 
to stifle the accumulated agony of his 
thoughts ; then again he bent over the dead 
boty, and again he brushed back the long, 
wet, clustering hair from the inanimate 
countenance. There could be traced upon 
it now, no other expression than one of in- 
tense suffering. The agony of death was 
depicted in the most frightful distortions. 

“« Would that Heaven had thought fit to 
choose mein your stead,’ said Basil, speak- 
ing a second time in the lowest voice, as if 
the sleep of death could be disturbed by 
words of man; ‘would that Heaven had 
chosen me, so that you were laughing still, 
my poor brother!’ and the afflicted speaker 
clung to the cold corpse, and wept aloud. 

“Tt was the falconer’s grief, however, 
that soon seemed to know no bounds. He 
called upon Maurice Honeton ‘to look up 
—to speak—to joke with him as he had 
done that morning—to answer him now;’ 
and then he cried like a child—-sobbed hys- 
terically—tore his hair—beat his breast— 
and was altogether like one bereft of all 
self-command or reason. 

“In the mean time Basil had quitted his 
brother’s body, and the men had contrived 
to drag the boat, in which it lay to the op- 
posite bank. They then lifted out their bur- 
den, and deposited it on the ground, till a 
i could be formed for carrying it fur- 

er. 

« Basil again knelt beside it ; atone mo- 
ment chafing the hands, as if life still lin- 
gered in their dark veins ; at another, gazing 
upon the face with an expression scarcely 
less fixed. 

«« When at length the men were aie gs 
to carry it, the body was raised from the 
ground ; Basil placed himself by the side, 
and turned with his brother towards his 
home. Behind slunk Fleance. _ 

a: 3asil turned with his brother towards his 


Passages of beauty and power follow 
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this scene in quick succession ; but con- 
fusion of narration in the winding up 
of the tale, meant to force it into a 
happy termination, is really inexpli- 
cable. The delineation of strong feel- 
ing and some power of drawing cha- 
racter, are the best points of our author ; 
in any attempt at comedy, or even play- 
fulness, his failure is signal. His ge- 
nius is wholly of the tragic and re- 
flective cast ; he must remember for the 
future, that where an author’s forte is in 
the stirring of strong passion, intricacy 
of plot is not neeeded to keep alive the 
reader's attention. 

The whole interest of the tale rests 
in the characters of the Honeton family, 
every individual of which is well and 
efficiently defined. This remark will 
show how little the real merit of the 
work depends on the tricks of its ma- 
chinery, and the ambiguities of incident 
depending on foundling children, and 
changelings at nurse. 

The historical costume is carefully 
sustained ; but we think it pertains 
a shade nearer to that of Charles I., 
than that of his grand-daughter, Anne. 


The Amateur’s Manual. By Franx 
Howarp. Author of the “Sketcher’s 
Manual,” &c. 


Some cross accident or impish phantasy 
has abstracted a review of the “Ama- 
teur’s Manual,” duly prepared by us for 
press more than a month ago; we there- 
fore pray Mr. Frank Howard to excuse 
this seeming neglect of his truly clever 
and unique publication. 

« The Amateur’s Manual” is calcu- 
lated to be of the greatest service to 
ladies, who are usually much perplexed 
with the first rubbing in of colour both 
in painting from nature in oils, and 
copying the works of the old masters. 
Mr. Frank Howard has in his nume- 
rous plates dissected and laid bare the 
first principles of art, and we think he 
has been eminently successful in the 
Flemish school; his dissection of Os- 
tade, Teniers, Cuyp, and Botte will 
prove of the greatest service to the 
student who copies from’ these masters, 
or, whatis better, endeavours to look at 
nature as they surveyed her. These 

are accompanied with di- 


rections. well explaining the technical 
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terms of art and commenting in a luxu- 
rious manner on the principle by which 
each artist effected his work. If ama- 
teurs talk of what they do not under- 
stand, and use the terms—tint, toneing, 
balancing, contrast, &c., in the wrong 
place (which by the way a great num- 
ber of literary critics constantly do 
when reviewing works of art), they 
must henceforth be considered inex- 
cusable, now that so perspicuous a 
manual is published. Hulmandel has 
admirably given the indistinct softness 
of half rubbed in paintings in most of his 
admirably well coloured lithographs ; 
the frontispiece possesses great merit : 
the blue-toned picture of Turner, and 
also the grey daylight and moonlight 
are calculated to give great assistance 
to the student. 

We do not like Mr. Howard's deli- 
neation of the Italian masters ; at least, 
not as regards the accompanying illus- 
trations which are too rude and raw to 
be very profitable; to make these 
plates of effectual service requires com- 
parisons in a more advanced state. 

The book, however, is good, and 
ought to be added to the library of 
every artistical student, being the work 
of a painter whose progress, in the art 
he defines, has gained him aconsiderable 
reputation among his contemporaries. 


Yarrell’s. Hisiory of British Birds. 
Part 10. 

This Number finishes the family of 
the Emberizdae or Buntings, and com- 
mences the numerous tribe of the Frin- 
gellidac or Finches. The cuts though 
not quite so striking as in the preceding 
numbers, are most delicately and ac- 
curately executed, and the character of 
each bird is so well preserved, that no 
person of common perceptiveness needs 
the assistance of colours, in order to re- 
cognize in them the living birds. The 
Black Headed Bunting, the Tree Spar- 
row, and the House Sparrow, are ex- 
cellent resemblances. The nest of the 
Yellow Hammer is not a very. good 
design, compared with the leaves of the 
brambles surrounding it ; the eggs are 
as large in proportion as fowls’ eggs. 
The vignettes also are somewhat too 

ge for their stature, as tail pieces ; 
but the bat-fowling vignette is a fas- 
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cinating design. Mr. Yarrell’s narra- 
tive possesses every scientific excel- 
lence, but his rigorous exactness is 
perhaps carried too far in speaking of 
a creature of such decided personal 
character as the house sparrow, which 
might have furnished him with a few 
more anecdotes. We ourselves have 
just had a skirmish with a troop of 
these feathered impudent rogues who 
insisted on taking possession of the 
nest of a certain chimney swallow 
which had built under our especial 
oerepene in a snug nook under the 

awing room shades ; we had pledged 
ourselves that the swallows should have 
their nest safe and sound on their re- 
turn, when lo! an impudent pair of 
sparrows after doing battle royal with 
various of their species stuck their au- 
dacious selves there in the past month 
of November ; we feet expelled 
them, but they were much inclined to 
show fight ; finally we put a piece of 
tile on the flat nest to keep them out, 
bnt- they still pertinaciously roost on 
the bit of tile. There will, we expect, 
be fine fun when the swallows come 
back to their summer residence. In 
the same month we saw many battles 
among the sparrow tribe for some 


martins’ nests under the eaves of a: 


neighbour’s house. Mr. Yarrell has 
not alluded to these practices of this 
vivacious tribe, yet their felonious ap- 

ropriation of the habitations of other 

irds is familiarly under the notice of 
every inhabitant of the country, and 
we think it ought to have formed a 
feature in the detail of their manners 
and habits. 


Stammering Practically Considered. By 
T. Barrierr. Evans. 


The physiological works of the present 
day reflect perhaps more honour on 
the literary character of our era than 
any other species of publication ; they 
are peculiar to this century and pro- 
mise to do incalculable good to human 
kind. Formerly all defects or suffer- 
ings which destroyed mankind were 
discussed in a mechanical and material 
‘manner, but now the mind is taken 
‘into fair consideration as connected with 
affliction, and none is more com- 
] shared between mind and body 
than stammering. 
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Mr. Bartlett’s observations and in-. 
structions are founded on good sense 
and accurate observation ; his style is 
earnest and impressive, and the picture 
he gives of the misery of a young man 
devoted to the church, who is thus. af- 
flicted, is drawn with eloquence and 
truth. The directions of the author are 
brief and simple, and efficient for the 
object in view; and as such we can 
fully recommend them to be followed 
by those who are so afflicted. 

One question we would ask Mr. 
Bartlett. Has he ever noticed as we 
have that the heads of persons afflicted 
with nervous stammering slope off at 
the top of the head behind, the ears 
being deficient in firmness and self- 
esteem? In infant patients the cul- 
tivation of these faculties while the 
brain is in a flexible state would go a 
great way to effect a cure ; this reason- 
ing will be allowed by those who re- 
member that a sudden depression of 
self-confidence often produces stam- 
mering in persons remarkable for glib- 
ness of utterance ; how then does an 
organic want of self-confidence deal 
with a person whose utterance is de- 
fective ? 

We think Mr. Bartlett has scarcely 
given himself space sufficient for the 
importance of his subject, he ought to 
devote a volume for the use of those 
who have the care and instruction of 
children afflicted with impediments: in 
speech, and such children ought to be 
subjected to a peculiar course of in- 
struction and training ; instead of which 
they are usually placed heedlessly 
among other pupils and subjected to 
the thoughtless mockery of their com- 
peers. Mr. Bartlett very properly ad- 
vises that a child immediately it shows 
symptoms of stammering be withdrawn 
from school ; this is expedient because 
stammering, like squinting, is quickly 
communicated by imitation, and has 
this worse effect, the stammerer’s defect 
is aggravated by the irritation produced 
from the mockery of his companions, 

The rules laid down for the benefit 
of those impeded in utterance would, 
we are convinced with the exception of 
the third, prove of infinite use to all 
those learning to read or studying elo- 
cution, and ought to be carefully fol- 
lowed by sepdalins indeed we once 
knew a teacher whose pupils were 
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remarkable for the skill and grace with 
which they read aloud (a rare accom- 
plishment) who subjected them to a 
series of previous lessons on alpha- 
betical enunciation, governing the 
tongue and lips by rules of the same 
nature with those so cleverly laid down 
by our author. We repeat again that 
Mr. Bartlett’s rules ought to be well 
studied. 


Travels of Minna and Godfrey. 


We noticed with approval the first 
volume ; the second is sustained with 
equal talent and simplicity of style. 
We have often progressed up the Rhine 
in company with travellers of greater 
pretence but never with one more en- 
tertaining. 

Illustrations from the old masters are 
here continued. ‘The Young Sports- 
man,” and “ Maidens by the Fountain,” 
are very attractive. 


Conchological Manual, and Illustrations. 
By G. B. Sowersy, junior. 


So many charges having taken place 
in the classification of shells and in 
their momenclature, that a work like 
Sowerby’s Conchological Manual has 
i been required by beginners, nor 
will it be found unacceptable to those 
who are further aicmaced | in the science. 

It is compiled and judiciously ar- 

ranged from the works of the best con- 
ecliplate, thus the difficulties of the sci- 
ence will not alarm the tyro who wishes 
to commence this beautiful and inter- 
esting study. 
«I have found Mr. G. B. Sowerby’s 
work, (says a friend, who is distin- 
guished by his geological studies), ex- 
ceedingly useful in arranging my fossil 
shells, judge then how valuable it must 
be to a beginner in the study of recent 
conchology ?” 

The explanation of the derivations of 
nomenclature will be found particu- 
larly serviceable to the uninitiated in 
the science ; it is to be regretted that 
Mr. G. B. Sowerby, did not extend his 
labors a little further, by explainining 
the meaning and derivation of all the 
terms used for compressing the orders, 
- Genera and Species which would indeed 
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have made the Manual an inestimable. 
production. 

The frontispiece of the Manual con- 
sists of the Spondylus Americanus and 
the Nantilis pompilius figured and co- 
lored in the same splendid manner as 
the Illustrations which we personally 
mention. 

The rest of the figures belonging to 
the Manual are more remarkable for 
utility and accuracy than for beauty, 
they are very numerous, amounting to 
more than five hundred. 

The whole does great credit to the 
author who is likewise the artist, it is a 
work, which must be considered a great 
acquisition to Natural History and as 
perfect for its size as possible. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Conchology is a study peculiarly 
suited to ladies, there is no cruelty in 
the pursuit, the subjects are so brightly 
clean, so ornamental to a bondoir, and 
such delightful objects for the pencil 
that next to flori-culture few pursuits 
of amusement are more in unison with 
feminine taste as conchology. 

Mr. Sowerby’s work (of which a spe- 
cimen is before us) peculiary deserves 
the attention of those ladies who wish 
to study choncology ; we subjected our 
coloured specimen to the severest test, 
a minute comparison with nature; we 
laid down the Conus Miles tesselatus 
and most of those depicted in our 
number by the coloured engravings, 
and were satisfied and pleased with 
the correct and spirited resemblances. 

The figures are accurately drawn and 
shaded, and tinted with united delicacy 
and brilliancy. 

In the delineation of shells most ama- 
teur artists are unsuccessful, because 
they over-do the coloring ; a few shells 
copied from this elegant work would 
cure that defect ; these deliniations 
having all the chastity and delicacy of 
nature ; as beautiful lessons in draw- 
ing and coloring we can especially re- 
commend them. 


Mavunper’s Sexiecr Britis Bio- 
GrapHy. — This is another of those 
useful works of reference for which we 
stand indebted to Mr. Maunders’ talent 
for compilation. The notices are ge- 
nerally succinct, yet comprehensive 
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when the subject requires it ; and they 
are written in an impartial and un- 
prejudiced spirit—qualities which par- 
ticularly recommend the book to the 
_ hands of youth of both sexes. Like its 
predecessors, the volume is beautifully 
and accurately printed. 


Ouiver amp Boyn’s CATHECISM OF’ 


tHE Britisa Institution. — This 
little elementary work upon our insti-\ 
tutions is happily free from political 
bias, and by careful study of it youth 
may lay the foundation of an accurate 
knowledge of the origin, progress, and 
’ nature of the British Institution. 

Tue Cicerone or THE MeErropo- 
Lis. — Improvement begets improve- 
ment. The heels of the Red Book of 
Boyle are cruelly trod upon by the 
talons of the Blue Book, and it, in 
turn, by this elegant and useful little 
card-case volume in green, in which 
the nobility and gentry are classified 
according to rank; for personal can- 
vassing or other purposes it is the most 
convenient Court Guide yet published. 

Fairy Taves in Verse.—These are 
our old friends of the nursery with new 
faces—Cinderella, Tom Thumb, Little 
Red Riding Hood, &c. in an orna- 
mental attire, which shows how far 
baby literature has progressed since we. 
listened with delightful attention to 
such legends. The fairy laureate has 
done wal by sticking closely to his text, 
thereby preserving the spirit and in- 
terest of the narrative and the short 
moral attached to each tale was a happy 
thought. Children may now commit 
them to memory with a view to recita- 
tion. The ‘little volume is profusely 
illustrated with gem-like wood-cuts, 
la, eta contrasting with the 
huge polychromatic daubs of their pre- 
cursors. 

Miystret Mexopres.—It would be 
fortunate for our native composers if 
the libretti of many English operas 
could boast of poetry of a character as 
pleasing and of equal lyric vigour which 
is evinced in these melodies. Truly 
lamentable is it to so frequently find 
lovely airs having the sad fate of being 
wedded to ill-constructed nonsense— 
dignified nevertheless by the name of 
verse. 

. Josrpn Heyperick, or Mriirary 
Freniry.—We are indebted to Capt. 
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Johnston for a faithful and spirited 
translation of this little dramatic sketch 
from the German of Theodore Kérner. 
The subject is an affecting and authentic 
incident, which occurred at Voghera 
during the late war, on the evening suc- 
ceeding the battle of Montebello, when, 
after the repulse of the Austrians b 
General Lannes, an Austrian corporal, 
of the line, deserted in order to suc- 
cour his lieutenant, who, dangerously 
wounded, had become prisoner to the 
French,—the former sacrificing his own 
life to save that of his officer. Without 
the smallest derogation from the merit 
of the translation, we think that the 
anecdote would have told better as a 
narrative than in a dramatic form,—for 
dramatic it certainly is not. 
Evu.enstrein’s GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
—In this excellent first grammar for 
students in the German language the 
compiler has given only pa | rules as 
are of real and practical utility, accom- 
panied by examples, consisting of words 
and sentences which occur in the daily 
course of life. It is a very short and 
easy introduction to the p hare as 
much so indeed as would be consistent 
with accuracy. Here the tyro ma 
safely trust to its guidance, as far as it 
carries him, unassisted by a teacher,— 
nay, we are inclined to think that his 
future progress would prove more rapid 
having thus first thoroughly mastered 
these simple but necessary first rules. 
Hoop's Comic ANNUAL For 1839.— 
The number of balls kept up in the air 
by an infant Momus tells us that this is 
Hood's tenth annual budget of genuine 
wit and humour. It is really astonish- 
ing how he can keep it up with such 
force and variety. The letter-press and 
wood-cuts, notwithstanding they so 
well illustrate each other, would, inde- 
pendently, each form works of them- 
selves. We have a set of caricatures, 
often merging into discriminative cha- 
racter, and an endless variety of original 
puns contending for the m with 
the author’s own superior flights of 
more indisputably genuine wit. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that Hood 
would be without a large stock-in-trade 
if the Paronomasia could by any pos- 


. sibility be disallowed to swell his own 


sums total as a figure of rhetoric, 
The only thing that brings punning 
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into disrepute is the readiness of weak 
persons in fancying themselves able to 
master it,—it is so easy to get hold of a 
quibble without the peculiar tact of 
bringing it to bear as an epigram. 
Thus, if a lady is requested to oblige 
so e friends with a song, “ Aye, that’s 
right,” says the would-be punster, 
“you can sing a song to a 7’, but some 

eople can only sing like a tea-keltle.” 
Te a gentlemen at table asks for bread, 
it is, Dear me; what is the use of 
giving bread to you when you're so 
well bred already.” 

No specimen of such pestiferous an- 
noyance is to be found in Hood, or if 
it has, we have been hood-winked (by 
Morpheus) when inspecting the vo- 
lume; on the contrary, they rather 
remind one of some such old title-page 
as— 


« Wit and mirth mixt with more serious 
matters.” 


We will not defraud Hood by making 
extracts from a book which ought to 
lie constantly in every parlour window, 
as a most. efficacious repellant of “ Blue 
Devils” after “ exposure” to. cold cen- 
sures, severe lectures, “ Horrid Confes- 
sions of a Confessor,” and such like 
terrible stories. 


On the Language and Literature of 
* Italy. By Prorrssor Carto Pr- 
POLI. 


Tuts inaugural lecture of Signor 
Pepoli to the London University pos- 
sesses many of the qualities our readers 
must have perceived in: his contri- 
butions to this magazine ; it is brilliant 
in matter, full of fire and verbal elo- 
quence. Signor Pepoli has nearly as 
hee a command of our language as 

has of his own. His allusions to his 
own state of exile are free from egot- 
ism) and deeply interesting ; thus far 
we fully sympathise with our learned 
and acemplished contributor. 

The republican sentiments of this 
oration are not, however, so agreeable 
to us as they were to the London Uni- 
versity, yet we do not blame Signor 
Pepoli for his partiality to the native 
constitutions of his country, for every 
one knows that Italy, before the Roman 

mpire, was a collection of little re- 
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publics, and that’ after its fall they re- 
verted to their divided state in a variety 
of forms of popular government. Had 
Italy after the fall of Rome been united 
in one moderate monarchy she might 
have defied Austria and the whole 
world. Yet no rational person can 
stigmatise an Italian for his love of the 
ancient constitution of his country. 

But we consider that Signor Pepoli’s 
assertion that the aristocracy of Italy 
have ever been the enemies of learning 
is not borne out by fact, and we could 
produce a volume of instances in direct 
contradiction were we not restrained by 
the wholesome dread of making: our 
review longer than the professor’s ora- 
tion. His citation of the wrongs of 
Columbus, Tasso; Dante, Leonardi da 
Vinci, Ariosto, Galileo and many others, 
as accusations against aristocracy, are 
uncandid we think, however pleasing 
they might be to his audience who are, 
perhaps, very slightly acquainted with 
Italian biography. A one-sided view 
of a question is unworthy a great mind, 
and the attempt to take too favourable 
a side or torture facts in support of hy- 
pothesis is at best a weakness. 

We will put forth the following. 


If Columbus was sent home in chains 
it was owing to the envious malice of 
his inferiors, perhaps to their demo- 
cratic impatience of a superior ; as soon 
as his royal employers heard his repre- 
sentations they restored him with great _ 
honour to his command and. sent him 
on another expedition. Queen Isabella 
had previously pawned-her jewels in 
order to fit him out on his voyages of 
discovery. . 

Tasso was mad ; by his own account 
he was subject. to perpetual delusions 
both visual and vocal ; that the medical 
attendants of the hospital of St. Anne 
made his detention grievous is only too 
probable, for with all the improvements 
of the present day, the insane are still 
absurdly and cruelly treated. But no 
unprejudiced person who reads what 
the behaviour of Tasso was at Rome 
where he was treated with adoration by 
the pope and cardinals can doubt of 
his direful infirmity, 

Leonardi di Vinci is a most unfor- 
tunate instance to bring of the barbarit: 
of kings and nobles; he was muni- 


ficently rewarded both by Leo and 
Francis I. and breathed his last sigh on 
the bosom of the latter. 

Ariosto was a professed grumbler (a 
‘common case with the literary) ; who- 
ever reads his epistles will see that he 
growled at everything in existence. 
Earth, air, and sea, winter and summer 
weather were all alike the subjects of 
his complaints; the house of d’Esté 
must have been more than mortal if 
any one belonging to it could have 
satisfied him. Nevertheless the patro- 

afforded to this frondeur, such as 
as it was, was such as modern poets in 
democratic countries havein vain sighed 
to obtain. His chief cause of complaint 
was his appointment as envoy to the 
cold empire of Germany. How many 
of our present poets would growl at 
such preferment ? We happen to know 
more of Ariosto than his greater poem. 
1f Dante was persecuted by a faction 
of Florence npg nr into exile who 
‘was it that protected him at Ravenna? 
Was Polentas’ eagle displayed on a 
plebeian banner, or on that of one of 
the haughtiest nobles in Europe ? 

We conclude with this specimen in 
confirmation of the opinions we have 
hazarded. 

If Galileo had not had the powerful 
protection of Pope Urban VIII. and of 
several cardinals who were his disciples, 
the vulgar outery of the rabble would 
have caused him to experience real and 
Serious persecution. See his own con- 
fidential letter to Father Vincentio, 
where he speaks of the kindness of the 
Piceolomini and Orsini. 

“T was cited to Rome by! the Holy Office, 
after the publication of an essay addressed to 
Cardinal Orsini (one of the noblest names in 
Italy). I surrendered myself to the clemency of 
Pope Urban VILI. who deemed me wortby of his 
esteem, though not skilled in writing amatory 
sonnets.” e then details with strong satire 
yin very different terms from vulgar 


opinion of the present day, the censure of the 
inquisition who acted as ignorant reviewers. 


1 punishment he himself shall de- 


“ Finally 1 was compelled as a good catholic 
to retract my opinion and the Orsini dialogue 
prohibited with heavy penalties. With generous 
consideration the villa of Monseigneur Piccolo- 
mini was made my prison, he being my dearest 
friend. At this time the plague raged at Florence. 
The elegant conversation of this beloved friend 
1 enjoyed here with such tranquillity that I soon 
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recommenced my studies, and discovered and 
demonstrated a great part of my mechanical con- 
clusions of the resistance of solid bodies. At the 
end of five months the pestilence having ceased, 
his holiness permitted me to change this con- 
finement for the liberty of my beloved country 
the beginning of December, 1633-” 

Now, if it had not been for the affection of the 
nobles Orsini Piccolomini and the care of the 
sonnet-loving pope, the persecutions of Galileo 
might have amounted the magnitude attributed 
by vulgar error. 


* Now, if it had not been for the affec- 
tion of the nobles Orsini and Piccolo- 
mini, and the care of the sonnet-loving 
ope, the persecutions of Galileo might 
ave amounted to the magnitude attri- 
buted by vulgar error. 


NEW MUSIC. 


‘* Le theatre n'est que de la literature en action.” 
Map. ne Start, 

A late journalist, in undertaking to 
write for a monthly periodical, deemed 
it expedient to or a species of pre- 
liminary protest, announcing the prin- 
ciples by which his criticisms would be 
guided ; we think it prudent to adopt 
a similar course. 

In entering upon the functions of his 
office, the Roman pretor explained the 
system he should pursue in his admi- 
nistration of justice, a proceeding which 
warrants the inference that extreme la- 
titude was allowed to the magistrates, 
or at least, that great want of uniformity 
prevailed in the legislation. 

The decisions from the pen of a mo- 
dern journalist bear much resemblance, 
we think, to those of the Roman pre- 
tor; for the code of literary and dra- 
matic magistracy is not more fixed than 
that of the pro-consul. 

A dramatic or literary reviewer would 
do well, therefore, to imitate the pro- 
consul, and since, as Moliere says, 


“ Lorsque l’on pend un homme, on lui dit 
pourquoi c’est,” 

declare at the outset by what laws and 
principles he will be guided in his 
judgment ; for, notwithstanding the 
presumed infallibility attaching to the 
character of a reviewer, pr a we 
and especially the poor r (the 
author) like to know the reasons of the 
sentence that is _ ar 

And truly, to impale a rit, Wi 
out the approbation of the worthy in 
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testimony of the justice of the punish- 
ment, is a manner of treatment which 
approaches too closely to Ottoman des- 
potism. We shall therefore be careful 
not to make any production, deserving 
of analysis the victim of a bon-mot ; 
we shall not be found seeking out the 
weak points of a composition worthy 
of criticism, for the sake of relieving 
ourselves from the labour of grave 
reasoning ; much less, we trust, will it 
ever be charged against us that we 
have applied the epithets beautiful, 
good, bad, vile, merely to indulge a 
transient whim. Our opinions and 
judgments will be framed upon the evi- 
dence of an impartial examination ; and 
in giving an account of a dramatic pro- 
duction, whether tragedy or comedy, 
we shall content ourselves with de- 
scriking the sensations and emotions 
excited in ourselves, or manifested by 
the spectators, and then referring these 
various emotions to their source in the 
requirements of moral propriety, good 
taste, and progressing civilisation. 

We shall proceed with all needful 
precaution and delicacy, for we are per- 
fectly aware how unbecoming it is to 
judge and condemn in three quarters 
of an hour, a work which has cost the 
author three months, perhaps three 
years. 

This being premised, we turn to the 
subject before us, the opera of Fari- 
nelli, written by Mr. C. Z. Barnett, 
composed by Mr. J. Barnett, and re- 
presented at Drury-lane. . 

We shall commence our critique with 
a few remarks upon the libretto. 

The name of Farinelli is well known 
as forming an epoch in the history of 
modern music. His vast talent, his 
fortunes, his adventures, rendered him 
ever an object of admiration, as also of 
envy ; for during life he was assailed 
by satires whose objects were often 
imaginary, though sometimes real ; and 
even when dead was not suffered to rest 
in peace. It is difficult, however, to in- 
vest satire with the c r of truth‘ 
or even of verisimilitude ; while on the 
other hand, it is very easy to substi- 
tute a for point, or nonsense 
for spirit. d for the very reason 
that the theatre may be described to 
be literature in action, a poet in at- 
tempting dramatic satire, encounters a 
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difficulty of no slight magnitude. Who- 
ever thinks the contrary, must be ig- 
norant of the principles of the art. But 
let us see how the author of Farinelli 
handles his subject; and first, what 
shall we say to the libretto? 

For a long time past the libretto has 
been but an incongruous product of 
the various and conflicting exigencies 
of the singers, the composer, and the 
music ; so that, in fact, the term libretto 
has become very nearly synonimous 
with absurdity. 

Scribe, and some other French com- 
posers, Romani and other Italians, have 
endeavoured in their musical theatres 
to effect a reform; but much still re- 
mains to be done. G. Linley made a 
similar attempt in England, but there 
is yet ample scope for improvement. 
According to the opinion of Arnaud, 
the libretto is now nothing more than 


«Un prétexte pour faire de la musique.’’. 


Ifever this assertion were verified, it 
is so now in many respects by the li- 
bretto of Farinelli written for Drury- 
lane by C. T. Barnett. 

Is the fault to be ascribed to him 
alone ?>—is a question of difficult deci- 
sion : for the mind of the poor poet is 
cramped and tortured in a multitude 
of ways by the capricious exigencies of 
the music. 

While, therefore, we refrain from 
the expression of a formal judgment, 
and without entering into the analysis, 
we freely admit that it contains some 
dramatic circumstances well adapted to 
the music; but at the same time we 
are compelled to acknowledge that we 
regard the Farinelli as a mere tissue of 
scenes, or rather of pretexts for the 
composition of airs, duets, trios, &c. 

Thus, when we have applauded some 
well-painted scenery, and objected, al- 
most without exception to the dresses 
of the actors, which present a confused, 
ill-judged medley of costumes belong- 
ing to various places and epochs, there 
is little left us but to admire the feel- 
ing and intelligence of Miss Romer, 
express our approbation of Miss Poole, 
to whom, nevertheless, we would ven- 
ture to recommend the acquirement of 
a little more ease of manner, and be- 
stow our willing praises upon the solos 
of Balfe, suggesting at the same time 
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to Mr. Stretton that much attentive 
‘study is necessary to form a correct 
and good style. We admit the excel- 
lence of the orchestra, although we 
must confess that there appeared to us 
a deficiency of colouring in the forte 
and piano ; and if we might be permit- 
ted, we should express a desire for 
greater unity in the chorus. Unity is 
the grand beauty of a chorus ; but ex- 
cepting the chorusses of the operas of 
Berlin and Paris, and of San Carlo, at 
Naples, we have never heard that rich, 
full, compact harmony which might be 
described as a vocal column, and which 
constitutes so essential a quality in 
every opera of distinction. 

To the Italian Theatre in London, for 
example, among the numerous things 
which need to be reformed in order to 
render them even (olerable, such as im- 
provements in the dresses, apparatus, 
_&c. &c., we would recommend the 
training and more careful preparation 
of the chorusses. It often occurs there, 
that an opera is completely ruined in 
the chorus parts. F. Lablache, we see, 
and the beautiful Signora Monnani— 
with her jet-black hair and sparkling 
eyes, of whose grace, sweetness, and 
force in singing, the journals of Firenze 
and Naples speak in terms of highest 
praise—are already arrived, and form 
the van-guard of the corps at the Italian 
opera. It will afford us great pleasure 
when this theatre re-opens, to find sub- 
ject of praise, but our criticisms will be 
strictly impartial. 

However, not to wander too much 
from the opera of Farinelli, we will 
close this article with announcing that 
those indefatigable publishers of new 
music, Messrs. Cramer and Co. (201 
Regent-street), have already published 
the parts of Farinelli composed by 
John Barnett, who has received well- 
merited praise, but whose great talent 
is evidently capable of far better things: 
Such is our impression, which we thus 
Ces avow. 
uke e came from soft Italy's bright 
glowing Shore : hbo by Balle Te ony 
the truth, justifies its title, “The Lay of 
the Troubadour ;” this is one of its prin- 
cipal merits: it is not calculated to at- 
tract much attention, notwithstanding 
Balfe’s excellent singing. 

2. By the flowing Guadalquiver : well 
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sung by Balfe.—Is extremely graceful, 
but to a severe judgment may seem 
not altogether to possess the true cha- 
racter of a romanza, though i might be 
adapted for a ballot. 

3. Leonors.—This ballad is sweetl 
imagined: the modulations are excel- 
lent, and when thoroughly understood 
by the singer, will never fail in effect. 
Few, we fear, will equal Balfe. 

4. In Realms of Light the Fairy 
dwells——This trio, from reading the 
music, would seem with the exception 
of a few passages to be a species of 
pastoral ; but the interweaving of the 
parts is made with judgment, and the 
effect of the whole is very pleasing, 
particularly as sung by Miss Romer, 
Miss Poole, and Balfe. 

5. The Dreams of the Past fade be- 
Sore me: sung by Mr. Stretton—We 
were disposed to give Mr. Barnett 
much credit for this air and recitative 
for a baritone, but it recals to our 
mind very forcibly some music of Do- 
nizetti. 

6. Corp Deceiver, Fare THEE 
WELL !—A very pretty air, sung by 
Miss Poole, but which, to a strict cri- 
ticism, seems deficient in inspiration 
and novelty—a fault which is disco- 
vered in many parts, instrumental as 
well as vocal, of the opera. Without a 
particular reference to Mr. Barnett, we 
may affirm generally, that it is all very 
well to write according to good rules, 
but inspiration wanting, good rules may 
send the public to sleep. They are ne- 
cessary to science, but do not include 
all that is required in order to please. 
The spirit of invention must be pre- 
sent; and when the ancient poets and 
musicians used the phrase “ Est Deus 
in nobis,” this is precisely what they 
meant to express. Cold deceiver, §c., 
is nevertheless a decidedly sweet air. 

7. Oh, sadly throbs my Lonely Heart. 
—aA cavatina full of happy modulations, 
to which exact and masterly execution, 
such as Miss Romer’s, gives a fine effect. 
But would not criticism require more 
unity of idea than a in this com- 
position ? We put this question with- 
out hesitation to Mr. J. Barnett, be- 
cause true talent disdains not to re- 
ceive suggestions, but rather uses them 
as helps to reach the goal of perfection. 

2, x MODEST BLOOMING FLOWER: 
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is a very graceful ballad, the words 
of which are sweet and pure poetry. 
The musical thought is beautiful, ten- 
der, and of ‘that kind of simple pathos 
in which Bellini excelled so much: and 
truly Bellini would have been content 
to be the author of a cavatina so de- 
lightful. All praise therefore to the 
composer, and also to Miss Romer who 
sings it so admirably ! : 

In conclusion, we can sincerely say 


that we hope to see more operas of Mr. 


Barnett’s production. He may, if he 
chooses, se el a distinguished rank 
among English composers. 


SacrEep Music.—“ Psalite Domino.” 
—Those who apply themselves to the 
composition of Sacred Music should 
ever bear in mind the lofty purpose 
which the notes they write are intend- 
edtoserve. The great psalmist, David, 
when he exclaimed: “ Servite domino 
in cymbalis bene sonantibus} cantale do- 
mino in cordis et organo,” introdu 
the word bene to indicate the high min- 
istry to which music was appointed, 
and the great beauty which it ought 
to possess in order to be worthy of its 
office. This view of music is enter- 
tained not by Christians only, but by 
other people,and especially the Chinese, 
who make it the vehicle of prayer, and 
with whom it forms an essential part 
of religion. Thus considered, music 
assumes a Divine character, it is the 

erfume of the human flower rising to 

eaven; it is the messenger of mortals 
sent to obtain grace and peace, and to 
thank eternal providence. 

We therefore consider Sacred Music 
as the first and most noble of all; but 
we also deem it the most difficult. 

There is a great quantity of music 
which presumptuously takes the name 
of Sacred, because it has succeeded in 
intruding itself into churches; but we 
should be very far from recognising its 
claim to the title, for there is as much 
difference between such music and that 
to which the term sacred may justly be 
applied, as between a living flower 
from Engaddi, and its imitation on can- 
vass; or sometimes even as between 


prayer and blasphemy. 
Sacred music requires an inspiration 
deep and vast, its heavenly cha- 
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racter should be displayed in the full 
flow of its grave and tender, but simple 
and beautiful modulations. 

Of the three religious melodies— 
“The Land of Promise’—“ The Spi- 
rit’s Home” —“ The Rainbow.’ —We 
shall briefly observe, that they are 
three poems on sacred subjects, writ- 
ten with appropriate grace of style 
by Edward Haite, Esq., and set to 
music by J. Loder. They are three 
little effusions well worthy of notice, 
though, as it seems to us, in the com- 
position of verses upon Scriptural sub- 
jects, in seeking to infuse Scriptural 
character into both poetry and music, 
care should be taken not to introduce 
musical ornmaents adapted to various 
subjects of a totally different nature. 
But we are, we acknowledge, some- 
what rigid in this respect, and should 
have been better pleased with a little 
more of the odour of the mystic cinna- 
mon and nard. With this slight ex- 
ception, we think these little poems 
resplendent with beauties of no com- 
mon order, and wish them all success. 

“ Sacrep Orrertnes, Consising of 
Psalms, Hymns, and other Sacred Airs, 
adapted in an easy style for the Piano- 


The numbers already published 
Nos. 1, 2,3, present most creditable 
specimens of simple, touching, delight- 
ful sacred music, and we may truly 
apply to them the Latin line, “ Abun- 
davit deliciis, in simplicitate sud.” 

Mr. Rogers has our warmest praise 
and congratulations for having sounded 
as it were an echo of the sacred harp 
of David. 

Wer continually, that music is 
the handmaid of virtue and pleasure 
on earth,—it is a voice from heaven— 
and what is termed sacred music is the 
true, the beautiful, but at the same 
time the most difficult interpretation of 
that voice. 

Tue Sister Arts.—First Series.— 
Lyrical Beauties—No. 3, Sumpuierry. 

The third number of this publica- 
tion contains a sweet ballad, written by 
C. H. Freeman. 


«There's beauty in the daisied mead, 
There’s fragrance in the breeze 
And earth, and air are vocal with 
A thousand melodies: 
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_ The minstrel bee his fav’rite tune 
Hums onward as he flies; 
The jocund lark is carolling 
Its matins in the skies— 
Around are beauty, music, mirth; 
Oh happy, happy, happy earth! 


The music by C. W. Guover, ac- 
cords admirably with the subject, Srm- 
PLICITY, which the engraving repre- 
sents under the form of a beautiful 
little girl, drest in white, and holding 
a dove in her arms. The engraving, 
taken from an original by T. W. Har- 
LAND, is very neatly executed by 
Francis Hall. 

We prognosticate that “the Sister 
Arts” is a publication which, if carried 
on with care, will be found on the 

iano of every drawing-room of fash- 
ionable resort. 


Fine Arts.—Bnririsn Institution 
FoR Promotine tHE Fine Arts 1x 
tHe Unitep Kinepom.—An exhibi- 
tion of fine arts, offering to the artists 
of a great nation a free opportunity for 
the public sale of their works is an evi- 
dence of the wisdom and judgment of 
those by whom it was instituted: it 
stimulates the power of the talented ; it 
invites intelligent amateurs to come 
forth as admirers, purchasers, judges ; 
and incites them to promote that noble 
emulation which has advanced the glory 
of the fine arts both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. 

The ancient Greeks, sovereign mas- 
ters of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, were well aware of the importance 
of such an institution ; and they esta- 
blished public exhibitions and museums, 
and appointed rewards and crowns. 
Hence the vast number of their emi. 
hent artists, who were regarded as sa- 
cred members of the Republic. 

At Athens there was a contest in the 
fine arts, and the prize awarded to the 
noble victor was a splendid tripod of 
gold and silver, magnificently sculp- 
tured. Around the tripod was engraven 
the name of him whom universal con- 
sent acknowledged to have excelled all 

Ts in some work of the fine arts. 

Infinite are the examples of artists 
possessing almost omnipotent influence 
over the minds of the people, who have 
had bestowed on them triumphal honors, 
exulting in their eminence, as they 
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would in the success of a conqueror. 
It was then an undisputed axiom, that 
in order to judge of the progress of ci- 
vilization in any country, it was suf- 
ficient to observe the state of the fine 
arts. 

The people of Cenedos, as Polybius 
asserts, did not cultivate the fine arts ; 
and when the country, visited by the 
plague, resembled one vast cemetery, 
the Greeks, feeling no compassion for 
their miseries, exclaimed in contempt, 
“ The people of Cenedos deserve their 
fate ; it is the just punishment of hea- 
ven for their neglect of the fine arts.” 

On visiting such a place of public 
exhibition, these and a thousand other 
thoughts and anecdotes of the fine arts 
occur to our mind. We seem to be 
entering a temple where human intel- 
lectual power rises above the common 
sphere, and becomes the interpreter of 
the beautiful, of that beauty which has 
its birth in heaven, and is emanation 
and manifestation of divine omnipo- 
tence. 

Such were our meditations when we 
entered the Brivisu Insrrrurion. 

Paintings heroic, mythological, ima- 
ginative ; landscapes, portraits, flowers, 
animals—an ocean of pictures of every 
possible quality, style and dimension 
— interspersed occasionally with sculp- 
tures in terra cotta, marble, and even 
wax models, — are arranged in three 
magnificent rooms, 

In such an assemblage of excellence 
and mediocrity, we shall notice and cri- 
ticise those works alone which seem to 
us worthy of particular observation, 
giving at the same time the names of 
their authors; but respecting many pro- 
ductions, and names we shall prefer 
conforming to the well-known verse of 

ante, 
“Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda, e passa.” 

(NortH Room.) 10.* Curist tx THE 
WILperngss, meditating on the means 
of redeeming the world, Wilhelm Hensel. 

A picture of colossal proportions, 
(nine feet) representing a most sublime 
subject, and placed opposite the en- 
trance door, frst presents itself to the 
observation of the admiring visitor, 
The God-man is the grandest subjecy 


lee 
* N.B. The numbers correspond tothe printed 


catalogue. 
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of the beau ideal of christian painting. 
The Jupiter of mythology does not 
equal it in sublimity, bears no resem- 
blance to the Christian type; nor can 
the pagan art, although most grand in 
its exhibition of the character of divinity 
under a human form, be compared to 
the christian art, which aims at the re- 
presentation of God and man under the 
same form. 

The ancient Italian painters, in the 
Campo Santo di Pisa, for example, and 
afterwards Leonardo in the Supper, 
Raffaello in the Transfiguration, and 
many others have handled this most 
difficult subject, and diffused a mystic 
splendour over their works. 

At present, the modern Dutch school 
of painting, and at its head, the cele- 
brated P. Cornelius, are exerting every 
effort to spiritualise the christian art in 
similar subjects. The famous Greek 
head of Jupiter Stator is the general 
model for painters, who modify it with 
an expression of greater sweetness and 
compassion, depicting the character of 
God prepared to die for Man. 

This is now established as a certain 
physiognomical type, known as the pic- 
ture of Christ. Correggio adopted this 
as the model for his incomparable pic- 


ture of the Salvatore ; Thorwalsden, 


not copying, but drawing inspiration 
from this, carved his statute of Christ 
for Copenhagen ; and from this Hensel 
painted his picture ; but the style ep 

e 


‘pears to us somewhat studied. 


execution is beautiful. Some of the 
drapery is well deserving of our admira- 
tion, and the design is by no means in- 
terior ; the colouring in many respects 
is certainly rich ; but if we ask our- 
selves, or the spectators—is it a living 
God ?—the reply would, we fear, be a 
negative. Neither does the picture 
contain that tone of harmony peculiar 
to the christian art, or breathe that in- 
spiration which appears in the verses 
of the blind poet, the christian Homer, 
when he wrote 


« Meanwhile the Son of GOds 0%. 
One day walked forth alone, the spirit lead- 


Ing; . 
And his deep thoughts, the better to con- 


verse 
qrith solitude, till far from track of men, 
‘hought following thought, and step by 
\ step led on, 


\ 


\ 


\. 


He entered now the bordering desart wild ; 
And with dark shades and rocks environed 
round, 
His holy meditations thus pursued.” 
Paradise Regained. 


46. Tue Woman TAKEN 1N ADUL- 
TERY, (J. Uwins) is the subject of a 
picture (seven feet wide) presenting 
great warmth of tone, in some of" the 
oriental figures, such as the face of the 
woman, and of an old man, the selection 
is very good ; but whilst many parts of 
the composition, and the grandeur me- 
rit our admiration, we cannot but feel 
that the design is deficient in correct- 
ness, and a more placid harmony of 
colouring desirable. 

It is easy to produce a great deal of 
noise in music, but not so to create true 
melody, 

(To be continued.) 


Borroryv’s Panorama.—For some 
years past we have been visited, by the 
aid of Mr. Burford’s magic pencil, 
many a spot of beauty and renown— 
and it has frequently been a subject of 
regret to us that these talented produc- 
tions after a few short months’ should be 
doomed to perish, instead of being pre- 
served for public entertainment and in- 
crease of topographical knowledge, in 
some national building erected for the 
purpose. Here within a compass of 
sixty feet in diameter we have before us 
the ‘ Eternal City,’ and that gigantic 
wonder of all ages, the coliseum, 
This and Rome are the subject of the 
two new Panoramas opened on Mon- 
day last to Mr. Burford’s friends, the 
press and lovers of the arts. If we 
merely give vent to the general opinion 
among the visitants we should certainly 
say that the coliseum and country ad- 
jacent met with the greater approval. 
In gazing upon this wonder of art, and 
of his pencil, the mind of the specta- 
tor is almost carried into the regions of 
reality. In the area below almost half 
of the base is visible and the country 
around as well as the antiquities are 
strikingly presented to the eye. The 
visitor having ascended the stair of the 
Panorama finds himself on a sudden, 
level with the highest accessible range 
of the arches of the coliseum, and can 
then form a very good opinion of the 
place itself:— (Rome in our neat ), 
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Royal Theatre, San Carlo.—Febru- 
ary 12th, was presented to the pub- 
lic a new ballet by Mons. Taglioni, 
uncle to the celebrated dancer of that 
name, who is at present sojourning at 
St. Petersburg... M. Taglioni was 
warmly applauded by the first nobility 
in this capital. The new ballet enti- 
tled, J/Rajach di Benares, has created an 
unexpected sensation with the public. 
There was also performed Bellini's 
favourite opera of La Norma, in which 
Madame Ronzi and M. Nourrit sang, 
and gave great pleasure to numerous 
fashionables present. 

Theatre Nuovo.—February 15th, was 
represented a new opera, Il Lazzarone 
Napolitano, the composition of Maestro 
Salvatore Agnelli. Our correspond- 
ent does not speak very fully or favour- 
ably of its reception at present. In our 
next number we hope, ecaees to be 
able to give a more full detail. 

Theatre del Fondo.—At this theatre 
will be performed in a few days a new 
opera, entitled, L’ Astuccio d’Oro. The 
vocal part of this company is not es- 
teemed to be of the first quality, con- 
sequently no very favourable result is 
anticipated. 

VENICE. 

At this season of the year, during the 
carnival, with a sun so brilliant, peo- 
ple so gay, and an extraordinary as- 
semblage of visitors from every part of 
the country, there has been more than 
ordinary bustle and gaiety. Balls both 
public and private—all enjoyment, plea- 
sure and clamour. In this pleasure- 
seeking, the undermentioned theatres 
are crowded to excess every evening. 

Great Theatre, La Fenice. —'The 
opera, Lucia di Lammermoor, by Doni- 
zetti, was received with unbounded 
applause on the 29th of January. 
Madame Ungher is without exception a 
talented person. M. Moriani, the first 
tenor Italy can at present boxst of—one 
who might perhaps rival Rubini— 
caused great delight to the intelligent 
musical public of that quarter of the 
kingdom. We sincerely hope that M. 
Moriani may have an opportunity of 
i is talent shortly, to the 


English public at the Queen's Royal 
Theatre. 

Theatre Apollo.—In the opera, La 
Cantatrice Villane, by Fioravanti, and 
the second act of the opera by M. Ricci, 
Gh Esporli, gave great satisfaction : 
but Madame Dabedeilke was the pre- 
siding genius, who won, and deserved- 
ly, great applause. 

Theatre Malibrand.—Here they have 
the finest dramatic company of Italy ; 
and Venice it is, which ns at the pre- 
sent time the most talented and agree- 
able choice. 

Minan. 

Royal Theatre, La Scala.—Februar 
9th.—Rossane, a new opera, by M. 
Schoberlechner, was this evening in- 
troduced for first representation ; it is 
from the pen of M. Schoberlechner, 
well-known in England as an excellent 
pianist ; the music wants inspiration— 
he has copied much from other Italian 
authors, Rossini, Donizetti, and Ricci— 
it does not, indeed, possess a sentence 
of music adapted to the tenor voice of 
M. Donzelli, Madame Mary Bram- 
billa, M. Badiali, and M. Balzar: were 
thus called upon to sacrifice their ta- 
lents without effect. The celebrated 
Basso Galli was placed in such a bad 
position, that one of the chorus might 
have sustained it equally well. Ma- 
dame Schoberlechner, first soprano, 
who had an important part allotted to 
her, was seriously indisposed, conse- 
quently they were obliged to omit the 
aria in the second act, which perhaps 
was the finest piece in the opera. Al- 
together, the-piece has not satisfied the 
frequenters of the Scala, and after the 
usual third representation, the opera, 
La Muta di Portici, was substituted in 
its place. The libretto of Rossane, by 
M. Rossi, is taken from the Mary Tudor 
of Victor Hugo, the modern French 
poet, and the Ueseties which M. Rossi 
has made has tended to injure, rather 
than improve, by changing the name 
of Mary Tudor to that of Rossane. 


Panis. 

The celebrated fashionable composer, 
the Musical Lion, as the Parisians 
please to denominate him, in other 
words, Maestro Donizetti, in spite of 
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having to compose four operas tor the 
Italian Theatre at Paris this season, in 
a fit of despair has written an album, the 
merit of which we have no doubt will 
be duly appreciated by the fashionable 
musical world ; indeed, taking this 
work altogether, it will be impossible 
to meet with a superior collection of 
music. The sentimental Spaniards have 
a fine bolero ; a little Neapolitan song, 
which paints to the fancy all that is 
lovely, picturesque, and sublime in that 
part of Italy— Me voglio far ’n casa has 
a beautiful effect also duet soprano and 
tenor, which finishes this choice collec- 
tion. This superior work will merit 
the approval and fine taste of the Eng- 
lish lovers of Italian music. 

The pretensions of the father of 
Madlle. Rachael, are the talk of the 
theatrical and fashionable world. This 
tragic actress was engaged at 4000f. 
per annum. In consequence of her 
good success, she has received from 
the direction of La Comédie Frangais, 
8,000f. and finally 20,000f. Not con- 
tent with this, the father of Madlle. 
Rachel now demands the enormous 
sum of 60,000f.; but whatever good 
opinion the director of the theatre may 
have of her attractions, he declines 
giving that immense sum. Assuredly 
such an amount was never received by 
either comic or tragic actor—not even 
by the immortal Talma ! 

Riea ( Russia.) 

Miss Clara Novello gave two Con- 
certs musical in this country that pro- 
duced three hundred roubles. This 
celebrated singer caused so much in- 
terest in this town that the director of 
the theatre of St. Petersbourg went ex- 
pressly to engage her. 

Genoa. 

Theatre Carlo Felice.—The Opera by 
Maestro Coccia, La Solitaria delle As- 
turie, was given at this theatre on the 
5th of February, having been previously 
before the public at the Theatre La 
Scala at Milan, where it met with 
anything but approbation; although 
we cannot divine why it failed in af- 
fording pleasure to the public at Milan, 
yet without seeing why, we must speak 
generally of the theatre, artist, and 
pe. The composer, Maestro Coccia, 

as certainly improved the opera, by 
altering some of the music according to 
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the voice of the singers, with which 

improvement it has caused quite an 

excitement at Genoa. - 
FLORENCE. 

Theatre della Pergola.—The 4th of 
February was represented a new Bal- 
let, Jl Poeta I more by Ramaunini. 
In point of plot it does not possess 
much interest, but the dances are very 
pretty and well adapted to the public 
taste. Amongst them is a German 
waltz, which we must recommend to 
the English ; it would be well if it took 
the place of some of the old waltzes 
now common in England. 

Theatre Alfiert.— February 5, was 
performed the Opera La Straniera, for 
the benefit of Madlle. Eufrasia Borghese, 
in which that talented actress was re- 
ceived with universal applause by a 
delighted audience. 

LEGHORN. 

Il Giuramento. 'This much admired 
Opera, assisted with the talented tenor, 
Mon. Mussich and Madlle. Strepponi, 
was represented on the 9th of February, 
and received general approbation from 
a liberal and intelligent public. 

Lucca. 

M. Lanari has undertaken the ma- 
nagement of this Theatre, and comprises 
in his efficient company, M. Moriani, 
the latter is at present singing at the 
Fenice Theatre, and is considered the 
finest tenor in Europe, Rubini ex- 
cepted. 

Mdlle. Brambilla, and M. Pedrarzi, 
are also persons of first-rate talent, con- 
sequently under such able auspices the 
theatre of Lucca, in the Summer season, 
cannot fail being considered one of the 
first theatres of Italy. 

VIENNA. 

Royal Theatre Porte de Carinthia. 
The only operas that have been pre- 
sented at this theatre for the last six 
years, for the benefit actors, are Robert 
le Diable and Norma, they cannot cer- 
tainly display their fine taste better 
than by choosing from the fantastic 
works of Mayerbeer, and the senti- 
mental soft melodies of Bellini. Mr. 
Standiof, who in the general opinion 
of Germany is the finest singer in that 
country, was honoured by a large as- 
semblage of the nobility. Mdlle. Lut- 
zer and Mdlle. Mayer, also sang in this 
piece, and certainly for some timé past 
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we have not had the same parts equally 
well performed. 


PaLERmo. 


Theatre Carolino. At this theatre 
was given the Opera, I/ Belisario, by 
Donizetti. This composition has cap- 
tivated the public of Palermo, and the 
tenor, M. Collini, met with enthusias- 
tic applause. 


Drury Lane.—A new opera enti- 
tled Farinelli by Barnett, has been pro- 
duced with merited success, as regards 
the music. The dramatic portion is 
heavy enough, and the poetry exceed- 
ingly mediocre. For a detailed notice 
of the morceaux with which the opera 
abounds we refer to our critique in the 
new music of the mouth. 


Sr. Jamxs’s Tueatre.—This, the 
most elegant of all our metropolitan 
theatres, opened at the commencement 
of last month under the management of 
its new lessee, Mr. Hooper. Our old 
favourite Mrs. Glover personated the 
Old Maid, in a burletta so called, with 
admirable keeping and judicious hu- 
mour. Love among the Roses followed 
the exhibition of M. Taudevin’s Forest 
of Wild Animals, supported by the 
varied talent of Dowton, Wrench, and 
Miss Turpin. Three new burlettas 
have since heen produced, severally 
entitled The Young Sculptor (a serious 
piece), Friends and Neighbours, from 
the pen of Mr. H. Bayley, and The 
Troublesome Lodger (personated most 
amusingly by Wrench) ; the plot and 
incidents of the latter are said to turn 
upon circumstances lately mentioned 
in the police reports. These pieces 
have all been highly successful, and so 
we trust the career of the new manager 
will prove, ia he has commenced his 
campaign with great spirit, tact, and 
liberality. ms 


West's Oprican Pyramip.— This 
is an ingenious adaptation of a magni- 
fying lens and reflecting mirror fixed 
in a pyramidical box—the result is a 
most amusing toy, capable of affording 
inexhaustible diversion to young and 
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old--by a well chosen series of en- 
gravings being placed at a focel dis- 
tance. We have instructed Mr. West 
to adapt one for the display of the 
several beauties in our collection of 
authentic portraits, in order that we 
may pass them ,as large as life before 
us, whenever fancy prompts. 


Tae Tatxine Canary Brrv.—On 
first hearing this interesting little 
winged prattler the effect of his plain 
pronunciation of the phrases—“ Sweet 
pretty little dicky dear.” “Pretty Queen,” 
&c. is truly startling,—so much so as 
to induce a momentary belief of its 
being some trick of ventriloquism prac- 
tised by an attendant. Our knowledge 
of comparative anatomy is too limited 
to allow us to define the peculiar con- 
formation of the bird’s throat, which, 
by a freak of nature, has enabled _it to 
exert a mimetic power of speech ; but 
talk it does, and imitates likewise, very 
intelligibly, the ringing of a bell im- 
mediately the hand of an attendant 
approaches the bell-pull. It is as novel 
as interesting an exhibition. 


Court Movurnine.—We may shortly ex- 
pect another order for court mourning, for 
the Dowager Princess of Tour and Taxis, 
sister to Her Majesty the Queen of Hanover, 
whose recent demise has thrown the Hano- 
verian royal family into deep afiliction. 


Equestrian exercise beeoming daily more 
in vogue with the fair sex—doubtless from 
the example set by that Royal Lady, who is 
herself “the observed of all observers,” 
combined with the healthful and exhilarat- 
ing effect of the practice itself—we think it 
may not be unacceptable to our fair readers 
to give a hint or two upon a new style of 
Riding Habit (wbich we have been invited 
to examine)—a fac simile of that made for 
her Majesty, and several ladies of distinc- 
tion—by Mr. Minister of Argyll Place. 
From its simple mode of adjustment it can 
be put onin about a minute, without the aid 
of asecond person. The train is attached 
to the body, which has the desirable effect 
of keeping the body of the habit symmetri- 
cally to the shape—a decided improvement 
upon the old method of fastening by hooks 
and eyes. The train is made very full, and 
is plaited round the waist, which gives a 
graceful roundness to the figure, and at the 
same time affords much ease in mounting, 
dismounting and sitting the horse. 
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QUEEN’S GAZETTE. 


— 


VIVAT REGINA. 


Jan. 29.—The Queen gave audience to 
Count Sebastiani, the French Ambassador. 
The Queen walked in the garden of the 
Palace. Her Majesty went in state to Drury 
Lane Theatre, to witness the performance 
of the Maid of Artois. 

30.—Viscount Melbourne hadan audience 
of the Queen. 

31.—Vicount Melbourne and Lord Hill 
had audience of the Queen. 

Feb. 1.—The Queen honoured Covent 
Garden Theatre with a state visit. 

2.—Her Majesty took equestrian exercise 
in the Riding Houseat Pimlico. Viscount 
Melbourne had an audience. 

3.—Her Majesty and her august Mother 
attended divine service in theChapel Royal, 
St. James's. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Goddard, from the Revelations, 
chap. 22, v. 16 & 17. The prayers were 
read by the Rev. Mr. Knapp, the lessons by 
the Rev. Mr. Wesley, and the altar service 
by the Bishop of London, the sub-dean, and 
the Rev. Mr. Knapp. The Chants were by 
Beethoven and Hawes, the Te Deum and 
Jubilate were Kings in F, the Sanctus by 
Hawes, the commandments by Nares. The 
anthem ‘‘ God is our hope and strength,” 
(Greene) was sung by Messrs. Sale, Welch, 
Evans, and Hobbs. Sir George Smart pre- 
sided at the organ. 

4.—The Queen held a Court and Priv 
Council, at which Her Majesty’s iifieech 
for the opening the session of parliament, 
was arranged and agreed upon. ‘The Queen 
honoured Drury Lane Theatre with her pre- 
sence to witness the performance of Guil- 
laume Tell. 

5.—Her Majesty went in state to the 
House of Lords, to open the Session of Par- 
liament with a speech from the throne. The 
Queen afterwards honoured Covent Garden 
Theatre with her presence. 

Dresses at the ee of parliament : 

The ladies in the gallery of the House of 
Peers all wore mourning dresses, but the 
ornaments were gold, earls, or diamonds, 
which had a very beautiful effect on the dark 
ground-work of the robes. 

Her Majesty wore a magnificent branch 
diamond stomacher, and diamond ear-rin 
and necklace. Her crown of state was the 
same worn at the proroguing of Parliament, 

6.—Her Majesty took equestrian exercise 
in the aay ouse at Pimlico. Viscount 
Melbourne had an audience. The Queen 
honoured Sir Francis Chantry with a sitting 
for her bust. 

7.—The Queen held a Court at the New 
Palace, for the reception of the Addresses 


from the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
Her Majesty gave audiences to Viscount 
Melbourne and Lord Foley. 

8.—The Queen rode out on horseback in 
the parks, attended by her usual retinue. 

9.—The Queen gave audience to Count 
Mandelson, Envoy Extraordinary from the 
King of Wurtemberg, to deliver a letter 
from his sovereign. Her Majesty took 
equestrian exercise attended as usual. 

10, Sunday.-- Her Majesty and her august 
Mother attended divine service in the Cha- 
pel Royal, St. James’s. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Mr. Bouverie, from 
the 8th chapter of Deuteronomy, v. 11 & 12. 
The prayers were rend by the Rev. Mr. 
Povah; the lessons were read by the Rev. 
Mr. Dakins, the Chant was Attwoods; the 
Te Deum and Jubilate in C, Nares; the 
Sanctus, Savage ; the Responses, King; and 
the Anthem, “ Thou, O God, art praised in 
Sion,” was sung by Messrs, Wilde and 
Hobbs. Sir Geotge Smart presided at the 
organ. 

1l.—Her Majesty, attended by Lady 
Portman, visited the Princess Sophia at Ken- 
sington. 

12.—Her Majesty honoured Drury Lane 
Theatre with her presence, to witness the 
performance of Farinelli. 3 

13.—The Queen held a Privy Council ; 
Her Majesty afterwards took equestrian ex- 
exercise attended by her usual suite. 

14.—The Queen rode out on horseback. 
and in the evening accompanied by H.R.H, 
the Duchess of Kent, honoured Covent Gar- 
den Theatre with her presence. 

15.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of Her Majesty. 

16.—The Qoeen rode out, attended as 
usual. 

17, Sunday.—Her Majesty and her august 
Mother attended Divine Service in the Cha- 
pel Royal, St. James’s. The Sermon was 
preached by the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
from Colossians, chapter 3, v. 17. The 
Lessons whre read by the Rev. W. H. Hall, 
and the Prayers by the Rev. C. Wesley. 
The Communion Service was read by the 
Lord Bishop of London, and the Rev. Dr. 
Sleath, Sub-Dean. The Chant was the 
Earl of Mornington’s; the Te Deum and 
Jubilate, Boyce in A ; the Sanctus, Dupin’s ; 
the Responses, Calah; and the Anthem, 
“ © Lord give ear” (Greene) was sung by 
Messrs. Knyvett and Hobbs. Sir George 
Smart presided at the organ. 

18.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
Her Majesty honoured Covent Garden 
Theatre with her presence. 


19.—Lord Glenelg had an audience of Her 
Majesty, and resigned the seals of ofiice as 
Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

20.—The Queen held her first Levee this 
season, at St. James’s Palace, when the fol- 
dowing noblemen and gentlemen were pre- 
sented :— 

By Viscount Melbourne: Lord Carring- 
ton, on coming to his title—Sir Benjamin 
Hey wood, on being created a Baronet.—Rev. 
Arthur Moore, on having been presented by 
Her go the living of Walpole, St. 
Peter, Norfolk. 

By Lord John Russell: Sir William 
Henry Poland. 

By Lord Palmerston: Sir George Hamil- 
ton—Lord William Hervey, on his return 
to England. 

By Sir John Hobhouse, Bart.: Mr. Hob- 
house.—Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Law Lushington, 
G.C.B., on being appointed G.C.B.—Mjj. - 
Gen. Sir A. Caldwell, on receiving theG.C. B. 
—Maj.-Gen. Innes, on promotion.—Maj. 
Snell.—Lieut.-Col. Cadell, on return from 
India—Lieut. G. Falconer. 

By Lord Morpeth: Sir Samuel Crompton, 
on being created a Baronet. 

By Rt. Hon. Lord Hill, G.C.B.: Maj.- 
Gen. Sir J. Kearney.—Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. 
Dalbaic, upon appointment as President of 
the Board of General Officers, and to the 
command of the 3rd_regt. Drag. Guards.— 
ergs Reeves.—Lieut.-Gen. Huskisson. 
—Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Peacocke, on promo- 
tion. —Sir G. Walker, on promotion. — 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Doyle, upon being ap- 
—— Military G.C.° of the Roy. Han. 

uelphic Order.—Maj..Gen. D’Oyley, on 
promotion.—Gen. Goldie, on promotion.— 
Gen, Sir M. Disney, on his promotion and 
return from abroad.—Maj.-Gen. Sleigh, on 
his appointment to the Staff, as Inspector 
Gen. of the Cavalry.—Col. Sir W. Herries, 
on being appointed C.B.—Col. Cowper, on 
being appointed C. B.—Lieut.-Col.M‘Creagh, 
86th Foot.—Lieut.-Col. Hope, K.H., on 
appointment to the Rifle Brigade, and re- 
turn from Australia—Col. E. Parkinson, 
on appointment to C.B.—Col. Rolt, C.B. 

By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Minto: 
Adm. Sir. J. Beresford, on promotion.— 
Comm. S. P. Pritchard.—Comm. Forbes.— 
Comm. J. Hathorn.—Comm. T. Meredith. 
Lieut. C. W. Lindsay, R.N., on return from 
foreign service.—Lieut. J. Evans, on return 
from Scie service.—Comm. R. Douglas. 
Comm. 8. Hope, on promotion.—Lieut.-Col. 
Owen, on being appointed C.B.—Capt. Sir 
W. H. Dillon, R.N., on his return from 
ae service.—Capt. W. H. Cole, R.N., 
K.H., on his promotion.—Capt. J. Parker, 
R.N., on his promotion and return from fo- 
aeign service.—Lieut. W. Clark, R.N., on 
return from foreign service.—Capt. Quin, 
R.N., on promotion and return from India. 
—Capt. R. Maunsell, R.N., on being nomi- 
aa Behe H. J. Matson, aver 
; return from foreign service.—Lieut. G. 

F. Somerville, RN. 
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By the Duke of Norfolk: Mr. Hawker, 
on his promotion to the office of Clarence eux 
King of Arms.— Mr. Courthope, on his ap- 
pointment to the office of Rouge Croix, Pur- 
suivant of Arms. , 

By the Earl Marshal: Mr. Robert Laurie, 
on his appointment to the office of Windsor 
Herald. 

By Lord Foley: Hon Edward Butler, on 
his appointment as Lieut. of the Hon. Corps 
of Gentlemen-at Arms. 

By the Marquis of Lothian: Lord Mark 
Kerr, 20 Regt. 

By the Lord Bishop of Ely : Bishop of 
Soder and Man. 

By the Marquisof Westmeath: Lord Kil- 
maine. 

By Lord Kenyon: Mr. Self. 

By Lord Foley: Mr. Alfred Perkins, on 
his appointment to the Hon. Corps of Gen 
tlemen-at-Arms. 

By Lord Dacre: Mr. Lawrence, Gentle- 
men of H.M. Hon. Privy Chamber. 

By the Marquis of Westmeath: Hon. 
Thomas Nugent. " 
if Lord Courtown: Archdeacon Stop- 

ord. 

By the Marquis Conyngham: Mr. G 
O'Malley Irwin. 

By the Hon. C. Gore: Mr. Rhodes. 

By Mr. James W. Freshfield : Mr. James 
Scott, on his return from Madras. 

By Lord Bloomfield: Mr. Bailey. 

By Mr. Serjeant Jackson: Mr. G. White 

est. 


By Capt. Lord J. S. Churchill: Lieut. - 


Fead, R.N., on promotion. 

By Gen. the Fon, R. Meade: Maj.-Gen. 
the Hon. H. Murray, on promotion. 

By Earl Amherst: Maj.-Gen. M‘Innes, 
on promotion. 

By Lieut.-Col. Hope: Capt. the Hon. G. 
Liddell. 

By the Master Gen. of the Ordnance: 
Capt. Wingfield, R.A., on promotion. 

Capt.-Gen. and Col. H.R. H. the Duke 
of Sussex: Capt. J. G. Middleton, Hon. 
Artillery Comp.—Lieut.-Col. Oldfield, upon 
his appointment as Commanding Engineer 
in the Colonies, 

By Lord Fitzroy Somerset : Col. St. Clair, 
on gyre - Ge Ensign 

ieut.~ ir M. Creagh: En 
Edwards, 86th Foot. 
i By Earl of Huntingdon : Ensign Jauncey, 
lt t. 

a jeut.-Gen. Sir Arthur Brooke, 
K.C.B.: Ensign D. F. Ogliby, 6th Foot.— 
Ensign F. R. At. Dawson, 88th Regt. 

By Lieut.-Gen. Sir. H. Cumming: En- 

ign Bicknell, 75th weg 
'v Maj.-Gen. Sleigh: Capt. Ellis, 13th 
L. Drag., on his return from India. 

By the Adjutant-General : Capt. Boys, 
2nd or L. xs Gds, 

By Col. Walton: Capt. Lord F. Paulet, 
Coldstream Guards, on his appointment as 
Adjutant. i 

y b= Ss Lord A. Lennox: Capt. 
Impett, 7ist Highland Light Infantry. 
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By H.R.H. Duke of Sussex: Capt. Mar- 
gary Hon. Artillery Comp. 

y the Hon. Sir C. Colville: Capt. J. 
Spence, 5th Fusileers. 

By Gen. Sir H. Campbell, K.G.H.: Capt. 
Jeffreys, 88th Regt. 

By Lord A. Lennox: Major Denny, 71st 
Highiand L. I. 

By Gen. Sir G. Colville: Major Johnson, 
5th Fusileers. 

By the Marquis of Westmeath: Major 
the Hon. G. A. Browne, 64th Regt. 

By Col. Lambert: Col. Higginson, on 
promotion in the Grenadier Guards.—Col. 
Grant, Gren. Guards, on his return from 
Canada. 

Bf Col. Wyndham: Col. Charles Wynd- 

m 


By the Mast. Gen. of the Ordnance: Col. 
Colby, Royal Engineers. 

By Col. Walton: Col. Bentwick.— Lieut.- 
Col. Dansey, Royal Artillery, on appoint- 
ment to C. B. 

By the Duke of Wellington : Second- 
Lieut. Sir Thomas Munro, Rifle Brigade, on 
appointment. 

y Lieut.-Col. Hope: Lieut, W. L. Mel- 
lesh, Rifle Brigade.—Lieut. Young, Rifle 
Brig.—Lieut.- Waddington, Rifle Brigade.— 
Second Lieut. Romer, on his appointment to 
the Royal Artillery. 

By Lieut.-Col. Sir C. Hopkinson, C.B. : 
Lieut. James Freese, Madras Army. 

By Admiral Sir John Beresford: Sccond 
Lieut. Beresford, 5th Foot. 

By the Earl of Albemarle: Lieut. A. 
Stewart, 21st Fusileers.—Lieut.S. H. Mur- 
ray, 50th Set. 

yy Rear Adm. Sir W. Parker: Capt. W. 
Pickering, R. N., on promotion and return 
from foreign service. 

By Gen. Sir G. Anson, G.C.B.: Comm. 
Anson, R. F. on his promotion. 

21.—The Duchess of Gloucester visited 
Her Majesty. 

22.—Viscount Melbourne and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had audiences of 
Her Majesty. The Queen sat to Sir Fran- 
cis Chantrey for her bust. 

23.—Viscount Melbourne had an audi- 
ence. Her Majesty honoured Covent Garden 
Theatre with her presence. 

Sunday, 24.—Her Majesty and her august 
mother attended Divine Service in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Bangor, from the 19th 
chapter St. Matthew, v. 23, 24. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Knapp, the les- 
sons and litany by the Rev. Mr. Dakins; 
the altar-service was read by the Sub-Dean 
and the Rev. Messrs. Knapp and Dakins. 
The chant, Battershill; the Te Dewm and 
Jubilate in F, Arnold; the Sanctus and re- 

mses, Towers; the anthem—‘‘ O God, 

ou art my God” (Greene) was sung by 
Messrs. Knyvett, Hobbs, and Sale. Sir 
George Smart presided at the organ. 

25.—Her niet took equestrian exercise 
in the Riding. oa at Pimlico. 


[court maa. &e. 


GUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. 


H. R. If. Duchess of Kent, Feb. 3. 

Their R. H. the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 9. 

war re Princess Augusta of Cambridge, 

‘eb. 9. 

H. G. Duke of Wellington, Feb. 9. 

Duke of Rutland, Feb. 9. 

Duke of Argyll, Feb. 9, 15, 21. 

Viscount Melbourne, Jan. 29, Feb. 2, 6, 7, 
8, 11, 13, 16, 20, 25. 

Marquis of Breadalbane, Jan. 31, Feb. 9. 

Marchioness of Breadalbane, Feb. 9. 

Earl of Albemarle, Jan. 31, Feb. 7, 16. 

Viscount Falkland, Jan. 31, Feb. 6, 13. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, Jan. 31. 

Viscount Morpeth, Feb. 16. 

Marchioness of Tavistock, Feb. 2. 

Lord Byron, Feb. 2. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Feb. 2, 16. 

Lord George Paget, Feb. 2. 

Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, Feb. 2. 

Earl of Errol, Feb. 6. 

Viscount Torrington, Feb. 6, 9, 13. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Jan. 29, Feb. 6, 8, 13, 
25. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. Byng, Jan. 29, Feb. 7, 8, 
11, 13, 16, 22. 

Dowager Countess Cowper, Feb. 8. 

Lord Portman, Feb. 8, 20, 21, 22. 

Lady Portman, Feb. 9, 20, 21, 22. 

Lord Lilford, Feb. 8, 16. 

Lady Fanny Cowper, Feb. 8. 

Sir George Anson, Feb. 8. 

Hon. Miss Anson, Feb. 8. 

Mr. Rich, Feb. 8. 

Marquis Conyngham, Feb. 9. 

Ear! of Ilchester, Feb. 9. 

Earl and Countess of Lichfield, Feb. 9. 

Earl of Courtown, Feb. 9. 

Lord and Lady Ashley, Feb. 9. 

Col. Armstrong Feb. 9, 22. 

Lady Flora Hastings, Feb. 9. 

Miss Kerr, Feb. 9. 

Hon. Miss Murray, Feb. 9. 

Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Feb. 9. 

Lady Caroline Barrington, Feb. 9. 

Baroness Lehzen, Feb. 9. 

Miss Davys, Feb. 9. 

Earl of F ll, Feb. 9, 20. 

Hon. C. A. agg & Feb. 9. 

Baron Knesebeck, Feb. 9. 

Hon. Major ay ll, Feb. 9. 

Col. Wemyss, +% 9. 

Earl of Uxbridge, Feb. 11, 25. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Feb. 15. 

Marquis and Marchioness: Lansdowne, Feb. 
15 


Viscount and Viscountess Mahon, Feb. 15. 
Viscount Palmerston, Feb. 15. 

Lady Louisa Fitzmaurice, Feb. 15. 

lant Opulton, Feb. 15. 

Count Charles and Countess Pozzo di Borgo, 


Feb. 15. 
Hon. William and Lady Caroline Lascelles, 
Feb. 15. 


Col. and Lady Mary Fox, Feb. 16. 
Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby, 


Feb. 21. 
Marquis of Headford, Jan. 29. 


UNITED SERIES. | 


Tord Dalmeny: Feb. 21, 
eny, te, 1 

Lord Taree, Feb. 22. 

Sir Frederick Watson, Feb. 22. 
Earl of Surrey, Feb. 22. 

Lord Melgund, Feb. 25. 


The following accompanied her Majesty in her 
Rides and Drives and Visits to the Theatre 
up to February. 

H. R. H. Duchess of Kent, Feb. 14. 

Baroness Lehzen, Feb. 8, 9, 13, 14, 16, 26. 

Lady Barham, Jan. 29. 

6) Miss Murray, Jan. 29, Feb. 9, 13, 

4, 16. 

Miss Quentin, Feb. 8, 9, 13, 14, 16, 26. 

Earl of Fingall, Feb. 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18. 

Col. Wemyss, Feb. 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 
23, 26. 

Viscount Torrington, Feb. 8, 9. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. Byng, Jan. 29, Feb. 9. 

ee add Keppell, Feb. 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 

aoe itn Paget, Jan. 29, Feb. 8, 9, 13, 

Sir George Quentin, Feb. 8, 9, 13, 16, 26. 

Viscount Falkland, Feb. 8, 13. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Feb. 8. 


The mortal remains of the gallant veteran 
General Sir John Elley were deposited in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, February 4th. 
The pall was supported by the surviving 
officers of his regiment. The naval and 
military knights of Windsor led the proces- 
sion, which was followed by many distin- 
guished military characters. 

The disposition of this brave soldier may 
be best told from the following most inter 
esting letter of recommendation regarding 
the welfare of a faithful servant and brother 
combatant. It deserves to be widely known, 
for the attachment between a warrior and 
his charger is perhaps the most pleasing 
circumstance connected with actual warfare. 
The letter is addressed to J. Ramsbottom, 
Esq. M.P. We copy it from the Naval and 
Military Gazette. “May 22nd, 1826. 

“My dear Ramsbottom,—Custom in some 
measure reconciles, if it does not justify, a 
liberty taken with a very old acquaintance, 
and when the subject is known to you [ am 
certain I need not add any other apology for 
this communication. 

“T am engaged as counsel to plead the 
cause of a poor old war-horse, whose cog- 
nomen is Salamanca, and age twenty-four 
years. This gallant animal embarked at 
Portsmouth for Lisbon in the year 1808, 
then six old, and shared the dangers 
of the following battles: Talavera, Busaco, 
Fluentes D’Onor, Salamanca, where severely 
wounded he remained on the field unable to 
rise, then Vittoria, the Pyrennees, Orthes, 
and Toulouse, returning to England with 
the army at the peace of 1814. 

“In the following year he embarked at 
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Lady Portman, Feb. 12, 14, 18. 
Hon. Miss Spring Rice, Jan. 29, Feb. 12, 


1s. 
Lady Carollne Barrington, Feb. 12, 18. 
Sir Frederick Stovin, Feb. 13, 16, 26. 
Earl of Uxbridge, Feb. 14, 16, 26. 
Earl of Albemarle, Jan. 29. 
Marchioness of ‘Tavistock, Jan. 29. 
Marchioness of Breadalbane, Jan. 29. 
Hon. Miss Pitt, Jan. 29, 
Hon. Miss Cavendish, Jan. 29, Feb. 23, 26. 
Hon. Mizs Paget, Jan. 29. 
Duke of Argyll, Jan. 29. 
Marquis Cenyngham, Jan. 29. 
Lord Lilford, Jan. 29. 
Lord Hill, Jan. 29. 
Col. Cavendish, Jan. 29. 
Sir R. Otway, Jan. 29. 
Mr. Martins, Jan. 29. 
Mr. Blackwood, Jan. 29. 
Mr. Montgomery, Jan. 29. 
Sir T. H. Curteis, Jan. 29. 
Marchioness of Normanby, Feb. 23. 
Lady Gardiner, Feb. 23. 
Lord Byron, Feb. 23, 26. 
Mr. Rich, Feb. 23, 26. 
Hon. Miss Cocks, Feb. 26. 
Lady Lyttelton, Feb. 26. 


Ramsgate for Ostend, and stood the brunt of 
Waterloo; returned once again to England, 
and in the year 1820 embarked for Ireland, 
and in this year for the last time for Old 
England, drooping from extraordinary length 
of service, still possessing undaunted courage, 
exhibiting the remains of a fine and gene- 
rous animal which never lost a day’s work, 
but from wounds, during a period of 18 years. 

“In the course of the ensuing month, 
being recommended to go abroad for the 
benefit of my health, deranged by many and 
severe wounds, and having no means within 
myself to afford this faithful slave repose, by 
turning him out, I am induced to seek your 
kind offices with our esteemed friend Lord 
Harcourt to admit within his lordship’s 
rangership this worthy pensioner. I really 
consider this object of my solicitude would 
be an ornament among the cattle enjoying 
freedom and repose on the royal domain of 
our beloved monarch ; and I am persuaded 
that should it not be in the power of Lord 
Harcourt to meet. this eal in corres- 
pondence with my wishes I shall have the 
benefit of his lordship’s forgiveness for this 
liberty, arising from anxiety to pay the debt 
immense of gratitude to the animal that has 
carried me in safety through many a hard 
fought day. 

«Believe me to remain with true re- 
gard, &c. 0 U. Excare: 

George the Fourth acceded to this request, 


and Salamanca ended his days peacefully 


among the shades of Windsor Park. 

The enumeration of the services of the 
gallant war-horse includes those of his 
master. 


General Monthly Register of Marriages, Lirths, and Deaths 
at Home and Abroad. 
Court Magazine Office of Registration, 11, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


SCALE OF CHARGE FOR EACH INSERTION. 
For a Marriage, not exceeding Five Lines. .......0.ssseeceeeeerereees Three Shillings 


For a Birth or Death, notexceeding ‘Tiree Lines... 


Pees eet sEiecee Two Shillings. 


[In order to render this, our new system of registration, an easy key to Parish, and other registers, the number 
of the register, and the name of the cemetery where the interment has taken place, should be added. And “in cases 


of Births, the intended name also of the infant.) 


MARRIAGES. 

Acocks, Sarah, 3rd dau. of Thomas A—, 
Esq., Dulwich, Surrey, to Bernard PHetan, 
Esq-,of Clonmel, Ireland ; at St. Giles’, Cam- 
berwell, Feb. 2. 

Awnprews, Annette, 4th dau. of the late 
W.S. A—, Esq., M. D. of Richmond, Surry, 
to T. W. Witson, Esq., M.D. ; Comillah, 
E.1., Nov. 8. 

Barciay, Frances, 2nd dau. of Robert 
B—, Esq., Islington, to John BALLANTINE, 
F Palobung ; St. Mary's Islington, 
‘eb. 6 


Barron, Georgiana Emelia, eld. dau. of 
George B—, of Coolbariah, to James Crooxke 
Esq., Calcutta; Oct. 20, 1838. 

Tissor. Mary Catherine, ygst. dau. of 
the late W. B—, Esq., of Newington, Surry, 
to George Scott Hitxs, Esq., of Kishna- 
ghur ; at Calcutta, Oct. 20, 1838. 

Best, Frances, widow of the late G. J. 
B—, Esq., to John G. Brake, Esp.,of Gower 
Street, ford Square; Feb. 8. 

Bates, Elizabeth Ann Sturgis, only dau. 
of Joshua B—-, Esq., of Portland Place, to 
his Excellency Sylvain Van de Weyer, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the King of the Belgians; at St. 
George's, Hanover Square, Feb. 12. 

Bateman, Mary Anne, 2nd dau. of Wil- 
liam B--, Esq., of Bunhil Row, to Thomas 
Busuzy, Esq., Finsbury Circus; at St. Ste- 
phen’s, Coleman Street, Feb. 12. 

Bateson, Elizabeth Honoria, 2nd dau. of 
Sir Robert B—, Bart. M. P. of Belvoir Park 
and Moira, Downshire, to John Neilson 
GuapstonE, Esq., Lieut. R. N., 3rd son of 
John G—, Esq., of Carlton Gardens and 
Fasque, Kincardineshire; at Knockbreda, 
Downshire, Feb. 7. 

Batrrey, Harriett, 2nd dau. of the late 
Lieut. Col. B—, 60th Rifles, to Willoughby 
Bean, a Green Point, Brisbane Water; 
July 11, 1838. 

Beprorp, Eleanor, only dau. of the Rev. 
W. B—, senior chaplain Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Alfred StepHeEn, ants of barrister at law; at 
Hobart Town, N.S. Wales, July 21, 1838. 

Bmeu, Mary Anne, 2nd dau. of S. B—, 
Esq. to Lieut, John Barnock, 22d Regt. 
N.I.; Futtehghur, £.J., Oct. 30, 1838. 

Buiewertr, Marianne, dau. of Charles B—, 
Esq., of Prospect, to A. P. Cueyne, Esq-, at 
Port Macquerie, N.S. Wales, June 21, 1838. 

Botton, Harriett, ygst. dau. of the late 
John B—. Esq., of Meyns, county Louth, 
to Francis Charles Axnestey, Esq., of the 
king of Prussia’s Life Guards, son of the 
Hon. Robert A~, late H.B. M. Consul at 


Auteerns at St. Thomas’s Church, Dublin, 
eb. 5. 

Boswett, E. M. Montgomery, dau, of 
William B—, Esq., advocate, sheriff of Ber- 
wickshire, and grand dau. of the late-James 
B—, Esq., of Auchinleck, biographer of Dr. 
Johnson, to John Williams, Esq., C. 8.5 
Byculla, Nov. 21, 1838. 

Burton, Mary Anna, 2nd dau. of J. B—, 
Esq., late of the Madras Med. Estab. to 
Henry Basxervitte, of Wooley Wilts, 
formerly of Madras C. S. at Cheltenham, 
Feb. 14. 

Curistre, Hannah Francis. eld. dau. of 
the late Dougal C—, Esq., of Montagu 
Square, to Phillip Elliott Farnart, Esq., 
of Boldner, Isle of Wight and of Clifton; at 
Freshwater, Jan. 31. 

Coxzs, Emma, ygst. dau. of William C—, 
Eq., of Margate, to Charles Lecumenre, late 
of H. M.’s State Paper Office; at St. John’s 
Margate, Feb. 7. 

Cox, Anne Elizabeth Barbara, only dau. 
of the late Lieut. W. M. C—, to R. N. Bee- 
bee, Esq., H. M. 6th Foot, Poona, Wo de 
Oct. 30, 1838. 

Crara, Sarah Isabella, 4th dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert C—, of Frescati, county of Dub- 
lin, to Benjamin John Cuapman, Esq-, of 
Old Ford-Hall, Middlesex; at Booterstown 
Church, Feb. 11. 

Davis, Mary, eld. dau. of Wm. D—, Fsq., 
of Chetiscombe, Devon, to James Wnicut, 
Esq., of Ianyon and Sydney, N.S. Wales, 
Sept. 1, 1838. 

avipson, Ann, ygst. dau. of James D—, 
Esq., of Sayes Court, Surrey, to the Rev. 
Paul Asumore; at Weybridge, Surrey, 
Feb. 2. 

Extiorr, Caroline Amelia, 2nd dau. of the 
late Obadiah E—. Fsq., of Springhill House, 
Plaistow, to the Rev. John Molesworth 
Burt; at Bromley, Kent, Feb. 5. . 

Eyne, Anastasia, eld. dau. of John E—, 
me Eyre Court Castle, County of Galway, 
to Henshaw Ressexx, Esq. 97th Regt., and 
of Wimbledon, Surrey; at Eyre urt 
Church, Feb. 7. 

GrenFeE Lt, Caroline Temple, dau. of the 
late Pascoe G—, Esq., to John Ashley 
Warre, Esq.; Taplow Church, Jan. 30. 

Grey, Sarah Elizabeth, 8rd dau. of H. 
G—, Esq., to F. M. Ixnes, Esq., Editor of 
the Colonial Times; Eastbourne, St. Paul’s 
Plains, N. S. Wales, July 31, 1838. i 

Heveu, Johanna Henrica, ygst. dau. of 
P. H—, Esq., of Port Elizabeth, to W.S. 
Van R¥NEvELD, Esq., son of the Civil Com- 
miss. and resident Magistrate of Graaff 


Keinet ; at Port Elizabeth, C. G. Hope, Oct. 
24, 1838 


Hoppine, Anne, ygst. dau. of the late 
John H—, Esq., of Salisbury, to Richard 
Watrorp, jun. Esq., of Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square; at St. George’s Blooms- 
bury, Feb. 12. 

ooper, Eliza, eld. dau. of W. H. H—, 
Esq., late of H.M.’s Ceylon C.S., to Capt. 
William Charles PuittottT,R.N., Exmouth ; 
Sis 24. 

Kin, Emma Sophia, t. surviving dau. 
of the late of Thomas ea. of ipeiang 
thorpe House, Yorkshire, to Capt. John 
Bentham, 52nd Light Inf. ygst. son of the 
late General B—; at Brotherton, Feb. 7. 

Jackson, Eugenia Elizabeth, only dau. of 
the late Capt. Henry J—, of Grange, King's 
County, Irelandjto John B. Dunose, se. 
of Xerez, in Spain; at St. Pancras Church, 
and afterwards at the Spanish Chapel, Man- 
chester Square, Tob. 14. 

Jones, Miss J. C., to the Rev. C. B. Lev- 
Pott, Benares, E. J., Aug. 17, 1838. 

Lanetey, Anna Maria Antoinette Ellen 
Isabella de Jorions, 2nd dau. of Edward 
Archer L—, to J. A. Hup.eston, Esq., 
C#S.; Madras, Oct. 20, 1838. 

Leeu, Lavinia, dau. of the late Charles, 
Esq., of Macclesfield, county Chester, 
to William Harcourt Torriano, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law; Lewisham 
Church, Feb. 9. 

Lyyp, Anna Matilda, dau. of W. L—, 
Esq., to Arthur Noverre, Esq., of Stan- 
ap St. George's, Hanover Square, Jan. 


Mannine, Adelaide, ygst. dau. of John 
Eyde M—, Esq., Ultimo House, to Charles 
Forses, a late Capt. H. M. 17th Regt. ; 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, Aug. 1, 1838. 

_ Marnis, Pleasance, ygst. dau. of the late 
Thomas M-—, Esq., to Christopher Der- 
MOTT, Esq., Surgeon of Pimlico; at Great 
Limber, Lincolnshire, Jan. 31. 

Marrry, Emily, ygst. dau. of the late 
Robert M—, Esq , of Ilford, Essex, to Alex- 
ander, 2nd son of John Miner, Esq., of 
Chadwell; at Dagenham, Essex, Feb. 12. 

_Martyr, Jane Charlotte, 3rd dau. of 
Thomas M—, Esq., of Greenwich, to Henry 
psa cour Esq., son of J.N. ae 

cedown House, Dorset; at St. hage, 
Greenwich, Feb. 7. . 

Maxwett, Emma, ygst. dau. of the late 
Brig. Gen. W. G. M—., C. B., to W. H. 
RyveEs, a Adj. 4th Local Horse, Neen- 
wich, Z.J., Oct. 19, 1 38. 

Mittert, Amelia Helen, widow of the 
late Henry M—, Esq., C.S., to George En- 
MONSTONE, -» jun., C. §.; Sultanpore, 
, £.I., Nov. 15, 1838. 

Moore, Elizabeth Susannah, yet. dau. 
of the late J. Patrick M—, Esq., of Aspley, 

to Hugh Jackson, Esq., of Wisbeach, X 
at Aspley Guise, Beds. Jan. 29. 

_ Mornay, Lillias, eld. dau. of Hugh M—, 

Esq.. to James F. Srracnen, rar at Ho- 
bart Town, N. S. Wales, Aug. 14, 1838, 
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Movunsey, Margaret, only dau. of the late 
James M—, Esq., of Kingfield, to James 
Ewart, Esq., of Woburn Square; at Car- 
lisle, Feb. 11. 

Newson, Elizabeth Agnes, only dau. of 
the Rev. John N. M.A., Prebendary of Hey- 
tesbury, &c., to Henry Hipresvey, Esq., of 
Lamborne Place, Berks; at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, Feb. 9. 

Nicsotson, Charlotte, dau. of the late 
Capt. J. N—, 8th L.C., to H. J. L. Toorn- 
Ton, Esq.; Calcutta, Nov. 10, 1838. 

Ocityvie, Margaret Hannah, only dau. of 
Alexander O—, Esq.. C.S., to Thomas Coutts 
Ech Ksq., C. S., Kishnaghan, £. I.; Nov. 

st. : 

Orrttey, Louisa Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late William Young O—, Esq., to Lieut. 
Vine, 6th L. C.; at Secunderabad, Oct. 1, 
1838. 

Proctor, Sarah Anne, only child of the 
Rev. Richard P—, M.A., Vicar of Laxton, 
Notts, to the Rev. Augustus Otway Firz- 
GeRaLp, B. A., Rector of Fledborough, 
Notts, and 3rd surviving son of Sir Robert 
F—, K.C.H.; at Laxton, Feb. 7. 

Pererson, Anna Matilda, dau. of W. 
P—, Esq., to Lieut. W. Herrorp, 5th 
N.1.; ‘Tranquebar, £.J., Oct. 20, 1838. 

Rosrinson, Isabella Esther, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Sir John R -, Bart., of Rokeby- 
hall, Lowth, to the Rev. Edmund Hortonp, 
of Benhall-lodge, Suffolk ; at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, Feb. 6. 

Russert, Martha, eldest dau. of Major 
R—, of Orthes, near Cawdor, late H. M. 
29th Foot, to George J. Kocenrs, Esq., 
Solicitor; Sydney, N. S. Wales, July 28, 
1838. 


Scriven, Martha Anna, 2nd dau. of Ed- 
ward S—, Esq., to Archibald Grauam, Esq., 
Surgeon ; Dapoolie, Nov. 22, 1838. 

SEweE.t, Fanny, dau. of the late Robert 
sS-, -, of Oak End Todge, Bucks, and 
relict of Edmund Caamier, Esq., Bombay, 
Cc. S., to Lieut. Hamilton Gray, 13th Dra- 
goons; Madras, Nov. 20. 

Situ, Elizabeth Harris, eldest dau. of 
Capt. S—, R.N., to William Parker, Esq., 
R.N.; at St. Mary le Strand, Feb. 12. 

Sairn, Sarah Clarke, 3rd dau. of C. N. 
S—, Esq., Registrar of the Judicial and Re- 
venue Departments, Ben Presidency, to 
Alexander M‘Carthen, Esq., Calcutta, Oct. 
20. 
Smuiru, Henrietta Foote, 3rd dau. of Wm. 
S—, Esq., M.D., to Evan, 3rd son of John 
ProtueEroe, Fsq., of Bristol; at Bideford, 
Feb. 16. 

Srevenson, Ann, dau. of John S—, Esq., 
of Glenpachan, Argyleshire, Scotland, to 
Murdock M‘Kay, . Sydney, N. S. 
Wales, July 5, 1838. 

TANNER. Jessy Anne, eldest dau. of Capt. 
T. T—, of Exeter, Devon, to Lieut. George 

Rominson, J. N.; Byculla, Noy. 19, 
1838, 

Tayton, Charlotte, 3rd dau. of William 
Raynsford T—, Esq., Madras, C.S., to Wm. 
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M‘Tacearp, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. 
Arbuthnot & Co. ; Madras, /ately. 

TEssIER, phar youngest dau of John 
T—, Esq., to John, 2nd son of D’S1rva, 
Esq.; Mahe, Nov. 5, 1838. 

INDALE, Jane, 2nd dau. of John T—, 
Esq., Hornsey Wood, Penrith, to Thomas 
Broveurton, Esq., of Sydney ; at Windsor, 
N. S. Wales, Aug. 21, 1838. 

TownsEnD, Mary Susan, only dau. of the 
Rev. George T—, Prebendary of Durham, 
to George Albemarle Ca‘ror, ie of Leeds; 
at Durham, Feb. 12. 

Trotiope, Cecilia Frances, only dau. of 
the late T. A. T—, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to John Titrey, Esq., Surveyor of the 
Post-office for the Northern District; St. 
Mary’s, Bryaston Square, Feb. 11. 

Vernon, Antoinette, only dau. of the late 
Col. John V—, to R. H. Macxinrosn, 
Lieut. 2nd Grenadier Regt. Bombay Army ; 
at St. Nicholas, Brighton, Feb. 2. 

WakeEFietp, Margaret, youngest dau. of 
J. W—, Esq., to Joah, only son of Edward 
Bares, Esq., of Euston Square; at Fording- 
bridge, Jan. 31. 

Wa pecrave, Anne, Countess of, widow 
of the late Earl of W—, to Algeron, 2nd son 
of Samuel Hicks, Esq., Henrietta Street, 
Cavendish Square ; at St. Mary’s Bryanston 
Square, Feb. 2. 

ALKER, Sophia Ann, only dau. of the 
late Thomas Richard W—, Esq., of Heath- 
field House, Bletchingdon, to John Marriott 
Davenport, Esq., of Oxford, Clerk of the 
Peace for hue Coonty at Bletchingdon, 
Oxon, Feb. 11. 

Warp, Anne, eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
W-—, Esq., of Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, to Charles Wuittaw, Esq., of Fins- 
bury Place ; at St. Marylebone, Reb. 12. 

HISHAW, Sarah, only dau. of John W—, 
Esq., of Torrington Square, to Samuel, 
youngest son of Edwin Sanpys, Esq., of 
Kentish Town; at St. Pancras, Church, 
Feb. 7. ‘ 

Witxrnson, Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Charles Platt W—, Esq. of Upper Homer- 
ton, to William Frederick, ath son of the 
Rev. C. H. Hopeson, of Salisbury ; at St. 
John’s Hackney, Feb. 1. ' 

WitsuireE, Matilda Pitt, 4th dau. of 
James W—, Esq., to W. W. Jenkins, of 
oh ers Sydney, N. S. Wales, July 11, 
838. 


BIRTHS. 


Atkinson, Mrs. William A—, of a 
daughter; Doughty Street, Feb. 18. 

ArsurunoT, lady of George C. A—, 
Esq, of ason; Walton Priory, near Liver- 
pool, Feb. 3. 

Barker, lady of the Rev. A. Auriol B—, 
ofa dau. ; Pau, Lower Pyrenees, Feb. 4. 

Bacsuawe, lady of E. L. B—, Esq., sur- 
geon, of a daughter; Wilton Street, Grosve- 
nor Place, Jan. 31. 

Barnett, lady of Henry B—, Esq. 
surgeon, ofason; Blackheath, Feb. 7. 

ADON, lady of C. B—, Esq., C.S., of a 

son; Dinapore, £.J., Oct. 23, 1838. 


Bet, lady of Alexander B—, Esq., 
C.S., Bombay, of a daughter; Alfred Place, 
Feb. 16. 

Buaney, lady of R. E. B—, Esq., of a 
son ; Howrah, £.J., Nov. 16. 

Boswe 1, lady of the Rev. R. B. B—, 
of 7 son; Calcutta, N bt 16. 

REFFITT, lady of George B—, +, of 
a daughter; Stamford Hill. Feb. 6. aati 

Bristow, lady of Lieut. G. W. G. B—, 

Lb Regt., N.1, of a son; Calcutta, July 14, 
838. 

Buckter, lady of Lieut. B—, J.N., of a 
daughter ; Mazagon, E.J., Nov. 16, 1838. 

Bourke, Mrs. St. George B—, of a dau.; 
Parliament Street, Feb. 12. 

Burwnasy. lady of Edward B—, Esq., of a 
daughter; at Vienna, Dec. 22. 

Busu, lady of Lieut. B—, 65th N.I., ofa 
son ; Barrackpore, E.I., Oct. 25, 1838. 

Burtransuaw, lady of Capt. W. B—, 7th 
N.J., ofa son ; Cawnpore, E.J., Oct. 3, 1838. 

CamrsBeEtt, lady of Lieut. J. H. C—, 
Artillery, of a daughter, still-born; Dum- 
Dum, Nov. 10, 1838. 

CampBeE Lt, lady of Adam C_, Esq., C.S., 
of a daughter; Belgaum, £.J., Nov. 7, 1838. 

Canpy, wife of Charles C—, Esq., of a 
son; Park Hill, Tooting, Feb. 12. 

Capper, lady of Samuel James C—, Esq., 
of a son, Leyton, Essex, Jan. 3. 

Carnecoy, lady of J. F. C—, Esq., of a 
daughter ; Penang, Aug. 4, 1838. 

ary, lady of Henry See C—, Esq., of 
ason; at Torre Abbey, Feb. 1. 

Caswa tt, Mrs. Charles, of ason; Woburn 
Place, Russell Square, Feb. 1. 

Cuerry, lady of Capt. C—, Ist LZ.C., ofa 
son; Kemptee, Oct. 19, 1838. 

Cunistiana, lady of H. L. C—, Esq., of 
a son ; Calcutta, Nov. 12, 1838. 

Crayton, the wife of the Rev. John Henry 
C—, of a son and heir; at Coleford, near 
Frome, Feb. 4. 

CroerE, lady of the Hon. Mr. Advocate 
C—, of a son; Woodstock, C. G. Hope, 
Sep. 26, 1838. 

RANE, lady of T. O. C—, Esq., of a dau. ; 
Singapore, Aug. 15, 1838. 

Cross, wife of the Rev. John C—, of a 
daughter, still-born; Port Macquerrie, N.S. 
Wales, July 28, 1838. 

CrosswEtt, lady of C. A. C—, ee 
geon, of a son; North Brixton, Dec. 30. 

Cruiser, lady of Richard C-—, Esq., of a 
daughter ; Delsury Factory, in Purnea, Z.J., 
Oct. 8, 1838. 

Cunrncuanme, lady of Maj. C—, 2nd L.C., 
of a son, still-born; Poonah, Z.J., Oct. 27, 
1838. 

DauzeEtt, the Hon. Mrs. H. B—, of a 
son; Agra, £.I., Oct. 13, 1838. 

Day, lady of S. H. D—, Esq., of a son ; 
Braintree, Essex, Jan. 13. 

Day, lady of E. D. D—, Esq., of a dau. ; 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, July 31, 1838. 

Dexaaeg, lady of Collis C. J. D—, Esq., 
27th of a ag at Cape Town, 
C. G. Hope, Sep. 7, 1838. 

Dent, lady of W. D—, Esq., C.S., of a 
daughter ; Arrah, E.J., Nov. 4. 


UNITED SERIES. | 


Daas, lad eee D—, Esq., of a son; 
Caleutta, Nov. 1, 1838. 

Diexrys, lady of F.O. D—, Esq., of a son ; 
Stamford Street, Dec. 22. 

Dreyer, lady of H. P. D—, Esq., of a 
son, at Alphen, C.G. Hope, Sep. 17, 1838. 

Drummonp, lady of the Rev. Arthur D—, 
of a daughter; Charlton, Kent, Dec. 25. 

Durr, lady of Capt. D—, of a son; Masu- 
lipatam, E.7., Oct. 13, 1838. 

Dunuop, lady of Capt. W. W. D—, 50th 
W.I., of twin-daughters, one of them still- 
born; Vizian m, Oct. 18, 1838. 

Dunsrorp, lady of Dr. Harris D—, of a 
eters Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
Feb. 18. 

Dunant, wife of the late W. D—, Esq., 
of a daughter; Colaba, £.J., Nov. 16, 1838. 

Lurnie. lady of Thomas Henry D—, Esq., 
ofa son; at Belvidere, Kynsna, C.G. Hope, 
Oct. 7, 1838. 

Durr, lady of Radanault D—, Esq., of a 
son and heir; Hooghly, £.J., Nov. 17. 

Duvat, lady of Philip Smith D—, Eszq., 
ofa daughter; Regent Square, Jan. 30. 

Ecxrorp, lady of Lieut.-Col. E—, of a 
daughter ; Cuttack, £./., Nov. 2. 

Exuiorr, lady of W. F. A. E—, 29th 
N.I., of a son; Masulipatam, £./., a 30. 

Fairmay, lady of Samuel Creed F—, Esq., 
ofa daughter; at Linsted, /ately. 

Fortone, lady of James F—, Esq., of a 
daughter ; Calcutta, Nov. 16. 

SER, the lady of Henry Hugh F—, 

— of a dau, ; Connaught Square, an. 31. 
RASER, lady of A. F—, Esq., of a son; 
Beaulede Hall, N. 8. Wales, Aug. 22, 1838. 

Gopurriy, Mrs. Charles G—, of a dau. ; 
Thames Ditton, Dec. 29. 

GoxpeEn, lady of John G—, Esq., of a 
dau. ; at Caenby Hall, Lincolnshire, Jan. 31. 

GouLspBury, a of F. G—, Esgq., of a 
ie: email Bancoorah, Nov. 2, 1 

FRAHAM, lady of J. G—, M.D., 3rd Bri- 
me Horse Artillery, of a son; Cawnpore, 

29, 1838. 

Grisarn1, lady of Stacey G—, Esq., of 
ason ; Magehill, Greenwich Park, Jan. 8. 

Hatt, wife of the Rev. W. J. H—, ofa 
son, Amen Court, St. Paul’s, Jan. 14. 

Hamonp, lady of Capt. H—, Madras Ar- 
tillery, of a daughter; at sea, on board the 
True Briton, Oct. 20, 1838. 

Harris, lady of Hetman H—, Esq., of a 
son; Regent Place, New Road, Dec. 15. 

Harvey, lady of Edward H—, Esq., oi a 
daughter; Brixton-rise, Dec. 26. ; 

Wkins, wife of John H—, Esq., of a 
daughter ; Upper Gower Street, Feb. 11. 
EARN, lay of Rev. J. H—, of a dau. ; 
Hatford Rectory, Berkshire, Jan. 31. 

Hopkinson, lady of the Rev. John H-, 
of a daughter; Alwalton Rectory, Hunting. 
don, Jan. 30 

Inrey; lady of M. E. I—, Esq., of a son; 
Devonshire Street, Portland Place, Jan. 31. 

Jzmmert, lady of W. T. J—, Esq., of a 
daughter; Cumberland Street, Portman 
Square, Feb. 17. 

AN, lady of A. K—, Esq., M.D., of a 
daughter; Moorshedabad, £.1., Nov. 3, 
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Kerr, lady of W. Scott K—, of Chatto, 
ofa daughter ; at Edinburgh, Dec. 18. 

Kerr, lady of Major K—, Madras Europ. 
Regt., ofadau.; Kamptee, E.., Oct. 9, 1838. 

Kinescore, Mrs, Henry K—, of a dau. A 
in Upper Grosvenor Street, Feb. 15. 

Knox, lady of G. K—, Esq., of a daughter ; 
Bangalore, E.J., Oct. 13, 1838. 

Lacy, lady of Lieut. L—, H.M. 3rd Buffs, 
of ason ; Meerut, E.J., Sep. 10. 

Loean, lady of Capt. L—, paymaster, 
Centre Div., of a son, Vellore, E.J., Sep. 23. 

Lackerstern, lady of W. R. L—, usq-, 
ofason; Singapore, E.J., Aug. 21. 

Lanesrton, lady of W. T. L—, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, of a son ; in South Audley 
Street, Feb. 9. 

Lawnrett, lady of Capt. L—, H.M., 64th 
Regt., of a daughter; at Up Park Camp, 
Jamaica, Dec. 11, 1838. 

Le Grice, lady of Day Perry Le G-, 
Esq., of a son; Trereife House, Cornwall, 
Jan. 31. 

Lr Manrcnayr, lady of Denis Le M—, of 
ason; Harley Street, Feb. 15. 

Leynox, lady of Capt. L—, 43rd N.I., of 
a daughter: Cawnpore, £.J., Nov. 2. 

Lomenr, lady of Capt. L—, 21st rd of 
a daughter; Kurnaul, £./., Oct. 6, 1838. 

Lopez, Mrs. Ramon de Bertodano, of a 
son: Nottingham Place, Feb. }. 

Lonp, lady of Charles L—, Esq., surgeon, 
of a daughter ; Hampstead, Feb. 3. 

Lumspen, lady of Lieut. J. R. L—, of a 
dau. (since dead); Khyouk Phyoo, Sep. 21. 

Mayy, lady of Charles M—, Esq., Advo- 
cate-general, of a son; at Adelaide, South 
Australia, April 8, 1838. j 

Marsnatt, lady of H. P M—, Esq., of a 
son; Calcutta, Oct. 10. 

Martin, R.N., lady of Capt. W. Fan- 
shawe M—, ofa dau.; Abbot’s Arm, Jan. 29. 

Martruew, lady of J. H. M—, Esgq., pay- 
master, H.M. 31st Regt., of twins, a boy 
and a girl; Dinapore, £.J., Nov. 11, 1838, 

Metviit, lady of the Rev. Henry M--, 
B.A., of a daughter ; at Camberwell, Jan. 6. 

Metvi1tg, lady of the Hon. J. T. Leslie 
M-—, ofa son; Roehampton, Feb. 5. 

Mc Dernorr, lady of H. Me D—, Esq., 
of a son ; Sydney, N.S. Wales, Aug. 2, 1838. 

Mc Fartay, lady of D. Mc F_s, Esq., 
C.S., of twins (both’ since dead); Calcutta, 
Nov. 1, 1838. 

Mac Grecor, lady of Capt. R. G., Mae 
G—, Ist Assist.-mil.-auditor-gen., of a son ; 
Caleutta, Oct. 27, 1838. 

Montoomery, lady of R. M—, Esq., C.S., 
of a daughter, Allahabad, Nov. 8. 

Mou rng, lady of the Rev. J. M—, of a 
daughter ; gph = -) Rugby, Feb. 14. 

URRAY, igby M—, Esq., of a 
son ; Dover, Feb. 6. . Ay 

O’Brien, lady of H. OB—, Esq., J. P.; 
of a dau., still-born, at Sydney, N. S. Wales, 
July 2, 1838. 

Oldfield, lady of H. 8. O—, + C.S., of 
: ae Mozuflerpoor, Tirhoot, £./., Oct, 30, 

Paruimore, Lady, of a daughter ; at the 
Ray, Maidenhead, Feb. 1. 
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Parken, lady of Lieut. George P—, 74th 
W.1., of a son; Nusseerabad, £.J., Oct. 21, 
1838. 

Poot, lady of William P—, Esq., of a 
son; on route to Cuttack, Narsingapooram, 
E.I., Oct 15, 1838. 

Rozenrts, lady of Robert R—, Esq., of a 
son; Colabat, £.J., Oct 26, 1838. 

Rensuaw, wife of James R—, Esq., of a 
daughter ; in Connaught Square, Feb. 13. 

Rawson, lady of W. EK. R—, Esq., of 
a son, still-born, Colabah, £./., Sep. 18. 

Rooke, lady of William W—, Esq., of a 
dau. ; Woodside, Lymington, Hants, Dec. 30. 

Row tanp, the wite of Dr. R—, ofa dau. ; 
39, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, Dee. 21. 

Ryay, lady of FE. B. R—, Esq., of a son 
(since dead); Chowringhee, £.J., Oct. 30, 
1838. 

St. Joun, Lady, of a daughter: Melch- 
bourne Park, Beds, Feb. 9. 

Sconce, lady of A. S—, Esq., C.S., of a 
son ; Malda, £.J., Oct. 19, 1838. 

Suee, lady of William S—, Esq., of a dau. ; 
in Cambridge Street, Feb. 13. 

Sxipwirn, lady of Fulwar S—, Esq., C.S., 
of a son, Patna, Nov. 2. 

Sarva, lady of Capt. Lucius S—, 6th 
L.C. ofa dau.y Simla, £.J. 

Sarrn, lady of Abel S—, Esq., of a dau.; 
in Berkeley Square. 

Smitru, Mrs. Robert, of a dau. ; in Tavi- 
stock Square, Feb. 12. 

Spunain, the lady of Dr. S—, of a dau.; 
Guilford Street, Feb. 3. 

Stranay, the lady of William S—, Esgq., 
of uson; Hill Street, Feb. 5. 

Taytonr, lady of Capt. Herbert T—, 35th 
Lt. Inf. of a dau.; at Toronto, Upper Ca- 
nada, Jan. 10th, 1838. 

Taytor, lady of Captain Cortlandt T—, 
of a dau.: Madras, Oct. 14, 1838, 

Tierney, lady of M. I. T!—, Esq., C.S., 
of a dau. ; Mussoorie, £.J., Oct. 27. 

Toten, lady of 8. Bush T—, Esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, of a son; Upper Gower Street, 
Jan. 11. 

Torey, lady of Charles T—, Esq., of a 
dau.; Bernard Street, Jan. 18. 

Townnacny, lady of T. T—, Esq., of a 
dau, ; at Boolundstruhur, £./., Oct. 6, 1838. 

Trevor, lady of the Rev. George T—, 
ofason: Bangalore, £.J,, Oct. 28, 1858. 

Tritton, lady of the late Capt. William 
T—, 4ist NJ, of a son; Fort William, 
Nov. 14, 1838. 

Tyzer, the wife of the Rev. J. Endell 
T—, of a dau. ; in Bedford Square, Feb. 16. 

Upney, lady of C. G. U—, Esq., C.S., of 
ason, Patna, £.J., Oct. 28. 

Voss, lady of J. M. V—, Esq., of a dau. ; 
Calcutta, Sept. 4. 

Wapprincton, lady of Capt. C. W—, En- 
gineers, ofa son, Poona, £.7, Nov. 12, 1838. 

WatLpoLe, lady of S. H. W—, Esq., of a 
son; Serle St., Lincoln's Inn Fields, Feb. 6. 

Warp, lady of H. B. W—, Esq., of a 
daughter ; at Nyon, Jan. 28. : 

ASHINGTON, lady of Adam W—, Esq., 
of Lincoln's Inn, barrister-at-law, of a dau. ; 
Clapham Common, Feb. 12. 


[court mac. &c. 


Warts, lady of the Rev. J. W—, of a 
dau.; at T'arent Gunvil, Dorset, Feb. 11. — 

Wess, lady of Lieut. W—, 38th N.L., of 
a son, still-born ; Quilon, £.7., Oct. 9, 1838. 

Wesser, lady of William Felix W—, 
Esq., of a son, Hamble Cliff, Dec. 22. 

Wesrtcar, lady of Henry W—, Ess ofa 
son; Burwood College, Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey, Feb. 6. 

Wueat ey, lady of Thomas R.W—, Esq., 
ofa son; Cadogan Place, Feb. 4¢ 

Witson, lady of Joseph W-, Esq., of a 
son, Rolland Plains, Port Macquarie, V.S.W. 
June 16, 1838. 

Winerie.p, Mrs. Richard Baker, of a 
son; Pen-y-iand, Denbighshire. lately. 

Yaxtpwiy, lady of Major J W. Y—, 21st 
Regt. of a son; Secunderabad, E.J., Oct. 5, 
1838. 

DEATHS. 

Apa, the Rt. Hon. William, Lord Chief 
Commissioner of the Jury Court of Scot- 
land; aged 89, at Edinburgh, Feb. 17. 

Atkinson, Capt. Thomas H. M. 13th 
Light Drag. Badgberry ; £.J., Oct. 4, 1838. 

Avxan, Grant, Esq., aged 86; in Gower 
Street, leb. 10. 

ALLEN, Lieut.-Col. of Inchmartin, Perth, 
at Leamington ; Feb. 9. 

Aprer.ey, Lieut. Herbert, 6th NW.J.; 
Cuttack, E./. Nov. 7, 1838. ' 

Armstronea, Lieut. Charles Frederick. 
aged 27, 21st Fusileers, ygst. son of John 
A— Esq., of Bath; in Western Australia, 
Aug. 26th. 

AsPINWALL, Juliana, aged 16, dau. of Col. 
A— Consul of the U.S. A. in London; of 
peeeenenne? at St. Helier’s, Jersey, Jan. 
26th. 

Bacsuawe, Anne Alicia, wife of Edmund 
Lloyd R— Esq., and eld. dau. of Jose) 
Margett@ Pierson, Esq. ; of Hitchin, in Wil- 
ton Street, Grosvenor Place, Feb. 4. 

Bauapoor, Moomtaz ool Cowrah, uncle 
of his Highness the Naib-i- Mookhtan ; ately, 
Bangalore, E.J. 

Bacsuawe, Mary Alicia, aged thirteen 
days, only child of Edmund Lloyd B—, Esq., 
surgeon; Wilton Street, Grosvenor Place, 
Feb. 13. 

Baiysrivce, Philip Parker, eld. son of 
Capt. Thos. B—, H. MM. 57th Regt.; Can- 
namore, Oct. 20, 1838. 

Batpwiy, Eliza, aged 58, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. B—; at Marine Parzde, Dover, Feb. 5. 

Bareer, Juliania, aged 17, 3rd dau. of 
William B—; at Camden-hill villas, Jan. 15. 

BarriscomBe, Robert, Esq., aged 86; at 
Windsor, Feb. 12. : 

Be tt, John, Esq., aged 38, Superinten- 
dant of Customs; Calcutta, Nov. 17, 1838. 

Bennett, Rev. Woolley Leigh, aged 64, 
rector of Water Stratford and Foxcote, 
Bucks, Feb. 2. ; 

Brack, David, Esq., aged 63, in Lower 
Sloane Street, Feb. 16. 

Brack, Lieut. C. 17th NJ. He died from 
an injury received in a fall from his horse. 
Loodianah, £.J., lately. f 

Bracrave, Mary Ann, wife of Col. B— ; 
of Calcot Park, Berks, Feb. 6. 


_ Bosanaver, Charlotte Anne, d 68, 
wife of Charles B—, Esgq.; at Rock, Nor- 
thumberland, Feb. 15. 

Breton, Catherine, aged 74, wife of E. 
B. B—, Esq., Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the Island of Newfoundland; at Leaming- 
ton Spa, Feb. 17. 

Breton, George, aged 7, eld. son of 
George Augustus B—, Esy. ; Worplesdon, 
Surrey, Feb. 1 

Brooxe, William Langford, Esq., late 
Capt. 81st regt. at Southampton, Feb. 8th. 

Bryant, win, aged 27, eld. son of John 
B—, Esq. surgeon ; of the Edgeware Road, 
suddenly, from the rupture of a blood vessel 
on the brain, Feb. 9. 

Carr, Thomas, aged 22, son of Thomas 
C—, Esq.: at Dover, Jan. 25; and Thomas 
Carr, Esq., aged 53, of Tavistock Place, and 
Churchyard Court, Temple, conveyancer, 
Jan. 29. 

_ Carry, Capt. J. P. aged 43, late of Stock- 
bury, near Maidstone; at Frome Somerset, 
Jan. 24, 

Cuatven, Anne Farncombe, aged 75, eld. 
dau. of the late John C—, Esq., and sister 
of Stephen C—, Esq.; of Schermanbury 
Park, Sussex, Feb. 3. 

Cuartton, Catherine, aged 73, relict of 
the late William C—, Esq. of Apley Castle; 
at the Vineyard, near Wellington, Feb. 12. 

Cope, George, Esq., aged 64; in Gordon 
wh om Tavistock Square, Feb. 16. 

_ConGreve, Mary, wife of William C—, 
Esq., of Aldermaston House, Berkshire, and 
dau. of the late Sir William Pepperrell, 
Bart.: at Tunbridge Wells, Feb. 3. 

Coox, Lieut, Walter, 10th Madras N.L; 
at C. G. Hope, Nov. 7, 1838. 

Darsy, Capt. Frederick, 22d regt. N.J.; 
Masulipatam, £.J., Nov. 20, 1838. 

_ D'Anterra, J. B. L. D. Esq of Merton 
Park, at Sydney, N. S. Wales, /ately. 

Dawson, Jane Tennant, dau. of S. R. D—, 

. J. P. Claremont; at Hobart Town, 
July, 19, 1838. 

De Litt te, Dr., sipped to have been 
bah ned in crossing the Clyde; N.S. Wales, 

ly. 

Duncan, Lucy Sarah Josephine, aged 22, 
wife of R. B. D—, Esq. C.S.; Agra, E.1., 
Oct. 23, 1838. 

_ Dyvevey, John, Esq., of Gray's Inn; at 
Charlton, Blackheath, Feb. 18. 

Extis, Capt. J. H. M. 62d regt.; Moul- 
mein, Oct. 9, 1838. : 

Extis, Mary Ann, eld. dau. of the late 
Ralph , Esq.; in Torrington Square, 

Feb. 6. 

_ _ Espai.e, Mary, aged 18, wife of James 
E -, Esq., M. D., on board the Duke of Bed- 
ford, E.I., Nov. 9, 1838. 

Eyre, Sir George, K. C. B., Vice Admiral 
of the Red; suddenly at the Rectory, Carl- 
ton, Feb. 15. 

Frere, Susanna, only surviving dau. of 
the late John F—, Esq. of Roydon, Nortolk; 
at Malta, at the house of her brother, the 
Rt. Hon. J. H. F—; Jan. 17, 1838. 
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GiLBertson, Fanny, aged 62, wife of 

qratehien G—, Esq. ; of Egham Hill, Surrey, 
‘eb. 1. 

Gotesorn, Catherine, relict of the late 
Thomas Lynch G—, Esq., sister of the late 
and only surviving child of Sir Joseph Maw- 
bey, Bart. of Botieys, Surrey, upwards of 30 
years knight of the shire, Feb. 1. 

Govutpsmitn, Jesse Esq., aged 80, at 
Hackney, Feb. 18. 

Grant, Edward Esq. C. S., who put a pe- 
riod to his existence by shooting himself 
through himself through the head; Ahmeda- 
bad, £.4., Oct. 8, 1838. 

Grant, Jane Anne, wife of Capt. Patrick 
G—, assist. adj. gen. of the army, of cholera; 
Simlah, Sept. 23, 1838. 

Granam, Sarah, wife of J. G—, Esq. 
M.D., 3d Brigade Horse Artillery; Cawn- 
pore, Oct. 29, 1838. 

Hamitron, T. Frederick 8. Esq. aged 21, 

gst. son of Capt. William H—, H.E. I. C.’s 
late maritime service on board the Anna Ro- 
bertson, at sea, on her passage from China, 
Nov. 3rd. 1838. 

Hamutton, Capt. Thomas Baillie, Ist 
regt. L. C. Bombay, Oct. 30, 1838. 

amMMoND, George Esq. aged 87; at Up- 
per Homerton, Feb. 7. 

Hrrcuiys, Anne. aged 23, wife of Capt. 
H. ‘I. H —, 52nd N. J, on route to. and near 
Bellary, at Doujee, £./., Nov. 1, 1838. 

Hircuins, Anne, aged 23, wife of Capt. 
H. J. H—, Madras army, and ygst dau. of 
Peak Garland, Esq. of cholera; Doujee near 
Bellary. £.J. Nov. 1, 1838. 

Hoare, Charlotte, widow of Henry H—, 
Esq., only son of the late Sir Richard Colt 
H—, Bart.; of Stourhead, Wilts, at her 
house in South Audley Street, Feb, 14. 

Howxkxrns, Anne, aged 41, wife of W. H—, 
Esq,, of Grafton Lodge, Orpington, Kent, 
Jan. 26, 

Kenepy, Adeline Elizabeth, eld. dau. of 
John K—, Esq., of Dunbody, county Wex- 
ford; at Frankfort on the Maine, Jan. 29, 

Kotaproor, His Highness the Rajah of, 
aged 37, of fever, whilst on a pilgrimage to 
Tooljapoor, near Punderpoor, £.J. Nov. 29, 
1838. 


Lane, Major, T.S., H. M. 13th regt. 
Light Drag. , Bangalore, E./. Nov. 22, 1838. 

Layton, Rev. Charles, Rector of Bequia, 
at St. Vincent's of fever, Nov. 30. 

Limonp, Robert, Esq., aged 65, assist. mil. 
auditor, gen. office; Calcutta, Nov. 4, 1838. 

Lioyp, David, Esq., aged 69; Halesworth, 
Suffolk, mar PMS 

LoYD, Mary, a 62, widow ; tta, 
Nov. 3, 1838. as 

Mawynine, Emily, aged 13, 3rd dau. of 
James M—, Esq., barrister at law, Feb. 9. 

MarneELt, arles Browne, jun. Esq., 
aged 23; at the General Hospital, Calcutta, 
Oct. 19, 1838. 

Martin, William, Esq., aged 88, histori- 
cal painter, and many years conservator of 
the pictures in Windsor Castle. He was a 
met § of the celebrated Cypriani, a native of 
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Norwich (where his best pictures remain), 
but resident nearly the whole of his life in 
London, Feb. 1. 

Martin, Mr. Manuel, aged 27, assist. 
revenue surveyor, killed by a tiger, at the 
Guzluttee Ghaut on the Neilgherries, when 
in the execution of his duty. 

Marrtinpare, Benjamin, aged 78; Wo- 
burn, Jan. 31. 

Mipptemist, William Campbell, Com- 
mander of the ship Falcon, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, on his homeward voyage from 
China, Dec. Ist. 1838. 

Muypay, George, Esq., aged 48, many 
years chief clerk to one of the Masters in 
Chancery ; in Kennington Lane, Jan. 31. 

Moysey, Abel, Esq., aged 61 ; at Church 
House, Bromley, Kent, Feb. 5th. 

Mytuyne, Major Thomas, Ist regt. L.C., 
E.1., lately. 

Next, Lieut. F. G., Ist regt. L. C.; near 
— E.I., Nov. 23, 1838. 

ort, lady of Col. N—, 42nd regt. N.J. ; 
Delhi, Oct. 25. 

OneEr, Capt. F. aged 38, Calcutta. 

O’Brien, Isabella, wife of Henry O°7B—, 
Esq., of Yap, J. P., and eld. dau. of Capt. 
George Macdonald, late H. M. 17th regt. ; 
Sydney, N.S. Wales, July, 22, 1838. 

O'Ne1L1, Helen, aged 26, wife of Major 
C. E, O'N—, H. M. 44th regt. ; Ghazepore, 
Nov. 10th, 1838. 

Paimer, James Esq., aged 35; of the 
Moyapore Semaphore, Calcutta, Nov. 27. 
1838 


Prapo, Samuel, Esq., aged 86; in Grafton 
Street, Feb. 13. 

Pippine, Ellen Julia, d 32, wife of 
Capt. John Rhodes P—, of Forest Hill, Sy- 
denham, Kent; at South Street, Finsbury, 
Feb. 6. 

Pincxarp, Joseph, Esq., aged 73; in Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, Feb. 18. 

Pircarrn, John, Esq., son of the late W. 
P—, Esq., Dundee; at Batavier, Aug. 30, 
1838. 

Piron, John David, Esq., aged 76; Cape 
Town, C. G. Hope, Oct. oF, Ss 3 

Ross, James, Esq., LL.D., 3rd son of the 
late Alex. R—, Esq., of Pitmackstone, Aber- 
deen; of apoplexy, at Carrington, N. S. 
Wales, Aug. 1, 1838. 

Satter, Christopher, Esq., late of Stoke 
Poges, Bucks, Feb. 9. 

Sstieens, Emily Mary, aged 7, eld. dau. 
of Charles P—, sg of Pernambuco and 
Liverpool ; at New righton, Jan. 29. 

Sersy, Henry Collingwood, Esq., aged 
91; at his seat Swansfield, Northumberland, 
Feb. 9. 


Smrru, Thomas James, aged 5, only child 
of Lieut. Col. James S—, Madras Cavalry ; 
East Dulwich, Surrey, Feb. 1. 

Sneyp, Mary, 74, relict of the late 
Samuel S—, -, Twickenham, Feb. 14. 

Sorneron, Frank, Esq., aged 73, Admiral 
of the White, formerly M.P. for the county 
of Nottingham ; in Grosvenor Street, Jan. 
eB 
Sr. Herens, the Rt. Hon. Lord St. He- 
len’s aged 86, at his house in Grafton Street, 
Feb. 19. “ - 

Spariinoe, Mary Ann, a 52, lad 
Capt. P. S—; Calcutta, hott 1838. 

UTHERLAND, Elizabeth Leveson Gower, 
Duchess Countess of, aged 74. The deceased 
was Countess of Sutherland, and Baroness of 
Strathaven, in the county of Sutherland, and 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland in the - 
age of the United Kingdom ; in Hamilton 

ace, Jan. 29. 

‘Taytor, Arthur C. P., aged 30, ygst. son 
of James T—, Esq., of Upper Harley Street, 
and late member in council at Madras, Feb. 
12. 

Tuomas, Hugh, ys 78; in Fludyer 
Street, Weatmtoete, Hosen: - 

VENDRAMINI, John, 3 d 70, the 
celebrated engraver, reba Sek i. 

Verity, Elizabeth, wife of Major V—; 
in Brompton Square, Feb. 14th. 

Vincent, Robert, Esgq., ed 81; at 
Bridgefoot, South Mimms, Middlesex, Jan. 
30. 


Vixcent, Eliza, wife of Brev. Col. Wil- 
liam V—, commanding 27th Regt., N.I., 
Merut J.£.; Sep. 22. 1838. 

Warren, lady of Major W—, H. C. 
European Regt.; Agra, Oct. 29. 

Warwick, Maria, aged 27, lady of W. 
W—, Esq.; Natman, Oct. 5, 1838. 

Warpe, Lieut. Col. Arthur, 3rd L. C.; 
near Calcutta, lately. 

Weppersurn, Miss Elizabeth m- 
nia W—, dau. of Henry W—, of Wedder- 

urn, Esq., at Macao, August 23rd, 1838. 

WeTENHALL, Edward, -, late of Jesus 
College, Cambridge ; at Hastings, Feb. 7th, 

Wuitmore, Augustus Lernoult, Esq 
aged 33, late of Furnival’s Inn, and Stock- 
- Devon; Bor Jan. 29. 

1LLiaMs, William, a 65, for- 
merly M. P. for Weymouth “and eprovinelal 
Grand Master of Freemasons for the county 
of — rat at gy Rome sy Feb. 8. 
OOLLASTON, , P., Esgq., a 27; 
eae of the Gommnavedat pss: eget 
vov. 3, 1838. 

Yarinoron, William, aged 79, at Swaff- 

ham, Norfolk, Feb. 6. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND REGENCY OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, 


- QUEEN OF LOUIS THE THIRTEENTH, 


With a Continuation of the Life and Regency of Marie de Medicis, Queen to Henry 
the Great, Illustrated by a splendid whole length Portrait of Anne of Austria 


JSrom the original of Rubens. 


France has been six times governed 
by female regents ; two of these reigns 
were happy, prosperous, and glorious— 
when Queen Blanche of Castille swayed 
the sceptre of her son, and when the 
Princess Anne, daughter of Louis the 
Eleventh was regent, during the mi- 
nority of her young brother. The re- 
gencies of Catherine de Medicis, and 
the usurped domination of Isabeau of 
Bavaria, were both singularly disas- 
trous for France. The two other fe- 
male reigns, when Marie de Medicis, 
and afterwards her daughter-in-law, 
Anne of Austria, governed the king- 
dom, we are about to discuss. 

A Spanish proverb, gallantly alluding 
to female reigns, says, ‘*‘ White hands 
do no harm ;” an assertion not always 
borne out by history, as our memoirs 
of these celebrated queen-regents will 
show. 

The widow of Henry the Great, 
Marie de Medicis, was appointed regent 
within three days of the assassination 
of her husband. The enthusiasm of 
the people for the memory of their 
lost king, induced the parliament to ap- 
point her absolute regent, a measure 
deeply regretted by Sully. Some his- 
torians declare that this measure was 
effected by the terror of military force, 
as the Duke d’Epernon, the queen’s 
great partizan, drew up an armed force 
round the parliament when sitting in 
deliberation ; but Sully, who mortally 
hated Epernon, does not relate this cir- 

-ecumstance, nor does his narrative coun- 
tenance it; for the armed force which 
Sully as well as all the other great lords 
found it necessary to keep on the alert, 
was for the pu of suppressing in- 
surrection, if it had been found that the 
murder of Henry was the deed of 
a faction. 

The feelings of the widowed queen 
of France, at her first interview with 
her husband’s faithful friend and mi- 
nister, were evidently right and true: 
Z—VOL. XIV.— APRIL, 1839. 


but she was of that order of persons 
who, camelion-like, take the hue of their 
thoughts from whoever happens to be 
most intimate with them; their choice 
of intimates is seldom guided by true 
judgment, but rather by accidental cir- 
cumstances. Sully well knew that the 
queen’s whole soul was governed by 
her foster-sister, Leonora Galligai; that 
this daughter of a washerwoman, with 
the true spirit of a parvenu, had centred 
all her wishes in the selfish acquirement 
of wealth ; that all the powers of a very 
strong mind were bent to the sole gra- 
tification of avarice, and the millions 
which the economy of Sully had stored 
for the benefit of his country, that great 
man well knew would be at the com- 
mand of the rapacious favourite. Her 
husband Concini was equally selfish, but 
his selfishness had at least the magni- 
ficent and distributing spirit of a per- 
son of rank. 

Concini was in reality the grandson 
of Tolomeo Concini, secretary to Cosmo 
the Great,* Duke of Tuscany, prime 
minister to that illustrious prince, 
though the detraction of the French 
nobles chose to call him the son of a 
notary ; he was handsome and brave, 
and certainly possessed talents, but he 
infinitely despised the French, calling 
them barbarians and tramontani, and 
was thoroughly detested by them in 
return. 

Notwithstanding the mass of preju- 
dice that exists against this man, occa- 
sioned by his insolence, arrogance, and 
unfortunate propensity for enemy-mak- 
ing, the historian who searches for facts 
finds it difficult to bring a proved crime 
against Concino Concini: that he was 
the most arrogant and ill-behaved man 
in France, constituted his chief faults. 
Such were the two persons who wholly. 
ruled the mind of Marie de Medicis 
when she began her reign. Their first 
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care was to impress the plastic mind of 
their mistress with a prejudice against 
everything done or said by Sully. This 
wise man had been always accustomed 
to speak his mind freely to his great 
master; his temper was positive, and 
being at that juncture in a state of ex- 
asperation by the agony of his grief, 
and strongly inclined to look upon the 
Concini as the accomplices in Henry’s 
murder, he was not disposed to be very 
placable towards them. The sole object 
of this pair was to get from Sully’s 

uardianship the immense treasure he 
bar in the Bastille. Concini wanted it 
for the purposes of power :—his wife 
for those of avarice It did not suit 
them for the great and wise financier, 
who watched with the keenness of a 
falcon over the peculations of officials, 
to continue in his place. 

The first offence given to the queen 
by Sully, is recorded by Pére Matthieu. 
« The day after the assassination, it was 
debated in council whether the queen 
ought to go to the opening of parlia- 
ment the next day of the young king 
holding his bed of justice.* The Duke 
of Sully said rather slightingly, “ that 
as there was no law forbidding the 

ueen’s going, it was a matter of indif- 
erence whether she went or not.” 

“Tt was thought necessary,” says 
Sully, “ that the young king should go 
thither in person. It was scarcely light 
when I received a message from the 
queen to that purpose ; I made every 
excuse I could to avoid it; 1 declared 
pmo so ill I could not get out of bed 

at day: but the queen sent inces- 
santly to importune me for this pur- 
pose, and I found it at last absolutely 
necessary to satisfy her. But the sound 
of musical instruments, and the accla- 
mations which greeted the young king, 
gave a new impetus to my grief, and 
judging that a face bathed with tears 
would suit ill with the ceremony, I has- 
tily pressed into the Hall of the Au- 
gustines, where the parliament was 
held, The queen had every reason to 


* The origin of the strange term, Lit de Justice, 
is lost in deep antiquity ; it is worth noticing that 
in a beautiful illumination of the Chronicles of 
Monstrelet, the young king, Charles VI., is re- 
presented seated on a high raised throne on a 
ae oo covered with a counterpane like that 
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be satisfied with what passed; every 
thing was granted to her without even 
collecting the votes. 

The queen’s government began on 
the third day after the death of Henry 
the Great. Sully gives a graphic picture 
of the interior of the palace at the com- 
mencement of the regency. 

« Let us take a view, then, of this new 
world, as it was constituted after the 
first three days succeeding the assassi- 
nation of my beloved master. The 
Louvre, if we judge from outward a 
pearances, might have been thought 
still to have mourned; all the refine- 
ments of melancholy pomp were to be 
found there ; the hangings with which 
the walls were covered, the furniture, 
and all the paraphernalia of public 
mourning made the place look as if it 
had been stricken by death and sorrow. 
But if we were to look a little farther, — 
and consider the countenances of those 
who did the honours of the sad cere- 
monies, their grief might appear a little 
doubtful, for if some among them shed 
real tears, and heaved sighs from the 
heart, there were others who gave indi- 
cations of very different emotions. But 
if we descended from the rooms de- 
voted to state mourning, and visited the 
lower range of chambers onthe ground- 
floor, we might there form a true notion 
of the disposition all hearts were in: 
that magnificence banished from every 
other part of her palace found an asy- 
lum there ; gold, purple, embroidery, 
and the most sumptuous ornaments 
made this a scene of pleasure and de- 
light ; luxury was there in the greatest 
profusion. Myself and a small number 
of Frenchmen never entered these 
apartments without feeling our hearts 
torn with grief; for bursts of laughter 
and songs of gladness were heard to 
proceed from these apartments, where 
all ought to have been sorrow and 
silence.” 

With these feelings we cannot be 
surprised to find, that Henry Quatres’ 
great minister speedily resigned his 
place to the favourite of the queen-re- 
gent, who commenced his sway with 
thirty millions of crowns at his com- 
mand, the fruits of Sully’s oconants 

Thus commenced the reign of the 
widow of Henry the Great, and besides 
the care of a mighty kingdom in a high 
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state of prosperity, she had the im- 
portant charge of the education of a 
young monarch. The queen, during 
the life-time of her husband, had in- 
dulged her eldest son to an excess of 
folly. His father we have shown pas- 
sionately loved him; the great Henry 
used to play with his children, and give 
them pet familiar appellations ; Maitre 
Mouche was the name he gave to the 
dauphin when an infant, and Maitre 
Mouche was the name Louis XIII. was 
long known by in the royal household. 

One day, in sight of the whole court, 
the dauphin was at play with a little 
model of a ship, by the side of the 
rivulet that runs through the park at 
Fontainbleau, when, because it did not 
sail to his satisfaction, he put himself 
into such fits of ungovernable rage, 
that he rolled on the grass with passion, 
and would have rolled into the brook, if 
his attendants had not rushed forward 
and caught him. The great monarch, 
whose own youth had been reared in 
the severest discipline, thought Maitre 
Mouche deserved some chastisement, 
and was preparing to inflict it with his 
own royal hands, when the queen, in 
an agony of tears, threw herself before 
her son and prevented it. 

“ It is a pity, my wife,” said Henry, 
“ that our ages are not more equal ; for 
when I die then will your real troubles 
begin, and this boy, whose bad passions 
your indu) gence fosters, will draw tears 
from your eyes, occasioned by his 
cruelty and neglect.” 

Perhaps the queen-regent recalled 
this prophecy, for soon after his acces- 
sion to power she subjected her son to 
a rigorous course of education; the 
sudden and violent change was effected 
with her usual want of judgment: a 
child spoiled by great indulgence, may 
be convinced of Shas errors by a judi- 
cious awakening of his reason and his 
affections ; but use violence, and his 
spirit and health sink at once, if his 
temperament be highly sensitive, which 
was the case with the boy king of 
France. 

One of his contemporary historians 
says :—Louis XIII. was miserably edu- 
eated ; his mother has been accused of 
purposely neglecting his education, for 
the wake of Teuthing her power for a 
longer time. An anecdote of this young 
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ong will prove that the error of 
Marie de Medicis in this important 
point, proceeded from want of judg- 
ment, and not from wilful wrong. 

Louis had a great aversion to read- 
ing ; no wonder—for his stupid tutor 
made him read Fauchet's Antiquities, 
by way of interesting him in the history 
of his own country. The poor little 
king threw down tbe dull book in a 
pet, and would not read another word. 
M. de Louvre complained to the queen- 
regent, who, in order to increase her 
son’s love for reading the Antiquities of 
France, bade the tutor give the young 
monarch a severe castigation. <A few 
days after the queen-regent entered the 
apartment of the boy monarch, with the 
profound obeisance with which the 
kings of France are saluted. 

« Ah, mamma,” said the little king, 
“you need not curtesy so low if you 
would only order less flogging.” 

The secret of the defective education 
of the son of Marie de Medicis is com- 
prised in a few words: he had a pe- 
dant for a tutor, and a weak, indecisive 
mother. 

On the political career of Marie de 
Medicis we have little space to dwell. 
The years of her regency were employed 
in squabbles with the Prince de Condé 
and other princes of the blood royal— 
who thought the regency was their 
rightful office—with petty skirmishes 
now and then carried on against the 
protestants, to appease whom, Queen 
Marie sent for the great Duke of Sully 
from his retirement—the wisest step she 
ever took ; and we have his testimony 
that the queen and her ministry were 
not guilty of any culpable persecutions 
of the protestants, a very important 
point, considering their Italian birth. 
In fact, no instances of cruelty or poli- 
tical violence are recorded against them ; 
the hands of the ee a how- 
ever unpopular they might be, were 
Sindinanacd with blood. 7 

A war with Spain had been feebly 
sustained from the death of Henry 
Quatre till the year 1615; when, ac- 
cording to Madame de Motteville, it 
was considered that if marriages be- 
tween the royal houses of France and 
Spain could be accomplished, a general 
peace would ensue throughout Europe. 
The young king 4 performed a fool- 
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ish pageant peculiar to the customs of 
France, declaring him of age at four- 
teen ; this had taken place in the year 
1615 ; it was a ceremony derived from 
the Franks, and merely meant to ex- 
press that the royal tyro was now ex- 
pected to bear the weight of adult 
armour, not the weight of empire ; for, 


_ like the English regal minors, eighteen 


was the time when they were invested 
with royal authority. The queen- 
mother and Concini continued the ad- 
ministration of affairs of state, but the 
ancient ceremony made a remarkable 
impression on the mind of an ill-edu- 
cated boy; and his favourite page, 
Charles Albert de Luynes, did not fail 
to infuse discontent into the melan- 
choly mind of the young monarch. 
But the utter ignorance of this Charles 
Albert, and his passion for fowling and 
bird-catching, which was the road to 
the favour of young Louis, hid from 
the queen-regent and her minister, 
neither of whom were endowed with 
much perceptiveness, the powerful sway 
which he was gaining over the royal 
minor. 

Such was the state of affairs in the 
interior of the court of France, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Madame de 
Motteville, the friend and biographer of 
Anne of Austria, when the relative of 
the queen-mother, the grand Duke of 
Tuscany, first opened a negotiation 
with Spain, by means of his ambassador 
the Marchese di Borri, proposing that 
the eldest infanta should be given to 
the young king of France, and Madame 
Royale, the si daughter of Henry 
the Great and Marie de Medicis, should 
be bestowed on the son of Philip III. 

Anne Marie Mauricia of Austria was 
the daughter of Philip III. and the 
Archduchess Marguerite of Gratz. She 
was born at Valladolid, Sept. 22, 1601, 
just five days before her intended hus- 
band. She is called Anne of Austria, 
it must be remembered, as the line of 
Charles V. (though he had resigned 
the hereditary dominions held in Ger- 
many to the family of his brother) was 
still the elder branch of the house of 
Austria, This will explain to our 
readers the seeming discrepancy, that 
an infanta of Spain should usually be 
called Anne of Austria. 

en the infanta was three years old, 
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she had rather an extraordinary offer of 
marriage. The Emperor of Abyssinia 
sent an embassy to demand her little 
hand in marriage for his heir, aged 
seven years. Being a Christian prince, 
the representative of the Queen of 
Sheba saw no reasonable grounds for 
refusal, though the King and Queen of 
Spain certainly did. 

After the court of Spain had re- 
turned a favourable answer to the pro- 
posal of a double alliance made by the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Duke de 
Maine was dispatched on a grand em- 
bassy to France, to demand the hand of 
the infanta for his monarch, while the 
Duke di Pastrana arrived in Paris to 
propose a match between Madame 
Royale and the heir of Spain. A mag- 
nificent dower of five hundred thousand 
crowns was nominally bestowed on each 
princess, but neither sum was paid, nor 
did either court mean to pay any money, 
though each sedulously demanded it ; 
they might thus have gratified their 
pride by naming millions as the bridal 
portions of the infanta and Elizabeth of 
France, and yet neither country had 
been the poorer. The arrangement of 
these dowers, however, had nearly put 
an end to the whole treaty. 

After the French and Spanish go- 
vernments had settled this difficulty, 
Louis XIII., the queen regent, the be- 
trothed bride of Spain, and the whole 
court came in royal pomp to Bour- 
deaux. 

From thence, the Duke of Guise es- 
corted Madame Royale, accompanied 
by the Duke de Luynes, the young 
king’s confidant, to the banks of the 
Bidassoa, the boundary river of France 
and Spain. A platform of boats car- 
petted with rich tapestry, and sweetly 
strewn with the last flowers of autumn, 
was moored in the midst of the swift 
current of this mountain stream, so ce- 
lebrated in the eventful histories of 
France and Spain. The royal brides 
embarked in boats, each from the shore 
of her country, ascended the carpetted 
stairs of the platform, met, embraced,* 
looked long and lovingly on each other, 
and conversed for the first and last time : 
they were then exchanged. The Spa- 


* The grand picture of Rubens, at the Luxem- 
burgh, represents this interesting seene. Eliza- 
beth is strikingly beautiful. 
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nish ambassador led away the beautiful 
Elizabeth to his boats, and the Duke 
de Guise carried off to the French shore 


the fair infanta. Meantime, the young: 


Duke de Luynes presented the infanta 
with a love-letter from his royal play- 
fellow, with the earnest request that 
she would write an answer with her 
own hand, and dispatch it by him to 
his impatient master. This the in- 
fanta did, but we are grieved to ac- 
knowledge that no copy of these royal 
epistles from a king and queen of four- 
teen have come to the light of these after 
days, though it is possible they still ex- 
ist among the manuscript treasures of 
the Bibliotheque du Roi. 

There was some apprehension lest an 
army of Huguenots should intercept 
the journey of the young bride of 
France as she travelled from the Py- 
rennees to Bourdeaux, where the court 
awaited her; but on the contrary, the 
protestant leaders did all possible to aug- 
ment the grandeur of her entry into the 
dominions of France. 

Nothing can be more charming than 
the picture drawn by the biographer of 
this queen, of her royal mistress when 
a bride in her fifteenth year. 

“TI knew,” says Madame de Mottevillz, 
the old Marquise de Mornay, who had 
the honour of a familiar friendship with 
the queen at this time; she declares that 
her beauty was of the most striking 
order. The first time I saw la petite 
reine (as she was called by the French 
court) she was seated ona large square 
ottoman in the midst of the room, in 
the Spanish, or rather the Moorish man- 
ner. Her dress was in the costume of 
her country, @ la Espagnole; it was 
made of green satin embroidered with 
gold and silver. The hanging sleeves 
were looped up with great diamonds, 
which served for buttons. She wore a 
little cap of the same material with her 
dress, and in this was a heron plume ; 
the deep blackness of this ornament 
set off the beauty of her fuir hair, which 
curled in the greatest profusion round 
her face. The young king was a fine 
figure, and his pe brown complexion 
contrasted well with the brilliant fair- 
ness of la petite reine. I have heard say 
that Anne of Austria considered him 
very amiable; she would have loved 
him, if the unhappy fatality ever at- 
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tendant on royal wedlock had not de- 
nied it.” 

The first sorrow of the young queen, 
was the departure of the Spanish ladies 
who came with her to France; they 
were all sent away by the orders of 
the queen-regent’s ministers, to the in- 
finite grief of the bride, who had no 
one left of her countrywomen, except- 
ing a lady called Donna Estifania, who 
had been brought up with her, and of 
whom she was exceedingly fond. This 
Donna Estifania was made first lady of 
her bedchamber. 

The year 1617 brought with it that 
political storm which reversed the 
power of the queen-regent, and the 
ministry of her favourites, the Concini. 

The sudden assassination of Concino 
Concini* on the drawbridge of the 
Louvre, was the contrivance of her 
son’s companion, the Duke de Luynes. 
Queen Marie received the news of the 
fall of her favourites with inconceivable 
apathy ; she was only anxious for an 
interview with her son. It was not for 
the interest of the party who had seized 
the guidance of this young prince, then 
in his seventeenth year, that the mater- 
nal influence should be renewed. By 
the directions of the Duke de Luynes, 
the young king replied to his mother’s 
messengers :— 

“That the pressure of his affairs 
would not allow him time toreceive her ; 
but that she would always find in him 
the sentiments of a good son,” adding, 
“that God having given him a kingdom 
for his birthright, he chose to govern 
it himself.” 

The queen-mother on receiving this 
message, was hurried from the Louvre, 
where she had been kept in a species 
of restraint, to the castle of Blois. She 
departed from her palace on the 5th of 
May, 1617, grieving more for the loss of 
her sway, than the tragical fate of her 
favourites. The castle of Blois proved 
little better than a prison to her for 
nearly two years; and here we must 
leave her for awhile. 

As the new favourite, the all-power- 
ful Duke de Luynes, paid particular 


* As ample information has been given re- 
specting the fall of Concini, and his wife, the 
queen-regent’s foster-sister, Leonora Galligai, 
we refer the reader to the Memoir of Leonora, 
March, 1838. 


attention to Anne of Austria, now no 
longer called the little queen, it is to 
be supposed that the change was by no 
means disagreeable to her. Indeed, 
a contemporary author says, that the 
period of this nobleman’s sway was 
the happiest era of the life of this prin- 
cess, 


“Her court might fail in prudence, 
but itnever wanted joy, since youth and 
beauty held there sovereign sway, and 
thus it continued, till the death of 
Luynes, in 1621, broke up this empire 
of gaiety.” 

But we must not anticipate. Pre- 
vious to this time, a civil war had been 
kindled in France by the escape of 
Queen Marie. On the night of the 
22nd of February, 1619, her partizan 
the Duke de Epernon aided the queen- 
mother in getting out of a window in 
the castle of Blois by means of a lad- 
der ; the duke, who was a haughty spe- 
cimen of the old chivalresque nobility, 
carried off the queen into his domains 
at Angouleme as if he had been a mo- 
narch assisting an ally. He raised the 
standard of rebellion in behalf of the 
mother queen; and so detestable had 
been the boyish rule of the young king 
and Luynes, that the harassed people, 
who had discontentedly compared the 
reign of Queen Marie and the Con- 
cini with that of the Great Henry and 
Sully, were now ready to rise in revolt 
to restore the queen-mother, although 
the king had completed his eighteenth 
year when his mother’s partizans pre- 
pared to give him battle at the Bridge 
of Cé, in Anjou. 

The king affected to consider that 
Epernon, instead of liberating the 
queen-mother, had taken her prisoner. 
The queen’s forces were beaten at the 
Pont de Cé; but in the disaffected and 
disorganized state of the kingdom, in 
the hands of a boy king, and boy mi- 
nister, Marie de Medicis still main- 
tained an opposition sufficiently for- 
midable to make a treaty with her son. 
At this juncture, the talents of the great 
Richelieu first displayed themselves ; 
he was then the queen’s private chap- 
lain: a creature placed about her by 
Leonora, he had shared the seclusion of 
Blois, and had sueceeded the Concini 
as favourite. Richelieu managed a re- 
conciliation between the mother and 
son ; the treaty was signed at Brissac, 
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August 16th, 1620. For himself, 
Richelieu only obtained a place in the 
council ; but so charmed was the queen- 
mother at having thus far preferred her 
new favourite, that she wept for joy ; 
so delighted was she at having gained 
not only a master, but a tyrant. 

How the queen-mother and her an- 
tagonist the Duke de Luynes, now con- 
stable of France, would have agreed in 
the councils of Louis XIII. cannot be 
known, for that favourite died in early 
life, a few months after the reconci- 
liation of the king and Queen Marie. 

That the reconciliation of mother and 
son proved the disunion of the husband 
and wife, is but little to the credit of 
Marie de Medicis; it is certain, how- 
ever, that after the death of the Duke 
de Luynes, Anne of Austria lost all 
credit with her husband and his court, 
the queen-mother perpetually sowing 
petty strifes between the young pair ; 
the principal accusation against the 
queen consort being that she mocked 
and ridiculed Louis XIII. among her 
maids of honour. Sensitive and shy as 
he was, this report greatly disgusted the 
young monarch ; and the effect was, that 
he wholly withdrew himself from the 
society of his wife, and they never met 
excepting on occasions of state. Riche- 
lieu, who was daily advancing in power, 
and had been captivated by the charms 
of the fair young queen, was the ready 
instrument in promoting this division. 

Anne of Austria, who had borne no 
heirs to France, soon became a person of 
little importance in her own court, nor 
had she any consolation 8 in 
the faithful friendship of the Duchess 
de Luynes, a young widow whose name 
was greatly celebrated in Europe after 
she had re-married with the Duke de 
Chevreuse. 

This spirited fair one aided the 
young queen in all her parties of plea- 
sure ; they communicated to each other 
all that happened to them either of a 
lively or serious nature, but they con- 
trived to turn all into ridicule according 
to the Italian proverb— 


A giovine cuor tutto e gioco. 
To the young heart all is sport. 


This the young queen and her ad- 
herent verified, for no one at the court 
of France escaped their satirical talents. 
It has been already shown the injurious 
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effect this propensity had on the mind of 
Louis, but the young queen had no 
friend to warn her of her mistake. In- 
experienced as she was, Anne of Aus- 
tria was not aware that royal mockery, 
smiting as a two-edged sword, is very 
apt to wound the person who wields so 
dangerous and unpopular a weapon. 

There was sufficient cause to excite 
the mirth of a lively young girl at the 
court of France. Neglected as a wife, 
the queen consort was surrounded by 
lovers ; some avowed passion with malig- 
nant motives, and some from the more ex- 
cusable excitement of their own fustian 
vanity. Among the latter class the 
queen and her witty friend saw appear 
once more, as a candidate for a royal 
lady's love, the ancient Adonis, Duke 
de Bellegarde, he who had rivalled 
Henry the Great in the heart of the 
Fair Gabrielle, when he and that mo- 
narch were in their youth companions 
in arms. He had rivalled Henry in 
the heart of the Princess of Guise, and 
prevented that lady from being queen 
of France. He had acted as the proxy 
for Henry, when Marie de Medicis was 
espoused in Florence ; and finally, now 
considered himself in his extreme old 
age a fit favourite for her youthful 
daughter-in-law. The Princess of 
Conti and other of the ladies about the 
queen, encouraged the folly of the an- 
tique gallant, and brought him to a de- 
claration, which was a scene of so much 
drollery that at last the queen’s ladies 
even prevailed on the king, jealous and 
melancholy as was his nature, to be 
witness of it, and laugh heartily at the 
passion of Bellegarde. 

The next object of the sport of Anne 
of Austria and her merry maids of 
honour, was the formidable Richelieu, 
whom they persuaded to lay aside the 
clerical dress, denoting the high offices 
of almoner to the queen-mother and a 
bishop withal, and attire himself in 
green, the ein favourite colour. 
They particularly insisted on his wear- 


ing green stockings, which queer array — 
di 


not especially become a pair of 
bandy legs. In this disguise the Prin- 
cess de Conti and the Duchess de Che- 
vreuse privately led Richelieu into the 
boudoir of the beautiful queen, telling 
him her majesty had heard that he 
could dance a saraband better than any 
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chevalier at court, and that she had a 
particular wish to see him perform one. 
Richelieu, in an unguarded moment, 
seduced by his own vanity and these 
Dalilahs, began to caper, and in the 
midst of the saraband the whole bevy 
of the maids of honour rushed into the 
room with a shout of laughter, in which 
the queen heartily joined, while the in- 
furiated statesman retired in a worse 
humour than Malvolio, when he dis- 
covered the trick that had been played 
on his vanity. But a heavy score did 
Richelieu afterwards reckon, when ar- 
rived at the high station of cardinal 
and prime minister, with the thought- 
less ones' who had made sport with his 
weakness. 

Some authors relate this ridiculous 
scene as happening after Richelieu was 
in plenitude of power, but it was as- 
suredly the folly of his earlier life. 

The arrival of Charles I., with his 
favourite Buckingham, at the court of 
France, although incognito, occasioned 
a great movement of festivals and mag- 
nificent gaieties, which were performed 
before the disguised prince, rather than 
shared in by him. At this time, while 
dancing in a ballet, the beautiful Anne 
of Austria made a conquest of the heart 
of the Duke of Buckingham. The 
Prince of Wales and Buckingham were 
on their way to Madrid, for the purpose 
of wooing the sister of Anne of Austria, 
the infanta Maria Althea. 

This courtship ending in nothing but 
aromantic journey ; two years after- 
wards the handsome Buckingham came 
in grand embassy to receive the hand of 
the youngest sister of the king of 
France, the only unmarried daughter of 
Marie de Medicis, as a wife for King 
Charles I. 

The fine person of the English fa- 
vourite was set off with the most splen- 
did jewels of the crown, and in his in- 
sane vanity he deemed himself so irre- 
sistible, that nothing could hinder him 
from making a declaration of love to 
the Queen of France, a proof of how far 
presumption will carry 4 coxcomb. The 
foppery of his dress, perhaps, helped 
his delusion, says an English historian. 

« When Buckingham departed for 
Paris, in 1625, he took with him twenty- 
seven suits of clothes, covered with the 
richest embroidery, and trimmed with 
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gems and lace ; one in particular was 
made of uncut white velvet, set all 
over, both cloak and vest with dia- 
monds of the value of eighty thousand 
pounds, besides a feather covered with 
brilliants,* as were also his sword, 
girdle, hat-band, and spurs.” 

Thus armed for conquest, Bucking- 
ham laid siege to the heart of Anne of 
Austria. A court writer of her times 
thus describes his first declaration, made 
when the queen-consort, the queen- 
mother, and all the court escorted the 
niewly-espoused Henrietta Maria on her 
way to England as far as Amiens. 

Queen Anne was promenading with 
her whole suite, on the terrace of a 
castle in the neighbourhood of Amiens, 
but walking at a little distance from 
them. Buckingham pretended to con- 
verse with Count de Putange, equerry to 
the queen; when, watching the moment 
when the queen turned round some pa- 
lisades which hid her for a moment 
from the view of her train, Bucking- 
ham darted from the astonished equerry, 
and rushing forward fell on one knee 
before her, and took the opportunity of 
pouring forth his passion during this 
momentary /éte-a-téte ; the queen, who 
certainly believed he was seized with a 
mad fit, cried out in a fright, and call- 
ing her lingering squire, sharply re- 
proved him for leaving her alone. In 
this scene Anne of Austria acted as any 
woman of spirit and virtue would have 
done, when her own matrimonial en- 
gagements and those of her imprudent 
lover are considered. 

Buckingham was not contented with 
this repulse ; for, says Madame de Mot- 
teville in her memoirs,“ the queen her- 
self did me the honour of relating to 
me the fact, that at the time when, Hen- 
rietta Maria bade a final adieu to her 
family, the Duke of Buckingham pre- 
sented himself at the side of my coach 
and kissed the hem of my robe; the 
Princess of Conti was with me, and she 
drew the curtain of the coach for a mo- 
ment to hide the tears of the despairing 
lover ; tears are infectious, it is to be 
supposed, continued the queen, for the 
princess rallied me much, declaring 


* Prince Esterhazy wore just such a garb at 
Her Majesty’s coronation; the brilliant plume 
belonging to this diamond armour, was the only 
part of it really beautiful to the eye of taste. 
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she perceived tears in my eyes and t hat 
she could answer to the king for my — 
virtue, but not for my cruelty, and 
many other speeches of the kind which 
had no foundation excepting in her 
own lively spirit of raillery.” 

The queen did not get rid of him so 
easily, for after conducting Henrietta 
Maria as far as Boulogne he received 
some despatches from Charles I. which 
he declared were of the last importance ; 
and leaving the bride of England, he 
went back to the court at head-long 
haste before it left Amiens. As soon as’ 
he had appointed an interview with the 
queen-mother regarding his chimeri- 
cal negotiation, he rushed to the apart- 
ments of Anne of Austria, and found her 
nearly alone ; it was at the time of the 
petit coucher, when every one knows, 
the sovereigns of France at that day 
held theirreceptionsreclining onthe bed. 

“IT was not astonished at his return,” 
said the queen one day to me, “ for I 
knew by the letters of my dear Duchesse 
deChevreuse, who had accompaniedthe 
Queen of England, that he was con- 
triving some pretext to return; but Iwas 
astonished at his behaviour when he 
threw himself on his knees by the side 
of the bed and began to kiss the 
draperies of it with the most frantic 
expressions of passion.” The queen 
declared she was much embarrassed ; 
and this, combined with a feeling of 
displeasure at his want of self-com- 
mand in thus compromising her, pre- 
vented her from answering him. Mean- 
time the Countess de Launoi, the then 
lady of honour, sat at the head of the 
bed ; she was wise, virtuous, and aged, 
and commenced an awful lecture to 
the duke on his mad intrusion, telling 
him with much severity, that it was not 
the custom of France for the queen to 
listen to such folly, and approaching 
him, tried to make himrise. He re- 
sisted her, saying he was a stranger, and 
not ruled by French customs ; and con- 
tinued to address the queen aloud in 
the most tender strain. The queen at 
last replied with complaints of his au- 
dacity, and ordered him, in the severest 
tone, to rise and leave her. He obeyed ; 
and having had an interview with her 
in presence of her whole court, in which 
he did not demean himself a whit more 
discreetly, he departed from France 
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with the full intention of returning 
thither as soon as possible. 

All these adventures were immedi- 
ately carried to Louis XIII. interpreted 
by Richelieu much to the disadvantage 
of the queen, and occasioned the dismis- 
sal of several of her attendants. Putange, 
the equerry, was exiled; Madame de 
Feruel dame d’atour and sister-in-law 
to the Duchesse de Chevreuse was sent 
to England; and La Porte, the queen's 
physician, dismissed. 

The report has found its way even 
into the pages of generalizing history, 
that the passion of Buckingham for 
the consort of Louis XIII. occasioned 
the naval war waged between France 
and England from the year 1626 to 
1628, because Buckingham meant to 
appear again at Paris as an ambassador 
to treat for peace. Voltaire says, that the 
King of France and Richelieu taking 
advantage of the mania of Buckingham, 
induced Anne of Austria to write to him 
requesting him to delay the English 
expedition destined to relieve the siege 
of Rochelle ; but there is not a shadow 
of authenticity in this report. Louis 
XIII. proud, shy and sensitive, would 
not have -opened his mind sufficiently 
to command such a proceeding, nor 
would the fierce and jealous Richelieu 
have so far committed himself. 

While the fair qneen of Louis was 
thus making conquests and amusing 
herself, in revenge for the neglect of her 
husband, with the follies of the man 
who hoped to succeed him in her heart, 
the queen-mother was passing her time 
embroiled in politics, without having 
either a head or a heart fit for political 
employment. She was a restless mis- 
chief-maker—not by intention, but by 
constitution ; wherever she was, a series 
of broils and heart-burnings was sure 
to be in activity, not from a Machiavel- 
lian principle like herrelative Catherine 
de Medicis, but from pure folly and 
want of judgment anda habit of being 
ever colleaguing and tattling with some 
favourite, who was loved with intensity 
during the continuance of friendship 
and disliked when the hot fit was over. 
Marie de Medicis was an exact tran- 

. script of nine-tenths of the women on 
» the surface of modern society. 
. It was about the year 1626 that the 
queen-mother began to be conscious of 
e insidious enmity of the creature 
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whose fortunes she had pushed on to the 
highest pitch. Richelieu did not even 
then | open opposion it to her will, 
but she perceived that whatever she 
wished or proposed in affairs of state 
met with some mysterious and unac- 
ountable impediment. 

She, however, went on with alter- 
nate wrangling and reconciliations, till 
Richelieu had set his foot on the high- 
est step of power: this was in 1629, 
when he became cardinal and received 
the royal letters patent which made him 
prime minister. At this moment the 
queen-mother showed her resentment by 
dismissing him from the office of super- 
intendant of her household. The year 
was passed in a fierce struggle between 
the two for the mastery over the mind 
of Louis XIII. Apparently, Queen 
Marie obtained the victory, for Louis 
gave the haughty minister his dismissal. 
Marie triumphed. The crafty Riche- 
lieu requested one farewell interview 
with his royal master— Out of respect 
to his character as cardinal, the king, 
he said, could not refuse his parting be- 
nediction and adieu.” He was brought 
up the back stairs of the Louvre for 
this purpose; he remained one hour 
with the flexile king, and in that hour 
he resumed his empire over Louis. To 
the astonished party of the queen-mo- 
ther, who were all prepared to insult 
over the fallen premier, Louis XIII. 
presented Richelieu as his best friend 
and trusted minister, invested with 
higher powers than those of which he 
had recently been deprived ; socomplete 
was the revulsion, that the first day of 
November, on which this curious scene 
oceurred, was long called “the Day 
of the Dupes.” People really believed 
that the sovereign and his minister had 
conspired together for the purpose of 
making all parties unmask their true 
opinions. 

The utter ruin of Marie de Medicis 
swiftly followed the remarkable Journée 
de dupes. Inthe month of February, 
succeding it (1631) her inexorable ene- 
my obtained her arrest and detention 
at the Castle of Compeigne. The friend, 
the domestics, and even the menials of 
Marie were seized as prisoners and 
hurried to the dungeons of the Bastille. 
Her physician underwent the most 
rigorous confinement, and some say 
suffered the torture of the rack. 
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All the favour shown to the widow 
of Henry the Great, was the liberty of 
choosing what part of Europe she pre- 
fered as a place of exile, for banished 
from France Richelieu determined she 
. should be; well remembering that, 

twelve years before that period she had 

met with as complete a reverse, had 

headed a rebel army, and yet returned 
: to her former place in the counsels of 
her son. 

Without any difficulty she effected her 
escape from the Castle of Compeigne, 
and retired to Brussels. From thence 
she addressed the most imploring letters 
to her son; and when she found that 
application of no avail, she wrote as a 
supplicant to the Parliament of Paris 
—that parliament which she had often 
defied when regent, and told to con- 
cern itself merely with processes as a 
tribunal of judicature. Her appeal thus 
commences :— “ The supplication of 
Marie, Queen of France and Navarre 
since the 23d of February, 1631, ar- 
rested without accusation or suspicion 
of crime.” Her requests were moderate ; 
she did not ask to be restored to her 
rank at court, or her former authority 
in the king’s council, but merely to be 
allotted some royal abode in the pro- 
vinces of France, the payment of her 
debts, and a fixed revenue. This paper 
was nothing more than a weak and 
inefficient aggravation; she knew the 
parliament had no power to aid her, 
but by this time she tia evidently per- 
ceived her monstrous folly in flying 
from France, to which her ungrateful 
persecutor determined, with the whole 
strength of his indomitable firmness, 
that she should never return. It was 
the pleasure of Richelieu thatshe should 
retire to Florence, her native country, 
a measure to which Marie had an insu- 
perable objection. She had left her 
country as a great heiress, carrying into 
France the finest dowry and the richest 
collection of jewels that country had 
ever received with a queen—the very 
cabin of the galley that brought her 
to France was ornamented with pre- 
cious stones and rare panellings of 
jasper andebony, and her throne therein 
blazed with diamond fleur-de-lis, and 
the tortoises and cross in the arms of 
Medicis were formed of great rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls. In this pomp 
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and glory had she departed for France, 
and it was not marvellous that she 
should shrink from returning to her 
native Italy, despoiled and broken- 
hearted,—she who had so long wielded 
the sceptre of France, and whose chil- 
dren sat on the greatest thrones in 
Europe. 
Queen Marie is a noted instance of 
the folly of indulging in measures of 
exasperation without having the power 
of controlling her enemies. For several 
ears she wandered through the Rhen- 
ish German states, making Brussels her 
head-quarters, from whence she con- 
tinued to annoy the Court of France 
by every means—as mother to the king 
and his heir presumptive, Gaston, Duke 
of Orleans—she could contrive. She 
made a great parade of her consent to 
her youngest son’s marriage, because it 
was offensive to the king and Richelieu, 
an act which caused them to cut off her 
revenues, and leave her utterly without 
resources. In this distress, she craved 
an asylum with her daughter-in-law, 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of England. 
After Richelieu had tried in vain to 
combat, by every sort of intrigue and 
remonstrance, the moral feelings of duty 
and humanity which induced Charles 
I. to give shelter to the persecuted 
mother of his wife, he maliciously vowed 
to revenge himself by involving Eng- 
land in the flames of civil war, and that 
he would never remit his enmity to the 
King of England while his life lasted: 
but we think history has laid more 
emphasis on these threats than they 
deserved.* 
In the British Museum a letter is still 
preserved from Marie de Medicis to her 
daughter Henrietta Maria, requesting 
her to use her influence with Charles I. 
that her wine-merchant’s ship, taken by 
one of Charles I.’s cruisers, might be 
restored to him. There is a postscript 
in the queen-mother’s own hand, saying 
that the poor man had served her ae 
and faithfully, and that she should be 
grieved for his great loss, 
It is tothe honour of Henrietta Maria 
and her husband, Charles I., that when 


Pa 


* In the volumes lately published by M. Von © 
Raumer, the peculiar style of malignity in the 
correspondence of the French ambassador at the 
court of Charles, with his own coart, is a proo’ 
of this hatred of Richelieu. . 
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Marie de Medicis visited them in 1638, 
they received her with as much dis- 
tinction, and perhaps more personal 
reverence, than they would have done 
if she had still swayed the sceptre of 
France in plenary power. She was at 
this time little better than a fugitive 
from the wrathful persecution of her 
most ungrateful servant, Richelieu.— 
Charles and Henrietta were themselves 
just tottering on that abyss of calamity 
which, a few years after, left them 
throneless and homeless. But while 
they yet kept possession of regal state, 
they munificently shared it with their 
fugitive mother. The words of one of 
Queen Marie’s servants will prove how 
affectionately she was welcomed to 
England ;—* You shall only know,” 
says the Sieur de la Serre, historio- 
grapher of France, who accompanied 
his royal mistress in her visit to Eng- 
land, “that the Sieur Lebat, who offi- 
ciated as superintendent of her house- 
hold, had permission to mark with his 
chalk fifty separate chambers at St. 
James's, as her apartments, the whole 
furnished by the particular commands 
of the Queen of Great Britain, who 
seemed to convert all her ordinary di- 
versions into attention to give satisfac- 
tion to the queen, her mother.” 

But there was a personal trait of 
affection in Henrietta Maria, recorded 
by de la Serre, which spoke more for- 
cibly to the heart than any splendour 
of reception, and cost and trouble of 
furniture could have done. 

Charles had met his mother-in-law 
on the road from Harwich, and escorted 
her to London, where their entry was 
made with peculiar magnificence, of 
which our own annals and _ pictures 
extant of the procession are sufficient 
proof. 

““ When,” says de la Serre, who was 
present, “ the royal carriage, in which 
were (Jueen Marie and her son-in-law, 
entered the great quadrangle of St. 
James’s Palace, Queen Henrietta, on 
hearing the first flourish of trumpets, 
left her chamber, and descended the 
great staircase, to receive her august 
mother; she was accompanied by her 
children the Prince of Wales and Duke 
of York, and the two Princesses Mary 
and Elizabeth. The queen being then 
near her time, and in critical health, a 
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chair was placed for her majesty at the 
foot of the stairs, when on perceiving 
her royal parent, such was her anxiety 
to show her respect, that she arose, and 
advancing to the carriage, endeavoured 
with her trembling hands to open the 
door, which she was too weak to ac- 
complish. The moment her mother 
alighted, she fell on her knees before 
her, while her royal children knelt 
around her; the meeting was truly 
affecting.” 

The deep personal reverence paid by 
children to their parents in that age, we 
see, in this scene, broke through all the 
restraints of court etiquette; and the 
quadrangle of St. James’s Palace, which 
has been the scene of many an histori- 
cal event, was never, perhaps, more 
strangely distinguished than when the 
beautiful daughter of Henry the Great 
was kneeling on its stones with her 
royal children, to receive the blessings 
of a long absent mother. 

The arrival of the queen-mother of 
France was celebrated by the courtly 
rhymes of Waller :— 


“Great Queen of Europe! where thy off- 
spring wears 

All the chief crowns,* whose princes are 
thy heirs, 

As welcome thou to sea-girt Britain's shore, 

As erst Latona (who fair Cynthia bore) 

To Delos was; here shines a nymph as bright 

By thee disclosed with like increase of light. 

Why was her joy in Belgium confined? 

Or why did you so much regard the wind? 

Scarce could the ocean, though enraged, 
have tost 

Thy sovereign bark or landed, where the 
coast 

To thy child pays not tribute. Bencynthia so 

Among her royal progeny could go. 

Thy godlike race must sway the ageto come.” 


During the residence of Marie de 
Medicis at the English court, she en- 
deavoured to gain over Belliévre, the 
French ambassador, to pave the way 
for her return to France, but was un- 
successful, he having been enjoined by 
Richelieu to avoid an opportunity of 
meeting her. They did, however, meet 
at last, by means of a preconcerted plan 


* Louis XIII, ber son, King of France ; Eliza- 
beth, her eldest daughter, Queen of Spain; 
Henrietta Maria, her youngest child, Queen of 
Great Britain. 
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between Charles and Henrietta, and the 
interview took place in the Queen’s 
Gallery, at St. James's. The details of 
this rencontre with Belliévre, who was 
both surprised and embarrassed, are 
very interesting ; but as they would be 
too long for our memoir, we do not 
copy them. 

In 1639, Charles and Henrietta sent 
over Lord Germain to negotiate for 
Marie’s return to France; and the 
queen-mother, fearing the negotiation 
might not meet with the result she so 
anxiously hoped for, humbled herself a 
second time by writing with her own 
hand to Richelieu. It met with no hap- 
pier result than that of Lalen, whom 
she had charged to write on the sub- 
ject some few years before. The car- 
dinal feigned to be touched with the 
misfortune of the queen-mother, but, 
however, refused to solicit the prin- 
cess’s return. Her despair was at its 
height when she learned Louis’ had 
given a refusal to Lord Germain, which 
effectually deprived her of all hope of 
ever seeing her son or country again ; 
and her dread of returning to Tus- 
cany was so great, that she preferred 
being deprived of every possession ra- 
ther that make that country an asy- 
lum. 
In 1640, Richelieu, notcontented with 
having alienated Louis’s heart from 
Marie, commenced a series of intrigues 
with the English parliament, with a 
view to her expulsion from this king- 
dom ; her residence in it never ceasing 
to give him great uneasiness, and, more- 
over, he had never finally renounced 
his project of compelling her to re- 
tire to Florence. In 1641, Marie, to 
obtain the friendship of the Prince of 
Orange, solicited the marriage of his 
son with the English princess. The 
proposition of the Prince of Orange 
being accepted with joy by Charles and 
Henrietta, the marriage was celebrated 
in the month of June of that year. This 
alliance gave the queen-mother but a 
few short-lived hopes, for the Eng- 
lish people at last began to murmur 
against her. The English Parliament 
entreated Charles to no longer keep 
Marie in the kingdom. Charles was 
in too critical a situation to refuse ; he 
made, therefore, Marie feel the neces- 
sity in-which he found himself of beg- 
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ging her to quit England, testifying at 
the same time, the pain which he expe- 
rienced from being forced to withdraw 
from her his royal hospitality. 

Marie de Medicis did not leave Eng- 
land until the month of August, 1641, 
when the fortunes of her royal descend- 
ants were lowering still darker than 
her own. Lilly the astrologer, in his 
curious Life ra Death of King Charles, 
furnishes us with the following deserip- 
tive passage :— 

“J beheld the old queen-mother of 
France departing from London ; a sad 
spectacle of mortality it was, and pro- 
duced tears from my eyes to see an 
aged, lean, decrepit queen ready for 
her grave, necessitated to depart from 
hence, having no place of residence in 
the world lett her. She had been the 
most stately and magnificent woman of 
Europe, wife to the greatest king that 
ever lived, mother unto his heir, a king, 
and unto two queens.” 

She wished to return to Brussels, but 
her son-in-law, Philip IV., irritated by 
some intrigue or other during her re- 
sidence, denied her an asylum there. 
She then had recourse to the States of 
Holland, and ultimately embarked for 
that country from Dover towards the 
end of August, 1641, escorted by the 
Earl of Arundel. She staid a short 
time with her grand-daughter’s hus- 
band, the Prince of Orange, whose court 
was involved in as much agitation as 
that she had recently quitted. Towards 
the end of October, her wanderings 
ceased at Cologne, and her troubled 
life soon after. Before she was attacked 
with her mortal malady, it is said that 
the sharp sufferings of actual want were 
endured by her. During the winter of 
1642, she had no firing, and her at- 
tendants were obliged to cut up the 
tables and chairs, and afterwards more 
costly furniture to furnish fuel for her 
sick chamber. But these circumstances 
must have arisen from some occurrence 
of weather which chance at times in- 
flicts on a peculiar district, when high 
and low are forced to suffer together. 
She was at that time in possession of 
jewels sufficient to have bought a wil- 
derness of wood ; nay, the moveables 
would have sold for the purchase of 
firing. 

According to Arconville, whose ac- 


count is minute in its details, Marie de 
Medicis was attacked with her mortal 
illness, January 25th, 1642; gangrene 
soon made its appearance. She under- 
went several operations undertaken to 

reserve her life; but on the 3rd of 

ebruary, she sunk under her sufferings. 

The pope's legate, Chigi, was at Co- 
logne at this juncture ; he attended her 
in her last moments, and was urgent 
in prevailing on her to forgive Riche- 
lieu. She declared that she pardoned 
him all he had done against her ; this 
did not, however, satisfy her spiritual 
adviser, who urged her to send the car- 
dinal a ring as a token of her amity. 

** This is indeed too much,” replied 
the queen, and with these words on her 
lips, she expired.* 

The house in Cologne is still shown 
where she terminated her days at the 
age of sixty-nine. Her death produced 
little sensation at the court of France, 
where her son and her persecutor were 
both in a state of health which bowed 
them towards the grave. Louis XIIL., 
who had no more will of his own than 
a fawn in the folds of a boa-constrictor, 
testified passionate sorrow and remorse 
at hearing of the death of his mother. 
The sincerity of these feelings he tes- 
tified by the honours he paid her un- 
conscious clay after he was relieved 
from his mental thraldom by the death 
of his tyrannical minister. 

While Richelieu lived, the body of 
his victim rested in the humble tomb 
where she had found a refuge from her 
troubles ; but the March following the 
death of her persecutor (1643), the 
corpse of the unfortunate queen was 
sent for by her son, and carried in so- 
lemn state to France, being by the 
mee orders received in every town 
in his dominions with the utmost re- 
verence ; finally, it was interred at the 
Abbey of St. Denis, where her famous 
and fatal coronation had taken place. 

Marie de Medicis was the greatest 
patron of the arts France had ever seen 
since the time of Francis I. She was 
an artist herself, and there actually 
exist in some cabinets, proofs of her 


* The Art of Verifying Dates (a great autho- 
rity), declares she died July 3rd, 1642. But the 
tide of events leads us to adopt the date of Ar- 
conville. How could life have lasted till July, if 
gangrene had taken place January 25th ? 
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practical skill, she having engraved 
with her own hand, a portrait of herself 
on wood, the prints of which are by no 
means rare. Perhaps she drew the por- 
trait on the block previously to its being 
cut. She gave this block to her first 
painter, Philip de Champagne. 

Paris owes to her the Palace of the 
Luxembourg, which she commenced in 
1615, for a retreat after her regency 
terminated. It was built under the di- 
rections of Brosse, her architect, after 
the model of the famous Pitti Palazzo 
in her native Florence. Its walls were 
decorated by the superb paintings of 
Rubens, now transferred to the Museum 
of the Louvre. The promenade, called 
Cours de Reine, and the aqueduct of 
Arcueil, with the monastery of the Car- 
melites, Rue d’ Enfer, were the works 
of this queen. 

While Marie de Medicis wore away 
the years of her pilgrimage of exile, the 
fortunes of her daughter-in-law, Anne 
of Austria, had greatly improved. That 
princess had little reason to love her 
mother-in-law, but her noble, generous 
disposition occasioned her to espouse 
the cause of Marie de Medicis when 
that queen fell into such deep adver- 
sity ; and in the French court, after the 
exile of the queen-mother, the party of 
the two queens were considered as one ; 
in fact, all the women in France took 
part against Richelieu, and the haughty 
tyrant found this combination the most 
formidable he had ever experienced, 
and the best of the matter was, it 
finally triumphed by the re-union of 
the king and queen. 

The manner in which this desirable 
event was effected, by the agency of the 
admirable and virtuous Louise de la 
Fayette,* has already been detailed in a 
preceding memoir, to which we refer 
our readers, not being willing to tres- 
pass on our space by repetition. 

The year after the re-union of Louis 
XIII. and Anne of Austria, the queen 
was blessed with offspring ; the 5th of 
September, 1638, the heir of France 
was born. After the expectations of 
France had been so long disappointed, 
public expectation was much excited ; 
the people were on the qui vive for some 
marvellous event ; but itis singular that 


* See this Memoir and Portrait, Get. 1838. 
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the most extraordinary story which floats 
unexplained on the surface of history, 
should have been given to the world 
many years after the birth of Louis 
XIV., we mean that of the Iron Mask, 
who it has been affirmed, if any one, was 
the twin brother of this monarch, and 
the son of Anne of Austria. 

The truth of this strange tale wholly 
depends on the authenticity of the fol- 
lowing document, which we find in 
the historical collections of the Baron de 
Grimm, purporting to be a letter writ- 
ten by the Duchess de Modena, daugh- 
ter to the regent, Philip of Orleans, ad- 
dressed to her lover Maréchal de 
Richelieu. The original is said to be in 
existence. 

« Just before Queen Anne of Austria 
gave birth to Louis XIV., two herds- 
men presented themselves before the 
king, and told him they had had a re- 
velation, by which they foretold that the 
queen would give birth to two dau- 
phins, who would occasion a civil war.” 
The king wrote directly to Cardinal 
Richelieu, who returned for answer, 
“that he need not alarm himself, and 
requested him to send the two men to 
him ;” this was done, and the poor pro- 
phets were safely lodged in the prison 
of St. Lazare, and obliged perforce to 
hold their tongues. 

The queen was the next day, just at 
the time when the king rose from his 
dinner, brought to bed of a son, after- 
wards Louis XIV., in the presence of 
all the authorities usually witnesses at 
such atime ; all the proper documents 
were taken in writing, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s chamber was cleared. 

Four hours after, Madame Perronet, 
midwife to the queen, came and pri- 
vately informed the king that she had 
reason to expect that a twin would be 
born. The king sent for his chancellor, 
and both went privately to the queen’s 
apartment, who soon after gave birth to 
a second son, more beautiful and goodly 
than the first. The birth of this babe 
was attested by a written document, 
which was signed by the chancellor, 
Madame Perronet, the physician, and a 
nobleman in the confidence of the king, 
who was afterwards appointed governor 
to the unfortunate prince. 

Louis XIII. drew up himself, at three 
different times with chancellor, the 
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formule of the oath which he admi- 
nistered to all who were present at this 
second birth, by which they were bound 
never to reveal this important secret, 
excepting the dauphin should happen 
to die; to this cath was appended a 
vow never to discuss the matter among 
themselves. The infant prince was put 
under the care of Madame Perronet,* 
who was ordered to say, that it was the 
infant of a court lady that had entrusted 
it to her. 18 
Gaston of Orleans, the brother 

Louis XIII., had no male issue; the re- 
versionary expectations of the succes- 
sion of France, therefore, devolved, 
while Anne of Austria was childless, on 
the Great Condé, who was then, as 
Duke d’Enghien, manifesting those 
grand military talents which made him 
the hero of Europe. The unexpected 
progeny of the king and queen, there- 
fore, disappointed the hopes of several 
parties and caused a great ferment of 
discontent in the breasts of many in- 
dividuals, nor were there wanting re- 
ports of surreptitious offspring among 
these malcontents. These calumnies 


* When the child arrived at an age to be 
taken out of the hands of women, and con- 
signed to those of men, he was entrusted to the 
same nobleman that had been present at his 
birth. He settled himself with his pupil at 
Dijon, and from this place maintained a constant 
correspondence with Queen Anne of Austria, 
Louis XIV., and Cardinal Mazarine. He did not 
cease to be a courtier in his retirement, paying 
the concealed prince the same deference, as if 
he had been at the court of France. We cannot 
follow all the particulars of the duchess’s letter, 
but will add that the prince, after his suspicions 
had been raised by the veneration with which his 
governor treated him, privily examined a casket 
in which his mother’s letters were put, and by 
comparing himself with the portrait of the king, 
fully discovered the secret of his birth. This 
discovery led to the long imprisonment of 
himself and governor, and as the resemblance to 
his twin brother was marvellous and striking to 
all beholders, the poor prisoner’s features were 
concealed in a mask of black velvet with iron 
springs. : 

Louis XV. in his minority was very curious to 
know who this mysterious captive might be; he 
had promised some of his favourite courtiers to 
tell them, the day he attained his majority. On 
that day they crowded around him with questions 
on the subject, but he only answered: ‘* You 
cannot know it.” Madame Campan says, that 
Louis XVIIL made every inquiry possible after 


all documents had been destroyed by the re- 
volution. ; - : 
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were completely silenced by the birth 
of another son, September 21, 1640, 
when Anne of Austria became the mo- 
ther of Philippe, afterwards Duke of 
Orleans, the ancestor of the present 
reigning family of France. 

ing thus the joyful mother of heirs 
to France, Anne of Austria obtained 
the degree of power and consideration 
in the kingdom which was her just due ; 
and the declining health not only of the 
king, but that of the tyrant of France, 
Richelieu, caused all persons now to 
look up to the queen as the probable 
sovereign of France during a long re- 


gency. i 

This change in her prospects was 
borne by her with her usual greatness 
of mind ; it made no difference in her 
manners, and the friends who loved her 
in adversity found that she was indeed 
worthy of the device and motto she 
had assumed for herself. 

The device was a pomegranate: the 
motto— Not for my crown.”* 

The pomegranate being a fruit of 
much beauty and use, though its crown 
is worthless, the delicacy of this senti- 
ment showed that Anne of Austria was 
worthy of the blessings of private friend- 
ship; indeed, the devoted attachment 
of Ciara d’ Hautefort,* of Louise de la 
Fayette, and of the Duchesse de Chev- 
reuse, shows that she was capable of 
inspiring disinterested affection. 
Cardinal Richelieu preceded his royal 
master to the tomb ; he died in the full 

ossession of his office, December 4th, 
1619, in the fifty-second year of his age, 
and the eighteenth of his government, 
leaving the mantle of his power to Ma- 
zarine, a creature of his own, more sup- 
ple, but not less inclined to despotism 
than Richelieu himself. 

When Louis XIII. heard of the death 
of Richelieu, he merely said :— 

“Then there is a great politician 

me.” 

But the king's own days were num- 
bered ; he was fast sinking into the 
atrophy which terminated his life. He 
was not abandoned in the time of suf- 
fering and agony, but received to the 
last, the tenderest personal attentions 
from the queen. 

- Dubois, the king's valet-de-chambre, 


* November 1836, Portrait and Memoir. 
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who has left a very interesting detail of 
the death-scene of this monarch, men- 
tions a dialogue that passed between 
him and the young dauphin, who was 
then only four years old. About three 
weeks before the demise of Louis XIII. 
the ceremony of the dauphin’s baptism 
had been performed with great pomp, 
the principal godfather to the young 
prince being the Cardinal Mazarine, 
prime minister of France, and the god- 
mother Charlotte Marguerite,* mother 
to the Great Condé. 

After the ceremony the king asked 
the prattling dauphin whether he knew 
what his name was? 

“Yes,” replied the child, “I am called 
Louis XIV.” 

“Not yet, my son,” said the king 
solemnly, “but very soon, for such is 
the will of God.” 

The innocent child, who did not 
attach the slightest idea of losing his 
sire by his reply, testified the acutest 

“sorrow when the king’s approaching 
death was explained to him, and con- 
tinued to mourn for him in a manner 
extraordinary for his years. But this 
was not surprising when it is considered 
that all the affections of Louis XIII. 
were centred on his two beautiful 
infants. 

The king viewed the approach of 
death as the greatest of blessings, and 
professed himself weary of a life where 
those whom he loved the best had been 

_ always torn from him, and in many 
instances cut off, by an exercise of what 
seemed to be his own power. Though 
like his mother, it is probable he was 
by nature exceedingly averse to any- 
thing like blood or cruelty, 

Richelieu neither suffered him to 
enjoy the company of wife, brother, 
mother, or friend. The death doom of 
any person was sure to go forth for 
whom the king manifested an attach- 
ment. A heavy melancholy peace on 
the heart of Louis to his last hour. He 
expressed some satisfaction at hearing 
of the brilliant victories gained by the 
Great Condé his kinsman; he appointed 
Anne of Austria regent during the 
minority of his son, and composed him- 
self to die on the 14th of May, the 
anniversary of his father’s assassination, 


* See this Memoir and Portrait, Dee, 1836. 
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leaving acharacter much misrepresented 
by history. 

The vigorous but despotic ministry 
of Richelieu had pushed France to a 
high pitch of prosperity, and in this 
state it was found by Anne of Austria 
when she assumed the reins of govern- 
ment for her infant son. 

She was assisted by the able and 
artful Mazarine, who, with a very hand- 
some person and fascinating manners, 
soon established himself in the good 
graces of the queen-regent. There are 
many proofs, notwithstanding the scan- 
dals of that day, that the queen-regent 
limited her regard for this great man 
to a complacent friendship, and that he 
was repulsed with the utmost majesty 
of reproof if he ever ventured on the 
slightest liberty which showed that he 
forgot their relative stations; but the 
evidence of eye-witnesses of the con- 
duct of a royal personage is never 
believed till all self-interest has been 
placed out of the question by death; 
therefore, during her life, the name of 
Anne of Austria was implicated with 
that of Cardinal Mazarine in the float- 
ing scandals of a time of great political 
agitation. Madame Motteville has left 
a description of Queen Anne when she 
assumed the regency. 

“ Being recalled to court after I had 
quitted it for some years, 1 wished to 
compare the a appearance as she 
was when I left her, with what I at 
present found her. Perhaps the idea 
of her now being the sovereign of 
France gave her in my eyes a more 
majestic demeanour than she possessed 
during her unhappiness; yet she never 
appeared more amiable, nor more beau- 
tiful, and she always outshone the fair- 
est in her circle. At the time when I 
was driven from her court, she wore 
her hair, according to the fashion of 
that day, in a round coiffure, much 
créped and loaded with powder, and 
now she wore it in falling curls. She 
had lost some of the aalcace of her 
bloom, and her nose, always aquiline, 
had assumed a decided character ; ac- 
cording to the Spanish custom she wore 
a good deal of rouge, but she was always 
dazzlingly fair ; a finer skin than her’s 
was never seen. Her eyes were per- 
fectly beautiful ; sweetness and majesty 


met in them, and their hazel tint made_ 


their glances more lively. Her mouth _ 


was little, and of vermillion hue; the 
slight fullness about the lips, which 
bespoke: her of the house of Austria, 
was not exaggerated into a defect, but 
was positively a beauty. The form of 
her face was fine, and her brow noble. 
Her hands and arms were surpassing 
in loveliness; their fame had been pub- 
lished throughout Europe, but nothing 
the poets could say regarding their 
form and whiteness could exaggerate 
their beauty. Her throat was fine, her 
stature majestic, and her person inclined 
to fullness. Her mien was lofty with- 
out being proud. Her style of beauty 
inspired the hearts of those who saw 
her with a tenderness ever united with 
veneration and respect. She was, in 
addition to her other excellencies, sin- 
cerely pious, having received early reli- 
gious impressions from her mother, 
Marguerite of Austria, who died in the 
odour of sanctity.” 

The queen-regent was very delicate 
respecting the quality of every sort of 
linen that approached her person.— 
France could scarcely furnish cambric 
fine enough for her use. One day 
when she was particularly fastidious 
in rejecting different pieces of cambric 
brought for ‘her approval, Mazarine 
said to her :— 

“ Madame, if ever you should be 
condemned in the next world, your 
purgatory will be to sleep in Holland 
sheets” : 

She was passionately fond of flowers, 
‘but could not bear the smell of roses, 
nor even endure the sight of them 
when painted. Some other instances 
have been found before and since of 
this strange antipathy. 

Anne of Austria, at the commence- 
ment of her regency, was forced to 
continue the war against her brother, 
Philip IV., whom, nevertheless, she 
tenderly loved. The victory of Roeroi, 
which gave lustre to her government, 
was won against her brother and native 
country. The war continued till 1647, 
and on the termination of it the people 
of France rushed into the civil war 
called the Fronde, which promised to 
be as calamitous and as destructive to. 
royalty as the contemporary parlia- 
mentary war going on in England. 

The origin was much the same: the 
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Fronde was simply the struggle of the 
parliament of Paris for its legislative 
rights, while a faction of the aristocracy 
took part with the malcontent civilians. 
There was a grand struggle in the 
seventeenth century between royalty 
and the people, each wished for a law- 
less extinction of their power. The 
kings of Europe chose to be despotic 
after the example of those of Spain, 
where Philip II. had succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the Cortes: the people had 
a strong bias for establishing republics. 
As these extremes could not meet, civil 
--war was the consequence, which was 
raging at the same era in England, 
Holland, and France. Infinite sorrow 
and suffering to the great body of the 
people in either country was the result. 
Anne of Austria had acted uncon- 
scientiously in making herself absolute 
regent. Her husband, witha degree of 
moral justice for which no one has 
given him credit, even when relatin 
the circumstances, had by his will left 
the government of the country, during 
the minority of his infant son, in her 
hands, with the wholesome and rational 
restraint of a council; but the queen 
observed not these proper restrictions. 
The consequence was the war of the 
Fronde. As for the odd name of this 
war, no one agrees whence it was de- 
rived, but it appears to have originated 
from a bitter point of wind, either north 
or north-east, so termed, which puts 
people in an ill-humour, This,is im- 
plied in some lines of Barillon :— 


Un vent de Fronde, 
S’est levé ce matin, 
Je crois qu ’il gronde 
Contre le Mazarin. 
Un vent de Fronde 
S’est levé ce matin. 
Memoirs of ee: « Montpensier, 
Vol. 1. 


Cardinal de Retz explains the origin 
of the term somewhat differently :— 

_ “ Bauchoument happened to say in 
jest that the parliament acted like the 
schoolboys in the ditches of Paris, who 
sling® stones, and run away when they 
see the beadle, but meet again as soon 
as he turns his back. This was thought 


a very pretty comparison. It came to 


< is the French for a sling. 
A A—VOL. X1V.—aPRIL, 1839. 
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be a subject for ballads, and upon the 
peace between the king and parliament 
it revived, and was applied to those 
who were not accommodated with: the 
court, and wé studied to give it all pos- 
sible currency, because we observed it 
augmented the heat of the people. We 
therefore resolved that night to wear 
hatbands, made in the figure of a sling, 
and had a great quantity of them made, 
ready to be distributed among a parcel 
of blunt fellows, and we wore them 
ourselves last of all; for it would have 
looked like much affectation, and have 
spoiled all, had we been the first in the 
mode. It is inexpressible what influ- 
ence this trifle had upon the people ; 
their bread, hats, gloves, handkerchiefs, 
fans, garnitures, were @ la mode de 
Fronde, and we ourselves were more in 
the fashion by this toy than in reality. 
And the truth is, we had need of all 
our shifts to support us against the 
whole royal family.’* 

The Fronde rebellion was at its height 
in 1648, the very year stained with the 
murder of Charles I. in England. 

The queen-regent could no longer 
appear abroad without being insulted ; 
she was called by no other name than 
that of Dame Anne, or if any other 
epithet was added, it was sure to be a 
vile one. The populace reproached her 
most virulently with her supposed fond- 
ness for Mazarine, and what was still 
more insufferable, her ears were filled 
wherever she went with the grossest 
ballads and lampoons. 

She was now obliged, January 6th, 
1649, to fly from Paris with her chil- 
dren and her minister, and to retire to 
St. Germain’s ; she was even reduced 
to pawn the crewn jewels in order to 
obtain the necessaries of life. The 
young king was in want of everything, 
and was forced to dismiss his 
because they could not be paid or fed. 
Indeed, the royal fugitives from Eng- 
land, Queen Henrietta Maria and her. 
children, could scarcely be supplied 
with sufficient money for their personal 
wants. 

The queen-regent, with tears in her 
eyes, besought the Great Condé to pro- 
tect the young king; and this idol of 


* Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz. 
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the popular party veered with singular 
inconsistency from the parliament to 
the queen, and back again, till it is 
nearly impossible to trace his motives 
or movements, excepting it is known 
that his heart was with the royal family, 
but he was actuated by a deep hatred 
of Mazarine, whose banishment he at 
one time procured to Cologne. 

Perhaps the example of the horrid 
military despotism established in Eng- 
land by Cromwell, which had succeeded 
a republic as its natural consequence, 
tended more than anything to pacify 
the contending parties in Paris, who 
naturally thought that one despot was 
better than thirty thousand ; they there- 
fore subsided into tranquillity about the 
year 1654. Mazarine then returned in 
triumph from exile, and the young king 
coming soon after of age, that era of 
magnificence commenced which is still 
called the Augustan age of France. 

The young king was in love with 
the most beautiful of Cardinal Maza- 
rine’s nieces, Marie Mancini, whosprung 
from an Italian family of low origin; 
the nieces of the cardinal were not 
even the daughters of a gentleman, yet 
Mazarine secretly meditated the mad 
ambition of placing Marie on the throne 
of France, but he dreaded the high 
spirit of the queen. Willing to sound 
her thoughts on the matter, ms affected 
to lament that he feared the king’s pas- 
sion would lead him to marry Marie. 

“If the king were capable of thus 
lowering himself,” was the reply of 
Anne of Austria, “I would, with my 
second son and the nation, array myself 
against him, and against you.” 

Had the queen ever compromised her 
own character, by allowing any undue 
liberty to Mazarine, she could not thus 
have answered, yet this celebrated reply 
is one of the best authenticated facts in 
history. 

The queen saw her son united to her 
own niece, the Infanta Marie Theresa,* 
daughter of her brother, Philip IV. 
Mazarine died the year after this al- 
liance was completed. Meantime, Anne 
of Austria, afflicted with an agonising 
and incurable malady, could no longer 
enjoy the high prosperity to which her 
house had arrived. 

* See this Portrait and Memoir, June, 1835. 
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She suffered at the same time from a 
cancer and a cancerous eruption of the 
most malignant description. She bore 
her intense miseries with exemplary 
resignation. On one occasion she was 
known to bare her once beautiful arms, 
and show them to the vain and giddy 
beauties of the Court : 

“See, ladies,” she said, “these are the 
arms once celebrated throughout Eu- 
rope for their incomparable beauty, and 
what are they now the hand of 
has touched the pride of the flesh? yet 
can I truly say it is good for me that I 
have been thus afflicted.” She con- 
tinued in this holy frame of mind till her 
death. 

The best trait in the character of 
Louis XIV. was the attention he paid 
to his suffering mother ; he left all his 
pleasures and all his magnificence to sit 
whole days and nights within the cur- 
tains of her bed, supporting her tortured 
form in his arms or on his bosom, hu- 
mouring the restlessness of her anguish 
with exemplary patience. Although 
the malodour arising from her dreadful 
malady made the room insufferable to 
her attendants, the filial duty of the 
young king was never wearied. 

She was released from existence the 
20th of January, 1666, at the age of 64 
years. Her only fault was the assistance 
she gave to Mazarine in the establish- 
ment of absolute power. Her - con- 
sidered that the despotic power he 
sessed, which he walaed kighty; ja 
left as a fatal inheritance to his unfor- 
tunate descendants), was wholly owing 
to his mother’s firmness in the war of 
the Fronde. Louis X1V. found that 
walking into the senate of his country 
just as he left the chase, in his huntin 
garb, with hisriding whip in his hand, 
and dismissing it arrogantly from its 
legislative duties for ever, wasa task as 
easy as Cromwell’s more celebrated 
exploit of thrusting the speaker out of 
his chair, and clearing the House of 
Commons with his band of armed 
despots. 

Louis XIV. committed this wick- 
edness with impunity in his insolent 
boyhood, just after he came of age, but 
his mother’s regency is guilty of the 
ee wrong of preparing the way for 

estroying the freedom of this distin- 
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guished assembly, which retained much 
of the old Frankish justice and wis- 
dom: anassembly respected by St. Louis, 
by Charles the Wise, by Louis XII., 
father of his people, honoured by Henry 
the Great, and all the best princes of 
the royal line. Had Anne of Austria 
brought up her son with due reverence 
for the ancient laws of his country, 
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the horrors of the French revolution 
might have been spared. 

This was the chief, if not the only 
fault of magnitude committed by Anne 
of Austria ; had she never reigned her 
life would have been nearly blameless. 
As a woman she was good and amiable, 
asa sovereign she committed one great 
and irreparable error. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA, 


Magnificently coloured from the original, painted from life by Rubens, in the 
Luxembourgh Gallery. 


The graceful dress of her country 
well became the majestic person of 
Anne of Austria, and as she usually 
wore the Spanish costume, it gave a 
tone to the works of the fine painters 
of her era, who afterwards brought it 
to the perfection seen in the portraits 
of Vandyke. 

The fair hair of Anne of Austria is 
braided under an emerald and pearl 
coronet at the top of her head: the 
hair is parted with a few curls low on 
the front, and on each side are short 
clusters of curls. Vandyke’s portraits 
are often seen in this style, with the 
exception that the curls are long fall- 
ing ringlets, depending lower than the 
throat ; a wonderful improvement on 
this costume, which we recommend to 
the noble ladies who mean to adopt the 
style of this portrait in court dress for 
the approaching season—such dress be- 
ing afterwards most eligible for fancy 
balls ; this is, at present, the routine of 
the high ton at Paris and Vienna, of 
which the beautiful Archduchess So- 
phia is an instance, whose antique royal 
costume is the admiration of the impe- 
rial court. But to proceed with our 
description: the row of throat pearls 
is the only necklace worn by Anne of 
Austria, the rest of the parure of jewels 
being distributed over the tabs of the 
corsage surrounding the waist and on 
the shoulders. 

The dress is of rose-coloured satin, 


trimmed with rich gold lace ; the cor- 
sage is pointed, has three rows of gold 
lace down the front, richly studded 
with emeralds and pearls in clusters. 
The ruff is square and high at the 
back ; there is a continuation of clasps 
of jewels on each side, which meet 
under a magnificent brooch of emeralds 
on the front of the bust; these are to 
clasp the dress at pleasure up to the 
throat when the ruff assumed a round 
form, an arrangement desirable when 
we remember that even so late as the 
seventeenth century, royal ladies some- 
times appeared in processions on horse- 
back in full dress. The sleeves are of 
the full hanging form lined with white 
satin, open from the epaulettes and clasp- 
ed ah a jewel just above the wrist ; 
when tinelasped! they are so long as 
nearly to reach the ground, and are in 
this state exceedingly graceful : the 
tight under-sleeves are of gold and 
pale green brocade, with ruffles at the 
wrists. 

The skirt has a slight tendency to 
the hoop form, merely to support the 
train and gathers at the back ; the 
train is of no length, only an elegant 
sweep. The gold bordering surrounds 
it and passes up the front, where it is 
ornamented by little puffs and tags. In 
the front of the skirt slashes are cut 
to show the white satin lining. The 
queen holds in her right hand a large 
gold fan. 
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THE SCARF. 


The tender cast of woman’s gentle form 
Shrinks from contention with the strong and bold ; 

But her heart’s glow is full, and deep, and warm, 
Beyond what quickens frames of sterner mould. 

A lady loved a knight, and scarce repress'd 

The pure emotions of her youthful breast ; 

His love untold she knew—her eye could see 

What words despoil of half its fervency. 


How should words tell what beauty tells the heart ? 
Faint echo of the thrilling voice of love— 

Words are the offspring of mere mortal art, 
And beauty has a language from above. 

Their’s was the sweeter and the stronger faith 

That was not whisper’d even with a breath ; 

But from afar the gathering cry of strife 

Resounds ;—the savage stake of war is—life. 


Bold blood shall flow in many a rippling brook— 
The knight must to the field—with truth o’erflows 

His too full heart—and in his earnest look 
Simplicity gave strength to all that rose 

From soul to lip spontaneous —she was thrill’d 

With all the joys of fond, fond hope fulfill’d. 

Not e’en to hush her heart the maiden strove ; 

But candid, graceful, blushing, look’d her love. 


The sun was up that call’d him from his hold ; 

And o’er his mail she bound a silken gauze 
All glittering with embroidery of gold, 

So beautiful, that what in truth it was, 
It seem’d to be—a pledge of love. The hand 
Which o’er that work had toil’d with high command 
Now trembled, bashful of its skilfulness, 
Though but for love it might have trembled less. 


"Twas from her bower the maiden came ; nought there 

Was fashion’d to rough hands or purpose rude. 

But gentleness embalm’d the chasten’d air, 

And voice, or step uncouth, durst not intrude. 
There kindness temper’d word, and look, and thought ; 
And there, full many a day the lady wrought 
In her own soft abode, secure, alone, 

With skill and care which none but lovers own. 


And while her dexterous hand, with graceful art, 
Ran o’er the glowing tissue ; each point shone 

With some young dreaming of a maiden’s heart! 
So o’er the cygnet broods the snow-white swan— 

So o’er that silken mist the lady bent 

Her fond existence, and while thus intent, 

To her time’s tide ebb’d on with sweetness rife, 

A rosy, sparkling, blissful stream of life. 


The Scarf. 


Here Fancy call’d within her magic scope : 
The hidden destinies of future hours, 
And all was glad—a bright May-morn of hope 
All gaudy with its sunshine and its flowers. 
Flits now that scarf amid the stirring scene 
Of warfare—far from ladye bow’r—'tis seen 
’Mid arms, and plumes, and banners proudly spread, 
And steeds that rouse the dust with fretful tread. 


Swells the loud clarion o’er the slumb’ring plains, - 
’ And echo’s mellow voice returns the sound. 
Music should tell of gladness ; but those strains 

Speak but of glory to the host around ! 

And glory isolates the heart from all 

That binds it to the earth—save honour’s call ; 

There rings defiance in that martial breath— 

The peal of those who tramp the way to death. 


What order reigns throughout the vast array; 
How each appointment, carefully complete, 
Portends the peril of the coming fray 
When foe and fast-advancing foe shall meet. 
They come—see—wildly tossing in the throng, 
Deep in the struggle of the fierce and strong, 
The scarf—where all their fury thousand’s pour— 
Skims, bravely dancing to the battle’s roar. 


Oh! tranquil home! sweet bow’r! where undisturb'd, 
Each pulse that beats more sweetly to the soul 

Securely flow’d, and all that should be curb’d 
Of wayward passion slept in deep control ! 

Abode of peace! is yon thy love-gift? yon 

The lady’s toil that spurs its wearer on 

*Mid deeds of terror—dauntlessly to share 

All that the reckless can inflict or bear? 


’Tis mockery, the work of softer art— 

Of all that tends o’er life to cast a charm— 
Bids him be worthy of a gentle heart, 

And deal red slaughter with a hero’s arm. 
Thou knightly scarf, with what emotions swell 
Those countless bosoms! with them does there dwell 
One kindly impulse? Ere the day be won, 
What impulse ask ye? Battle has but one. 


Disorder and confusion seem to reign 
Where late the legions strictly marshall’d stood : 
But seeks each heart and hand along the plain 
In deadly unison of purpose—blood ! 
In cordiality of fell intent 
For mutual havoc did they meet, to vent 
In dire destruction ev'ry ener, 
Which wrath and fiendish er rin supply. 


They met, the plains with human gore to dye, 
To fill the smiling vales with objects dread, 

With wounds, with moanings of deep agony, 

And the distortion of the pale-faced dead. 
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The Scarf. 


For this they met ; for this they train’d their bands ; 
For this, to use of arms were skill’d their hands; 
For this assiduous ere they took the field, 

They learn’d how best to smite, how best to shield. 


’Tis done—'tis hush’d ; and soil’d and wet with gore 
Full many a splendid garment hugs the dust, 
The fearful work of rage—the conflict o’er, 
Now daunts the eye averted in disgust. 
Anon, in courtly halls the Scarf as bright, 
Or still more radiant, beams with vict’ry’s light, 
Honour’d and welcomed from the field of strife, 
Prized by the peril of a precious life. 


The hand by which ’twas given now gently press’d 
The arm encircled by its welcome girth. 

Joy crowns the beautiful, the brave, pe blest— 
Blest as if sorrow dwelt no more on earth. 

Fair damsel ! in the proud and happy mood 

That now dispels thy fond solicitude, 

Has there come o’er thee not one passing thought 

Of those whose hearts, like thine, were terror-fraught ? 


Of those who learned the tidings of the fray— 
With brimful eyes, and bosoms big with woe— 
Does it not touch thee on that glorious day, 
How many hearts were riven at each blow ? 
Nor whom in broken visions of the night 
The clang of arms and bleeding forms affright ? 
Thy heart is glad ; nor can it reckon now, 
What cost the palm that decks thy hero’s brow. 


Triumphal badge of pride and power, how few J 
Can look on thee and feel their hearts not yearn ? 
Thy magic wreath so fascinates the view, 
That thy true worth the fall’n alone discern ! 
Thou victor’s bride! list! list! what ear but thine 
Should learn the feats for which bright laurels twine. 
Brave friends are gone ; they sleep in honour’s grave, 
And mark what signal fruits fair vict’ry gave. 


Where long, with foot tenacious of the field, 
Trod stubborn resolution, wild dismay 
Is spread—the vanquish’d fly—they yield 
The harvest of the strife—the conqueror’s prey. 
Yon city’s groaning portals open wide 
As war pours in its formidable tide ; 
The air resounds with exultation’s shout, 
And high o’er head victorious standards flout. 


The chariots with their men-at-arms roll by : 

Now foot, now horsemen, occupy the strand, 
Stern confidence is knit in every eye, 

A fearful welcome glitters in each hand. 
With the glad trumpet mingles, as they come, 
The silver cymbal’s gingling voice ; the drum, 
The rolling drum, whose animating beat 
Seems, while it marks the step, to urge the feet. 


The Scarf. 


The lively carol of the shrill-toned fife, 

The shining arms, rich mail, and tramping horse ; 
The innumerable host, all full of life 

And triumph, signalise the victor’s course. 
The eye can gather gladness far and near ; 
Gladness in ev'ry sound salutes the ear ; 
Rank after rank through all the host is glad, 
Yet awe rides with them, and the heart is sad. 


There—there—the captives—war—the pageantry 
Without that spectacle were incomplete ; 
Mark how it swells the pride of victory 
To lead the valiant humbled by defeat. 
Read, read those haggard looks of mute despair— 
All lost—home—children—wives—is written there ! 
All lost—save life—and that a life of thrall, 
Crown, crown their anguish with a victor’s gall. 


Valour! thou art the lightning of the storm ! 
Thy brightest flash forebodes the deepest ill! 

Conquest, thou tempter! in thy fairest form 
Thy path lies over death and ruin still. 

What though a day, an hour perchance, has put 

The riches of a province at thy foot ? 

Though luxury profuse around thee flow, 

Tis wrung from want, and bitterness, and woe. 


Revels the victor in his right—excess 

Spares not the last fond hope of the forlorn, 
Heeds not the yearning bowels of di 

That sue for pity, and is met with scorn. 
The weak shall feed the strong ; deep, deeper stoop 
Heads which e’en now with poignant sorrow droop : 
This, this is glory ; this what might and fraud, 
And evil passion bid the world applaud. 


’Tis a debasing of a noble name 
To call that valour which delights in blood, 

Which seeks its meed in trophies, spoil, rule, fame— 
Its element in battle’s crimson flood. 

That is true valour—courage—that alone 

Whose honest aid right, justice, virtue, own ; 

Whose generous weapon gleams but to oppose 

The foul invader of our home’s repose. 


So bursts its ardour, sacred and sublime, 
The bulwark of the virtuous and the free ! 

While the fell scourge that roams from clime to clime, 
Disporting in the world’s calamity, 

But gluts licentiousness and pride by turns, 

And joyless still its hell of passion burns ; 

The soul’s bright harvest, grateful blessings shower 

On him who shields us from oppression’s power. 


jaar; if Heaven bless thee with a son, 
ell him rapacity is ever slack 

To hush war’s horrid clamour. Bid him shun 
Shame and dishonour in unjust attack. 
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Tell him the highest courage is not shown 

In reeking fields, in countless hosts o erthrown! 
Danger and death full many a heart has braved 
To sink in pride, in pleasure’s toils enslaved. 


Let not the hideous scene of carnage claim 
The toil of thy fair hand. Go, fill the part 
Which He who made thee gentle, gave to tame 
The headlong impulse of man’s ruder heart. 

Thy soft dominion o’er his will exert, 

The swelling tide of passion to avert ; 

So shall he, docile to thy kindly sway, 

From things that make not happy turn away. 


Go, tell the proud the duty of high birth, 

To teach with high example self-command ; 
To humanize the humbler child of earth 

Let great possessions greater souls expand ; 
Plucking out seeds of bitterness and strife, 
Not urging, prodigal of human life, 
Blind thousands on, in bloodshed to debate 
The vain and unjust quarrels of the great. 


PENSEE.—No. VIII. 


DANAE. 


I saw a flower in a pathless wood 

Deep-hidden in a mazy labyrinth 

Of rank wild grass, briars, and prickly leaves ; 
*T was a strange donjon for so fair a thing, 
Dreary, and dark, and rude: but as I gazed 
On its transparent hues and bending grace, 

A golden sunbeam stealing from a cloud, 

Alit on the green summit of the wood, 

And, lover-like, heeding no obstacles, 

Toil’d through the clustering foliage and thick shade 
Of interwoven boughs, through tangled brake, 
Briar, and branching fern, and tarried not, 

Till, having reached its bourne, it smiling lay 
On the white bosom of that lonely flower. 

It was a pleasant sight to see how soon 

The pretty prisoner raised its drooping head. 
And gave back smile for smile ; and opening wide 
Its leaves, that erst were folded, seem to woo 
The shining guest still nearer to its heart. 

It was a pleasant sight ; and while I eyed 

Their amorous dalliance, many a pie thought 
Arose unsummoned. Fancy, too, put forth 
Her wanton witchery, and lured me far— 

A willing wanderer—I scarce can tell 

Whither, so rapid was her sunny flight, 

The merry elfin led : but once methought, 
Twining the flow’ret in her rainbow wreath, 
She bore it, followed by the golden beam, 


| To by-gete ages and to distant climes ; en. a 


And called it Daniie. 


CHAPTER I. 


On a cold but fine night towards the 
end of the autumn of the year 1340, a 
solitary cavalier was seen proceeding at 
a swift pace along the narrow pathway 
bordering the left bank of the Rhine. 
To have judged by the lateness of the 
hour, and the speed with which the 
traveller was progressing, one would 
have supposed that heintended stopping 
for the night at the little town of Ober- 
winter, which he had just entered, but 
such was not the case ; he proceeded at 
the same pace through several of its 
narrow and circuitous streets, with 
which he seemed familiar, and in a brief 
space was seen quitting the town by an 
opposite gate to the one by which he 
had entered it a few minutes previously. 
At the moment the drawbridge was 
lowering behind him, the full moon, 
hitherto invisible, burst through her 
dusky veil, and coming forth in all her 
brilliant and resplendent lustre, shone 
calmly and peacefully amidst the moving 
masses of clouds whose fantastic forms 
were fast rolling along the azure canopy 
of heaven. We will avail ourselves of 
this fugitive ray to take a rapid glance 
at the nocturnal traveller. He was a 
man of about forty-eight or fifty years 
of age ; in frame strongly built and ath- 
letic, and in height below what is deno- 
minated the middle size. As the coun- 
try through which he was travelling 
was at that period in a state of perfect 
tranquillity, he had divested himself of 
his weighty helmet and affixed it to his 
saddle-bow, replacing it by a sort of 
capuchon, composed of steel net-work 
or mail, lined with cloth, forming a 
complete screen against the cold night 
air, and which, when his helmet occu- 
ied its wonted place, fell in a point 
ween his shoulders. Nature had 
likewise bountifully furnished his head 
with an equally warm covering, in be- 
stowing an abundant crop of hair, over 
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which time had already commenced its 
ravages, and which, falling in thick 
profusion round his face, gave a milder 
cast to features which in youth might 
have been called stern, but which, with 
the grizzly accompaniment we have just 
noticed, had now assumed the grave 
and peaceable expression of that of the 
lordly lion. As to his rank, that could 
have only been a secret to those who 
were ignorant of the science of heraldry. 
On his helmet was displayed his crest— 
the coronet of a count, together with a 
naked hand and arm, the former grasp- 
ing an unsheathed rapier ; while upon 
his shield, suspended from the other 
side of his saddle, were emblazoned 
upon a red ground the three stars, 
os two and one, of the house of 

omburgh, one of the most noble as 
well as the most ancient of all Germany. 
For the benefit of such of our readers 
as wish to be more intimately acquainted 
with the personage in question, we shall 
add that the Count Karl de Homburgh 
was on his return from Flanders, 
whither he had been sent by Louis V., 
Emperor of Bavaria, to give the assist- 
ance of his good sword to Edward IILI., 
King of England, who, eighteen months 
previously, had received the title of 
vicar-general of the empire ; and who 
(thanks to the twelve months’ truce 
which he had just signed with Philip 
de Valois, at the intercession of Madame 
Jeanne, sister to the French monarch, 
and mother of the Count de Hainaut), 
had restored the cavalier to momentary 
liberty. 

Arrived at the village of Melhem, 
the traveller quitted the direct road 
which he had pursued since he left 
Coblentz, and turned at once into a 
pathway leading through some private 
domains. In an instant man and horse 
had plunged into a deep ravine; but 
ahebily re-appearing at the opposite 
side, they again followed a narrow path 
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leading across the common, and with 
which they both seemed evidently well 
acquainted. In fact, at the expiration 
of about five minutes more, the noble 
animal reared his head, and shaking 
his long mane neighed loudly as though 
to give notice of his approach. Though 
evidently fatigued after a long day’s 
journey, he no longer needed the en- 
couraging voice of his master to impel 
him onwards, for doubling his speed he 
shortly left the little village of Godes- 
berg in the distance ; and, quitting the 
path that conducts from Rolendseck to 
Bonn, and taking the second turning to 
the left, they came in sight of the 
castle, situated on the top of the hill, 
and which had either received its name 
from, or bestowed one upon the pre- 
viously named village. 

The Castle of Godesberg was then 
evidently the destination of the cavalier, 
but the moment the edifice appeared in 
view he perceived to his regret that he 
would arrive amidst the bustle and ani- 
mation of a féte. As he advanced up 
the steep and winding pathway, con- 
ducting from the base of the hill to the 
principal entrance of the castle, he ob- 
sm 5 that the whole of the apartments 
at the front of the building were bril- 
liantly illuminated. He could even 
distinguish, through the soft flowing 
draperies that shaded the windows, the 
shadows of the various groups as they 
stood in converse, and the figures of the 
dancers as they flitted lightly from 
place to place. 

Although Count Karl de Homburgh 
would have preferred arriving at any 
other moment than the one when his 
friends were surrounded by guests, he 
nevertheless continued his way, and 
after a few moments reached the en- 
trance of the castle. The great court- 

ard was filled with grooms, valets, 
aes and litters. The count had 
scarcely dismounted ere he was sur- 
rounded by a number of grooms, all 
eager in their proffers of service to him- 

f and his steed, but the cavalier would 
not part so easily from the faithful com- 
are of his dangers ; he therefore led 

im by the bridle to an inner court, 
and placed him in the stables set apart 
fi the use of the landgrave’s own stud, 
and it was not until he had seen Hans 
receive his hearty supper and his clean 


_jection impressed upon the features be- 
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and comfortable litter laid, that he 
would suffer himself to be conducted to. 
the house. 

The count, as he paused at the en- 
trance of the principal saloon, threw a 
rapid glance at the gay scene before 
him. The féte seemed at its height. 
The velvet embroidered suits of the 
men, the richly emblazoned robes of 
the ladies, the sparkling of jewels, the 
lustre of the numerous lights, multi- 
plied ad infinitum in the large and 
costly mirrors, resembled one of those 
scenes of splendour commonly attri- 
buted to the wand of the enchanter. 
He gazed on, and he felt a thrill of 
satisfaction as he remarked that amongst 
the youth assembled, the flower of all 
was the young Otho, and that amidst 
the fair and noble dames, the Lady 
Emma shone the fairest; the one was 
the son, the other the wife, of his friend 
and brother in arms, the Landgrave 
Ludwig of Godesberg. 

The strange and unlooked-for ap- 
pearance of our cavalier as he advanced 
a few paces amidst the joyous assembly, 
created an almost chilling sensation. 
The dark meshes of his steel armour 
(for like Wilhem when he appeared to 
Leonora, he was wholly cased in battle 
array) contrasted singularly with the 
bright hues and soft texture of the 
silks and velvets with which he was 
surrounded. All eyes were turned upon 
him, with, however, the exception of 
those of the master of the revels, who, 
standing at an opposite door, his eyes 
intently fixed upon some particular ob- 
ject, had not once altered his position 
since the entrance of the count. 

This singular pre-occupation of his 
friend, at such a moment, surprised 
Karl ; he quitted the room, and having 
made the tour of the apartments suc- 
ceeded at length in forcing his passage 
to the door at which stood the immove- 
able and still deeply pre-oecupied 
landgrave. Karl paused, his surprise 
increasing as he noted the evident de- 


fore him. ‘ Strange!” thought. he, 
“that he who hath bestowed happiness 
and joy on all around, should have re- 
served to himself this unwonted ap- 
pearance of care!” He advanced still 
nearer without having succeeded in 
attracting his attention; at length he 
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laid his hand upon his friend’s 
shoulder. 

The landgrave started, and looked 
up with a bewildered air; his mind 
and thoughts still so profoundly occu- 
pied that he gazed for some moments 
on the face of the new comer, as upon 
that of an utter stranger—yet time was 
when he would have distinguished his 
friend with visor closed, in the midst of 
the battle-field ; but now, his whole soul 
absorbed by some other image, he gazed 
on as though he knew him not—one 
word, however, and the spell was 
broken. 


«Ludwig !” said Karl, extending 


his arms. 

It was enough ; the landgrave pro- 
nounced the single word “ Karl!” and 
threw himself upon the bosom of his 
brother in arms, rather as a man seek- 
ing a refuge from some great misfortune, 
than as one to whom the sight of an old 
and valued friend gave that joyful 
feeling which such an event seldom 
fails to inspire. 

Nevertheless, the unexpected return 
of his friend seemed for a brief space 
at least to dispel the gloomy thoughts 
of our host. Having conducted Karl 
to the farther end of the saloon, he 
pointed to a raised seat of carved oak, 
surmounted by a canopy of cloth of 

Id, and placing himself beside his 

iend, while he reclined his head back- 
ward in the shade afforded by the rich 
draperies, took his hand and asked for 
a recital of his adventures during the 
three long years they had been sepa- 
rated. 


Karl commenced his relation with 
the warlike prolixity of an old soldier, 
who loves to a over the deeds and 

ers in which he has participated. 
ber 5 told how the En lich, hepecial 
and Brabangon troops, headed by the 
gallant Edward III. in person, had laid 
siege to Cambray, burning and de- 
stroying all before them. How the 
two armies had met at Buironfosse, 
without however coming to hostilities, 
in consequence of a message sent to 
Philip de Valois by the King of Sicily, 
who was deeply versed in astrology, 
ree es mayest tla sear ~ 

t inst the ish, in whic 
Tbiend ctasmaarided - person, would 
prove fatal to him (a. prediction after- 
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wards verified at Cressy), and conse- 
quently how a truce for one year had 
been concluded between the rival mo- 
narchs in the plains of Esplechin, at the 
earnest solicitation of Madame Jeanne 
de Valois. 

The landgrave listened to this re- 
cital with a silence that seemed to be- 
token attention; true, he had risen 
more than once from his place, and 
had even gone to the door of the 
adjoining apartments, but each time 
having returned to his seat, the count 
had continued his narrative from the 
exact point at which it had been in- 
terrupted, well judging that, as master 
of the house, it was indispensable that 
his host should occasionally absent him- 
self, in order to see that nothing was 
wanting to render the Mince worthy of 
the noble guests by whom it was at- 
tended. ‘The last interruption had, 
however, been of such duration, that 
Karl, conceiving he had been alto- 
gether forgotten, arose to go in search 
of the landgrave. Once more ap- 
 eommitg the door at which his friend 

ad been stationed on his entrance, he 
found him again standing on the same 
spot, but this time his presence was 
noticed by the landgrave, who with- 
out changing his position pointed to a 
seat close by, and as Karl sank upon 
the velvet cushions, his friend’s hand 
fell heavily upon his shoulder, and 
pressed him convulsively. A violent 
struggle was evidently taking place in 
the heart of the landgrave. In vain 
Karl looked around for an explanation 
of this emotion. Wherever he turned, 
his eye was met by smiling looks, 
all breathed of happiness—the land- 
grave alone was wretched amidst the 
surrounding joy. Karl, however, re- 
mained silent, well knowing that the 
first duty of friendship is to respect 
the secret of a friend. Still, between 
hearts that have long loved, there exists 
a sympathy by which we read, as it 
were, our friend’s thoughts—so felt the 
landgrave ; he understood and appre- 
ciated Karl’s silence. At length, after 
some moments’ hesitation, passing his 
hand rapidly over his brow, while he 
heaved a bitter sigh: 

“ Karl!” he wkd in a voice nearly 
inarticulate with emotion, pointing at 
the same time to his son ; ‘Karl ! see’st 
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thou not a strange likeness betwixt 
Otho and the young noble who is 
dancing with his mother?” 

Count Karl de Homburgh now 
started in his turn. These few words 
were to him what the electric flash is 
to the benighted traveller ; transient as 
is its glare, it is sufficient to show he 
stands on the brink of the precipice. 
Still, notwithstanding that he felt all 
the importance of his reply, the re- 


semblance between the youth and the: 


man was so singularly striking that he 
could but have returned one answer. 

“« Tt is true, Ludwig, one would say 
they were two brothers.” 

Scarcely, however, had he uttered 
the words ere he was sensible that a 
convulsive tremor ran through the 
frame of his friend who leaned against 
him ; he quickly added— 

“ Yet, after all, Ludwig, what does 
that prove?” 

“ Nothing!” returned the landgrave, 
ina husky voice. “Nothing ; but that 
I wished to have thy opinion. Now, 
come and finish the account of thy 
campaign.” _ 

‘Thus saying, the landgrave led the 
way to their former seats, where Karl 
once more resumed his narrative, nor 
was he again interrupted before its con- 
clusion. He had been silent for a few 
moments when the landgrave quitted 
his seat, and advanced with hasty 
strides towards the principal door of 
entrance ; here he perceived him stop 
and eagerly converse for a few seconds 
with a person whom Karl thought was 
now entering the saloon for the first 
time. The voice in which they con- 
versed was so low, that it was impos- 
sible to catch a word of their conver- 
sation, still, by their animated gestures, 
it was evident that the stranger’s com- 
munication was one of vital import. 
The count was the more convinced of 
this, as he noticed a still deeper gloom 
on the countenance of his friend, who 
had now returned to him. 

“ Karl!” said the landgrave, “ re- 
pose, methinks, would be sweeter to 
mi wearied limbs than the sight of 

this festivity ; thou hast ridden 
far; come, I will conduct thee to thy 
chamber—we will converse to-mor- 
row.” 


Karl understood that his friend wish- 
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ed to be alone, and gave a ready assent. 
As he pressed the landgrave's hand in 
silence, his eyes once more interrogated 
those of his friend; but Ludwig only 
replied by a sad shake of the head and 
a yet sadder smile. The count saw 
that the moment for communication had 
not yet arrived ; he once more pressed 
the hand he still held, significantly, as 
though he would have said, “ when 
and wherever thou wilt, thou shalt find 
me ready ;” and they parted. 

Count Karl de Homburgh laid his 
weary head upon the pillow, his soul 
filled with vague feelings of impending 
evil, and his ears filled with sounds of 
mirth and festivity. After indulging 
for some time in long and uneasy re- 
flections his musings became less and 
less distinct ; the weariness of the body 
overcame that of the soul, his eyes 
closed, yet between this state of som- 
nolency and that of real sleep, there 
was still an interval at once fantas- 
tical and indescribable, wherein the 
mind is so far disposed to receive vi- 
sionary impressions, and phantasy and 
reality become so closely blended, that 
all distinction between them is wholly 
effaced. From this state our traveller 
shortly sank into a sound and refreshing 
repose. It was so long since the cava- 
lier had stretched his limbs beneath 
any other canopy than the blue vault 
of heaven, or, at rare intervals, of the 
tent, that it will not be wondered at if 
he now gave himself up.to all the 
luxury of a good bed. When he awoke, 
the morning was already far advanced. 
The unexpected object that first met 
his view, at once recalled the cireum- 
stances which had caused his uneasi- 
ness on the preceding evening—it was 
the figure of the landgrave seated by 
his bedside: his’ head was reclining 
upon his bosom, and so profound was 
his reverie, that he did not perceive 
that Karl had at length awakened. 
The count examined him for some 
moments in silence, until perceiving 
two big tears slowly coursing each 
other oe his pele and haggard 
cheeks, the cavalier could contain him- 
self no longer. 

“ Ludwig!” he cried, “ in the name 
of heaven what is the matter?” 

« Alas! Karl, alas!” cried the land- 
grave, in a tone of the most bitter 
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anguish, “the matter is—I have no 
longer either a wife or a son!” 

So saying, and rising with an effort, 
he threw himself into the arms which 
were opened to receive him. 


CHAPTER II. 


We must now carry our readers back 
several years, for the more clear de- 
velopment of our tale. 

The Landgrave of Godesberg had 
been married sixteen years previously 
to the only daughter of the Count de 
Ronsdorf, who was killed in 1316, in 
the wars between his own sovereign, 
Louis of Bavaria, and Frederic the 
Fair of Austria. The count had be- 

ueathed his wide domains, situated on 

e right bank of the Rhine, at the 
foot of, and beyond the chain of hills 
known by the name of the Seven 
Mountains, to his widow, the dowager 
Countess de Ronsdorf, a lady of the 
most unblemished reputation, and whose 
princely lineage induced her to sustain 
during the period of her widowhood, 
all the primitive splendour of her house, 
so that the Castle of Ronsdorf, and the 
suite of its noble mistress, continued to 
flourish as in the days of its brave and 
lamented master. 

A few months after the death of the 
count, when the youthful heiress had 
just attained her fifth year, the family 
of the dowager of Ronsdorf was in- 
creased by the arrival of a young page, 
the son, she said, of a deceased friend, 
who had left him wholly unprovided 
for. He was a lovely boy, not more 
than three or four years older than the 
little Emma, and on this occasion the 
countess fully sustained her high repu- 
tation for kindness of heart. The young 
orphan was educated with her own 
daughter, and in all respects received 
from the dowager the same maternal 
care and affection which she displayed 
towards her own child, so that it would 
have been impossible for a stranger to 
have said which of the twain was the 
child of her bosom, or which the child 
of her adoption. 

Years passed on, and these two lovely 
children grew, side by side, and many 
whispered for one another, when, to 
the astonishment of the neighbouring 
nobility, the youthful Emma who was 
now ten years old, was affianced to the 
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young Count Ludwig: de Godesberg, 
who had just entered his eighteen 
year. It was, however, arranged be- 
tween the dowager of Ronsdorf and 
the old landgrave, that the bridal would 
be delayed for five years. 

Meanwhile, four years from this pe- 
riod added considerably to the beauty 
and graces of the two young per- 
sons. Albert (the young page) had be- 
come a well-grown, handsome youth, 
and Emma, now emerged from child- 
hood, was expanding into a lovely, 
graceful girl. The Countess de Rons- 
dorf, who had watched their mutual 
and growing affection with an eye of 
the most tender solicitude, perceived 
with the utmost satisfaction that it par- 
took of none of the characteristics of a 
warmer sentiment than that of frater- 
nal affection. ‘One year more,” she 
thought, “and all her anxiety would 
end.” It was the period fixed for 
Emma’s marriage. 

Unfortunately, at this moment the 
Countess de Ronsdorf was seized with 
a malady whose dangerous symptoms 
caused the greatest anxiety to her at- 
tendants ; still it was hoped that the 
excellent constitution, together with 
the youth of the patient (for she was 
only in her thirty-fourth year), would 
enable her to surmount its violence. 
Alas! these hopes were vain, the dis- 
ease soon attained a height that baffled 
the skill of the most experienced phy- 
sicians. The countess felt it herself, 
and insisted with so much pertinacity 
on the truth being revealed to her, 
that however unwillingly, her atten- 
dants were forced to admit that mor- 
tal science was insufficient, and that 
her only hope lay in the goodness of 
an all-seeing Providence. The Count- 
ess de Ronsberg received this intima- 
tion with the meek resignation of a 
Christian, whose duty it is to bow to 
the chastening stroke of her Creator. 
Dismissing her attendants, she called 
for Albert and Emma, and having made 
them kneel by her bedside, she revealed 
to them a secret to which no living 
mortal was witness. It was, however, 
remarked, that in the countess’s dying 
moments, it was she who received the be- 
nediction of her children instead of her 
bestowing it upon them: the Countess 
de Ronsberg expired the same after- 
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noon. On the following morning, 
Emma, who had still a year to wait for 
the fulfilment of her nuptials with the 
Count de Godesberg, retired to the 
Convent of Nonenwerth,* built upon 
an island of the same name, situate in 
the middle of the Rhine, and facing 
the little village of Honnef. Albert 
remained at Ronsdorf, where the grief 
into which he was plunged by the loss 
of his benefactress, was, in all respects, 
similar to that which he would have 
felt had he been mourning the death 
of a parent. 

At length the year of probation was 
expired. Emma had attained her fif- 
teenth year. During the period of her 
retirement in the holy island of Nonen- 
worth, her beauty had expanded like 
that of the blooming rose. Ludwig 
recalled to his father’s mind the en- 
gagement entered into by the late dow- 
ager and ratified by her daughter ; and 
the old landgrave acceded to his re- 
quest of having the nuptials celebrated 
without delay. 

Albert, who had not yet completed 
his twentieth year, but who was re- 
markable for a gravity far beyond his 
age, was, by tacit convention, univer- 
sally acknowledged as the natural pro- 
tector of Emma. It was to him, there- 
fore, that the old landgrave applied on 
behalf of his son. Albert accordingly 
repaired to the convent, and announced 
to Emma that her lover claimed the 
fulfilment of her promise. He was 
answered by the blushing girl placing 
her hand in his, and cm she was 
ready to follow him whithersoever he 
would, The journey was not tedious ; 
half the Rhine was to be crossed, and 
about two leagues of land travelling to 
be performed. So that three days 
after the expiration of the time fixed 
upon for her nuptials, the lovely heiress 
of Ronsberg, conducted by Albert, and 
followed by a suitable train of attend- 
ants, arrived at the castle of her lord 
and master, the Count Ludwig de 
Godesberg. 

Two years passed in the most un- 
interrupted felicity, during which time 
the countess gave birth to a son, who 
was named Otho. These two years 
were passed by Albert, alternately be- 

* The Monastery of Nonenwerth is still extant, 
and is at this present day an inn, , 
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tween Ronsberg and Godesberg. The 
young man had now attained the age 
when it was customary for the younger 
members of the nobility to ie their 
first campaign. He therefore took ser- 
vice under John of Luxembourg, King 
of Bohemia, one of the most valiant 
cayaliers of the epoch, and accom- 
panied him to the siege of Cassel, when 
that prince went to the assistance of 
Philip de Valois, who had under- 
taken to reinstate the Count Louis de 
Crecy in his dominions, from which he 
had been expelled by the good people 
of Flanders. He was present at the 
battle when the Flemings were defeated 
with such dreadful slaughter under the 
walls of Cassel, and in this, his first 
trial of skill, so completely routed the 
enemy, that he was proclaimed che- 
valier on the field of battle by his ro 
master, John of Luxembourg. This 
victory was so decisive, that it termi- 
nated the campaign at once. Albert 
returned to the Castle of Godesberg, im- 
ae to receive the congratulations of 
is friends, and to display to the spark- 
ling eyes of Emma the golden chain and 
spurs with which he had been invested. 
On his arrival at Godesberg he found 
the count absent. The Turks were 
invading Hungary, and on the apbee. 
of Louis the Fifth of Bavaria, Lud- 
wig had departed accompanied by his 
brother in arms, the Count Karl de 
Homburgh, whom we have already 
introduced to our readers. The young 
chevalier was not, however, the less 
welcome at Godesberg, where he re- 
mained during the six following months. 
At the expiration of that time, fatigued 
with a life of inaction, and seeing Eu- 
rope in a state of tolerable tranquillity, 
he joined Alphonso the Eleventh, King 
of Leon and Castile, who was making 
war against the Saracens of Spain. In 
this war he performed probe of 
valour, in combating against Muley- 
Muhamad; buthaving been dangerously 
wounded before Grenada, he returned 
once moreto Godesberg, where he found 
the Count Ludwig, who had just suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of the 


_old Jandgrave, whose death 


about the commencement of the year 
1332. The return of Albert was a 
joyful event for the whole family, es- 
pecially for the little Otho, who was 
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now five yearsold. Albert noted, with 
undisguised pleasure, the improvement 
of the child ; his long, fair hair fell in 
natural curls over his neck and shoul- 
ders, clustering about his rosy cheeks, 
and his clear blue eyes were shaded by 
long, soft, and silken lashes, Ludwig 
received Albert with all the affection 
of an old friend. They had both been 
contending against the infidels, one in 
the north the other in the south ; both 
had been victorious, and both had to 
tell of hair-breadth escapes, with which 
to while away the approaching winter’s 
evenings. Thus a year passed with 
such rapidity, that the flight of time 
was wholly unobserved. At the end 
of that time Albert’s adventurous spirit 
an to manifest itself anew. He 
visited the courts of France and Eng- 
land, accompanied Edward the Third 
in his Scottish campaign, broke a lance 
with James Douglas, and once more tak- 
ing up arms against France, he assisted 
Gauthier de Mauny in his conquest of 
the Isle of Cadsand. Profiting by his 
return to the Continent, he again set 
out upon a visit to his friends at Godes- 
berg, where he was not a little surprised 
at finding a new inmate. 
is was a person of the name of 
Godefroy, a distant relative of the land- 
grave, who having no paternal inhe- 
ritance to look forward to, had sought 
to better his condition by the help of 
his sword. He, too, had fought against 
the infidels, but in the Holy Land. 
The ties of kindred, together with his 
reputation for deeds of arms, acquired 
in the course of his crusades, rendered 
him not only a welcome but a distin- 
gees uest at Godesberg, and he 
ad somehow succeeded, during the 
prolonged absences of Albert and the 
Count de Homburgh, in rendering his 
presence indispensable to the landgrave. 
Godefroy was then established at the 
castle, not as a visitor, but on the foot- 
ing of a cherished member of the 
family. 

Friendship is said to have its jea- 
lousy as well as love. Whether it was 
prejudice, or whether reality, we can- 
not take upon ourselves to say, but 
Albert saw, or fancied he saw, an un- 
usual coldness in the manner of the 
landgrave towards him ; he complained 
to Emma, who on her side lamented 
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the change which she said she had 
noticed in her husband’s manner to- 


_wards herself. Albert quitted the castle 


in a few days, alleging that his presence 
was required at Ronsdorf to superintend 
some nccessary repairs; he therefore 
crossed the Rhine, and passing the 
little neck of mountains which sepa- 
rated the two domains, once more took 
up his abode beneath the roof where 
he had been so kindly fostered by the 
late Countess-Dowager of Ronsdorf. 
He had not been more than a fortnight 
in his ancient home, before he received 
a letter from Emma, complaining in 
bitter terms of the alteration in her 
husband's conduct and manner ; from 
mild, tender, and affectionate, as she 
had always known him, he had become 
morose, suspicious, and silent. The 
whole establishment had noted the 
change, for all, not excepting Otho, 
had suffered from it ; but by her and 
her beloved boy it was still more cruelly 
felt, for they had hitherto been the 
objects of the landgrave’s deepest affec- 
tion. The unhappy countess added, 
that to her surprise ‘as well as her an- 
noyance, she perceived, that as she 
and her son fell in the affection of 
the landgrave, their inmate Godefro 
seemed to rise in his esteem, as Gaeah 
the mother and child had been cast 
aside to make room for the admission 
of a person who had until lately been 
almost a stranger to him. Albert la- 
mented deeply that restless inconsis- 
tency of human nature which too often 
causes the happiest beings (as if unable 
to bear this load of felicity) to seek 
by every means to quench or destroy 
their happiness, as though they would 
seek to extinguish a fire which they 
believed would finally consume their 
very vitals. Things were in this state, 
when Albert received an invitation to 
join a large of the surroundin 
hobility, a been invited pe 
grand entertainment given to celebrate 
the fifteenth anniversary of the birth of 
Otho. 

This féte, towards the end of which 
our tale commences, produced the sin- 
gular effect we have already noticed 
upon the mind of the landgrave ; the 
fact was, that at the beginning of the 
ball, Godefroy had pointed out to Lud- 
wig (as though he now perceived it for 
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the first time) the striking resemblance 
which existed between Albert and 


tho. 
In fact, allowing for the difference 


which necessarily exists between the 
delicate features of childhood and the 
more matured lineaments of manhood, 
and admitting the contrast between the 
blooming complexion of the one, and 
the sun-burnt visage of the other, none 
could deny that the appearance of the 
two seemed to denote that the strongest 
ties of affinity existed between them. 
There was the same fair hair, the same 
blue eyes, the same expression of coun- 
tenance that denoted that the same 
blood flowed in the veins ofboth. This 
revelation was almost a death-blow to 
the landgrave. He had for some time, 
thanks to the whispers of his friend 
Godefroy, began to suspect the purity 
of his wife’s connexion with Albert, but 
the horrid thought that these criminal 
relations existed before his marriage, 
and which this singular likeness so 
fatally contributed to strengthen, drove 
him well nigh to madness. Otho then, 
Otho upon whom he had lavished all 
a parent’s fondness—Otho, his pride, 
his glory, and towards whom his heart 
still yearned, was then the child of 
crime—the offspring of a guilty mo- 
ther! 

These circumstances will at once ex- 
plain the grief so profound] depicted 
upon the lineaments of the lacsd grave; 
at the entrance of his old friend, the 
Count Karl de Homburgh. 

It will be also understood, that the 
person Karl observed in mysterious 
conversation with the landgrave in the 
course of the evening, was this same 
Godefroy, whose presence had so effec- 
tually destroyed the peace of thehitherto 
Pappy family. He came to tell the 
landgrave, that from some words he had 
accidentally overheard, he was per- 
suaded that the countess had made an 
assignation with Albert, whose inten- 
tion was to depart for Italy that same 
night, in order to take the command of 
some troops who were to be sent thither 
by the emperor. The certainty of this 
guilty step could be easily ascertained 
by the landgrave himself, as the meet- 
ing was to take place at one of the 
private gates of the castle, and Emma 
would be obliged to pass through the 
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gardens immediately under the win- 
dows, to reach the place of their ap- 
pointment. 

Suspicion once admitted to the human 
breast, holds its sway with ‘ 
tenacity. The landgrave, anxious at 
all hazards to ascertain the fatal truth, 
sought to stifle within his bosom all 
those generous and manly sentiments 
that render the odious character of the 
spy so repugnant to the feelings of a 
man of honour. He hesitated whether 
he would stoop to this act of self-abase- 
ment; at length the wily counsels of 
his adviser, together with his own 
anxiety to receive positive conviction 
upon a subject so dear to his peace of 
mind, prevailed. He and Godefro 
stationed themselves at a window whic 
overlooked the garden—his informant 
was not mistaken, as the castle clock 
struck the hour of four, Emma de- 
scended the steps, and having cast a 
furtive glance around, disappeared 
amidst a cluster of trees that stood a 
few paces from the window where they 
watched. Ten minutes had scarcel 
elapsed, ere the landgrave saw his wife 
return, leaning on the arm of Albert. 
Arrived at the foot of the steps, he saw 
the lovers embrace, and by the placid 
light of the moon, which shone above 
them, he fancied he could detect the 
traces of tears upon the face of his once 
loved, but guilty wife. 

The certainty of his misfortune was 
now fully established. Ludwig re- 
solved to act promptly and decidedly. 
He placed in the hands of Godefroy a 
few hasty lines, in which the countess 
was ordered to follow that person with- 
out delay. The captain of the land- 
grave’s guard received, at the same 
time, a command to seize upon Otho, 
who had retired to bed, and to convey 
him to the abbey of Kilberg, near 
Cologne, where he was to exchange 
the brilliant destiny to which he had 
hitherto been heir, for the narrow cell 
and the sombre garments of a monk. 

These orders were instantly put into 
execution ; the wife and chil chad both 
quitted the castle. The abbey of Kilberg 
as we have said, was the destination 
the one, the monastery of Nonenw 
of the other. 

As soon as his fatal resolution had 
been taken, the landgrave seated him- 
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self as before stated, at the bedside of 
his friend, where he had been long 
waiting for the moment to unburthen 
his bosom of the weight with which it 
was oppressed, by pouring his load of 
sorrows into that friendly heart which he 
was certain beat in unison with his own. 

The Count de Homburgh listened 
with a deep and mute attention to the 
narrative of his unhappy friend. 

« Ludwig!” he asked, when the land- 
grave had ceased speaking ; “ will not 
all that I do be well done ?” 

“Yes,” replied the landgrave, sur- 
prised at the question; “but what 
canst thou do ?” 

«Tt matters not,” returned Karl. 

In a few minutes he was cased in 
the same suit of armour in ‘which we 
introduced him on the previous even- 
ing. He pressed his friend’s hand si- 
lently, ay descending to the stables, 
he saddled his faithful Hans, and once 
more pursued his way slowly and 
thoughtfully down the narrow-wind- 
a. leading from the castle. 

is further movements will form the 
subject of another chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


Arrived at the bottom of the hill, 
Count Karl took the direct road lead- 
ing to Rolandswerth. Proceeding slow- 
- wrapt in profound meditation, he 
shortly reached a narrow pass or dell, 
surrounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains. On this romantic spot, stood a 
small and rudely-constructed chapel, 
from beneath whose mossy portal an 
old monk was seen issuing at the moment 
the cavalier rode up. me Karl’s in- 
quiry as to whether this was the di- 
rect road from the convent of Nonen- 
werth to the castle of Godesberg, and 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
he desired the priest to remain where 
he was, saying it was possible ere long 
he would be required to take the con- 
fession of a dying man. ‘The priest 
bowed his head, and in silent acquies- 
cence to his will re-entered the chapel, 
where once more falling upon his knees, 
he was soon heard chanting in a low, mo- 
notonous tone, the prayers for the dying. 

Count Karl de Homburgh was one 
of those types of ancient chivalry al- 


ready beginning to grow rare in the 


fifteenth century, and so inimitably de- 
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scribed by Froissard. For him, all de- 
pended upon God and his good sword, 
and according to his creed, the man 
could not err who left the issue of hjs 
affairs to the judgment of Heaven. 
Thus, no sooner did the landgrave 
make him acquainted with the events 
we have recorded, than doubts arose in 
his mind as to the truth of Godefroy’s 
assertions, which doubts, upon more 
mature reflection, amounted to absolute 
conyiction. None, Karl knew, had 
ever questioned the love and fidelity of 
the Countess Emma towards her hus- 
band; he then recollected that he was, 
not only the bosom-friend of the un- 
happy Ludwig, but that he had been 
one of the oldest friends of the late 
Count de Ronsberg. They had been 
friends from childhood, fe fought 
side by side in their first campaign ; it 
therefore behoved him, he thought, to 
clear the injured daughter and wife 
from the foul aspersions cast upon her 
fair fame. Aware that Godefroy must 
necessarily pass this road on his return 
from the monastery, whither he was 
gone to conduct the unhappy countess, 
he came to the resolution of awaiting 
him on that spot, determined to make 
him avow his falsehood, and in case of 
his persisting in a denial, by challeng- 
ing him to mortal combat, to let Hea- 
ven decide between them. Closing his 
visor, he placed himself across the very 
centre of the narrow path, where, dur- 
ing the space of one hour, he sat im- 
moveable, as though he and his noble 
war-horse were hewn out of a single 
block of solid granite. At the end of 
that time, he perceived a cavalier in 
armour descending the side of the op- 
posite mountain, and who must of ne- 
cessity pass on the very spot where he 
had taken his station. The stranger 
paused on seeing the passage occupied ; 
but observing that it was Swe 3 by a 
single cavalier, he seated himself more 
firmly in his saddle, grasped the reins 
tightly, which he had thrown upon his 
horse’s neck, placed his lance in rest, 
and ascertaining that no impediment 
existed to prevent his sword from leav- 
ing its scabbard, he continued his route. 
When he arrived within a few paces of 
the count, he again reined in his charger, 
perceiving that the latter did not seem 
disposed to give him room to pass. 
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“Sir knight!” he cried ; “may I in- 
quire whether it be your good plea- 
sure to bar the passage against all travel- 
lers who may be journeying this road?” 

“ Not against all, messire,” replied 
Karl ; “ but against one whom I pro- 
claim to bea liar and a traitor, and who, 
before he passes this spot, must declare 
his falsehood and his treachery.” 

“Then,” continued Godefroy, “as 
the matter in no way concerns me, I 
pray you, sir knight, to withdraw either 
to the right or to the left, thereb 
making room for two men of equal ran 
to pass in the centre of the road.” 

“You are in the wrong, messire,” 
responded Karl, in a loud voice; “ it 
is yourself, and none else, that this 
matter regards ; and to share the path 
with a false calumniator like you, is 
what a noble and loyal cavalier will 
never consent to.” 

Upon hearing the clanging of the 
horses’ hoofs, the monk had ventured 
to the door of the chapel, rightly judg- 
ing it to be the arrival of the person 
for whom his ministry was required. 
He now rushed between the opponents : 

“ Brothers,” he cried; “ would ye 
slaughter one another ?” 

“You are in error, holy father,” 
calmly responded the Count de Hom- 
burgh; “this man is not my brother, 
nor do I precisely seek his life. Let 
him avow that he has calumniated the 
Countess Ludwig de Godesberg, and 
he is free to go and repent him of his 
sins when and where he will. 

Godefroy laughed triumphantly while 
he exclaimed, evidently mistaking the 
cavalier for Albert: 

“« The countess only wanted this one 
other proof of her innocence, that of 
being so well defended by her lover!” 

“ Again art thou mistaken!” thun- 
dered forth the cavalier. ‘ False knave, 
I am not him for whom thou takest 
me! Behold in me the Count Karl de 
Homburgh—one who hath no ground 
of quarrel against thee but the hatred 
which he bears towards all traitors— 
but the contempt in which he holds all 
calumniators. Acknowledge thou hast 
lied, and thou art free” 

“ That,” replied Godefrey contemp- 
tuously, “ is an affair that lies betwixt 
heaven and myself.” 

“ Let heayen then defend the good 
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cause!” exclaimed Karl, preparing for 
combat. : 

“So be it!” muttered God ; 
lowering his vizor with one hand; whi 
with the other he followed the example 
of his antagonist, by drawing forth his 
sword, The priest crossed himself 
devoutly, and kneeling at the chapel- 
door, repeated an aver and a pater, in 
supplication that heaven would defend 
the cause of the righteous. 

Godefroy was brave, and had given 
more than one signal proof of courage 
in Palestine ; but then he fought in the 
Holy cause whereas now he was flying 
in the face of his Creator, by combatin 
in defence of his own falsehood an 
calumny. Thus, notwithstanding his 
courage, and skill in wielding his 
weapons, he felt his powers unequal 
to the contest; hence, after a long and 
obstinate combat, he was forced to give 
way before the just cause sustained by 
his antagonist. Godefroy fell, pierced 
by the sword of his opponent, which 
penetrating his cuirass, had sank deep 
into his breast. His charger, terrified 
at his master’s fall, no sooner found 
himself free, than he galloped off in 
the direction whence he had come, 
and shortly after disappeared behind 
the mountain, 

“ Father!” said Karl, calmly turnin 
towards the trembling monk, who sti 
knelt beneath the chapel-door, ‘ Fa- 
ther! you have no time to lose, me- 
thinks, in the accomplishment of your 
holy mission. Here is the confession 
I promised you, hasten to shrive the 
penitent, ere it be too late.” : 

So saying, with an air of the most 
unperturbed tranquillity, he, sheathed. 
his sword, and once more resumed his 
former statue-like immobility. The 
monk approached the wounded cava- 
lier, who leaning upon his hand, was 
with difficulty supporting himself “ae 
one knee. Having unloosened his hel- 
met, he perceived that his features 
were already beginning to assume the 
ghastly appearance of death, the blood 
was also flowing copiously from his 
mouth, Karl feared for a moment 
that he would not be able to speak - 
The cool air, however, shortly revived 
him. The monk assisted to place him 
in a sitting posture, and then kneeling — 
by his side, prepared to listen to his 
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confession. When it was concluded, 
the dying man was once more placed 
upon his knees. He then raised his 
clasped hands to heaven, saying at 
three several times: 

“ Lord, Lord, have mercy upon 
me!’ And after uttering a deep groan 
he fell back, and instantly expired. 

“ Father!” inquired Karl, addressing 
the priest, “ are you not authorised to 
reveal the confession which you have 
just heard?” 

“TI am, my son,” replied the old 
man, “ but to the Landgrave de Godes- 
berg alone.” 

“Here is my horse ready to convey 
you to him,” continued the cavalier 
dismounting : “ mount, father !” 

« Not so, my son!” responded the 
monk, shrinking from a nearer ap- 
proach to the noble war-horse. 

“ Mount, father, mount without 
delay!” continued the cavalier, in the 
accents of one who would not be 
denied. “ Mount, father,” he pursued, 
“Heaven forfend that a poor sinner 
like myself should ride at his ease, 
whilst God’s holy minister journeys 
by his side on foot.” 

The monk seeing resistance of no 
avail, suffered himself, unwillingly 
though be it said, to be assisted into 
the saddle. Karl then seized the 
bridle, and conducted the still trem- 
bling priest slowly and safely to the 

e of Godesberg, where his first 
care was to seek out his friend, whom 
he found still seated in the spot he 
had left him, although nearly seven 
hours had elapsed since his departure 
from the castle on that eventful morn- 
ing. The landgrave raised his eyes 
as Karl and the monk entered the 
chamber, he looked alternately from 
one to the other, with the air of one 
bewildered. 

“ Here, Ludwig,” said Karl, “ here 
is a worthy minister of heaven, who 
hath a confession in extremis, to reveal 
to thee.” 

«© Who is dead?” cried the land- 
grave, gasping for breath, and growing 
still paler than he was on their en- 
trance. 

“ Godefroy!” replied Karl, “ killed 
in mortal combat.” 

» © And by whom ?” ‘ured Ludwig. 

“«“ By me!” answered Karl ; and quit- 
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ting the room, he closed the door, leav- 
ing the landgrave alone with the 
monk, who instantly commenced his 
recital of the dying man’s confession. 

* Godefroy had,” he said, “become 
acquainted in Palestine with a German 
knight, from the environs of Cologne, 
known by the name of the Count 
Ernest de Huningen, and who fifteen 
years previously ‘had entered into the 
order of Malta, where he was justly 
celebrated for his piety, his loyalty and 
his courage. Godetroy and Ernest 
fought side by side at Saint Jean- 
d’Acre, where Ernest was mortally 
wounded. Godefroy saw him instantly 
conveyed to his tent, and returned to 
the field of action. 

“‘ Scarcely had he entered his own 
tent after the fatigues of the battle, 
ere a messenger sent by Ernest, came 
to announce that his master who had 
ouly a few minutes to live, requested 
to see Godefroy without a moment’s 
delay. 

« On entering the tent of the wounded 
knight, Godefroy saw that his minutes 
were numbered ; he approached the 
couch of his dying friend, and taking 
his hand, inquired if he had any com- 
mands to intrust him with. Ernest 
explained in a few words the service 
he demanded at his hands. 

“ He said, ‘ that he had in his youth 
become acquainted with a lovely girl, 
and that a mutual attachment had 
sprung up between them. The parents 
of the young lady refused their con- 
sent to his marriage with their daughter 
in consequence of his being a younger 
son, without fortune, and at that period 
without any probability of the family 
title ever devolving upon him. Un- 
happily the young lovers found fre- 
quent opportunities of meeting, and 
the consequence was, that a son was 
born, who could neither inherit the 
name of his father nor of his mother.’ 

“Some time after the young lady was 
forced by her parents into an alliance 
with a rich and powerful noble. Er- 
nest losing all hope of being united to 
the object of his affection, quitted the 
ocire roof, set off for Malta, where 

e pronounced his vows, and then 
joined in the expedition to Palestine. 
Heaven had rewarded his strength of 
mind and courage ; he lived the life of 
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a saint and died the death of a martyr. 
Before his death he placed a paper in 
the hands of Godefroy. It was the 
donation of all he possessed to his son 
Albert (who he said still lived), 
amounting to about sixty thousand 
florins. As the mother of his son 
had died six years previously, he 
thought himself at liberty to reveal 
her name in order to give -Godefroy 
some clue which might lead to the 
discovery of his son. The mother was 
the Countess de Ronsdorf.” 

Godefroy returned to Germany with 
the intention of fulfilling the dying 
wishes of his friend. But on his arri- 
val at Godesberg, he instantly per- 
ceived the advantages he would derive 
by the concealment of the secret he 
alone possessed. The landgrave had 
but one son: that son and the countess 
out of the way, Godefroy would ne- 
cessarily become sole heir to the land~ 
grave’s immense property. 

The temptation was too strong to be 
resisted, so he formed the diabolical 
scheme we have narrated, and which 
instead of enriching him as he ex- 
pected, caused the termination of his 
guilty existence. 

« Karl! Karl!” cried the landgrave, 
rushing from the chamber like a mad- 
man, and entering the long gallery, 
where the count awaited the conclu- 
sion of the monk’s communication, 
“Karl! he was not her lover, but her 
brother !” 

Messengers were instantly dispatched 
in different directions, with’ orders to 
bring back the countess and her son. 

One party returned during the night. 
Emma feeling herself so deeply ag- 
grieved by the unmerited affront she 
received that morning, as well as by 
the late unkind conduct of her hus- 
band towards her, refused to return ; 
saying, she was determined to end her 
days in the convent, and would, if 
necessary, invoke the inviolability of 
the sanctuary. 

At the end of the second day the 
others returned, accompanied by the 
men at arms who were sent to conduct 
Otho to Kirberg; but Otho was not 
among them. As they were descend- 
ing the Rhine ina small boat, Otho, 
who knew whither they were conduct- 
ing. him by his father’s orders, took 
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the opportunity, whilst the moon was 
hid behind a mass of clouds, to escape 
from the vigilance of his conductors ; 
death, in his eyes, was preferable to a 
monastery ; he threw himself over- 
board in a spot where the river was 
deepest and the current most rapid, 
and instantly disappeared. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


The misfortune of the landgrave 
was not however so great as might be 
imagined from the event which closed 
our last chapter. Otho threw himself 
into the Rhine, not with the purpose of 
seeking death, but with that of seeking 
liberty. Brought up on its borders, the 
waters of the noble river had no terrors 
for him. Often had he tried his strength 
in the exercises of diving and swim- 
ming with his young companions, and 
scarcely ever had he been equalled, 
especially in diving. He plunged, then, 
into the spot where he knew the waters 
were deepest, and remained beneath 
the surface as long as respiration Lee: 
mitted. When he again ventured to 
the top he looked around ; the boat was 
nowhere to be seen, and it was so 
dark that he thought it most unlikely 
he should be discovered. He swam to 
shore. The night was cold, the moon 
completely overshadowed by dense 
masses of cloud, and large drops, which 
were already falling fast and thick, 
portended a night of heavy rain. Otho 
was chilled, and in want of a fire before 
which to dry his dripping garments. 
As he looked around him for a place of 
shelter, he perceived a light glimmer- 
ing in the Natenonis mela for it with 
all speed, he found it proceeded from 
the window of a cottage ; he knocked 
and instantly obtained admittance, 
while, with true German hospitality, the 
inmates offered him a supper and a bed, 
both of which he accepted. The next 
morning he set off at break of day for 
Cologne. It was the Sabbath, and as 
he entered the town he heard the 
church bells chiming, and saw the in- 
habitants proceeding to the different 
places of worship. He too entered one 
of the chapels, where he took the pre- 
caution of standing behind one of the 
massy columns which supported the 
dome, having recognised in the offi- 
ciating priest an old friend of his 
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father’s, Monseigneur Walcrand de Ju- 
liés, Archbishop of Cologne. 

After Otho had concluded his devo- 
tions, he looked round the chapel, and 
to his surprise observed that their con- 
gregation, which on his first entry he 
perceived to be numerous, was com- 
posed almost entirely of archers. His 
first thought was, that the mass which 
had just been celebrated was in honour 
of St. Sebastian, the patron of their cor- 
poration. Headdressed himself to one 
of that body who stood near, and was 
told that the archers from various parts 
of the country were assembling, on 
their way to the annual archery meet- 
ing held by Prince Adolphus of Cleves, 
one of the richest as well as the most 
amiable German nobles who resided in 
that part of the country. 

Otho quitted the chapel, and having 
ascertained the name and abode of the 
best furnished tailor of the town, he 
soon exchanged his velvet and silken 
habiliments for the green, close-fitting 
jerkin which composed the uniform of 
the archers. He next purchased the 
best maple bow he could procure, and 
having chosen a quiver furnished with 
its dozen arrows, he directed his steps 
towards the hostelrie of the Golden 
Heron, where the archers had assem- 
bled to pass that day and night. They 
had still three days before them. The 
meeting was not to take place until 
the Wednesday, but though they had a 
long journey to perform, they were far 
too religiously disposed to proceed upon 
it on the day appointed to man to rest 
from his labour. On entering the hos- 
telrie Otho, was immediately shown 
into a large room, where about thirty 
archers were seated round a well- 
covered board. Although a perfect 
stranger, our hero was instantly in- 
vited to join them ; place was teah for 
him at the table, and before an hour 
1° Otho had made acquaintance 
with every member of the jovial party. 
That night they slept at the Golden 
Heron, and at break of day set off upon 
their journey. One part of his equip- 
ment had, however, been overlooked in 
the young man’s haste. They had not 

ed far on their march before 
this was noticed by one of his com- 
panions, who observed that Otho had 
no trophy of his skill to display, else 
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his cap would not lack a plume; and 
finished by hinting that their new ac- 
quaintance had not yet perhaps been 
initiated into the mysteries of their art. 
Although Otho-did not precisely relish 
the joke, still he wisely let it pass, at 
the same time good-humouredly ac- 
knowledged that neither bow nor arrows 
had yet served; but laughingly re- 
joined, that he hoped ere long to be 
able to procure the necessary appen- 
dage. Meanwhile he bent his bow, 
and plucked an arrow from his belt. 
The archers, one and all, awaited in 
undisguised impatience for an opportu- 
nity by which to judge of the dexterity 
of their new comrade. 

Numerous were the occasions which 
presented themselves to Otho of satis- 
fying the curiosity of his friends, but, 
under one plea or another, the youth 
still withheld from giving testimony of 
his skill in handling his bow and ar- 
rows. 

One pointed out a raven that was 
perched upon a dried branch of a 
blighted oak at a little distance ; but 
Otho replied, that the croaking crea- 
ture was an unclean animal, and as 
such not worthy to grace the cap of a 
free archer. This was a fact agreed 
upon by the whole troop. A sparrow- 
hawk, just visible at the point of a 
rock, was next pointed out; but this 
time he answered, that the exclusive 
right of destroying the sparrow-hawk 
appertained to the nobility, and that 
therefore it would ill become him, the 
son of a poor peasant, to make sport of 
the noble bird. This remark was 
equally true—still the archers saw in it 
only an excuse for deferring to give the 
desired proof of skill. Otho perceived 
and understood the look that passed 
amongst his companions; he did not 
appear however to notice it, and pur- 
sued his way as gaily as hitherto. They 
had not proceeded above half a mile 
further, ere Otho perceived, at about 
fifty paces in advance of them, a heron 
emerging from the rising bank at that 
side of the river. “ Brother!” he said, 
turning to one of the archers, who had 
the reputation of being the best marks- 
man among them, “ yonder is a bird 
that might furnish a plume worthy to 
grace the jewelled turban of an em- 
press. I would fain have a feather 
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from his neck wherewith to deck my 
cap ; will you, who are accounted the 
best bow amongst us, procure for me 
the trophy that I covet?” 

“On the wing?” inquired the 
archer, surprised at the request. 

“ On the wing!” repeated Otho; 
“see how heavily the creature mounts 
into the air, he has not risen more than 
ten paces since we first noticed him ; 
he is within half a shot.” 

« Draw, Robert, draw!” cried twenty 
voices together. 

Robert nodded in token of assent, 
and commenced his preparations more 
in the manner of a person acting in 
compliance with the wishes of others, 
than in the anticipation of success. He 
took his aim, however, steadily and 
carefully, and the arrow, sped by a 
vigorous arm and a practised eye, shot 
through the air, and passed so close to 
the bird, that the affrighted creature 
sent forth a shrill cry, to which the 
whole troop responded by a shout of 
acclamation. 

« Well done !” cried Otho, and turn- 
ing to his left, “now, Hermann!” he 
said. , 

The young man to whom this second 
appeal was made, no doubt expected to 
be called upon; he was prepared, and 
scarcely had the words been uttered, 
ere a second arrow shot into the air, 
pursuing the fugitive, who again sent 
forth a wild shriek, as this. second 
messenger of death fell but a few inches 
shortof him. This second shot elicited 
another universal shout of approbation. 

«Tt is my turn,” said Otho. 

The whole troop gathered round the 
youth ; they looked first at him, and 
then at each other incredulously. The 
bird was still within shot, though at a 
considerable distance. Its heavy wings 
had found sufficient air, and the heron 
was now soaring with a rapidity that 
would in a few seconds more remove it 
beyond all danger. Otho had calcu- 
lated the velocity of its flight, for it 
was not until he had cautiously mea- 
sured the distance with his eye, that he 
slowly raised his arrow to a line with 
the bird, then drawing the string even 
beyond his shoulder, in the manner of 
the English archers, he stood for one 
moment still as a statue; suddenly a 
slight whizz was heard, for the shaft 
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had been sped with a velocity that de- 
fied even the piercing eye of the archers. 
All turned towards the heron, which 
stopped in its flight as though stricken 
by an invisible hand, and at the 
same moment fell, pierced through and 
through, from a height which seemed 
to defy the power of man to attain. 

The archers stared as though they 
comprehended not the extraordinary 
feat they had just witnessed. Otho 
stood still one moment, inwardly ex- 
ulting in the effect he had produced, 
without however appearing to notice 
the amazement of his companions. He 
then walked forward to the spot where 
the dead heron lay, and plucking from 
its neck those fine and delicate feathers 
which are so highly prized, placed 
them as a trophy in his cap. The 
archers meanwhile measured the dis- 
tance—it was three hundred and twenty 
paces. 

This time the admiration of the com- 
munity was not testified by noisy ac- 
clamations ; they had witnessed a proof 
of skill which they would one and all 
have pronounced as impossible, had 
they heard it spoken of, but they had 
seen it, and had measured the distance. 
They approached their new companion, 
while Robert and Hermann held out 
their hands to him, with a visible feel- 
ing of deference, however, which 
seemed to imply that they not only ad- 
mitted him into their society as a wel- 
come associate, but even acknowledged 
him as their chief. 

The band, which had not halted 
since they quitted Worringen where 
they breakfasted, arrived about four 
o'clock in the afternoon at Neufs. There - 
they partook of a hasty dinner, for 
within three leagues of Neufs stood the | 
Rock Church, as it was called, and the 
archers were too religious to think of 
being in such a vicinity without per- 
forming a pilgrimage to that miracu- 
lous spot. It was late when they 
reached the holy rock ; this is an im- 
mense mass of stone, having in all 
respects the outward aspect of a church, 

‘According to tradition, this was the 
first Christian edifice built upon the 
borders of the Rhine by one of the 
chiefs of ancient Germany, who had 
been converted to Christianity, and who 
died in the odour of sanctity, leaving 
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behind him seven beautiful and vir- 
tuous daughters, who daily repaired to 
the church for the purpose of praying 
over their father’s tomb. It was at the 
period of the great migrations of the 
barbarians, when the Asiatics, a people 


hitherto unknown in Germany, came . 


down to effect such changes in the 
state of the European world. 

Attila had, it is said, been conducted 
by ahind across the Palus Ma@otis,* and 
he descended into Germany, preceded 
by the terror which his name inspired. 
The Huns shortly appeared upon the 
right bank of the Rhine, and the same 
day saw the commencement of the con- 
flagration which extended from Colonia 
Agrippina,+ as far as Aliso.t The dan- 
ger was imminent, mercy was not to 
be expected from such conquerors, and 
the fcllowing morning, at the same 
moment when the invaders were seen 
embarking upon rafts they had con- 
structed during the night, out of trees 
felled for that purpose, the seven 
maidens shut themselves up in the 
church, and kneeling round their 
father’s tomb, besought his spirit, by 
the love and duty they had borne him 
through life, to protect them even 
after his death in this their present 
extremity. That day and the following 
night they — in prayer, and they 
were already beginning to hope that 
their petitions had been granted, when 
on the second morning they heard the 
approach of the barbarians. They had 
already commenced knocking with the 
pommel of their swords against the 
solid oaken porch, which however 
resisted al] their violence. Some re- 
turned to the neighbouring hamlet to 
procure ladders, by: means of which 
they purposed scaling the windows, 
while others were occupied in the ad- 
jacent forest, stripping the branches 
from a fir-tree, which they had felled, 
and were rudely forming into a kind of 
battering-ram, with which to burst in 
the door. Great however was their 
astonishment, on their return to the 
church with their various implements 
of destruction; a miracle had been 
wrought in favour of the seven virgins ; 
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+ Colonia Agrippina, the ancient name of 
Cologne. 

+ Wesel. 
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the church still stood before them, but 
where were the windows? the doors? 
The holy edifice had been changed 
into a single solid mass ot rock ! while, 
from the midst of the stony pile, a 
sweet, sad, low chant was heard, like 
the solemn requiem for the dead: it 
was the melodious voices of the seven 
sisters pouring forth their hymn of 
thanksgiving to heaven, for the won- 
derful preservation that had been ac- 
corded to them. 

Having performed their devotions at 
the Rock church, the archers returned 
to pass the night at Strump. 

The next morning they continued 
their journey. The day passed with- 
out any incident worthy of remark. 
The troop had considerably increased 
in numbers since they quitted Cologne ; 
the meeting to which the archers were 
resorting from all parts, was expected 
to be one of the most brilliant that had 
taken place for several years. The 
prize, a green velvet toque, embroi- 
dered in gold, with a diamond aigrette 
in front, was to be bestowed by the 
fair hands of the Princess Helena, 
(whose work it was), the only daughter 
of Prince Adolphus of Cleves. The 
young princess, who had just entered 
ner fourteenth year, was renowned 
throughout Germany for her grace and 


- beauty. It is not therefore to be won- 


dered at, if the meeting was more than 
usually numerous. 

Meantime the little troop, which now 
might number forty or fifty men, ad- 
vanced gaily on their way. They had 
however on this, their last day’s jour- 
ney, an arduous task to perform. The 
archery meeting was to take place the 
following morning at Cleves, to com- 
mence immediately after the conclusion 
of the last mass, namely, at eleven 
o'clock in the morning. They agreed, 
consequently, to sleep at Kervenheim, 
and to accomplish this, there was 
scarcely time to admit of their stopping 
to breakfast or to dine ; they promised 
themselves however to make up for the 
deficiency by a hearty supper, when 
arrived at their destination. Notwith- 
standing all their speed, this was, how- 
ever, atask they were unable to accom- 


lish. When they reached Kerven-. 


eim, the gates were closed and the 
drawbridges raised. Thus forced bon- 
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gré malgré, to pass the night outside 
the town, they determined to make the 
best of their mischance, and turned 
their steps towards a neighbouring 
mountain, where they perceived the 
ruins of an old castle, beneath whose 
moss-clad walls they hoped to find at 
least a shelter. It was the castle of 
Windeck. 

In vain did one of the oldest archers 
of the band object to their passing the 
night in the old castle, but his being 
the only dissenting voice, his opinion 
was soon overruled. He therefore pre- 
pared, though with evident reluctance, 
to accompany his companions. 

The night was dark and gloomy ; not 
a star was visible in the firmament ; the 
heavy clouds seemed almost to touch 
their heads, and a drizzling rain, ac- 
companied by sudden bursts of wind, 
was beginning to fall. Any shelter, 
however incomplete it might prove, 
was looked upon by the weary travel- 
lers as a boon from heaven. 

The archers commenced their diffi- 
cult ascent up the steep and rugged 
sides of the mountain in unbroken 
silence. Occasionally, as they stepped 
amongst the brambles with which the 
path was covered, did they perceive 
some savage animal dart from its lair, 
and after gleaming upon them with its 
fiery eyeballs, disappear howling amidst 
the underwood, not daring to attack 
such a formidable body as presented 
itself to its view. Multiplied events of 
this nature convinced the men that some 
superstitions terror was attached to the 
ruins, for it was evident that these soli- 
tary paths had not been trodden by the 
foot of man for perhaps the space of 
a century before. Suddenly they per- 
ceived before them, like a gigantic 
spectre, rearing its mighty head be- 
yond the clouds, one of those high 
towers erected for the purpose of 
forming a defence to the main entrance 
to the castle. 

The old archer before mentioned 
proposed passing the night beneath the 
shelter of this building ; consequently 
the party halted, and having struck a 
a light, and lit a torch formed of a 
resinous branch of the fir-tree, they 
commenced exploring the building. 

To their vexation, aie, they per- 
ceived that the roof had entirely fallen 
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in, and that the mouldering walls could — 

not afford sufficient shelter against the 
inclemency of the night; there was 
but one voice for continuing their route 
to the principal building; the old 
archer had however his choice to ac- 
company them, or remain where he 
was ; he chose the former, preferring 
the society of his companions, go where 
they would, to the alternative of pass- 
ing the night alone in such a fearful 
neighbourhood. Daring their halt, 
they had taken the precaution of break- 
ing off some large branches of the fir- 
tree, which they had formed into 
torches, so that the remainder of their 


journey was performed with infinitely 


less toil and danger than had been the 
previous part. 

At the approach of the archers, and 
at the sight of the torches, the screech- 
owls and bats, the only living ocen- 
pants to all appearance in the castle, 
disturbed at the unusual intrusion, 
rushed terrified from their nests, and 
after performing sundry circuitous evo- 
lutions over the heads of the intruders- 
into these their own lawful premises, 


they departed with harsh and dismal 


cries in search of some other tenement, 
wherein to take up their abode. At 
these sinister cries, and the dilapidated 
appearance of the place altogether, a 
feeling nearly akin to terror seemed to 
pervade even the bravest hearts amidst 
the troop. Nevertheless, they pene- 
trated into the interior, and soon found 
themselves in a large court or square 
surrounded by buildings, of which 
some parts had completely fallen to 
ruins, whilst others, on the contrary, 
still continued in a state of singular’ 
preservation, the more remarkable from 
the contrast formed by the surrounding 
decay. 

The archers immediately proceeded 
to one of the doors leading to that part 
of the building which appeared to them 
in the highest state of preservation. The 
door creaked on its rusty hinges as it 
gave them admittance. They passed 
through an outward vestibule, and en-. 
tered an immense hall or chamber, . 
which in former times had probably 
served as a guard-room. The windows 
were defended with the remains of 
solid oaken shutters, which in a great. 
measure sheltered them from the wind — 
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which whistled through sundry broken 
panes ; benches likewise of oak lined 
the four walls of the chamber, offering 
a warmer substitute for couches than 
that afforded by the marble pavement ; 
and an immense chimney gave them at 
once the means of warmth and light; 
it was all they could expect, and they 
who had often been reduced to the 
necessity of passing whole nights under 
the canopy of heaven, and exposed to 
the rigours of an inclement season, were 
thankful for the shelter and unexpected 
comforts thus afforded them. The worst 
however was, that they were supper- 
less ; they had journeyed far, and since 
twelve o’clock, when they partook of a 
hasty meal, they were fasting; but 
this was a circumstance to which men 
of their calling were constantly ex- 
posed, so it behoved them to make the 
best of their present condition. Hav- 
ing tightened their leathern girdles, they 
proceeded to kindle a large fire in the 
chimney, warmed themselves thorough- 
ly, and then, feeling overcome by the 
fatigues of the day, began to establish 
themselves, as well as they were able, 
upon the benches with which the walls 
were lined, having previously taken the 
precaution, by advice of the old archer, 
to select by lot four out of the party 
who were successively to watch whilst 
the others slept. They drew lots, and 
chance decided for Otho, Hermann, the 
old archer already mentioned, and a 
youth of the name of Frantz. At the 
moment when half-past nine sounded 
from the distant church of Kervenheim, 
Otho commenced his guard, and in the 
course of a few minutes was the only 
one awake. 

As the young man gazed upon his 
sleeping companions, his thoughts re- 
verted to the events of the last three 
days. Three days before, at that same 
hour, he was proud and happy, doing 
the honours of his father’s mansion to 
all the flower of chivalry and beauty 
of which his paternal neighbourhood 
could boast, and now, without any 
fault of his, without being even ac- 
quainted with the cause of the change, 
he found himself an outcast from his 
parent’s love, an exile from his father’s 
roof, and the companion of a troop of 
men, brave and loyal undoubtedly, yet 
without birth, without education ! And 
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would he ever be reinstated into his 
paternal domains? Alas! he knew 
not! His kind, his tender mother too, 
was not she unhappy? What would 
she have said, did she know that at 
that moment her boy, the son of a 
prince, brought up in ease and lux- 
ury, accustomed to sleep while others 
watched his slumbers, was now in his 
turn performing his vigils over the re- 
pose of his new associates, a herd of 
peasants! These and similar thoughts 
contributed to make the two hours he 
was appointed to watch, pass more 
quickly than he at first expected. He 
had successively counted ten, half past 
ten, and eleven o’clock, and when the 
distant bell chimed half past eleven, he 
had scarcely perceived the flight ot 
time. Still his heavy eyelids were 
beginning to close, and he thought it 
time to awaken Hermann, whose turn 
it was to watch the two succeeding 
hours. The young man awoke, and 
though annoyed at his rest being dis- 
turbed, nevertheless resigned his bench 
to Otho, and took his station by the 
fire, which he replenished by throwing 
on a plentiful supply of broken branches, 
Otho lay down upon his hard bed, his 
half-closed eyes wandered for some 
time over the surrounding objects, soon 
however all appeared as though enve- 
loped in a kind of grey mist, thus 
losing both form and colour ; at length 
his eyes closed, and he fell into a 
sound sleep. 

Hermann had, we said, taken his 
station opposite the fire; he leaned 
against one of the massive columns 
which supported the high mantel-piece 
listening to the wind, which at times 
howled among the chimneys and turrets 
of the building, and to the heavy rain- 
drops as they pattered against the 
broken panes of glass. His eyes had 
wandered from his sleeping companions 
to a door opposite to where he stood, 
apparently leading to the interior apart- 
ments of the castle; he was startled 
from his reverie by the sound of the 
distant church clock striking the hour 
of midnight. Hermann, brave as he 
was, counted with an undefinable feel- 
ing of terror stroke after stroke, as it 
fell upon his ear; he had already 
counted eleven, when, at the moment 
the twelfth stroke was borne along the 
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gale, the door, upon which his eyes to awaken his companions, but she, 
were still fixed, opened, a flood of light doubtless divining his intention, placed 
poured forth from the inner chamber, one finger upon her lip indicative of 
while at the same moment the form of silence, and with the other hand made 
a pale but lovely girl appeared upon him a signal to follow her into the 
the threshold. Hermann was about chamber. 


To be continued. 


THE EMIGRANT’S BRIDE 


SUGGESTED BY A SCENE IN REAL LIFE. 


She is going! 
Gaze thy last on that sweet face, fond mother, 
Soon will distance make love’s yearning vain : 
Press thy quivering lips to her’s, young brother, 
Thou wilt never feel it’s thrill again. 
Other ties and other hopes have won her 
From the love that bless’d her earlier day ; 
Let your blessing, sad ones, rest upon her, 
She will need it in her onward way. 
Care will soon weigh down her spirit’s lightness, 
And her hours of happy calin be few ; 
Soon those eyes will lose their wonted brightness 
And that fair, soft cheek its healthful hue. 
Sickness, strife, each varying ill attendeth 
Wheresoe’er the alien’s footsteps range ; 
Pure, indeed, must be the love that lendeth 
Strength to brave so perilous a change. 
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She is going ! 
Sadly, weepingly, she gazes round her ; 
ild her glances—wandering to and fro ; 
With its thousand links the chain hath bound her 
Of sweet memories, foster’d long ago. 
Though resolved, she finds it hard to sever 
From the endearing charities of home, 
To exchange her childhood’s scenes for ever, 
For stern exile o’er the ocean’s foam. 
Must those sorrowing friends no more behold her ? 
Can it be, that hope indeed is vain ? 
Yes—their circling arms will ne’er enfold her 
In their fond and fervent clasp again : 
At that mournful consciousness, she starteth 
With emotions words are vain to tell ; 
Love still leads her on, yet love imparteth 
Bitterest anguish to her last farewell. Ts Ws 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A POLISH PRINCE. 


AN HISTORICAL TALE. BY COUNT ADOLPH DE WERDINSKY. 


About four miles from Warsaw, 
situated in the midst of a dark forest 
of oak and pine, called Bielany, stands 
a Canudal convent. In obedience to 


- the strict rules of this monastery, unin- 
terrupted silence is observed by its in- 
if mates, who, ruined in all their worldly 


expectations, have taken refuge within 
the sacred walls. Females are not al- 
= lowed to approach even the church 
appropriated for the whispered prayers 
of this isolated fraternity. Once a year, 
however, the gates of this temple are 
thrown open to a congregation of both 
sexes, though after that day of com- 
mon devotion, every part of the build- 
ing undergoes a process of cleansing 
he and purification, and every thing re- 
assumes its ordinary gloom of deep 
solitude, heightened by dead silence. 
The forest of Bielany contains, how- 
ever, numerous walks beautifully laid 
out, commanding in many points the 
river Vistula. On a clear day the spec- 
tator may thence enjoy a wide survey 
of the rich and fertile country spread 
around him. But the eye rests finally 
on the citadel of Favory and the forti- 
fications of Praga; and these unin- 
viting objects tend in a great measure 
to cast a sadness upon the natural 
charms of this otherwise delightful 
prospect. 

In the latter part of the year 1831, 
these strongholds were unusually 
thronged and busy, for the barbarous 
Muscovites were pouring in myriads 
on the plains of devoted Poland. It is 
true that the handful of patriots were 
still crowned with bright laurels of 
victory ; they were disputing every 
inch of ground with their barbarous 
invaders, and with hearts steeled by 
undaunted patriotism, were their coun- 
try’s sole bulwark. Unmoved by the 
appalling scenes which grisly death 
enacted on every side, they stood their 
ground, nay, were advancing, having 
repulsed the inimical hordes, though 
the adversary exceeded above six times 
the number of their own troops, and, 
after an awful slaughter on sides, 
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victory declared itself on their side. 
« A miracle!” exclaimed all the monks 
at once, who, beholding from the high 
tower of their church this unequal 
strife, were anxiously awaiting its issue. 
Their exclamation was a breach of the 
law of their order; but who could 
help giving vent to emotions so natural, 
when they beheld the White Eagle 
waving triumphantly to the joyful 
sound of a trumpet peal, announcing 
victory? As the advancing night was 
fast spreading her sable veil over the 
ensanguined field, the heroes had the 
satisfaction of marching once more vic- 
torious in their return to the encamp- 
ment—to the stirring sounds of a full 
band—with colours flying gaily in the 
breeze, cheered by the shouts of the 
wounded and the dying, all of whom 
hailed the sources of the righteous 
cause. 

A messenger from the monastic au- 
thorities soon announced a gratuitous 
distribution of provisions among the 
faithful defenders of their country, and 
the venerable prior came in person to 
invite the gallant commander-in-chief 
and his staff to take refreshments at the 
convent. In honour of the day the 
monastery was released from some of 
its restrictive rules ; and though speak- 
ing appeared here an unusually strange 
indulgence, all the monks were patie 
loud and enthusiastic in their enco- 
miums on the exploits of their coun- 
trymen, 

The entertainment combined rigid 
monastic simplicity, with a desire to 
demonstrate a feeling of true and hearty 
welcome, and mirth seemed to increase 
with each new hope for the final suc- 
cess of their country’s liberation ; nay, 
even patriotic songs were Wie hese 
And there was not one of the party 
who did not join in the chorus of 

“© Tszeze Polska niezginela, 
Poki my zyiemy,—” 
Or 
«Poland shall ne’er to us be lost, 
As long as we of life can boast.” 


Cheerfulness appeared, therefore, to 


hel 
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visit this abode of sadness. The prior 
alone sat for some time dumb at the 
head of' the table ; the scene seemed to 
awaken fresh sorrows in his breast. His 
fevered lips were seen to tremble, and 
tears were stealing down his furrowed 
cheek. His brow, ever the emblem of 
rigid severity, was now shaken by con- 
vulsions of internal grief; and one 
deemed totally devoid of heart, was now 
meek, and as susceptible as a child. 
“ Be of good cheer, most reverend 
father,” said the general, ““ we may still 
behold freedom restored to our land ; 
and the day will come, too, when we 
may enjoy tranquil happiness around 
our hearths.” 

“As for domestic happiness,” re- 
plied the prior, “I shall never en- 


Joy it again.” At these words all the 


inmates of the convent bent forward 
and listened attentively, for they never 
could learn who their superior was, or 
what had brought him to this solitary 
retreat. Manifold were their conjec- 
tures, but not one of them had reason 
to think his own supposition the right 
one. The prior continued: “ My chil- 
dren are destroyed, and my grandchil- 
dren, yea! even the innocent babes 
were, by the despot’s command, torn 
from their mother’s breast and carried 
to the rugged deserts of the Caucasus, 
where it is forbidden to breathe their 
real names, or to relate their true story, 
and where mere numerals distinguish 
them from other slaves similarly situ- 
ated. But justice is Heaven’s decree! 
and, old as I am, the last few days of 
my life shall be devoted to retribution ! 
Yes, this arm shall, once more, wield 
the weapon of death, and the foe shall 
tremble again at the name of — ‘ 
No!” groaned the venerable father, as 
if recollecting himself, “ my vow for- 
bids! rash mortal that I am! weak 
creature of earth! clinging still to the 
mire! No! God’s name be blessed ! 
God’s will be done! But, what do I 
hear? hark! it is the pealing roar of 
musketry ! the deadly sound breaks in 
once more, and the still night repeats 
its piercing echo! Arise, brave cham- 
pions! danger is near. Haste to suc- 
cour your hapless father-land! The 
barbarous host will, by treason as dark 
as this night, obtain what open valour 
has secured in the open day.” 
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The rush was general. All strove to 
be foremost in the field. The saddled 
steed was swiftly mounted. Onward 
they rode in haste, when a patrol ac- 
costed the advancing staff, and, after 
the precautionary exchange of the 
watch-word, they recognised their real 
commander, announced to him the ter- 
mination of the fray, and offered to ex- 
plain the cause in a meet place. The 
general proposed, therefore, to return 
to the monastery. But, as one of the 


captives brought by the patrol was a 


female, new difficulties arose, for th 
dared not bring her within the walls of 
the convent. The male prisoner alone 
was led into the hall, where the general _ 
taking the chair, was ready to receive 
the report. The officer of the patrol 
gave, in a few words, the history of the 
nocturnal encounter, stating that as a 
Russian troop were chasing hard this 
unfortunate pair, who, under the cover 
of night seemed anxious to reach the 
Polish camp, the friendly fore-posts 
took up their cause, and valiantly de- 
fended their new protegées, but they 
were nigh being overpowered by the 
greater strength of the enemy. A de- 
tachment of the main Polish army hast- 
ened to their aid, repelled the attack, 
and the camp was now as safe as ever. 
The stranger now led forward was a 
noble-looking, handsome young man, 
clad in mean habiliments, but which 
seemed to have been assumed rather as 
a means of disguise than an ordinary 
attire. His language was a medley of 
Russian, Polish, and Turkish; but as 
most of the company understood the 
three languages, there was no difficulty 
of making out his story. On being 
asked his name he answered, “ fifty 
thousand nine hundred and _ thirty 
seven.” The general, suspecting some 
misapprehension, asked again, but the 
young man repeated so often and so 
earnestly the same number, that it was 
deemed advisable to proceed with the 
inquiry. No sooner was it understood, 
however, that his infancy had been 


spent on the Caucasus, than the rest — 


was easily guessed. In fact, the youth 
soon corroborated their conjecture that 
he was one of the victims of the Russian 


policy, by stating that he was reared in — 


the military colonies of Russia. “ But 


now,” continued he in an oriental style — 


a 
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of expression, “ great is Allah ! (God). 
He causes the wind to clear my head of 
the ashes which once had covered it; 
(that is, ‘ he bids my misery to cease.’) I 
am in the country of my fathers. My 
Jace, therefore, shall also be white now. 
(I shall also be happy now.) I and 
my sister were brought to Vladi Cau- 
case when quite infants, and the nurse 
Falibé, to whose care our childhood 
was entrusted, used to tell us that 
strange rumours was then afloat of our 
high birth, though it was forbidden to 
all either to inquire or to speak about 
it. ‘Yes, my shecker, (sugar-plum),’ 
as she used in her fondness to call me, 
‘you are come from the same country 
as myself, and one day, when you are 
older, I will tell you more, but now it 
might cause the death of us both. At 
this observation I shuddered with hor- 
ror, and, young as I then was, I knew 
how to heck my curiosity and that of 
my sister, as I was afraid of bringing 
down death upon our old Falibé, our 
only friend. However, our happiness 
was even here soon interrupted. One 
day Falibé came in tears to tell us that 
my sister was going to be sold, and 
that the bostandgi (officers) were com- 
ing to take her on board a ship, toge- 
ther with several other females, who, 
as I afterwards learnt, were natives of 
Circassia, and destined for the awret 
bazaar (female slave-market) at Con- 
stantinople. The ferocious band came 
soon in reality ; my tears and lament- 
ations were of no avail; I entreated 
that I might be sold to the same people, 
only that I might not be separated from 
my sister. But the cruel bostandgi, 
(may the prophet curse their beards), 
mocked my grief, and insulted my sor- 
row with obscene jesting. Amidst 
heart-rending shrieks, my sister was 
torn from my arms, Falibé was or- 
dered to follow her, and the key was 
turned upon me, that I might not run 
after them. 

« From that moment I had fixed upon 
my plan. I determined to fly from my 
persecutors, and to follow my sister to 
the utmost limits of the world. But I 
was too young, and totally ignorant how 
I ought to act. I saw, therefore, the 
imperative necessity of bearing every 
thing ecg , until I had grown a 
little older and wiser. Days appeared 
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to me now longer than years were here- 
tofore. I joyfully hailed every new 
moon, and rejoiced at the approach of 
every fresh season. At the same time 
I listened with attention to all conver- 
sations, especially if held by people who 
had any knowledge of distant countries. 
But though I particularly wanted to 
know where Constantinople was, I 
dared not ask it of any one, for fear of 
exciting suspicions relative to my secret 
design. One day, however, as two old 
Russian officers, upon whom I was 
compelled to attend in the capacity of 
foot-boy, were speaking of an order 
which their regiments had received to 
march to Soukum Kala, a sea-port town 
lying on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, I ventured to entreat them that 
they might not leave me behind. They 
seemed flattered with my wish to con- 
tinue in their service, and allowed me 
to follow them. My heart throbbed 
high when I first beheld the sea covered 
with ships, every one of which might 
carry me to any part of the world ; 
and, to my greatest joy, a large Turkish 
vessel was preparing to set sail for Con- 
stantinople. The captain, thinking I 
was a Circassian, consented to take me 
with him, with a secret determination 
to sell me there as a slave, which he 
actually did. I was purchased by the 
captain’s sister, a young widow of the 
name of Beyham, of Scutari. I passed 
several years on her estate near Be- 
lerby, first as a common labourer in the 
vineyards, and, as I had learnt to write 
I was made a clerk, and ultimately ap- 
pointed the sole manager or steward of 
all the estates belonging to my kadin 
(mistress), though I was then no more 
than seventeen years of age. In ad- 
dition to this preferment, I received 
many marks of kindness and confidence, 
which, in the innocence of my heart, 1 
considered merely as an encouragement 
to further integrity and diligence, and 
I must confess there was nothing want- 
ing to make my situation really com- 
fortable. I had a horse to ride, and I. 
enjoyed every alternate day a bath at 
Aya Sophia Haman, and when inclined 
I smoked my hibvok (pipe) at a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house. Still I could 
never forget my sister. In all my ex- 
cursions I endeavoured to gather such 
information as might be likely to give 
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me a clue to her present abode. But in 
so large a city as Constantinople all my 
efforts were baffled ; though, as she was 
most exquisitely beautiful, there seemed 
to bea snout: opinion that she must 
have been sold for a harem. ‘ Death,’ 
cried I, ‘ and is so dark a fate to befal 
one thatis more beautiful than an Houri? 
—and, oh! shall her brother, then, 
sink far beneath a dog? Forbid it 
Allah !’ Still I returned home daily in 
more melancholy mood, for I began to 
despair of ever seeing my sister again. 
My heart was bleeding ; nor did I know 
of a remedy. Thus sitting one after- 
noon in the corner of my altan (cham- 
ber) and giving myself up to this sad 
contemplation, I suddenly perceived in 
the court-yard, a well-shaped young 
female whom I had never seen before 
about the house, but who was evidently 
belonging to it, as she was busily em- 
pores in gathering into her apron to- 

acco leaves which had been spread in 
the sun to dry. As Turkish females 
never appear abroad without a thick 
veil to screen them from the gaze of 
strangers, I had no opportunity of 
judging of the merits of her counte- 
nance, till accident made her stoop 
quickly to regain some leaves which had 
escaped her hand. The veil flew back 
at her rising, and as she heard me throw 
open my casement, she looked up invo- 
luntarily. Description would but beg- 

ar were I to attempt to give you an 
idea of the effects her beauty produced 
upon my senses. ‘Oh! angel of the 
prophet’ cried I, ‘turn to me once 
more thy beautiful face, for it will illu- 
mine the darkness of my life, as the full 
moon doth shine upon the dusky night.’ 
Zoolzool, for it was thus she was called 
by her mistress, looked up once more 
hastily, smiled, cast down her veil, and 
disappeared in obedience to Beyham’s 
call. I stood a long time riveted to 
the spot. I looked down into the yard, 
but Zoolzool did not re-appear. This 
vision had infused deli ghatak thimestneds 
into my soul, That stranger had in- 
spired my heart with the purest affec- 
tion. With the swiftness of lightning 
my head began to concert innumerable 
plans, all of which, however, upon ma- 
ture reflection, ap the offspring 
of a mad brain. 1 was awakened at 
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last from this reverie, by a summons to 
attend my kadin, Beyham. avs 

On my entering the anderoon (bou- 
doir), I saw Beyham richly dressed, 
sitting on her white satin divan. At 
her side were caskets with khenna (a 
sort of dye for the eyebrows, &c.), 
soormeh (rouge), divers bottles of deli- 
cious perfumes, and at her feet there 
lay several baskets filled with costly 
embroidery. She received me wi 
unusual kindness, and invited me to sit 
at her side. I kissed the hem of her 
foot-carpet, jumped upon the divan, 
and sat down cross-legged in the orien- 
tal fashion. “ You? kate reat claims 
upon my house,” said Beyham to me; 
“your accounts bear witness to your 
honest industry. You deserve, there- 
fore, to share in its produce, not as a 
slave but as a partner.” With these 
words she threw aside her veil, thus ac- 
knowledging me at once as a relative. 
Her hand was stretched out to meet 
mine, and her arch smile spoke plainly 
her meaning. But I turned my face 
from her, and all I could utter by way 
of response was a deep groan. I foresaw 
at once all the consequences of the 
slight I had offered to her preference, 
but Zoolzool was now the sole possessor 
of my heart. . 

«“* Ah, ungrateful dog!’ exclaimed 
Beyham; ‘shall all my kindness be 
lost upon the soul of a shakal, and are 
my enchantments and my talismans to 
fall as dust at thy feet? Or is it that 
wretched slave with whom I saw thee 
conversing to-day, that rivals me in 
thy affections. Ha! she shall rue it ;’ 
saying this, she started up from her 
divan, clapped her hands with violence, 
and all her female slaves, Zoolzool 
among the rest, answered the summons 
with their personal attendance. I was 
bidden to leave the anderoon, Zoolzool 
attempted involuntarily to follow me, 
and only a loud and angry command 
from her mistress to remain with her, 
seemed to remind the poor girl of the 
impropriety of her conduct. 

“I ran bewildered to my altan, and 
threw myself on the couch, for there I 
could give vent to my grief. Night 
had far advanced, but I could not sleep. 
While my mind was thus convulsed, I 
heard my door open very gently, and 
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saw an old decrepid woman approach 
my couch. The lamp she held in her 
hand cast a dim light on her haggard 
and emaciated face. ‘ Falibé,’ cried I, 
for I knew her again, though she seemed 
to be altered by sickness. ‘ Do you 
know your shecker, Falibé? Oh, look 
upon this face! you will know it again, 
though it is distorted now by sorrow 
and hope deferred. In fact, my joy 
knew no bounds. I was like one raving 
mad, and the poor old nurse had a diffi- 
culty to restrain my exclamations, which 
were loud enough to arouse all the 
house. When I was a little quieted, 
she listened anxiously, but all around 
seemed hushed in repose. She then 
said briefly—‘ The young girl whom 
they call Z Izool, has acquainted me 
on my sick-bed, with all that has passed 
to-day in this house. But little did I 
expect to find in Zoolzool’s lover her 
own brother. Zoolzool is no other than 

our sister. You must save her! for 
ei in her jealousy has sworn her 
destruction. The captain who sold you 
both to his sister, has orders to offer 
Zoolzool to-morrow for a large sum, to 
the Sultan’s harem. You must both fly 
to Poland. You will now be safe there, 
for it was only a week ago that the 
hospodars brought intelligence to the 
Sublime Porte, that the Poles have 
shaken off the yoke of their oppressors 
the Russians, your mortal enemies. And 
now as I am blessed once more to be- 
hold you, I may tell you that you area 
lineal descendant of Prince Sanguszko,* 
one of the noblest families of Poland. 
Your grandfather and your father both 
will live for ever in the pages of history, 
as both were dreaded by the armies of 
Russia. Your father was tried for trea- 
son by a commission sent down from 
Petersburgh, and though his judges 
acquitted he of the charge, the Em- 
peror of Russia ordered an ukase to be 
issued, by which he condemned him to 
exile and hard labour in the mines of 
Siberia for life. Your grandfather dis- 
appeared soon afterwards from his 
castle, and no one knows what became 
of him. Their immense estates were 
confiscated by the crown, and you and 
your sister were declared vagrant, des- 


* Pronounced Sangooshko. And here let us re- 
mark, that with the exception of a few poetical an-~ 
achronisms, this tale is founded on historical facts. 
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titute orphans, and under that pretext 
you were dragged to the wild steppes 
of Caucasus, where thousands of chil- 
dren of the first-rate nobility of Poland 
are thus buried for life ; the boys being 
incorporated with the battalions of the 
military cantonists, whilst the girls are 
shut up in the imperial manufactories, 
or, if handsome, sold in the Turkish 
slave-markets for the vilest of purposes. 
You know the rest, my shecker. Go 
now, fly to thy native country. Would 
to heaven I could do the same, for I 
am also a descendant of the noble blood 
of Poland, but poor Falibé is dying.’ 
She left me for a short time while, she 
went to fetch my sister, whom I now 
immediately recognized by her bright 
blue eye, though she was much altered 
and grown tall and womanly. We both 
shed tears of joy at thus meeting again. 
We clung to each other in raptures, as 
if never to part; and though there was 
no time to be lost, Falibé had no small 
difficulty in bringing us to hasten our 
departure. We awoke at last, how- 
ever, from our trance. ‘Heaven be 
with you,’ cried the good Falibé once 
more, as she impressed her fervent kiss 
on our Soeshsbacks 3 ‘ you will soon be- 
hold the sacred soil, a small portion of 
which I constantly carry in my bosom, 
and which shall be buried with me.’ 
Here she drew forth a small bundle 
containing some earth, which she had 
actually carried away on leaving the 
boundaries of her native country. ‘ Go, 
my children, pray for your old nurse 
Falibé, for her hour is come.’ Both 
my sister and I hesitated long whether 
we ought to leave this faithful friend 
behind us. But there was no alter- 
native. The poor old creature could 
hardly totter back to her sick-bed ; so 
we parted, though tears were hardl 
enough to express our anguish. We 
encountered many dangers and many 
difficulties on our long journey ; but 
Mashallah! (God be praised). Allah 
akbar! (Godis merciful). Allah kérim! 
(God is great) ; here we are both among 
our friends! here we are among our 
countrymen ; and beard is your's 
(you may command my services). Onl 
let my poor dear sister remain wi 
me.” 

During the recital of this story the 
old prior showed symptoms of the most 
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extraordinary emotion ; and ere it was 
hardly finished, the venerable father ran 
to embrace the young stranger, ex- 
claiming, “ be welcome once more to 
my arms, my dearest grandson!” The 


group now recognised the old Prince 


Sanguszko, the famous warrior and 
companion of Kosciuszko, who, after 
having undergone the most awful trials 
under the Russian reign of terror and 
rsecution, succeeded at last in escap- 
ing from the grasp of his enemies, by 
burying himself alive in this monastery. 
«¢ Be welcome,” continued the noble 
patriot ; “ the fame of thy fathers shall 
revive again in thy deeds of valour, for 
in the blood animating thy youthful 
veins, I recognise the faithful love to 
thy injured country. Go! help to 
avenge the cruel injustice committed 
on millions of victims, as innocent as 
thou thyself hast been. Here, gene- 
ral!” said the old prior to the com- 
mander-in-chief, “ is a meet substitute 
for my old and emaciated self. Let 
him serve God by becoming an instru- 
ment of His divine justice, while, in 
obedience to my old age, I must needs 
limit all my devotion to a verbal praise 
of His infinite majesty and goodness.” 
Zoolzool was now also admitted to 
embrace her grandsire; and her ap- 
pearance within the monastic pile shed 
a spell on all around. It was not un- 
like a visit of some supernatural mes- 
senger from heaven. A curious awe 
and delight were depicted on the coun- 
tenances of all the assembly. But to 
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Emblems alike of peice. joy, or pain, 
ich extremes are seen to meet: 


The points in w 


give an idea of the excess of joy de- 
monstrated at the recognition of the 
two near relatives, is beyond the power 
of our description. A tear glistened in — 
every eye at the sight of this pn 

scene, and a new ray of hope : 
illumined in every heart at the re- 
accession of this youthful and promis- 
ing pair to the devoted numbers of 
their countrymen. 

The young man took up arms against 
the oppressors of his father-land. He 
swore on the tomb of Stanislas Stas- 
zye, who lies buried in the church- 

ard of Bielany, to imitate that true 
Pole in his patriotism ; and faithful to 
his oath, the young Sanguszko per- 
formed prodigies of valour during the 
campaign; while his beauteous sister 
devoted her life with no less heroism to- 
the cause of humanity, by tendering 
her succour to the wounded warriors, 
and to those stricken with malignant 
cholera. She was universally called 
“ the angel ;” and her appearance be- 
side the couch of sickness seemed to 
have had a kind of divine influence on 
the sufferings of the unfortunate heroes 
of Poland. But the last attack on War- 
saw was fraught with mortal peril for 
our heroine—a Russian lance pierced 
her innocent breast when in the act of 
affording relief to a dying man on the 
field of battle, and her tender and 
patriotic soul winged its way on high 
to join her kindred band of loving 
spirits in the blessed mansions of eter~ 
nal rest. 


Ye peerless pearls that leave behind no stain— 

Ye bitter drops that well from founts so sweet— 
Impassion’d feelings bid you forth to start 
From depths the deepest in the human heart. 


I’ve shed some few: no matter why or where— 
But they are gone—and now the life-spring ’s dry 
From whence they flow’d ; long years of blanching care 
Have caused the auburn from those locks to fly, 
And early snows are there ; such as enshroud 
My native mountains in their solitude. 
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Tears have I seen that have distress’d me sore 

To gaze upon, and think they flow’d for me : 
O’er cheeks where roses fair had bloom’d before— 

And eyes that told of bosoms full of glee 
And joyous as the merry lark that sings, : 
When spring o’er all the land her mantle flings. : | 

f 
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All-powerful are ye! though some hold you cheap— 
*T' was a repentant tear which did not fail 
To open wide the gate that angels keep, 
en all beside had proved of no avail : 
And yet, alas! what fruitless tears are shed— : 
That move not flinty hearts—nor wake the slumb'ring dead ! 4 


; Tears I beheld steal down thy cheek, O Jew!* 4 
| When a bold Christian told the gather’d crowd 
That he belong’d not to the bigot crew — 
But felt delighted—nay, that he was proud 
To call thee brother !—And, though Jew thou art, 
Methought a purer stream ne’er well'd from Christian heart. 


: 4 +But oh! what I beheld, when on that day 
F : A royal virgin—virtuous, fair, and young— 
First heard for her the herald trumpets bray, 
And shouts of welcome burst from every tongue, 
Proclaiming her—with heart-felt acclamation— 4 
The sovereign of a great and loyal nation ! ; 
; 


*T was then I saw the workings of that heart 
(My sovereign’s heart!) were more than she could bear, * 
Till forth a flood of pearly tears did start ; a 
O, how I joy’d to witness tear-drops there ! 
And, when I turn’d to gaze upon the crowd, 
Few eyes were dry—and sobs were heard aloud. . 


ee 


First—sacred pledges to a nation given ! 
Long may endure those sympathies between 
Her and her people! Oh, may righteous heaven 
In mercy guard and bless our gracious queen ! 
Long may she reap life’s sweets without alloy : 
But should she weep, may her’s be tears of joy ! 


oe 
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“ An allusion is here made to what took place at a county meeting in 1836, where ex-sheriff 
Salomon attended in his (then) public capacity; on which occasion a gentleman of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion made such a well-timed allusion to the fact of his standing with a Protestant on 
his right-hand, and a Jew on his left (the two sheriffs), that the latter could not refrain from shed- 
ding tears. 

+ Allusion is here made to the occasion of her Majesty presenting herself to the assembled throng 
at the Palace of St. James’s on the morning she was proclaimed queen; when her reception was 
such, that her feelings totally overcame her, and she was obliged to be supported and taken from 
the window where she stood. 
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FLORENCE HOWARD. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a brilliant morning in the 
April of 1838. A warm west wind 
stole in through an open window 
overlooking the Regent's Park, and 
waving aside a profusion of soft brown 
curls, revealed the beautiful counte- 
nance of Florence Howard, alone and 
deeply absorbed in thought, with her 
fair hands folded before her, and her 
dark blue eyes veiled by the long and 
all but curling lashes, which even when 
raised so shadowed and subdued the 
laughing fire beneath. A small desk 
of exquisite workmanship occupied a 
table before her, and on it was a sheet 
of paper half filled with her own pecu- 
liarly delicate and graceful hand- 
writing. The last sentence was un- 
finished, and ran as follows : 

«But you wrong him, dear sister, 
you do indeed. He is noble and gene- 
rous as yourself, I could not love him 
else, and I am convinced that were I 
even now suddenly dispossessed of that 
fortune which you so unjustly accuse 
him of coveting, he would only the 
more urgently press the suit «so long, 
and, I might say, so unreasonably de- 
nied. But I will hesitate no longer : 
this evening we are to meet at the 
Duke of B.’s long talked of féte, and 
my destiny shall then be decided ; and 
yet I tremble when I think ——.” 

It was here that poor Florence had 
broken abruptly off, and well might 
she tremble as she thought. Young, 
gay, and brilliantly beautiful, the pos- 
sessor of immense wealth, the e of 


the season, she was surrounded by a’ 


crowd of flatterers from whom her 
fancy, which she mistook for her heart, 
had singled out the most elegant and 
accomplished, but at the same time the 
most unprincipled of them all. 

Lord William Fitzherbert having 
wasted at the gaming-table, and other 
haunts of dissipation, the bulk of a 
noble fortune, had-hailed with avidity 


the debut of a new “spec.” —as he 
termed it. Young, inexperienced, and 
almost unprotected as was the orphan, 
Florence Howard, from the evening 
of her first appearance in the fashion- 
able world he had devoted himself 
assiduously to her pleasure, and fasci- 
nated by his genius, and touched by 
his preference of herself to all others, 
Florence believed herself in love, and 
though reluctant, from a little girlish 
spirit of coquetry, and perhaps from a 
slight but unconfessed presentiment of 
evil to acknowledge her affection, she 
had long resolved in her own mind that 
Fitzherbert alone should win the hand 
so many sought in vain. But let us 
return to the small and richly-furnished 
room in which we left her. There she 
still sits in the same graceful attitude, 
half reclining on the luxurious sofa, 
while a crimson reflection from the sun- 
lit drapery of the windows plays alter- 
nately now on her delicate cheek, and 
now on the soft folds of her white 
morning dress. But, hark! a light 
vehicle dashes rapidly up to the door 
and stops—an impatient knock is heard, 
the small hands of Florence Howard 
are clasped in sudden joy, a smile of 
delight flashes up into her lifted eyes, 
blushes and dimples spring simulta- 
neously to her cheek, and le lovely 
lips are parted in happy expectation. 

e door opens; Lord William Fitz-_ 
herbert is announced, and the proud 
and wayward girl recovering instantly 
her self-possession, receives him as 
calmly and demurely as if he had not 
been the sole object of her thoughts 
for the last half hour. “ But, my dear. 
Miss Howard,” said his lordship, after 
some conversation upon indifferent sub- 
oe “ you surely will not keep me 
onger in suspense; you know I 
have staked my happiness, my life upon 
your reply ; will you not bless me now 
with that one little monosyllable which 
would be such music from those lips ?” 

Florence averted her head, and her 


. Florence Howard. 


sweet voice faltered as she replied, 
“We shall meet this evening, and 
then ——.” 

« And then, dearest, loveliest! you 
will say, ‘ yes.’” 

The lady turned her dark eyes full 
upon him, while a smile of sportive scorn 
lightened through the still lingering 
tears “ Are you quite sure, my lord, 
that I shall not say ‘no ?’” 

“Nay, lady, I spoke not in confi- 
dence, but in hope; but I will not 
press you farther. I trust to your pro- 
mise for this eve. And now may I 
use that fairy pen of your's to scribble 
a note, which in my haste to see you I 
had forgotten? It will be too late for 
the post if I delay it longer.” 

“ Certainly, my lord, but just shut 
your eyes, if you please, while you 
place that half-finished letter in the 
desk.” 
oT W. did as he was bid, and 

ily writing his billet, pressed u 
ita delicate sheet of ditves | per which 
lay before him, sealed it with Florence’s 
pet seal, and rose to go. She raised her 
eyes from the book which she had 
taken up, and bade him “ good bye” 
with a look so full of trust and hap- 
piness, that his own involuntarily sank 
beneath it, and he hastened away lest 
she should observe his confusion. 

As he closed the door the enthu- 
siastic girl caught up the silver paper 
which his hand had pressed, and ex- 
claiming, “ It is hallowed by that touch, 
I will keep it for ever,” was about to 
place it in a secret drawer of the desk, 
when her own name traced lightly upon 
it arrested her eye. She had turned the 
paper, and nearly the whole impression 
of Lord William’s billet was visible in 
faint characters through the transparent 
tissue. 

The pulse of Florence beat high at 
the sight. ‘“ He hasbeen writing of his 
love to some confidential friend. Per- 
haps he has been carry! me,” and her 
young heart thrilled, her pure cheek 
glowed with the thought. “Oh, how 
sweet, how delicious it would be to 
read his praises of myself! But of 
course that is out of the question. I 
have no right even to look at the paper 
again,” and resolutely closing her eyes 
against a temptation to which her keen 
and delicate sense of honour would not 
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ermit her to yield, she hastily folded 
as treasure and placed it in the drawer. 
At that moment a sweet eager voice 
was heard on the landing, and her cou- 
sin, Charles Leslie, a beautiful boy be- 
tween five and six years of age, bounded 
into the room, and sprang with the 
loving confidence of childhood to her 
knee, exclaiming as he did so :—“ here 
I am at last, dear Florry ; I have been 
so good all the morning, and mamma 
said, I might come to you as a reward. 
And, oh! I have such a secret to tell, 
but do not ask me what it is, for I said 
I wouldn’t tell Florry. Wouldn’t you 
give any thing to know? Oh! whata 
pretty seal!” And quite forgetting his 
secret and his question, the restless boy 
only suffered his fair cousin to part the 
bright curls from his brow, and print 
one kiss upon his laughing eyes, and 
then escaped from her embrace and 
climbed the sofa to her desk. 

Florence again took up her book, and 
was soon absorbed either in its contents 
or in those of her own heart. Nearly 
half an hour had thus elapsed, when she 
was suddenly roused by the voice of 
little Charlie, who had seated himself 
with mock dignity in an arm-chair op- 
posite, and with as much pomposity of 
tone as his soft little voice could assume, 
was lisping out the contents of the 
identical diver paper, which she had 
thought so safely concealed. “Oh, 
stop, Charlie, stop !’? she exclaimed, as 
the first strange words met her ear, and 
she hid her glowing face in her hands ; 
but Master Charlie was too much ab- 
sorbed in his self-assumed importance 
to heed her entreaty, and the bewil- 
dered girl, half stupified with wonder, 
indignation, and grief, and unable either 
to move or speak again, sat a spell- 
bound listener to the following inte- 
resting epistle. 

“ Yes, mia cara, carissima! the prize 
is mine at last. Florence Howard, the 
haughty and beautiful Florence, has at 
length deigned to smile upon my suit. 
I am to have her decided answer to- 
night, and I cannot doubt its pu . 
Even now, as I looked up (I am writing 
at her house), I caught her rich eyes 
fixed upon me with an expression of 
interest and admiration which I could 
not mistake, and when caught, the bash- 
ful and blushing confusion with which 
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she hurriedly resumed her book only 
confirmed my hopes. Yes, my adored 
Victorine !—I repeat, the golden prize 
is mine. With her immense fortune I 
shall more than repair the ruin of my 
own. I shall insist upon an early day 
for the wedding, and as soon as the 
tedious ceremony is concluded, can you 
doubt where love will lead me, where, 
but to the feet of her who alone pos- 
sesses my heart. Till then, ma belle 
adieu! Your devoted, 
«“ FirzHERBERT.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


The palace-like mansion of the mu- 
nificent Duke of B., was gorgeously 
illuminated, and gay and brilliant was 
the assembly in the superb suite of 
rooms thrown open for the féte. But 
among that throng there was one 
whose countenance was irradiated with 
a smile of triumphant success that 
eclipsed the light in every other ; that 
one was Lord William Fitzherbert, and 
all who noticed him acknowledged that 
his wit and conversational talent had 
never been so happily displayed as on 
that evening. It was in the midst of a 
laugh, excited by a more than usually 
brilliant repartee, that his attention was 
attracted to a slight bustle at the prin- 
cipal entrance. The crowd parted be- 
fore it. All eyes were turned towards 
the spot, and an irrepressible murmur 
of admiration ran round the assembly 
as Florence Howard, looking more be- 
witchingly beautiful than ever, entered 
the room with a party of distinguished 
friends. She had discarded for that 
evening the simple and girlish style of 
dress in which she was wont to appear. 
Her rich glossy hair was braided and 
wreathed with jewels. Her graceful 
form arrayed in a sweeping robe of 
velvet, and she looked, moved, spoke 
with a queen-like grace and dignit 
which she had never before sami 
There was a fire, too, in those proud blue 
eyes, a curve in the Hebe-lip, a haugh 
carriage of the graceful head, whic 
awed into unwonted silence the crowd 
of admirers who had been eagerly 
awaiting her appearance. 

That night not one among them dared 
to address the youthful beauty, radiant 
as she looked, with the honeyed words 
of flattery or love. 


Florence Howard. 
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The truth is, the discovery of the 
morning had wrought a revolution as 
powerful as it was sudden, not only in 
the demeanour but in the mind and heart 
of Florence. It had changed her from 
achild, a thoughtless, joyous, confiding 
child, to a proud and self-relying 
woman. It had opened her eyes to the 
dangers of her situation, to the merce- 
nary views of many who courted her 
smiles, and she sighed as she thought, 
“Is there one who could love me for 
myself alone?” Yes, memory whi 
pered her of one, the playmate of her 
early days ; one, who in after years had 
devoted himself to her when she was 
left a lonely orphan, without the slight- 
est prospect of that wealth which had 
since been bequeathed to her by a dis- 
tant and almost forgotten relation. Her 
cousin, Wallace Leslie had, at that time, 
three years previous to the date at 
which my story commences, received 
an offer from government of a distin- 
guished and lucrative appointment in a 
foreign land; but listening rather to 
the voice of affection than to that of 
ambition, he had thrown himself at the 
feet of his lovely and beloved Florence, 
and besought her to share with him his 
small but secure competence at home, 
declaring that she was more than the 
world or the world’s wealth to him, and 
that all the brilliant prospects which he 
might be enabled to realize without 
her, were not worth a thought in 
comparison with the blessing of her 
love. But Florence, young as she was— 
and she was then barely sixteen, and 
unprotected too—was too considerately 
generous to indulge his youthful pas- 
sion at the expense of his worldly pros- 
perity. She felt too that she loved him 
only as a brother, and such love, fond 
as it was, would be but a poor return 
for the ardent attachment of her cousin 
to herself. With a firm, but grateful 
and affectionate refusal, she bade him - 
farewell ; and convinced by her manner 
that it would be useless to renew his 
suit, he immediately left England and 
proceeded to his appointment in India. 

And now let us return to the jféle. 
« I did not dream she could queen it so 
bravely,” said Fitzherbert to himself, 
while he gazed at a distance upon his 
expected victim. “ And all this splen- 
dour is for my sake,” he continued ex- 
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ultingly, “ah! ma petite Victorine, 
you have a more dangerous rival than 
your vain heart imagines. Faith, I was 
never so struck with her beauty before. 
But she is expecting me ; I won’t seem 
too much in a hurry, though; it will 
turn that pretty head of her’s, if it be 
not already turned.” And so thinking, 
he sauntered towards the place where 
Florence stood, surrounded by the most 
distingué men of the assemblage. 

With the air of one who is conscious 
of a superior claim, Fitzherbert made 
his way through the throng to her side, 
and bending his head whispered a word 
in her ear. The lady had seemed till 
that moment wholly unconscious of his 
approach and presence, but when he 
spoke she turned suddenly towards 
him, her blue eyes flashing with scorn 
and indignation, and said, “ My lord, 
you spoke in so unwarrantably low a 
tone, that I did not fully understand 
the purport of your observation ; oblige 
me by repeating it.” 

Lord William's face was pale with 
mee but forcing a laugh, he replied, 
“T merely requested, fair lady, your 
decision with regard to the invitation I 
gave you this morning.” 

“ You shall have it, my lord. The 
duke’s page has been seeking you with 
a billet from me, and here in good time 
he comes.” 

A lovely, dark-eyed Spanish boy, in a 
rich suit of amber velvet embroidered 
with gold, glided lightly through the 
throng, and presented to Lord William, 
on a magnificent salver, a little rose- 
coloured and rose-scented note. 

* Love’s p hue!” exclaimed 
Fitzherbert with revived hope, as he 
turned it to break the seal, but the de- 
vice caught his eye, and he paused to 
examine it. It was a lifeless Cupid in 
the coils of a serpent, with the motto, 
“ Falsehood is fatal to love.” 

You had better read it when alone, 
my lord,” said the low, but laughing 
voice of his intended victim. But Lord 
William had already torn open the en- 
velope and unfolded the note within. 
It was the unfortunate sheet of silver 

, and as he glanced his eye over 
it, he saw at once that his villany was 


be tom 
“ It cannot fail to meet your appro- 
bation, my lord, since it is only a re- 
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flection of your own honourable aspi- 
rations,” muttered Florence again, as 
he crushed the fatal proof of guilt in 
his hand. The disappointed suitor 
made no reply, but biting his hand- 
some lip with ill-concealed vexation, 
he bowed stiffly to Miss Howard and 
hastily left the circle. 

Every one near them had noticed the 
lady’s undisguised contempt and its 
effect upon her admirer ; but there was 
no time now for comment, for the crowd 
again parted to admit the venerable 
Duke of B., who now approached, lean- 
ing on the arm of a young and inte- 
resting stranger. An eager whisper 
went round ; “ it is young Leslie, just 
returned from India, recalled, they say, 
for some higher office at home. Hanke 
some fellow, by Jove !” 

Meanwhile the wondering Florence, 
without waiting for the duke’s formal 
introduction of his friend, held out both 
her hands to him and exclaimed, while 
her whole face beamed with blushing 
recognition and dimpled with delight, 
“ Wallace Leslie, my dear cousin, how 
glad I am to see you !” 

“ Florence! Miss Howard! Can I 
believe my eyes? How little did I 
dream, when his grace said he must in- 
troduce me to the star of the season, 
that I should see in that star my own 
sweet cousin.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Yes! you have guessed it, Florry. 
Wallace was my secret,” said our little 
pet Charles, a few days subsequent to 
the féte. “And now, since it was I 
who prevented your marrying that 
wicked Lord William, mayn’t I be 
bridesman when you do wed, cousin?” 

« Yes, Charles, I may safely promise 
that, for I shall never marry,” repli 
Florence, with a demure shake of the 
head and a most novel-like sigh. 

“Won't you, though?” said the 
roguish boy, rtively shaking his 
dark curls in imitation, and mimicking 
her plaintive tone ; “ but you will re- 
member your promise if you do?” 

« Certainly, Charles.” 

« And you will let little Georgy be 
bridesmaid ?” 

« Little Georgy, indeed! She is just 

our , you rogue.” 
ee Oh, ja they call us twins, but 
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somehow I always feel bigger than 
she.” 

« I dare say you do, little self- 
importance,” said his cousin, patting 
his rosy cheek. 

« But promise, Florry, promise.” 

“ Well, there I do promise, torment ; 
and now be done pulling my hair out of 
curl, and let me read in peace.” 

The entrance of a third person in- 
terrupted the playful struggle which 
ensued. Florence rose to receive him 
with her bright hair disordered, and 
her eyes yet laughing from the frolic: 


and she wondered what her heart could | 


mean by fluttering as it did, when 
Wallace Leslie seated himself by her 
side. She was very much provoked 
too with her fair cheek for blushing, 
just because he happened to take her 

d in his, and ask her if she remem- 
bered the happy hours of childhood, 
when they were always together. But 
when she looked again at the singu- 
larly graceful and intellectual head 
which was bending over that captive 
hand, and caught another glimpse by 
stealth of those superb black eyes, 
whose fire was just then subdued by 
the most intense and touching tender- 
ness, she began to think it was not so 
very strange after all; and then she 
blushed still more, and tried to with- 
draw her hand, but the saucy youth 
retained it nevertheless, and bye and 
bye Florry quite forgot that it was 

ere. 


CHAPTER IV. 
One pleasant morning in the follow- 


ing autumn, a fair bridal train swept 
up the central aisle of St. George’s 


church and paused before the altar. 
The bride was young, lovely, and grace- 
ful, richly but simply and modestly 
arrayed, with a veil of costly material 
floating to her feet, and her fair hair 
bound with pearls. Her droopin 

lashes were wet with tears, but a wilfu 
little dimple laughed up now and then 
through the blushes that dyed her 
cheek, and her rich voice did not falter 
as it breathed the solemn vow which 
bound her to the noble-looking youth 
at her side. 

Two children, a boy and girl, evi- 
dently twins, and both exquisitely beau- 
tiful, followed with timid selfposses- 
sion the steps of the bridal pair. The 
venerable Duke of B. gave the lady 
away, and many distinguished people 
of both sexes were assembled to witness 
the ceremony. 


CHAPTER V. 


The clock had just struck two. Lord 
William Fitzherbert was still yawning - 
over his coffee and the Morning Post, 
when a short paragraph in the latter 
fixed his eye and arrested his yawn. 
“On Wednesday morning, by special 
licence, at St. George’s church, the 
Hon. Wallace Leslie, to Florence, only 
daughter of the late General Howard. 

In a sudden fit of passion his lord- 
ship struck his forehead with _ his 
clenched hand, threw the paper into 
the fire, dashed the delicate cup of 
Sevre china at the head of his astonished 
valet, glanced at half a dozen “long- 
drawn ” bills which lay upon the bre: 
fast table before him, and ordered, in 
a voice of thunder, post horses for 
Dover. 
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The stars are like man’s nobler attributes 

Which lie conceal’d and dormant in the heart 

While life is bright with sunshine, but when care, 

And pain, and trial, and temptation throw 

Their shadows o’er its path, then, like the pure, 

Eternal watchers of night’s radiant skies, 

They shine forth from the darkness, and. become 
The awe and amiration of the world. T. W. 


THE DAGGER AND THE GOBLET OF WATER. 


*‘ Have you heard of the affair that 
has just happened at Cambridge?” 
ask Colonel. Cradock of Lady Laura 
Hargreave, during a morning call upon 
the latter at her hotel in the Rue St. 
Honoré. 

“ Not a word of it.” 

“ What! not know the story of the 
dagger and the goblet of water? It is 
in all the newspapers.” 

* We rarely see an English news- 
paper ; but tell us all about it, colonel,” 
said Lady Laura. 

« Dr. Everingham will laugh at me.” 

“ IT—colonel—for what reason? I 
shall probably be more likely to shud- 
der at some fresh example of the 
direction so prone to be taken by the 
minds of our youth of the present gene- 
ration ; pray proceed.” 

“ I will relate, as closely as my me- 
mory serves me, the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances that have given rise to rigid 
magisterial investigation, the result of 
which, the accused have thought proper 
to avoid by flight. An inquest now 
pending seems likely, by the evidence 
already adduced, to terminate by find- 
ing a young student guilty of murder, 

ected by practising witchcraft, I sup- 
pose I must term it ; having for his ac- 
— a certainjuggling gipsey-girl.” 

« How revolting!” exclaimed the 
doctor 


“ Hush! I am dying to hear the 
story ;’ and Lady Laura raised her 
finger to forbid further interruption. 

I am distantly related to the family 
of the young man who figures in this 
ers business,” resumed the colo- 
nel ; “ but as the real name has not yet 
transpired in the public prints, I feel 
sure that you will excuse me divulging 
it at present.” , 

« No matter,” rejoined her ladyship. 

« You have all heard, doubtless, of a 
gipsey-girl who for some two or three 
years past has been accustomed to at- 
tend the different race-courses, espe- 
cially those of Epsom and Ascot, and 
attained wide notoriety by the success 
of her predictions ; she goes by the 
name of Nathea.” 

_ “ Good heavens, that’s my gipsey !” 
exclaimed a young lady present. 


«Is she in Paris?” asked the colonel. 

« In Paris !—she told my fortune but 
a few days since.” 

“This young student then, who it 
seems was in residence at the univer- 
sity, although the vacation had already 
commenced, was walking one evening 
in the environs of Cambridge ; he had 
proceeded alone, and for some dis- 
tance in a musing mood, along the 
Huntingdon-road, when having nearly 
reached Croxton Heath, he struck into 
a secluded lane which he had never 
traversed before, and ere advancing 
more than a few hundred paces, was 
suddenly overtaken by a heavy shower 
of rain. He hurriedly sought shelter 
in a small hovel built of mud and 
thatch, apparently constructed for tem- 
porary abode only, under a,.huge oak 
tree, the lowermost branches of which 
formed the rafters of the roof. This 
rude structure was in fact part of a 
gipsey’s encampment, and served as a 
refuge to several ill-looking fellows of 
that vagabond race, as well as a woman, 
whom they treated as the mistress of 
the miserable domicile. Her features 
possessed that species of wild beauty 
and intelligence peculiar to many of 
these women, and as she ostensibly sold 
beer and spirits, the young man, heated 
with walking and drenched to the skin 
by the storm, called for a glass of the 
latter, seating himself at the same time 
on a stool. 

“«¢ The mens’ conversation, which had. 
been momentarily interrupted by the 
arrival of the stranger, was again con- 
tinued aloud omnihaitl of his presence ; 
the subject, at which he felt inclined at 
first to smile, by degrees excited his 
curiosity, and some of the details ulti- 
mately caused him vivid astonishment : 
it was upon the occult sciences, and the 
power wherewith certain individuals are 
endowed of disposing at will of the 
powers of nature. The curious, but still 
incredulous student, perfectly confident 
in his own judgment, did not hesitate to 
enter into the conversation with a view 
to refute victoriously, in his own opi- 
nion, the arguments of his adversaries. 
He contended that belief in the marvel- 
lous power, whose possession was boast- 
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ed of by certain individuals, was a rem- 
nant of the superstition peculiar to the 
dark ages; urging that, formerly the 
science of physics was a mystery, but 
that now increase of knowledge having 
exploded the mystery, the light of 
science had for ever dispelled the sha- 
dowy spells of sorcery. In fine, he dis- 
coursed upon the subject as logically 
and practically as our worthy doctor 
here would have done; if not quite so 
learnedly, at least to the same effect. 

“The discussion was prolonged, and 
ended like such discussions generally 
are, by leaving each party more firmly 
strengthened in his own way of thinking. 

« The storm had ceased, and the men 
after finishing their several potations, 
having one by one disappeared, the 
student was about to retrace his steps 
towards the university, through a night 
of pitchy darkness, when the woman, 
now his only companion, approached at 
his request to receive payment for tae 
glass of spirits he had drunk. 

««« You interest me much,’ said she ; 
* you are young, eloquent, and above 
all firm in your own opinion upon the 
fallacy of occult science; but what would 
you say, were I this very night to con- 
vince you of your error?’ ” 

“Tshould say ...... why, nothing ; 
for whatever you might be enabled to 
shew me, that only would I give cre- 
dence to which I should be enabled to 
comprehend, the rest might be the 
mere effect of illusion, of a prestige 
which I should decidedly attribute to 
your skill, without you are able to make 
me concede that there exist individuals 
capable of deranging the immutable 
order of things.” 

« The woman fixed a penetrating look 
upon him, and her countenance assumed 
for a moment a terrific but not me- 
nacing expression. 

«« Are you a courageous man ?’ 

«¢« Why that question?” 

*<« Have you a stout heart?’ 

** © As every man of honour has.’ 

«« Braver than the common order of 
men?’ 

«<1 hope so.’ 

“© Well then! follow me—but, no, 
you will not dare.’ 

««]T dare—if you will give me your 
pledged word as a gipsey, for such I 
perceive you are, not in any way to 
entrap me.’ 
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««T will give you my pledged word, 
as a gipsey, not to bring you into con- 
tact with aught save the powers of 
nature.’ / 

«'Thestudent,whose curiosity wasnow 
raised to the highest pitch, and whose 
amour propre, like that of most young 
men by being dared, becoming some- 
what piqued, promised to follow the 
gipsey and submit himself to whatever 
proof she might require. 

« Throwing a cloak over her shoulders, 
she stepped forth a few paces, saying, 
‘Follow me then;’ but, halting on the 
threshold of the door, added— : 

«« Drink another glass.’ 

“«« Not another drop—I do not need 
it.’ 

««No matter, you require, and will be 
the better for one more glass.’ 

“Thus pressed, the student emptied 
the glass presented to him, and they 
then together quitted the hut. 

“They walked ata nein pace through 
the, bye lanes in the direction of the 
university, guided by the distant flashes 
of lightning which at intervals vividly 
illuminated their path; and, on ap- 
proaching Cambridge, crossed the high 
road which skirts the rear of the river- 
side colleges, then followed for some 
moments the line of hedge bounding 
the walks of Clare Hall and King’s 
College, until the woman stopped be- 
fore the large iron entrance-gate of the 
latter. A blaze of lightning discovered 
the woman in the act of applying a key, 
attached to a bunch at her waist, to the 
lock, and an instant afterwards they 
stood within the walls of King’s College. 
The gipsey crossed the cycloid bridge, 
took the direction of the chapel, 
through the side-gate leading to Clare 
Hall, and again stopped before the 
ancient ivy-covered gateway of the now 
uninhabited and ruinous old court of 
King’s College. An owl, scared by the 
creaking of the rusty hinges of the pos- 
tern by which they gained the deserted 
area, strewn here and there with heaps 
of stones and rubbish, screeched omi- 
nously across their path as they entered. 

««* Where am I?’ said the young man. 

«« In the old court of King’s College.’ 

«¢T know the college very well; in- 
deed, I know two or three members of 
it; but I have never seen these ruins.’ > 

“Tt is the most ancient portion of 
the original buildings still standing, but 
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it has been long untenanted, and all 
access closed ; you were, therefore, not 
likely to have visited it.’ © 

« The young man followed in anxious 
silence the footsteps of the gipsey. The 
half-crumbled walls were pierced by 
pointed stone-shafted windows of vari- 
ous dimensions, now dismantled of their 
glazed lattices, and the embattled towers 
of the entrance-gates astonished him 
- their massive proportions ; as his eye 
glanced upwards at the lofty turrets 
by which they were flanked, his gaze 
was arrested by a light dimly stream- 
ing through a narrow loop-hole cut in 
the highest story of the edifice. The 
next moment his companion suddenly 
bade him enter a low and narrow arched 
doorway, evidently leading to some sub- 
terranean passage.” 

«The young man must have been a 
simpleton, to say the least,” exclaimed 
Dr. Everingham, unable to resist in- 
terrupting the colonel; “ who but an 
insensate would have followed a woman 
of suspicious character, and a total 
stranger to him, into such a place?” 

“TI would!” cried the young lady 
who had before borne a part in the 
conversation ; “ I would have followed 
her to the centre of the earth.” 

“Go on,” said Lady Laura, whose 
ever-juvenescent imagination was ca 
tivated by a narrative so attractive in 
its commencement. 

“ The gipsey lighted a dark lantern, 
which she drew forth from a hole in 
the wall, and both continued their way 
in silence along this damp and deep 
labyrinth; arrived at the base of a 
spiral staircase they commenced its 
ascent, and continued with considerable 
difficulty to mount. the decayed stairs, 
obstructed as they were by fallen frag- 
ments of stone and mortar—frequently 
finding some half-broken, others wholly 
wanting, which compelled them to leap 
the void. space, while the looser frag- 
ments rolled from under their feet, and 
fell echoing below. At length, after a 
long and fatiguing ascent, the student, 
breathless pa exhausted, perceived that 
they had reached the summit of the 
turret ; a narrow passage presented 
itself, terminated by a low door, which 
admitted them into a vast stone-vaulted 
a ent. As they entered, the door 

osed behind them. A sepulchral- 
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looking lamp hung flickering from the 
centre of the roof, beneath which stood 
a circular table covered with antique 
embossed letter, having a hole suffi- 
ciently large to admit a man’s head in 
the middle, and which aperture was 
inclosed to the flooring by folds of the 
same material covering the table. Near 
the edge of this species of tunnel were 
placed a goblet filled with water, and 
a aberprinted dagger ; around these 
several open books were strewn, writ- 
ten in strange-looking characters on 
vellum. As thestudent’s gaze wandered 
round this dreary chamber, he perceived 
it was destitute of any other article of 
furniture save that just described, but 
the walls were garnished with utensils 
of quaint forms—the uses of which it 
would have been difficult rightly to 
divine. Having contemplated in silence 
all this paraphernalia— 

“* Well! what next have you to show 
me?’ asked he. 

“«* You are over hasty, my young 
gentleman.’ 

«« « My impatience is natural enough, 
I should think.’ , 

“« True ;—you are a brave man, and 
your coolness deserves to be rewarded : 
place your head over that hole in the 
table, and tell me what you see therein.’ 

“The young man obeyed without 
making reply. A moment afterwards he 
rose from his stooping posture seem- 
ingly astounded. 

““« What have you seen?’ inquired 
the gipsey: 

“Most singular,’ he replied ; ‘I have, 
seen——but no! ’tis impossible.’ 

“<* Well?’ 

“« T saw the abode of my cousin Julia, 
in London, and my brother and a party 
in wedding attire assembled in the 
drawing-room, ready to celebrate a 
marriage.’ 

«€ You love your cousin?’ 

«<« Alas! yes; but I am a younger 
son, and she has rejected my suit in 
favour of my brother, for he is wealthy. 
I now perceive the reason for my 
father keeping me here during vacation 
time. At this very hour they are about 
to be united, and knowing the despair 
it would cause me, and the disapproval 
of another party of the family, have 
chosen the night time for the ceremony, 
the better to insure its privacy.’ 
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“ Then looking at his watch, he ex- 
claimed, in great agitation— 

*« Half-past eleven!’ 

The colonel here momentarily inter- 
rupted his narration to address a French 
lady present. “ Perhaps, madame, you 
are not aware,’’ said he, “ that it is by 
no means unusual in England to marry 
at night. It is a usage, however, ex- 
clusively confined to the wealthy, who 
obtain for the purpose what we call ‘a 

ial license.’ Begging pardon for 

e digression, I resume my story. 

“The young student, utterly astonish- 
ed, continued— 

«© But how came you acquainted with 
all this?’ 

«JT know nothing of it—it is the 
knowledge of a spirit. Are you now 
convinced ?’ 

««Of what?—of the existence of a 
te taney power accorded to certain 
individuals! No, I can never believe 
in sorcery ; but I am totally unable to 
explain what I have just seen.’ 

*« You are very incredulous,’ replied 
the gipsey with considerable acerbity, 
as she rivetted her dark eyes gloomily 
upon the student; ‘take care, young 
man ; obstinacy is an evil counsellor— 
nothing is done in this world, either of 
good or evil, by stiff-necked stubborn- 
ness: heaven and hell alike love sub- 
mission.’ 

«TT will never submit to that against 
which my reason revolts.’ 

«« Let’s try again; gaze once more 
through the aperture.’ The young 
man obeyed unhesitatingly, stooped 
over the centre of the table, and started 
back. 

««* Look attentively,’ exclaimed the 


gipsey. 

“«A fearful trepidation had seized 
upon him, and he trembled in every 
limb; but he still continued gazing 
through the aperture, whilst his fea- 
tures became painfully distorted; a 
profuse perspiration trickled from his 
forehead, and he appeared ready to 
swoon. 

«Well, what have you seen this 
time ?’ 

«Tt is all over; they are married, 
and my misery is irremediable.’ 

“«« Now that you can no longer re- 
main doubtful of my power, follow, at 
least, the advice that—’ 
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«« Your power !” wpraresa? fore ed 
the young man, goaded by his despair ; 
3 joes ae is all 2" furcosithis whole 
affair is a despicable piece of jugglery.’ 

« How then, can you explain the chance 
which hasmademe accurately guess that 
which most interests you in the world ; 
you, whom I have never seen before, 
and whose name has not even been pro-= 
nounced in my hearing? How hap- 
pens it that f show you here, that 
which occupies your thoughts, and 
takes place fifty miles distant from us? 
Do you not perceive that I have made 
use of your soul by way of a guide, and 
that I can act upon spirit, as the un- 
initiated upon the body?’ 

«I see nought of the kind; if you 
have nothing further to show me, suf- 
fer me to retire and collect myself, for 
I am not in the humour at this moment 
to become a convert to witchcraft, or 
hear its existence proved to me.’ 

«¢So much the worse for you,’ re- 
plied the gipsy ; ‘you shall, however, 
be enlightened thereupon, in spite of 
your incredulity—that I am resolved.’ | 

“ «I defy youto shake my conviction,’ 
retorted the young man. ‘True, I 
cannot explain to myself that which I 
have seen; but does chance ever ex- 
plain itself?’ 

«««T will prove to you, too surely, ere 
we part,’ continued the Pythoness, 
‘that I can at will invert the natural 
order of things.’ 

“ The expression of her countenance, 
as she said this, became sinister and - 
forbidding in the extreme; every fea- 
ture was contracted, she foamed at the 
mouth, and her lips trembled in silence. 
She approached the table, seized the 
dagger, and traced a few signs with its 
point along the surface of the water 
with which the goblet was filled. 

««T have only this means of 
ing you remaining,’ she continued, with 
an air of increased gloom; ‘ but I ought 
to warn you of the serious nature of the 
proof: it is a terrible one. One may 
not sport with impunity with super- 
natural power :—this proof is, indeed, a 
terrible one, I repeat;’ and the phy- 
siognomy of the woman became horri- 
bly convulsed, her voice sepulchral in 
its'tones, and her eyes flashed wildly. 
© This vse consists in firmly strik- 


ing with the dagger’s point the water 
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contained in the goblet which stands 
on the table: ean you strike the blow 
without flinching? Are you bold 
enough to do this?’ 

“«¢ What is to hinder my doing it? It 
will not be the first or the last time of 
my striking water with steel.’ 

«« You will repent of this jest for the 
remainder of your life: strike, then, 
and confess the power of- i 

« The young man struck ;—a piercing 
shriek from a man’s voice rang in his 
ears—the student answered by a groan. 
‘I felt flesh at the bottom of the gob- 
let,’ he exclaimed with horror, as he 
flung the dagger from his hand. He 
cast a glance at the goblet—it was 
filled with blood! He fell to the 
ground in a swoon. 

“ The unhappy young man was wholly 
ignorant of the length of time he had 
remained in a state of unconsciousness, 
but on regaining his senses he found 
himself satetidest on the pavement of a 
narrow lane in Cambridge adjacent to 
his own college. In the stupor that 
succeeded this interval of insensibility, 
he could scarcely believe either what 
he had seen or done to induce it.— 
‘What a horrible dream!’ was his re- 
peated exclamation. His first impulse 
was to seek the old dismantled gateway 
by which he had gained access to the 
ruined court of King’s College ; but he 
found the wicket fast, and all around 
buried in silence. Not only did he 
believe that he had been dreaming, but 
that he was still so; his brain grew 
dizzy, his ideas wandered, and, terri- 
fied at what he felt, he regained his 
college and flung himself upon his bed 
exclaiming, ‘I am about to lose m 
reason, if, indeed, I am not mad al- 


ready. 

“He slept soundly until mid-day, but 
found himself so fatigued on awakening 
that he could not rise. In the course 
of the afternoon a letter was brought 
him, which had arrived psc from 


London. It was from his father, and 
was to the following puport :—‘ My 
dear son,—An inekiibionh e event has 


just spread consternation and dismay in 
our family: last night, at a quarter to 
twelve o'clock, the marriage of your 
brother with your cousin was solemn- 
ized in the drawing-room of your 
aunt’s house, in Square. Im- 
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mediately after the ceremony the newly 
married pair took leave of us to enter 
their travelling carriage which stood 
at the door, to convey them to their 
seat, Park. Your sister-in-law, 
whom we conducted as far as the hall- 
door, after receiving my embrace, —— 
ped into the carriage, followed close. y 
by her husband, who had already placed 
one foot upon the step of the vehicle, 
when an agonising shriek filled us all 
with terror. I rushed out of the house 
and sprang down the door-steps; judgeof 
my astonishment and horror at behold- 
ing your brother extended lifeless upon 
the pavement. ‘What has happened ?’ 
I cried, but nobody could answer the 
question : all eagerly hastened to raise 
him, and at first it was imagined that 
the emotion of the moment had brought 
on a fainting fit from which he would 
quickly recover ; but, having conveyed 
him within doors, on closer examina- 
tion, I perceived that his clothes were 
stained with blood—he had been stab- 
bed to the heart. No one had seen the 
weapon by which he had been mur- 
dered or the arm that dealt the blow. 
Such, my dear son, is the issue of a 
marriage formed under the happiest 
auspices ; who could have foreseen so 
lamentable a catastrophe? All search 
to discover the author of the crime has 
hitherto proved vain. Return to us so 
soon as you receive this; I have no 
longer, alas, ay motive for keeping 
you away from home and your sisters, 
whose despair is truly pitiable, and who 
have need of your presence. Your 
cousin Julia, now a nearer and dearer 
relation, is with us: her grief is more 
calm in its expression than that of the 
rest of us, for she alone has never lost 
her presence of mind. Come, then, I 
shall expect to see you this very night ; 
all are anxious for your return. You 
are now the eldest of my children ; your 
father would embrace you with an al- 
most broken heart.’ 

« At the receipt of this astounding in- 
telligence, the unhappy student rose, 
and, aided by the strength imparted by 
a high state of fever, ran direct to the 
residence of a magistrate. He related, 
in all its minutest detail, what you have 
just heard from my lips; notwithstand- 
ing the strangeness of his deposition 
he was listened to with attention, but 
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he could give no exact description of 
the woman whose infernal art appeared 
to have deranged his intellect. Ulti- 
mately, however, it occurred to him 
that he had met with her before else- 
where ; at first he could not recollect 
when or where, or even be certain of 
the fact, but, on taxing his memory 
deliberately, he thought that she could 
be no other than Nathea, the famous 
gipsey, whom he had met some months 
back on Epsom race-course.” 

* At the very same time that I saw 
her there!” exclaimed the young lady 
who had previously spoken of the gip- 
sey, and whose attention had been 
wound up to the highest pitch of ex- 
citement by the colonel’s story. 
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« And }I also,” rejoined the latter ; 
but neither you nor I, madam, I am 
happy to say, paid so dearly for the 
interview as did my young friend the 
student.” 

“Who knows ?” sighed she in a 
low, melancholy tone of voice, as her 
head drooped upon her bosom, whilst 
the colonel thus concluded his narra- 
tive :— 

« An instant pursuit was made after 
the gipsey, but on the police searching 
the ‘nak | in which Nathea had last 
been seen, no trace of her could be dis- 
covered, and the only tidings that have 
been gathered respecting her, merge in 
a supposition that she had sought re- 
fuge in Paris.” 


ZEMLICAR. 
A popular legendary Indian Tale. 


BY J. B. BROWNE. 


*T was by yon broad lake’s silent shore— 
Where the dark forest stretching far, 

Scarce trembles to the cataract’s roar— 
I first beheld young Zemlicar. 

She was the daughter of a race 
Of chiefs—her father still was one— 
But he to distant wars had gone 

To wipe away some foul disgrace 
His enemies would fain attach 


To one in war they ne’er could match. 


When to the distant wars he went 

He clasp’d his daughter to his breast ; 
While o'er her drooping form he bent, 

Thrice kiss’d her polish’d brow, and bless’d 
As oft his dear and only child— 

In token that three moons must wane 
If fortune on his prowess smiled, 

Ere he perciowt 3 to her again. 
Nor did she murmur nor complain : 

A warrior’s daughter sheds no tears— 

They might betoken doubts or fears ; 
Right well did she her part sustain, 

n all that glads a sire to see 
In his devoted progeny ! 


* > = * ® 


Far westward o’er the lake’s a blue 
Full many a day she gazed ; and drew 
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Conjectures various, but in vain, 

Of what her father might detain ; 

For now, full twice three moons had shed 
Their lustrous light across the water, : 

Since that brave chieftain plumed his head 
For war, and bless’d his only daughter. 


y 
att 


The equinoctial gales came on— 5 
e waters now no longer sleep Ds. 

In quiet ; the rude billows don P 
Their angry crests, and madly sw F 
To ruin all that fate has cat a 
Unshelter’d from the ruthless blast. ; 
* * * s * 3 


The boisterous storm subsides at length, 
The mountain-waves no longer roar, 
For, shorn of all their giant strength, a 
They gently kiss the pebbly shore, 4 
As if full anxious to atone f 
For all their rudeness lately shown. S 


* s * * * 


It was a calm and beauteous morn : 
The splendour of the eastern sky 
Had given unto the lake a dye 

That might all mortal semblance scorn ! 

Young Zemlicar abroad was seen 

With furried step and mournful mien ; 

With mantle negligently cast 

Around her bosom, onward pass’d 

To where a little mound arose 
Above the margin of the bay, 

For ’twas from thence she daily chose 
The waste of waters to survey ; 

That morn, when she her station took 

She cast a supplicating look 
To heaven, and then most anxiously 

She gazed across the wat’ry plain, 

In hopes the chieftain’s barque to see 

Returning to its home again. 


Far distant on the lake appear’d 
A small dark spot, and there it lay ; 
Nor east nor west at all it steer'd, 
Nor sail nor oar seem’d to obey : ‘ 
It might be anchor’d—could that be ? 
Ah, no! the waters were too dee 
Yet there it lay, like bird asleep 
When there’s no ripple on the sea. 
She watch’d it till the sun had gain’d 
His high meridian, and still strain’d 
Her aching eye-balls—but in vain! 
And then she sigh’d and gazed again. 
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She watch’d it till the sun declined 
Behind the western forests dark, 
And there it lay all undefined, 
This shallop, war-canoe, or barque ; 
But when the giant pine-trees threw 
Their long, dark shadows o’er the water, 
Then homeward mournfully she drew— 
The chieftain’s lone, but lovely daughter 
Her heart foreboded aught of ill 
That might a daughter’s bosom fill ; 
And all night long she thought upon 
What she’d descried the previous day— 
And wish’d the dull, dark hours were gone ; 
And then she gave herself a prey 
To all that hopelessness of heart 
Suspense and loneliness impart. 
But though she grieved, she shed no tears— 
Nor scarce a single sigh she heaved, 
For though she was of tender years, 
She like a warrior’s daughter grieved. 


* * * * * 


A gentle breeze at midnight swept 
The slumb’ring lake—the wavelets leapt 
In playfulness along the strand 
And bore a war-canoe to land. 
ma breeze at day-break 14 away— 
e gentle ripples past ; 
But te the leah deeb there lay 
A vessel without oar or mast. 
Young Zemlicar again is there 
To scan the lake with anxious eye. 
But, oh! how shall her fond heart bear 
Her father’s war-boat to descry ? 
That war-boat she so oft had hail’d 
Victorious to dark Erie’s shore ; 
But now her inmost bosom quail’d 
To think its voyaging was o’er ! 
But where is he who ruled its helm ? 
What ruthless hand his life hath taken ? 
Or, doth the treacherous wave o’erwhelm ? 
Or was he by false friends forsaken ? 
A moment motionless she stood— 
A moment o’er the lake’s broad flood 
She cast a wand’ring gaze, as if 
She had not mark’d the stranded skiff :— 
But, oh! full soon her eye hath caught 
The wreck ! a moment her hath brought 
To where it lay ; but who may tell 
Her anguish when the certainty 
Of her sire’s fate upon her fell ! 
So falls the lightning on some tree 
Array’d in all its summer bloom— 
A moment serves to seal its doom ! 
Its shiver’d branches strew the plain, 
Nor shall it ever bloom again! 


A SLIGHT MISFORTUNE. 


Tue loss of a loquacious ot or a 
thorough-bred Italian houn , the con- 
templation of some long-tended pet 
flower withering away upon one’s bal- 
cony, are but slight misfortunes for 
many people who entertain no particu- 
laraffection either for bird or hound, nor 
dote upon one species of flower more 
than another. Slight, however, as 
these misfortunes may appear to the 
many, they cause in some instances 
nights of grief, weeks of regret, and 
sometimes even undermine the health 
of the bereaved one. This may, per- 
haps, be doubted ; one is dienes to 
give ready credence to such effects 
being peculiar only to great calamities, 
to misfortunes of an overwhelming 
character. In highly civilized com- 
munities the heart becomes classic even 
in its choice of matters for woe. If, 
however, it be rightly interrogated, this 
will prove to be a fallacious feeling, 
and that one consents to grieve on 
great occasions merely as a pretext not 
to grieve at all. What matters it to 
you in the long run whether the whole 
Chinese empire be swallowed up by a 
deluge, or Japan fried to cinders by a 
volcano? You would not give your 
silk umbrella to hinder either catas- 
trophe; but if your umbrella were 
lost or stolen, you would fret about it 
for an entire day. There is an infinity 
of these slight misfortunes—nothing 
but a succession of them. 

There is at Paris a wide area which 
Frenchmen account to be a fine place ; 
it is situate between the Tuileries and 
the Champs Elysées, the Seine and the 
Boulevards. They call it, I believe, 
Place Louis XV.—de la Concorde—de 
la Revolution or de la Obélisque. Take 
your choice of them. This square has 
several iy aires 3 upon that which 
is formed by the bridge of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies—through one of the 
bitterest days of last winter, the se- 
verity of which the poor will well re- 
3) ois ae an African vending 

ates, and a little peasant girl who 
offered bunches of April iedeas for 
sale to the passers-by. It was the mid- 
dle of April—that ‘silly season, when 


the rain falls whilst the sun shines, the © 


wind blows during the snow-shower, 
and it feels hot and cold at the same 
moment. It seems that violets spring 
up even during a season apparently so 
ungenial. Where, we have not the 
slightest idea. In the country a 

of snow spreads itself all around to the 
verge of the horizon; when the snow 
is frozen it forms a mirror of some two 
hundred miles perhaps; when it has 
thawed, it is a shallow sea, with the 
exception of any possibility of naviga- 
tion. No matter, ask for violets, roses, 
gooseberries, strawberries, green peas, 
French beans, apricots, and you will 
instantly have the flower or vegetable 
desired. Whence they come is an im- 
penetrable mystery, when one thinks 
that there are more pine apples in Lon- 
don and Paris than at Martinique ! 

The African was aged : he was a na- 
tive of Mascara, in the kingdom of Al- 
giers ; he had there been the possessor 
of a tannery ; fabricating those red and 
bronze-coloured leathers from which 
accoutrement-makers manufacture dag- 
ger-sheaths and sword-scabbards. This 
sort of craft is highly esteemed in the 
East ; it requires skill and taste, and 
those are held in consideration who 
excel in it, and our date-merchant had 
exercised it with rare excellence. 

His reputation was established and 
his fortune made, when the French dis« 
mantled Mascara and burned it to the 
ground. The tanner of Mascara was 
ruined ; his workshops were consumed, 
the conquerors converted his finest 
hides into saddles, his wife was killed 
by a bayonet-thrust, his child perished 
in the flames that destroyed their dwell- 
ing—his beloved daughter, called Lit- 
tle Strawberry—and in the Arabic 
the appellation is divine; his loss was 
irremediable, for his every hope was 
centred in her. 

The poor tanner grieved cats By 
way of recompense they bestowed upon 
him the grade of citizen of France, in- 
corporated him in a sort of national 

uard, and out of the ruins of his 
dwelling they built a café, wherein 
they sold beer and played at poule. 
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He repaired to Algiers to claim restitu- 
tion of one of those suddenly created 
kings that are manufactured in the offi- 
ces of the minister of war. His ex- 
cellency the governor pretended that 
he had no power to Pata the con- 
quered from dying of hunger. And 
yet we talk of barbarians, and call our- 
selves civilized! But what was Timour, 
and what Genghis Khan? Men who 
took towns and kingdoms, dismem- 
bered nations and annihilated races. 
And what are you, pray? And what 
do you do, modern victors? Because 
you pillage towns under discharges of 
cannon, you deem yourselves more ho- 
nest than those who took them under 
flights of arrows? An amusing justi- 
fication, truly. But the Algerines were 
thieves. Granted:—then you have 
robbed the robbers. Noble morality ! 
But then you forget the glory! And 
classicism again comes to aid the mo- 
dern sophist. What is glory? A 
great thing, doubtless, in the eyes of 
the old world. But before we can af- 
ford to purchase glory, make bread 
cost only a permy the pound, and take 
the duty off malt and tobacco. 

The tanner of Mascara obtained the 
favour of entering France, that gene- 
rous country, open to all who are dis- 
posed to die of hunger, whether by 
pursuing commerce, art or literature ; 
but especially in the latter vocation. 

In that belle France, then, the Al- 
en first experienced a horrible cold 

eneath his slight vestments ; the un- 
happy man had chosen the streets of 
Paris for his residence. He spoke of 
his sufferings—no one comprehended 
him ; he wept—he was still less un- 
derstood. He passed whole days at 
the corner of the Place de la Bourse, 
which he mistook, in his simplicity, 
for a catholic mosque. Hence, he con- 
cluded that those who repaired thither 
would not fail to be charitable; for 
charity, as Mahomet says, is a celestial 
dew ; it costs little to di se, and fer- 
tilizes widely. The only dew received 
by the Oriental was that from the 
lisads over Paris: no agent de change 
bestowed a sous upon him. “The ca- 
mels endure hunger longer than we 
do,” said the tanner to himself, as he 
tightened his girdle, and thought of 
his departed wife and daughter, Little 


Strawberry. But the moment comes 
when one must either eat or die, or 
rob :—a holy trinity of modern civiliza- 
tion. The consciousness of this at last 
struck the Oriental ; a sorrowful smile 
curled his lip, and he said—* I will 
die.” It was one of those devoted acts 
of which heaven alone takes account. — 

We shall shortly see whether it so 
chanced. 

Nanterre is a pretty little village, de- 
lightfully situate between Paris and St. 
Germain-en-Laye ; and thither the chil- 
dren of fortune repair to re-invigorate 
themselves with the bland breeze of 
spring, after the fatigues and excesses 
of the long winter soirées. 

Every thing is for the rich: the 
green meadow, the smooth current be- 
tween the willows, and the birds war- 
bling upon their branches. Grows there 
finer fruit than common? it is for the 
rich. Springs there a lovelier flower? 
it is for the rich. Not only to them be- 
long palaces, horses, and the banquet, 
but the very sun, the air, the breeze, the 
stars. If you are not rich, whence do 
you see the sun?—from your garret- 
window. You do not care to gaze at 
his glaring orb, for it would scorch 
your Cpe The sun, then, is for 
the rich. Crazy poets formerly refused 
to the wealthy the possession of that 
health they themselves lacked. The 
rich enjoy a health that you would 
prize; you, enfeebled by the mephitie 
air of the close street or pent-up alley ; 
for their's isfostered by excellent viands, 
savoury vegetables and the freely circu- 
lating air. A good joke that of denying 
the possession of health to the rich! 

anterre, then, gave birth to the 
little vender of violets of whom we are 
about to speak in this little sketch 
which makes no pretence either to merit 
or art: her father cultivated the vine- 
yard of another and drank not of its 
wine—a privilege common to some 
twenty millions of other Frenchmen, 
and her mother sold cakes at the en- 
trance gate to the park of St. Cloud, 
when she did sell them. These two 
modes of industry united, sufficed not 
to pay their annual rent, and buy their 


daily bread. 
When the little girl had grown tall 

enough, that is to say, somewhat hi 

-bush, they tied a 


than a gooseberry 
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handkerchief round her head, sabots 
upon her feet, and put half a dozen 
bouquets of violets in her hand (they, 
perhaps, forgot her stockings,) and said 
to her: “ You must walk three leagues 
every morning and go to Paris to offer 
violets to the muddied, wearied, ill- 
tempered, unhappy-looking people that 
pass backwards and forwards, What 
a happy occupation that of selling 
violets at Paris!” 

Her parents, in short, were growing 
old; their eyesight was failing them, 
and their limbs refused to do their 
former offices. It remained for their 
little girl to see and trudge for them ; 
and she willingly resigned herself to the 
task. Notwithstanding all this, she 
was radiant as the summer, and fair as 
her patron saint of Nanterre, who led 
her flocks to the watering place whilst 
she at the same time, as the legend has 
it, industriously spun. She however, 
scarcely ever brought back six sous to 
Nanterre. Six sous after having walked 
six leagues—and in winter! M. Roths- 
child sometimes gains a hundred thou- 
sand francs in a day. Enough one 
would imagine wherewith to buy vio- 
lets! But, M. Rothschild, perhaps, has 
only a fancy for tulips. 

’ Well, upon the day in question, du- 
ring the April of last year, the father of 
the peasant girl of Nanterre was ill in 
bed, and her mother scarce able to 
move from her chair. Their little 
daughter went not the less to Paris. 
Such roads ! oceans of mud, torrents of 
snow, a sickly looking sun visible, at 
intervals, through a leadened coloured 
atmosphere. 

There she was at her post, at the foot 
of the bridge near the Chamber of De- 
puties, along which roll so many car- 
riages with emblazoned panels and gay 
liveries—so many millions drawn by 
four horses. She had six bouquets of 
violets in her hands! Charming little 
gitt! She offered them, after » een 
the snow from their fragrant petals, to 
all who passed ; and no one would buy 
—not a soul! 

Since six o’clock in the morning had 
she offered them. It was now on the 
stroke of twelve, 

The tanner of Mascara was not dead ; 
by one of those chances to which the 
present French lottery owes its exist- 
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ence, he had met with an excessively 
generous man. ‘This individual had 
made him a present of a basket, a cou- 
ple of straps, and three pounds of dates ; 
and with this cargo he accosted all Pa- 
ris. 

** Dates ! dates!” cried he ; “genuine 
Barbary dates!” Poor African! and 
whence came his dates? From Paris or 
Vaugirard, most probably. The first 
day he sold eight dates, the second, 
three ; the third day, on which he 
had cried “Dates! dates!” until his 
voice failed him at the foot of the 
bridge ; he had not sold one. For they 
were withered by the rain, and soiled 
by the dust. 

At two o’clock the cold fell to twelve 
degrees below zero; and the little 
flower-girl, who was equally unfortu- 
nate as the date merchant in failure of 
customers, grew purple, and shivered in 
every limb. The Algerine took off his 
turban, unrolled it, and said, or rather 
said nothing. The poor child covered 
her shoulders with the long folds of 
muslin worn as a head-covering by the 
tanner of Mascara. 

“ Dates! dates! genuine Barbary 
dates !” 

“ Fresh violets, mesdames! Fresh 
violets !” 

No purchaser. Four o'clock, struck, 
and the cold increased to eighteen de- 
grees, and neither of them had eaten a 
morsel that day. 

A few charitable individuals laughed 
heartily as they passed, at seeing a Turk 
without a turban. 

At three o’clock, the little violet ven- 
dor’s heart failed her ; she leaned from 
exhaustion, against the parapetrof the 
bridge. The African then went up to 
her, and said :— 

“ How much for these violets, ma- 
demoiselle ?”” 

«Six sous,” she replied, “ for the six 
bunches.” 

« Here, eat these ten dates, the half 
of what I have left, and give me in ex- 
change two bunches of violets.” 

By this means the peasant girl of 
Nanterre breakfasted. But the African 
ate not—he had yet fasted only two days. 

And thus had misfortune chanced to 
unite the misery of the West with the 
misery of the East—their flowers and 
dates. 
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At sunset the cold was so intense, 
that the thermometer indicated twenty- 
one degrees ; and the tanner of Mas- 
cara showed his white teeth as he gazed 
upwards upon the heavens with a bit- 
ter smile of agony. The little flower- 
girl had fallen asleep upon the pave- 
ment of the bridge. 

“She sleeps,” thought he ; “and she 
is as pretty as my Little Strawberry ; 
let her sleep on. Dates! dates! genu- 
ine Barbary dates !” 

Paris was now lighted up. It was a 
fine sight to look upon from the bridge, 
all resplendent beneath that sky as 
sombre as the roof of a mine. Some 
were driving to the ball, others to the 
opera, to Boul’s, or to the Rocher de 
Cancale, where apricots are eaten in 
April, at forty francs per plate. 


And now the African in his turn, 
felt overcome by sleep ; he yielded him- 
self to its influence so much the more 
willingly, as it was but little probable 
that any one would now come to bu 
his dates; at seven o'clock then, wi 
the cold at twenty-one degrees, he 
slept ! 

Before he sunk into slumber, a happy 
thought came into his mind; it was to 
draw close to the little violet vendor, 
that he might afford her some warmth, 
by throwing over her the ends of his 
bornous, a garment of which the glo- 
rious conquest of the French had not 
stripped him. 

He kept one half therefore, to cover 
himself, and threw the other over the 
body of the little flower-girl. 

And they are still sleeping. 


THE RETURN OF THE SWISS CRUSADERS.* 


We come, we come, O! smiling Home, 
Our weary exile o’er ; 
With our vassal bands from far-off lands 
We come, we come, once more. 
From the clime of the vanquish’d Moslemite, 
Where the red-cross flag waves free, 
We have sped through danger, toil, and strife, 
O’er the waves of a storm 
We come, oh, ye bright and laughing streams, 
3 So loved in our early morning dreams, 
’ We come, ye eternal hills! 
Hail! to your glens and forests hoar, 
Where our feet were wont to bound of yore, 
To the music of our rills. 


Full oft hath the Paynim foeman quail’d 
At the flashing of our brands ; 
They have shown in the fight like beams of light 
’Mid our noble Alpine bands. 
All spotless are our banners’ folds 
That on the winds are thrown ; 
High names and haughty do they bear, 
Meet for our old renown. 
Stainless and free, our warfare o’er, 
To our mountain homes we come once more— 
To the snows of our eagle land ! 
O, ye green valleys and forest glades, 
Will ye not welcome us to your shades— 
The Alpine warrior band ? 
pe Sa ee 
* A band of the Swiss distinguished themselves at the taking of Joppa, in the second crusade.— 


See Ambrecourt. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT 
NUMBER. 


*.* The Number to be published on the 1st of May, will contain Four Plates 
of Fashions. 


[Having found that many of our Subscribers have been desirous of having a greater Number and 
greater Variety of Fashion Plates than we can possibly give in this Work, we beg to inform our 
Readers, generally, that there are eighty-four Plates and upwards of the same description published 
by us annually in Paris (from which, monthly, we select two of the most novel and seasonable for 
the use of the Court Magazine), and that the same can be obtained from Mr. Dobbs, our publisher, 
at No. 11, Carey Street, or by the Order of any Bookseller in England, Scotland, or Ireland, viz. 
or three months, 12s.; for a year, £2, in advance, as customary in France. 


No. 7.—Planche de Détails.—Top 
centre bust, marked No. 3, and lower 
one marked the same. Blonde cap a 
la paysanne, trimmed with yellow rib- 
bons. The form of this cap will be 
best seen by the lower bust (see plate) ; 
the head-piece is deep, in the style of 
the mob cap, and is sufficiently sloped 
away in front to make it sit far off the 
brow ; the cawl is round and rather 
small, and gathered all round. The 
border, which is of blonde, becomes 
deep at the sides of the face, and con- 
tinues so round the back to form the 
bavolet ; just below the left ear (see 
plate) it forms a kind of rosette with 
two bows of ribbon in the centre ; at the 
right side it is narrow and mixed with 
ends of ribbon, en oreilles de caniche ; 
across the brow the border is fancifully 
intermixed with the trimming. A rib- 
bon goes round the head-piece and is 
finished in a large bow over the bavolet 
at back. The cap is not tied under the 
chin, nor has it strings. Hair in ban- 
deaux lisses. Dress of white or = 
satin; corsage a pointe, with a deep 
tucker, a la Louis XIII., which like- 
wise comes to a point in front. Plain, 
tight, short sleeve with a deep blonde 
ruffle (see plate); the sleeve of the 
lower bust has two puffs or sabols at 
the bottom of the plain sleeve; half 
long white kid gloves with a ruche at 
top. 

The two busts marked No. 1, at top 
of plate.—Coiffure a la Chinoise—In 
this singular style of coiffure, the hair 
over the brow is taken back from the 
roots, and formed into braids and rou- 
leaux at the lower part of the back of 
the head, where an immense bunch of 
ostrich feathers is also placed. A 
wreath of full-blown roses (forming the 


nattes or braids a la Clotilde is at each 
side of the face, encircling the ears. 
We cannot exactly recommend this 
style of coiffure to our fair readers, 
although we consider it our duty to 
display it to them as it has been adopted 
by several of our  ieiere belles at 
some of the late splendid réunions in 
the French capital. Dress of pink or 
apple-green crape or gauze, tight cor- 
sage @ pointe laced up at back ; plain 
tucker of rich blonde ; short sleeves in 
double or triple sabots, finished with 
double ruffles a la Louis XIV. ; white 
kid gloves with a ruche of ribbon at 
top. Clear cambric handkerchief. 

The two lower busts marked No. 2, 
in walking costume. Dress of white 
muslin ; corsage demi décolletée (half 
high). A pelerine which leaves the 
neck open in front, covers the corsage 
of the dress (see plate) ; the pelerine is 
round at the back, but descends quite 
as low as the waist; it has a worked 
trimming all round, deep at back, and 
on the shoulders, and sloped off gradu- 
ally towards the waist in front, a deep 
falling frill of the same goes round 
the neck. Sleeves full all the way 
down, finished by a deep cuff turned 
up with a narrow frill at the edge next 
the sleeve ; pink ceinture tied in front. 
Hat of pink or paille poux de soie, the 
front quite round and thrown up (trés 
évasée), the crown small at top and not 
high ; a full plume of feathers, the 
exact shade of the hat, is placed at the 
left side. 

ain, and very wide. A wreath of 
ull blown roses without foliage crosses 
the brow beneath the front of the hat. 
Hair brought in smooth bands as low 
as the sides of the face and then formed 
into wide braids, en fer a cheval, two at 

pvp 2 


The ribbons are of gros 
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each side (see plate), this is a becoming 
style of coiffure particularly well adapted 
to a hat, as it amply supplies the want 
of either curls or blonde. The straw co- 
lour hat gives the back of the pink one. 
Thesecond figure (2) wears a shale man- 
telet of shot silk, gorge de pigeon. 

Pelerine Décolletée.—This pelerine is 
to be worn with a low dress, as accord- 
ing to the present fashion it leaves the 
neck much exposed. It may be either 
pointed or rounded at back, and as may 
be perceived by the plate it only meets 
at the waist in front, where it is finished 
by a very full bow of ribbons ; entirely 
round the pelerine is a bullion trimming, 
in which a broad pink ribbon is inserted. 
The pelerine is of clear cambric or In- 
dia muslin elegantly embroidered. 

Revers of muslin or cambrie to wear 
with a low corsage ; this revers needs 
but little explanation as it may be easily 
cut from the pattern ; the material goes 
the straight way in the centre of the 
front ; it may be joined (with an inser- 
tion) or not on the shoulders ; round 
the bosom is a narrow lace edging, the 
lower side is trimmed with three frills 
small plaited, and edged with a small 
feston (mitre overcast). An echelle of 
bows of ribbon with two long ends 
marks the centre of the front of the 
revers. 

Beneath is a pelerine, round at back, 
with a bullion trimming, much in the 
style of the one already described. 

No. 8.—Toilettes de Promenade.— 
Walking or Carriage Costume.—Hats 
of velours d’ Afrique (ribbed silk) trim- 
med with crape. The fronts are évasée, 
coming low at the sides of the face, 
where one side is left square, the other 
rounded (see plate) ; the crown, which 
is neither high nor large, is made to sit 
back, and as well as the front, has a 
second border (or small piping) placed 
about an inch apart from that at the 
edge (see plate) ; a twisted piece of 
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crape crosses the head of the bonnet 
(where the front joins with the crown) 
and descends at each side to form the 
brides (strings) which are left untied. 
A puffing of satin ribbon goes all round 
the back over the bavolel, and a lovely 
bouquet of roses with ample foliage is 
placed at the left side. It will be per- 
ceived that the roses in the pink hat 
are white, and those in the white hat 
pink ; the crape trimming should be of 
the colour of the hat. Hair in ringlets. 
A wreath of roses beneath the front of 
the hat at the right side ; two roses at 
the left. ; 

Dress of Standing Figure.—Redin- 
golte of gros de Naples, colour écrue ; 
corsage tight to the bust and a good 
deal open on the neck; a puffed or 
bouillon trimming goes round the top 
of the corsage, and a second row is 
placed lower, just over the shoulders, 
imparting to the redingotle the effect 
of a dress with a pelerine (see plate) ; 
the same puffed trimming is continued 
down the front of the skirt and round 
the bottom, with the only difference of 
its being wider as it down from 
the waist ; large full sleeves confined 
with runnings at the shoulder, and fi- 
nished by deep cuffs (see plate). Em- 
broidered cambric ruffles, brooch, Saint 
Esprit, suspended from a chain round 
the neck, white gloves, black shoes of 
Spanish leather. 

Dress of Sitting Figure—Dress of 
lavender silk ; corsage tight to the bust 
and half high. Skirt ornamented with 
a deep flounce. Sleeves long and full, 
drawn into regular plaits at some dis- 
tance below the shoulder, and with 
four tucks, without fulness and cut the 
cross way of the material, put on be- 
tween the plaiting and full part of the 
sleeve (see plate) ; embroidered ruffles, 
ceinture with long ends tied in front ; 
deep blonde or lace frill, brooch, yellow 
kid gloves. 3 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 
BY OUR OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, March 21, 1839. 

I shall begin, ehére amie, by giving 
you an improvement for your corsages 
a pointe, to be worn en grande toilette ; 
this is neither more nor less than a fall 


of lace or blonde put on at the waist, and 
going round the point as well as round 
the entire ceinture of the co ; it has 
the prettiest effect imaginable, espe- 
cially if the dress be of coloured satin ; 
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it must not be put on too full, neither 
quite plain,—about a finger in depth; 
when the dress is composed of one of 
the rich materials generally adopted for 
the robes @ l’Antique, and which, you 
know, are satins and damasks, broché 
en or, the lace should be worked in gold 
(you are aware that we have blondes 
and laces worked in gold and silver 
thread) ; for plain or figured satins, 
levantines, silks, &c., rich lace or blonde 
is employed for this purpose. The 
corsages for grandetoilette are invariably 
made @ pointe, they fit tight to the bust 
and have rouleaux round the bosom and 
back, instead of the draperies @ la Se- 
vigné, which are on the decline at pre- 
sent. These rouleaux, of which there 
are about five in number (being small) 
go entirely round the neck, even over 
the shoulders ; they have a becoming 
effect to the bust. The sleeves for full 
dress gowns are short ; some perfectly 
plain, finished by a deep fall of blonde, 
others with two small puffings or bou- 
illons just above the blonde ruffle, and 
others much prettier in three sabots, 
neither large nor full, with a fall of 
blonde or lace between each. Some 
have them ornamented with bows, and 
others with flowers. Flounces on the 
skirts of robes de grand costume are 
put on nearly plain, so that the pattern 
of the lace or blonde is quite displayed. 
All corsages without rouleaux or dra- 
peries have plain, deep, falling tuckers 
such as those worn at the time of 
Louis XIII., XIV., and XV. 

Crape and gauze dresses for toilette 
de bal are trimmed with flowers, mara- 
bouts, bows of ribbon, &c. The skirts 
of some are looped up at one or both 
sides, others are en tablier, &c. 

For Walking Dress.— Redingottes are 
adapted in preference to every other 
. You have this time the patterns 
of two of our newest redingotles (see 
fashion plates) ; they are also of the 
colours most in vogue at present. You 
will perceive by these dresses how 
much our Parisian belles expose their 
necks and throats to the inclement 
north-east winds which have been and 
are still so prevalent ; to let you into 
the secret, okies amie, I must tell you it 
is in order to bleach them ! for nowhere, 
I believe, could one behold, at a time, 
so many sallow necks, as in a réunion, 
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in our good city of Paris. Those that 
esteem themselves blanche, trés blanche, 
(very fair), are of the shade of a satin 
that was in vogue a few years since, 
and known by the name of “ French 
white,” and that, you remember, pos- 
sessed a good tint of yellow in its com- 
position—the peau blanche, and the 
brilliant complexion of the belles An- 
glaises, form a delightful contrast with 
them. Another beauty that the French 
ladies possess in a high degree, is that 
of the moustache; some of them, I 
assure you, with a little care, would 
soon be able to display as long a mus- 
tachio as any musquetaire of the reign 
of Louis XIII. And now you will 
scold me for being satirical ; so, to please 
you, I will admit of their almost all 
having pretty hands, white, fat, and 
with dimples instead of knuckles, and 
these said fair hands are displayed on 
every possible occasion ; if 1 remember 
right, once, when I had a studious fit 
upon me, I read in Lavater, that such 
hands, white, round, plump, short fin- 
gered (for our French belles disdain 
taper fingers) are indicative of 
d intelligence d’esprit, and I believe it: 
not that they are fools neither, but their 
wit consists in rapartee, and their ta- 
lents, if they cultivate any, are merely 
those requisite for the concert or ball- 
room. In short, Frenchwomen have 
no minds; their whole souls being 
absorbed in their intrigues and coquet- 
ries. Now I know you will call me 
severe, so I shall say no more, but let 
all the married ladies of Paris sing 
themselves hoarse, waltz till they are 
giddy, and then flirt till assez. 
Hats. — The newest materials for 


Spring Hats, are velours d'Afrique ; this 


is a thick-ribbed silk, it is particularly 

retty in white, paille, and light blue, 
eg a good deal the appearance of 
velours epinglé—terry velvet. The 
pink hats are of gros de Naples moirée ; 
the watering of the silk is said to suit 
the delicacy of this colour better than 
any other. There are still some satin 
and velvet hats to be seen, but these 
will soon give place to crape and paille 
de riz. Feathers are still adopted, 
but flowers are again rapidly replacing 
them. We shall have Long-champs 
next week, and then all our spring 
costumes, and, I hope, sunshine to dis- 
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play them. The hats are not increasing 
in size, the fronts sit quite round to the 
face, though to please me they are 
rather too evasée, the crowns are not 
high, nor large, and they are made to 
sit a good em back or slanting. Crape 
trimmings mixed with ribbon are 
coming in; the crape should be the 
colour of the hat. Some have a demi- 
voileof blonde round the front. 

Some say that mantelets will be quite 
exploded this year, at present there is 
no such thing to be seen. The large 
shawls of silk, satin, velvet, &c., wadded 
and lined, and trimmed all round with 
lace, or fur, or velvet laid on, are still in 
high favour. Muslin shawls with a full 
embroidered trimming all round, and a 
coloured ribbon inserted in the broad 
hem, are to be in for spring wear, as 
soon as the weather permits of such 
light covering; some of these shawls 
are to have flat collars, and others capu- 
chons, or hoods. Those of thin muslin 
are to be lined with coloured silk— 
they will have a pretty effect with a 
white dress. 

Spencers are to be decidedly de mode ; 
they are to be made quite tight to fit 
the bust, open on the neck, with a row 
of silk buttons down the front, and a 
row at each side, forming the V from 
the front of the shoulder to the waist. 
The collars (if any) are to be d chdle, 
like the waistcoats, and some are to 
have pockets at back, while others are 
to have a frill of black lace round the 
waist. The sleeves will vary in form ; 
some are to to be full at top, and tight 
from the elbow down, others to be 
tight all the way, with puffs or bouillons 
at top. The materials for the cers 
are to be velvet and satin, and later in 
the season gros de Naples and poux de 
soie. 

Embroidery is carried to a great 
height at present: you will scarcely 
give me credit, when I say that the 
simplest embroidered pocket-handker- 
chief a lady can carry in her hand at a 
ball, costs between two and three hun- 
hundred francs, and that many cost as 
much as a thousand franes, (£40.) ; at 
present they are embroidered in gold, 
the riviére all round is worked in gold 
thread. The handkerchiefs for demi- 
toilette are neat and pretty at present, a 
zig-zag border is worked all round in 
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tambour-work, in fine red or blue cot- 
ton ; some have merely an overcast of 
coloured cotton all round; and others 
have bouquets in the corners done in 
red and white, or blue and white cotton. 
I have seen some pretty canezous and 
pelerines with the frills mitred and 
scalloped at the edge, with blue and 
red cotton. 

The prettiest aprons to be seen are 
of black satin, embroidered in coloured 
silk (not floss) and done in tambour 
stitch ; the pockets are sometimes out- 
side, sometimes inside ; the ceinture is 
slightly @ pointe, and a narrow black 
lace goes A round the apron. 

The newest mousselines de laine, and 
de soie, are striped, two, three, and 
four colours. Suppose a narrow red 
stripe, edged on each side by a black 
line, then a wide, bright green stripe, 
with coloured palms all -along, or a 
running pattern of flowers, or detached 
bouquets, then the black line and red 
stripe again. 

Striped silks and satins are likewise 
coming in, so that striped dresses ‘will 
be de rigueur this spring. : 

The, setet rillas are of clear cam- 
bric, ¢ la duchesse, with three or four 
rows of Valenciennes tuyaulé. 

The cols @ laduchesse are also fashion- 
able, you know they are embroidered 
with a row of Valenciennes between 
each row of work, or merely the inside 
worked, and three or four rows of lace 
tuyauté at the outer edge. 

Jewels are very much worn at pre- 
sent. Some splendid ornaments are to 
be seen in the hair and turbans; the 
bracelets are very rich,a serpent studded 
with diamonds and rubies; the ear- 
rings are en bouton, a large pear] in the 
centre, surrounded by rubies, emeralds, 
diamonds, &c.; the brooches are-of 
immense size ; cameos and mosaics are 
much worn as brooches. Coral still 
maintains its sway, so much so, that 
even the gentlemen are beginning to 
wear coral buttons in their white casimir 
waistcoats, which said waitscoats are 
all edged round with a cherry-coloured 
liséré, to match the buttons. 

Hair.—The back hair is dressed very 
low, and as much as possible d la Grecque 
or en chignon. Feathers are worn but 
rarely, flowers are oftenseen, barbes (lap- 
pets) are in high fashion, and pearls very 


So 
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much worn. The front hair is in smooth 
bands, sometimes bands and braids, the 
latter descending low at the sides of the 
face, and sometimes in ringlets. The 
coiffures d la Sévigné are coming in, 
with the only difference that the curls 
at the sides, are closer to the head than in 
the real Sévigné coiffure. Coiffures @ la 
Diane de Poictiers are also coming in. 


Colours—for hats, white, pink, paille — 


and apple green, for spring ; for dresses, 
écrue, lavender, pearl grey, and bright 
een. 

Me viold cherie au bout de mon papier, 
adieu! je t-embrasse, en attendant les 
modes de Longchamps. Toute toi. 

L. de F . 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURT MAGAZINE. 


March 22nd, 1839. 

Dear Sir,—It has ever been my 
rule, with regard to my literary pub- 
lications, to pay observant attention to 
criticisms ; if good, to profit by them ; 
if bad, to smile at them ; but never to 
reply. Your observations, however, 
last month, upon my Introductory 
Lecture on the Language and Lite- 
rature of Italy, delivered at the London 
University College, the 6th of Novem- 
ber last, induce me to depart from this 
rule, for the purpose of pointing out 
some errors into which you have fallen, 
and shewing you that the judgment 
you have passed is both precipitate and 
premature. 

I have promised to develope, in the 
progress of my course, certain notions 
—e different subjects, and to accom- 
plish this development in a manner in 


some respects novel, but always with 


the sanction of historical, critical, and 
monumental documents. I have pro- 
mised, nor shall I shrink from reply- 
ing in any manner, to any one who 
may honor me by entering into a dis- 
cussion with me upon points which 


‘May ap new, or presented to 


view under a novel aspect. For oppo- 
nents I have looked, and held my- 
self in readiness, deeming these honor- 
able contests beneficial and desirable 
in the republic of letters. Permit, me 
however, to observe, that I was not 
certainly prepared to receive an attack 
before I had entered into the lists. 
Deferring, therefore, the categorical 
developement of my ideas and propo- 
sitions to my course on literature, I 
shall confine myself now to a few re- 
marks. For example, in my introduc- 
tory lecture, 1 ised to exhibit cer- 
tain consequences resulting from certain 


abstract principles ; you specialise them 
by application: I speak of general 
abstract elements ; you, of concrete a 
plications, and of individualities. I do 
not name any form of government as 
respects Italy, much less England ; 
you, on that subject, assert that I have 
said things of which, if you will do me 
the favour to peruse my lecture, you 
will not find a single word. I could 
say to you, that the first political ques- 
tion for Italy is, to be, or not to be? I 
could explain to you what, philosophi- 
cally and politically, I think to be the 
sole possible regenerative principle for 
my country ; I could unfold to you my 
individual wishes on this subject ; but 
such deep questions of political and 
social economy are not adapted to the 
pages of your otherwise interesting 
and valuable magazine ; they were not 
a subject to be treated of in a preli- 
minary discourse, or to be solved by 
me stans pede in uno. I have not at- 
tempted it, and permit me to add, you 
are not competent to the task. I spoke 
of philosophical, democratic, abstract 
principles, as exhibited in Italian history, 
and applied solely to Italy ; you, I re- 
peat, speak of individualities, and among 
them, I know not why, of a king of 
France, and a queen of Spain. Be- 
longing, by birth, to the aristocracy of 
Italy, it was obligatory upon me to 
know every minutia of its history, and 
I am well acquainted with both the 
good and the evil it has wrought for 
my country. 

But whoever at the present day un- 
dertakes a course of literature (in the 
lofty sense of the word) ought, with 
the light of philology, and still more 
with that of phi hy and history, to 
hold himself aloof individualities, 
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except in their relations with genera- 
lities, and boldly fulfilling his mission, 
or rather priesthood, and proclaiming 
the truth, should say with Dante “ E 
tocchi d chi si vuol ch’to non ho cura.” 
You say that you could oppose me 
with various citations beside those al- 
ready made (which you might be as- 
sured are already well known to me) ; 
and I affirm without hesitation, that 
I shall always be ready to meet you 
with double the number in refutation 
of your opinions. I wish not to men- 
tion it in the form of a boast, but I 
have ever felt it incumbent on me to 
study profoundly everything connected 
with the history and literature of my 
country; and still less do I wish to 
give offence by declaring that you have 
fallen into error. But you, a foreigner, 
without having examined deeply into 
the questions, or gone through the ne- 
cessary comparison of various histories 
and documents, particularly manu- 
scripts, and without any great stimulus 
to pursue the subject to its sources, 
you only report that which many others 
have repeated before you. But with- 
out entering into many particularities, 
permit me to observe, that at the proper 
time, I will prove, by irrefragable evi- 
dence, how greatly Dante was perse- 
cuted, and who was the principle insti- 
gator of his prosecution. Honour to Can 
della Scala; honor to Luido Polenta; 
honour to whoever assisted the great 
poet ; shame and eternal infamy to those 
whoobliged him toseek refuge. Ireally 
could not refrain from a smile at your 
mention of Galileo’s sonnet, as if it were 
unknown to me who caused it to be 
made, and for what purpose. Nor does 
it make the case better to say that 
Galileo did not die in prison, but was 
confined in a country house. As there 
is not much praise due to a thief who 
merely disables you with heavy blows, 


* and does not quite kill you, so it is not 


much to the praise of the Inquisition, 
that having the power to put Galileo 
to death, it did no more in its great 
compassion than torture him. But the 
infamous disgrace was in the act of 
summoning before itself and arresting a 
learned man like Galileo, who was an 
honor notonly to Italy, buteven (to adopt 
the phrase of an English author,) to 
human nature ; and here I repeat, ho- 
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nour to the individual, the Duke de 
Medici, who offered an asylum to 
Galileo; eternal shame to him who 
reduced him to need one! I may 
remark, in passing, that you cite the 
Medici as belonging to and repre- 
senting the aristocratic principle; but 
having been originally tradesmen of 
Firenzé, they are considered by many, 
which I shall show in its place, as a 
symbol of a very different character. 

You say, “ Tasso was mad ;”—the 
expression is severe. At atime when 
ancient deep discussions are publicly 
renewed at the present day by Profes- 
sor Rosini, of the University of Pisa ; 
and by the Marquis Giuo Capponi ; 
whilst the world is anxiously waiting 
the publication of new written docu- 
ments, which shall throw light upon so 
interesting a point in the history of 
Italian literature ; you at once cut the 
knot of the question with a single stroke 
— Tasso was mad.” 

Montaigne and your great poets, 
down to the author of Childe Harold, 
speak with tender pity and veneration 
of the greatest modern epic poet. But, 
supposing that the unhappy Tasso really 
laboured under mental infirmity, then 
lasting shame descend upon the head of 
him who was the cause of it (but that 
is the grand point in question), and the 
brand of universal execration stamp the 
prince that repaid with imprisonment 
the man who had rendered him immor- 
tal in his sublime verses. The praises 
of the brotherhood of Sant’ Onofrio, and 
of the Pope, who soothed the last mo- 
ments of the great Torquato, and the 
crown of laurel upon his lifeless fore- 
head, form a halo of light which does 
but redouble the black ferocity of Al- 
phonso. However, mad or not mad, 
the great poet of Jerusalem ought never 
to have been shut up in the asylum of 
Saint Anna. 

I say this in case you should not 
admit that Torquato was immured in 
that horrid prison, which has been for 
many ages exhibited at Ferrara, and 
cannot be contemplated without horror 
by any one professing a spark of soul. 
Dreadful prison, I repeat ; which was 
visited by Byron, who wrote upon the 
walls these memorable words : ‘« Gual- 
tiero Byron visito con pietd e venerazione.” 

And if such was the sentiment of this, 
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and many other of your illustrious 
countrymen, as well as of the literati of 
every nation, it is certain that I and 
all Italians ought to contemplate with 
veneration even the delirium, the very 
dust of the sandals of the great poet, 
although mad, rather than the despotic 
prince with whom originated the mer- 
ciless tyranny which condemned Tasso 
to such inhuman treatment. And this 
same Alphonso, in a pomp resplendent 
with borrowed light, would have been 
wholly unable to compose even the first 
stanza of the Jerusalem—“ Canto l'armi 
pielose e'l capitano ;’—that thankless Al- 
“one to whom were inscribed those 

eautiful lines—* Tu magnanimo Al- 
fonso.” 

You speak of Ariosto, one of the 
most colossal of human minds, in similar 
language, as a frondeur. You affirm 
yourself to be acquainted with the other 
writings of Ariosto; you will therefore 
remember both when he wrote to Molza 
Malagazzi Seghizzi, and when he be- 
wailed that—“ I/ sacro collegio delle 
muse non gli diedeva mai tanto da com- 
prarsi un manto,”—and when he receiv- 
ed, as a full reward from the Cardinal 
d’Este, to whom he dedicated the Or- 
lando Furioso, the inane question, now 
become proverbial, “ Dove trovaste tante 
nc messer Ariosto ?”—you will also 

now that the employment he had upon 
the mountain, and at the castle of Graf- 
fagnana, was unworthy both of him 
who gave and him who received it. 
But if, after calling these things afresh 
to your memory, and after having read 
allthe documents that exist, both printed 
and manuscript, in the principal libra- 
ries in Europe, which prove to evi- 
dence all that I have advanced, you 
continue to stigmatise the immortal 
Ariosto as a frondeur, and will not con- 
cede him the right of complaint, I must 
frankly avow that I consider that I have 
a right to complain for him, in like 
manner with every one who loves Italy, 
and feels the exalted dignity of the poet, 
and of literature. 

Leonardo da Vinci, an admirable 
“ele a great philosopher, is proved 

y incontrovertible documents to have 
suffered the misfortunes to which I 
made allusion in my discourse ; nor 
does the assertion that he died in the 
arms of Francis I. invalidate what I 
have affirmed. 
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Honour be to him who received 
Leonardo when dying; shame upon 
him who tormented him when living! 

Columbus certainly found but little 
to praise in the Italian aristocratic and 
despotic principle: nor do your su 
positions, or the name of Queen Teabella, 
affect in any respect the philosophical 
and historic positions which I laid down 
simply as points for future demonstra- 
tion, and which you, without waiting 
for the demonstration, have thus pre- 
maturely decided to be erroneous.— 
Permit me, however, in order to draw 
this long letter to a close, to repeat here 
the concluding words of my lecture. 

I shall be content also if, in my ar- 
duous undertaking, pursuing a path 
not altogether trodden by others, I find 
many coinciding with my opinions ; 
and lastly, I shall not be displeased if, 
in my way, I should meet with some 
learned opponent. 

In the democratic struggles of the 
republic of letters it is right to combat, 
glorious to conquer, and not disho- 
nourable to fall. In literary conflicts 
it is noble to imitate those ancient cava- 
liers who, after the tournament, shook 
hands together, in sign of reconciliation 
and reciprocal esteem, according to the 
beautiful description of Ariosto :— 

“« Oh gran bonta de’ cavalieri antiqui! 

Eran rivali, eran di fe diversi, 

E si sentian degli aspri colpi iniqui 
Per tutta la persona anco dolersi ; 
E per selva oscura e calli obliqui 
Insiem van senza sospetto aversi!”’ 

I intend not by these words to throw 
the gauntlet of defiance ; I said in the 
beginning that I seek Peacr. He who 
is banished on account of his efforts for 
the independence of his country, ought 
through his whole life to wage war 
only upon the enemies of his country. 
He who dies in exile ought to be buried 
with his face—not towards the east, 
but towards his oppressed country ; in a 
position to hear from the tomb that 
very cry of war. The exile should have 
engraved upon the stone at his head 
the three words which he ought to 
carry in his heart, God, Fatherland, 
Liberty !—( Dio, Patria, Libertad !) 
And if I should die in this hospitable 
land—my adopted, second country, I 
shall comfort myself with the hope that 
some of my scholars, passing my sepul- 
chral stone, will exclaim—“‘ Peace be 
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to him, who was our master and our 
friend!” 

These words I used in application to 
my course.at the University, and | may 
repeat them in reference to a course 
upon modern Italian literature, which 
1 purpose giving in the month of May, 
at a place and time which I shall 
shortly be able to announce. I wish it, 
however, to be well understood that I 
Shall never reply to articles or other 
anonymous writings. In all combats, 
ede ge or moral, I have always pre- 

erred to fight in open day and with 
unmasked face. 

The frankness of this letter and pro- 
test I hope will be received by you as 
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a proof of my esteem and friendship, 

and will induce you to suspend your 

judgment upon points which I have 

merely alluded to in an introductory 

discourse, and which should not be sub- 

jected to critical analysis until they 
ave received their development. 

I trust you will insert this letter in 
your periodical, and beg you to be as- 
sured that, although we may occasion- 
ally differ in opinion on politics and li- 
terature, I shall still have great pleasure 
in subscribing myself your friend and 
obedient servant. 

Canto Perpout, Professor, &c. 
Felsina Cottage, 
6, Gloucester Road, Old Brompton. 


LINES ON A DEAF AND DUMB BOY, 


Addressed to a celebrated Aurist, 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


Thou hast set free a glorious world 
Within his wondering brain— 

The world of thought, that once was furl’d 
And bound as with a chain ! 


Along the wondrous labyrinth 
That yields to thy control, 

Thou hast Jet light and music in 
Upon a sorrowing soul. 


Thou hast made clear a precious path 
Into his beating heart, 

For the sweet, thrilling voice of love 
To enter and depart ! 


Thou hast unseal’d his silent lips ; 
Then teach them to express 

To Heaven, and thee, his spirit’s wealth 
Of hope and thankfulness ! } 


For oh! so deep th’ o’erwhelming trance 
Of rapture in the boy ; 

The lips, once dumb from ignorance, 
Are wordless now from joy ! 


a SS See 


The Trials of the Heart. Br Mus. 
Bray. Author of Trelawny, &c. 
In Three Volumes. 


There isa very marked difference of plan 
and construction in this publication 
from that of any other of Mrs. Bray’s 
works that have fallen under our ob- 
servation. The “Trials of the Heart,” 
consist of a series of tales, some of them 
connected with modern history, and all 
bearing on the emotions of the human 
mind that are most apt to be awakened 
in domestic life. Most of these tales 
carry the reader onwards with a rapi- 
dity often wanting in three volume 
yomances. The two last volumes of the 
‘ Trials of the Heart,” possess uncom- 
mon excellence, indeed the tales of the 
« Adopted” and “ Vicissitudes,” are our 
favourites, and we think will be popular 
-favourites ; they are admirable in their 
moral tendency, and as they are writ- 
ten with genius, are effective in moral 
influence ; they certainly captivate the 
attention of the reader in no ordinary 
degree. 

“ Vicissitudes,” is a tale full of vrai- 
semblance of life, which Mrs. Bray can 
well delineate among the vicissitudes 
of her heroine. Sweden is visited, a 
vivid picture is drawn of the manners 
of Gustavus the Third, which will give 
a good specimen of this tale. 


“There was, soon after our return, a 
great stir in Gottenburg, on its being for- 
mally announced to the principal persons 
of the city, that king Gustavus the Third 
(who was afterwards so treacherously mur- 
dered by Ankerstrom) was about to visit the 
place. All the public functionaries, and all 
the first families, prepared to receive him 
with due honours. He was much beloved, 
and, by what I heard, deservedly so, by his 
people, to whom he was a common father. 
Never did the revolutionary spirit, which a 
few years after, beginning in France, spread 
its baneful effects to other countries, con- 
trive or execute a more Shameful and cruel 
murder. Gottenburg was crowded with no- 
bles from all parts of Sweden; and not a 
day or a night passed but there were rejoic- 
ings and festivals, in almost every house, in 
honour of the royal presence. 

“A masquerade was to be given at the 
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principal theatre. The pit was boarded 
over: the boxes were open to such of the 
company as might choose to go only as 
spectators. I went with the consul’s lady 
and her family. On entering the house, the 
scene which presented itself was very strik- 
ing, and doubly so to me, who had never in 
My own country seen the metropolis, and 
whose utmost experience of public amuse- 
ments had not extended beyond the theatre 
and the ball-room at York. The richest 
draperies, with a great deal of gold, formed 
the decorations of the house. A fine band 
played, not only the natural airs of the 
country, but some very excellent German 
music, which seemed to be more in fashion 
than Italian compositions. The Swedes vied 
with each other in the magnificence of their 
masquerade dresses. The dominos were not 
very numerous: they were principally of 
black silk, some slightly furred. After we 
had remained in our box for more than half 
an hour, looking on, one of the party pro- 
posed that we should join the masques. 
The rest assented; and, in order to do so, 
we left our seats, and went out to put on 
dominos and black silk masks in an ante- 
room of the theatre. Mrs. E——, and one 
or two more, being ready before the rest, 
went forward, telling us we should be sure 
to find her with ease, as she was about to 
join the consul and his party, who were 
unmasked. 

«We followed her directions; and soon 
after, on entering the theatre, we perceived 
Mrs. E—— and the consul conversing with 
a person dressed in a domino, masked, and 
wearing a black hat with a white plume. 
On seeing me she exclaimed, ‘ The dancing 
is about commencing. I have promised this 
gentleman to introduce to him my English 
friend as his partner : you must dance — to 
oblige me you must.’ I replied that I could 
not refuse any engagement she had made 
for me; since the friend of Mrs. E——, to 
whom I was so much indebted, would be a 
welcome partner to me in the set, I should 
join it with pleasure. The domino bowed, 
and led me forward to the dance. Mr. E— 
and her party stood looking on. 

«« My partner, who I soon found, by his 
accent, was a foreigner, addressed his con- 
versation to me in English, in the most po- 
lite and agreeable manner. Now and then, 
when a little at a loss, he spoke French; 
but, on the whole, he was sufficiently mas- 
ter of our language to keep up a very ani- 
mated conversation. I was pleased with it, 
and thought that, as a dancer, I had the 
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most graceful partner in the room ; for his 
dancing was quiet, and in exact time to the 
music. He did not leave me when it was 
over, but, offering me his arm, we walked 
several times up and down the theatre, stop- 
ping every now and then to speak to Mrs. 
E——, or to the consul. He afforded me 
much entertainment by his accounts of se- 
veral of the public amusements of Sweden ; 
and his remarks on the masques who were 
present were full of vivacity and harmless 
wit. He asked me many questions about 
England, and seemed desirous to obtain 
what information he could relative to my 
own dear land. I did my best to reply to 
his questions, though I was often at a loss, 
and was obliged to say that I did not know 
such or such a thing, about which he was 
making inquiry; for I had lived all my life 
in one of the provinces or counties of Eng- 
land, and had never seen London. 

“« We danced again; and, at the close of 
the ball, a bell was rung, which caused a 
movement amongst the company. I asked 
my partner what that bell was ringing for. 
He told me that it was to give notice that 
all must unmask, which they would do the 
moment it ceased, when he hoped to have 
the pleasure of seeing the face of the Eng- 
lish lady who had done him so much ho- 
nour; and he was so well acquainted with 
the beauty of my countrywomen, that he 
doubted not he should find I maintained 
their character for beauty in my own per- 
son, as much as I did the modesty and in- 
genuousness for which they were famed in 
my conversation. This compliment was 
spoken with the ease and grace of one who 
is accustomed to the courtesy of the higher 
circles, such as I had so often mingled with 
at the house of the consul. 

“The bell ceased ringing, and all un- 
masked. I followed the example, and very 
paturally looked towards my partner, feeling 
some curiosity to see his face. He drew off 
his mask in no haste, but with a negligent 
air, and gave it into the hand of some one 
who chanced to stand by him. That per- 
son, whoever he might be, no sooner glanced 
his eye on my partner, than with an eager- 
ness, and a look of the most, profound re- 
spect, he received the mask, bowing very 
low as he did so. All the hats were off in 
a moment; all who were seated stood up : 
there was a movement in the room, and 
every body evinced some sign of respect, 
whilst a momentary hush among the com- 
pany proclaimed a sudden consciousness of 
being surprised by the presence of some one 
who was superior to them all. I alone 
stood wondering what all this was about, 
for though instantaneously, as it were, these 
little circumstances were too marked not to 
strike me, as a stranger, at once with their 
singularity. The consul’s lady was near us ; 
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and coming forward with an air of profound 
deference, blended with that lady-like ease 
so peculiar to herself, she said to me ‘ His 
Majesty has graced this assembly with his 
royal presence: Mrs. P. —, you have 
the honour of dancing with the King of 
Sweden.’ 

«T felt, I must confess, a little startled 
by the announcement that I, so young and 
so humble a person in my native country, 
should have been chatting so me with 
one of the monarchs of Europe; and that, 
too, a prince whose character rendered him 
worthy of all the dignity attached to wear- 
ing acrown. There is something imposing 
in mere royalty, and so there ought to be. 
But when a king, like Gustavus, was fitted 
by nature herself for the station in which 
he was placed, the awe of a royal presence 
comes with tenfold effect upon the per 
I know [ felt it. I could feel that I bl 
crimson. I curtesied, and as well as I could 
said (though I fancy I said it very awk- 
warly) something about the sense of the ho- 
nour done me on that memorable evening. 
To relieve my embarrassment, which I am 
sure he saw, Gustavus, with a most benig- 
nant smile, that gave an air of sweetness to 
his whole countenance, kindly shook me by 
the hand, and told me that he felt hon 
by haviog had an English lady of so much 
beauty and merit (such were the words of 
his compliment) for his partner; and that 
he hoped she would still consider him as 
the domino in the next dance. 

** A room adjoining the theatre was now 
thrown open, and the company went in to 
partake of a splendid supper. The king led 
the way with my humble self on his arm. 
The consul’s lady and the principal nobles 
in attendance followed. I had leisure to ob- 
serve Gustavus as he sat at supper. He was 
a very handsome man, with a countenance 
whose expression was strongly characte- 
rized with amiability and good nature. His 
manners were those of a perfect gentleman 
—dignified, but not assuming on his dig- 
nity; very animated, condescending, but 
never familiar. His eyes were peculiarly ex- 
pressive : there wassomething in them which 
made one feel at once that he who so looked 
had a kind and affectionate heart. This un- 
happy prince was masked when Ankarstrom, 
some few years after, shot him at a masque- 
rade; that was an unfortunate circumstance, 
for surely he could not have have done the 
deed, could he but have looked on the king’s 
face, and met the glance of that bright and 
benevolent eye. The king threw off his do- 
mino as he sat down to supper, and appeared 
in the dress he wore beneath it; that of a 
rich blue uniform, with a white handker- 
chief tied round the left arm. Mrs. E—— 
told me it was the distinguishing mark of 
the king and the partisans who had engaged 
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with him in some particular .enterprize, 

highly patriotic, which by his means had 

been carried into effect. 1 did not hear the 
iculars. 

«« The king, during supper, showed some 
kindly attention to every one about him; 
but, as I had been his partner, he was more 
pees attentive to me; and I had the 

onour to dance with him again ere the 
amusements of the evening were closed. 
Before quitting me, with much courtesy, he 
drew from his finger a ring, and put it on 
mine, begging me to accept it memory of 
that evening; telling me that it would be 
useful to me in Sweden, as wherever I went 
I had but to show that ring, and it would 
procure me instant admission to see any 
thing in his dominions. I need not say that 
I received it with grateful acknowledgments. 
It was somewhat too large for my finger, 
and I was foolish enough to wear it before 
I got it made to fit my hand. Soon after [ 
unfortunately lost it, for it dropped off my 
finger, I believe, in getting out of a boat. I 
had one other interview with the excellent 
and unhappy Gustavus; it was at the play, 
where I was in company with the English 
consul and his lady. There again the king 
noticed me with great kindness and courtesy. 
I never saw him afterwards, and in a few 
days he returned to Stockholm.” 

In this tale we do not much like the 
initials instead of names, if it be founded 
on fact, the invention of a set of names 
for the characters is much better, than 
an array of initials ; few people can dis- 
cuss with any spirit, the characters of 
Dr. P—, Captain P—, Mrs. P—. No- 
vel readers have a pretty considerable 
objection to see any pages excepting 
those of a fashionable newspaper, or a 
fashionable novel, studded with these 
pepiente initials ; it is a very small 

t, scarcely any, and yet it prevents 
the full relish of this very excellent 


The * Adopted,” is a Breton tale of 
the French revolution, possessing the 
various merit of close analysis of the 
human heart, nature, simplicity, and an 
accurate transcript of the most heart- 
stirring warfare of modern times ; it is 

_ far the best story Mrs. Bray has ever 
written ; the finale is admirably worked 
up, full of pathos and power, its pages 
never hang heavy for a moment on the 
reader. Where dialogue occurs, it is 
short and terse, there is no room for 
those long speeches which are the 
weighing pieces of modern romance. 
Mrs. Bray has travelled among the 
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Bretons, she has examined closely their 
antiquities, their customs and their na- 
tional character, and she writes with 
the ease and fire of a person who is at 
once animated with a subject and com- 
pletely familiar with it. We give asa 
specimen of this beautiful story, the 
passage of the unfortunate Vendeans 
over the Loire. 


«« The brave Bretons who thus set forward 
for the banks of the Loire were scarcely 
more than one hundred in number. They 
were distinguished by a bold and determined 
demeanour, by their long hair, and their 
shaggy clothing; for they wore their goat’s 
skin coats, and stuck their pistols (those 
who were possessed of such weapons) in a 
broad leathern belt. Their arms were prin- 
cipally guns, and every man had a short 
staff that he hung by his side. These men 
were strong, hardy in their habits, and ac- 
customed to support, without murmuring, 
every privation in the field. They had few 
tents, and those were only used for the wo- 
men, children, the wounded, the old, and 
the priests who bore them company. 

“* After an undisturbed march of some 
days, the little band arrived on the banks 
of the Loire. The charge appointed them 
was to keep guard over about twenty boats, 
that number being all that could be collected 
at such a juncture; and on their preserva- 
tion depended the safety of those thousand 
fugitives who were now pouring down, on 
the opposite side, towards the banks of the 
river, and on the morrow were expected to 
make the passage of the Loire. It is here 
necessary to state, that the river opposite 
St. Florent, where they were to cross over, 
is broad, and that a small island lies in the 
midst of the stream, 

“ Meaning well, but unfortunate in his 
counsel, one of the Breton captains proposed 
that this island should be secured by a strong 
body of their number; that another detach- 
ment should be marched higher up the Loire, 
to prevent the approach of any detached 
parties of the Blues, as, even on this side 
the river, the country, in. many places, was 
in their hands; and that about ten men 
should be left to guard the boats. Impru- 
dent as this arrangement might be, it was 
rendered yet more so by its being talked of 
somewhat too openly at a small hamlet 
through which the Bretons had to pass. 

< When the Chouans halted that night, 
Madame de Clairval, Annette, their servants, 
and some children, lay on blankets and 
straw, under a tent near the river. Hardship 
and fatigue had closed every eye but that of 
Annette. She lay, with her cloak wrapped 
about her, near the opening of the tent. 
Her thoughts were busily employed as to 
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the manner in which she should disclose to 
Madame de Clairval a report she had on 
that day heard, that her son Philippe was 
now in command of the revolutionary de- 
tachments sent to Nantes, where the fa- 
mous Carrier was governor, and in the 
height of his career of cruelty and blood- 
shed. While she thus lay musing she heard 
something stir near her. She looked up, 
and by the dusky light,.for a lamp that sent 
forth a feeble flame was burning within the 
tent, she saw a small slight figure bending 
over her. It was that of a child, a girl about 
twelve years old, who had followed with the 
Chouans from Josselin; both her brothers 
being soldiers in the band. 

«« She pulled Annette by the cloak. ‘ What 
is it you want Sophie?’ said she. The girl 
pressed her finger on her lips, and motioned 
Annette to rise. Struck by her manner, her 
caution, she did so. 

«The child immediately passed under the 
canvass opening, and led the way; nor did 
she stop till she came in sight of a hut or 
hovel near the spot. ‘O! Mademoiselle,’ 
she said, ‘ 1 was to sleep yonder (pointing 
to the hovel), where our people have put 
the wallets and the bags. I laid down ina 
corner on some straw; nobody saw me. Not 
long had I been there, when, who do you 
think came to pillage, and to take what they 
could carry away? They did not see me, 
and so J heard all, and I will tell you all; 
but I am afraid to tell any one else, till I 
know what you wish me to do, for I love 
you so, dearest Annette, I am never afraid 
to say any thing to you, and——’ 

«« « Of whom do you speak ? who came to 
cand from the hovel where you had laid 

lown to sleep; what does all this mean, 
Sophie?’ replied Annette; ‘do tell meplainly?” 

‘Indeed I will,’ cried Sophie. ‘ Oh, 
Mademoiselle, do you recollect those two 
boys who joined our people to-day, and said 
they were Vendeans? They are no more 
Vendeans than I am. I heard them say they 
were scouts to the Blues, who knew where 
the boats lay that were to help the royalists 
across the Loire; they waited only for night ; 
the Blues would sink the boats before morn- 
ing ; they were coming here to do it. Now, 
ought I not to tell my brothers, who, with 
only eight more of our people, have this 
night to watch the boats ?” 

«« Not for the world,’ said Annette, ‘ I 
know the temper of every man who may be 
with your brothers; brave when opposed to 
an enemy, even to fierceness, but easily ac- 
cessible to panic, ere a d 
them ; a panic will now seize them should 
they hear this, they are so few in number ; 
they will abandon the boats, and all will be 
lost. Mind me, Sophie, do not move from 
this spot, but do as I tell you. I know 
where to find what I want.’ 
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«« Annette went immediately into the ho- 
vel, where, unsuspicious of traitor or trea- 
son, the stores of the Breton band had been 
placed. She now took from them one of 
those long, slender staffs, to the end of 
which there was attached a quantity of tow 
dipped in turpentine — such being used as’ 
signal staffs by the Bretons ; a custom that, 
with a people so primitive, was in all pro- 
bability to be traced to their progenitors, 
the ancient Britons, whose chiefs were ac- 
customed to send a burning brand amon; 
the rude inhabitants of our island to call 
them up to arms. 

“ Annette, who wanted a light, now de- 
sired Sophie to go softly back to the tent, 
to disturb no one, to shade the lamp with 
her hand, and bring it with her to the ho- 
vel. Sophie did her bidding with the foot 
of a fairy. They were now once more within 
the hut. The rays of the lamp reflected on 
the sun-burnt, open, and undistarbed coun~ 
tenance of the girl. 

** * Sophie,’ said Annette, ‘ you do not 


‘look afraid. Have you courage enough, my 


girl, to stand fast, fear nothing, and give a 
signal, if needs must, before [ can return to 
you ; for I must take one of our horses, and 
ride as far as yonder village on the hill with- 
out a moment’s delay; that village is friendly 
to us, and there lies the principal detach- 
ment of our Chouans. Will you do as I 
shall instruct you ?” 

«««T will,’ said Sophie, ‘ and fear nothing ; 
for the Virgin and St. Cornelius will protect 
me.” 

««¢ The Virgin is the protector of inno- 
cence,’ said Annette; ‘ and St. Cornelius, 
having been a soldier himself, ever loves 
those who do not fear. Mark me, my little 
damsel, it is from yonder quarter (pointing 
with her hand as pi spoke) that any band 
of the Blues must come down upon us to 
destroy the boats, for in that direction they 
hold possession of the country. Mark me, 
on the first sounds of the trampling of 
horse that come from such a quarter, set 
fire to the end of the staff, then fly with the 
speed of one of our Josselin fawns to the 
little mound there behind our tent. There 
make your stand; hold high the burning 
brand ; the signal will be seen far and near. 
I go to yonder village to give the alarm ; for 
what you have this night learnt is of the 
greatest import — on the safety of the boats 
depend the lives of thousands on the mor- 
row : all rests on this hour, but there must 
be no panic, no false alarm ; therefore not a 
word till all is ready. Will you bear in 
mind my instructions to the letter?’ 

«« Sophie promised that she would do so ; 
and, with the utmost calmness and compo- 
sure prepared to obey Annette, so brave and 
wary did even children become during this 
memorable war. Annette then went imme- 
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diately to a barn that was near, where the 
Bretons, who were very careful of the few 
horses they possessed, had bestowed them 
for the night. Accustomed by the necessity 
of the times to do even the most menial 
offices. Annette had no difficulty in equip- 
ping an animal with bridle and saddle ; and 
springing on its back, not at all embar- 
rassed by the danger of what she was about 
to attempt at such an hour of the night, she 
rode towards the village, arrived there in 
safety, gave the alarm, caused the tocsin 
to be rung, harangued the villagers, who 
gathered together at the sound of such a 
bell, and in less than an hour collected a 
reinforcement, who joined the Breton band. 
Nor were these exertions made at all too 
soon ; for, just as the party had cleared the 
village, the torch of Sophie was seen to blaze 
far and wide, to give the signal of approach. 
ing danger — the Blues were rushing down 
to the banks of the river, to destroy the 
boats. 

“ The night that followed was one of fear- 
ful struggle; morning came, and found the 
band of Chouans, and their gallant allies, 
victorious : the boats were safe, and every 
thing was in readiness to facilitate, as much 
as possible, the wretched Vendeans in their 
passage from the opposite banks of the 
Loire.” 

« The Orphans of Vendée,” equally 
well written as the foregoing tale, seems 
a branch and adjunct of it, and perhaps 
as preceding the Adopted on the same 
ground, a little subtracts from the pow- 
erful interest of the latter ; the Orphans 
of Vendée ought in fact to have been 
interwoven with that story. 

There is a good deal of quiet hu- 
mour sparkling through the tale of 
“ The Little Doctor,” in evidence of 
which, we take the account of the birth 
of a Christmas child, and the truly ori- 
ginal sketch of its nurse, Judy. 


“Homer has made Jupiter the patron 
and inspirer of night visions or dreams ; 
and though my mother was much too good 
a Christian to trace her dreams (about 
which she was very anxious and particular) 
to any heathen power, yet I cannot help 
thinking that Jupiter had something to do 
with the vision which visited my mother in 
her sleep, the very night before I was born; 
for she dreamt that she had a child she 
could not hold still a moment in her arms; 
and that at last it flew away from her on the 
back of a bird, and seemed to fix its eyes on 


the moon with great delight. She has often * 


told me that, in early childhood, I was so 
fond of the moon, that, whilst in her arms, 
I would laugh and crow at the sight of it 
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with ecstasy. Now, though my ambition 
leads me to consider that the bird in my 
mother’s dream that bore me away could 
be no less dignified a brother of the feathered 
tribe than the eagle of Jupiter, yet I hope 
my reader will not venture to think himself 
Daniel enough to interpret the planetical 
part of the vision into any such impertinent 
augury as that it indicated my being moon- 
struck or lunatic. I am myself rather dis- 
posed to consider it, combined with the ac- 
tivity of the child, an augury of love of 
change and of action ; two things for which 
I am noted, being a great traveller, in ima- 
gination, though unluckily tied down to one 
spot, where my most extensive journies have, 
of late years, been made in the charming 
volumes of Dr. Clarke. 

“« But to the circumstances of my birth, 
the relation of which is peculiarly agreeable 
to me ; indeed, I believe that we all like to 
talk about ourselves; and rather than not 
do so, we would tell all our troubles and 
vexations again and again; though, in the 
course of this world, it would be happier, 
perhaps, to try to banish their recollection 
altogether, and whilst we celebrate the 
pleasures of memory, to thank God for how 
much we forget. Who, for instance, could 
support his existence with any thing like 
ordinary comfort, could he at will retain 
the agonised feelings he endured on the first 
infliction of a severe stroke of calamity? or 
who could employ himself in the most com- 
mon and necessary bodily functions, were 
he for ever enduring in memory the pangs 
of the toothach ? 

“I informed my readers that the nurse 
was in the house before I was born, and so 
was the nursery maid — each awaiting the 
happy moment that was to give that addi- 
tion to their personal consequence which 
very properly belongs to the active fulfil- 
ment of any trust or office: a desire for con- 
sequence being by no means confined to the 
great in place, whose passions and feelings 
are much more common and universal than 
they may be aware of. My nurse-maid was 
named Judy. She was an original charac- 
ter; and here, therefore, I sketch her. She 
was a young, raw, country girl, as simple 
as a savage, and, till she came to my mother 
(who took her out of charity to her widowed 
mother), not much more instructed. She 
came up from some distant county, I forget 
which, and brought with her all her valua- 
bles and possessions — namely, a checked 
handkerchief containing her wardrobe, her 
own strong beg © and an amazing appetite; 
she would eat like a North American In- 
dian, and loved every thing in pies, which 
makes me fancy she must have been Cornish. 
She had a face as red and as full as a cab- 
bage-rose, and teeth as white as pearls. 
She had a hard hand at all she did, and 
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used to knock about the chairs and tables, 
and crack the tea-cups and glasses as if she 
supposed they were made of iron. She knew 
what a church was, and what it was built 
for; but as to her religion, till my mother 
taught her better, it was the strangest mix- 
ture of modern methodism and old barba- 
rous superstitions that I ever heardof. She 
used to think herself a sad girl, because she 
could never go into fits at the hearing of a 
preacher, or cry over her prayers. She used 
to pray to many of the obsolete saints by 
name, and bless herself by them (and this 
still more induces me to believe she was 
Cornish, for no place in the world has so 
mapy saints as Cornwall); and yet she 
would drop pins in the teakettle, when the 
water was not clear, to propitiate the fairies ; 
had a mortal terror of every ugly old wo- 
man, fancying her to be a witch; believed 
in fortune-tellers, and ghosts, and dog-bark- 
ing omens, and hooting of owls, and death- 
watches, and unlucky days, and signs and 
wonders of all kinds and descriptions ; and 
once nearly choked me, when I was a baby, 
by trying to make me suck pig for good 
luck, by getting part of a pig’s tail down 
my little throat, when my infant mouth 
could not manage the crackling. Amongst 
Judy’s accomplishments was that of a sin- 
gular talent for mimicking animals. She 
would yelp and pur like a dog and cat; 
would gallop like a pony with me on her 
shoulders ; or, to my inexpressible delight, 
play at what we used to call Bears. Judy 
would pull off her cap, let down her long 
hair, and would crawl on all fours on the 
ground with me seated like a monkey on 
her back, as she would entertain me with 
an imitation of the showman who leads 
about Bruin, and describes his Jacko’s per- 
fections to the multitude ; whilst my part 
in the game consisted in frolicking and 
frisking, and playing tricks with most ape- 
like spirit. Her chief excellencies were a 
most perfect honesty of character, extreme 
good nature, great affection for children, 
and more tenderness in handling them than 
she had shown for the cups and saucers, 
with a sort of dog-like fidelity to her mis- 
tress that was almost an instinct. Such 
was Judy, who was chosen to be my maid 
even before I was born, and under whom I 
learnt many good things, amongst others 
that of knowing how to talk properly to the 
cocks and hens that we kept in our garden, 
and who she declared could very well un- 
eps, and I used often to ask them, 
very civily, to be so good as to lay an e; 
for the vddings. ~ ~ 
One Christmas eve —I am not going to 


give the date of the year (considering that ~ 


would be but gratifying an idle curiosity of 
my readers) — my mother went to bed; 
Judy tucked her up, and kissed her, for she 
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was very fond of my good mother ; and the 
nurse, who used to play madame over Judy 
when her mistress was asleep or out of the 
way, ordered her to retreat to the kitchen, 
to regale over the toast and ale, which my 
father and mother always partook of them- 
selves, and ordered the same for the ser- 
vants on Christmas eve, it being a custom 
of the good old times for which they enter= 
tained a more especial reverence. ‘ Judy,’ 
says the nurse (and Judy had a fine me- 
mory, and afterwards told all to my mother, 
who repeated it to me, and I to you, gentle 
reader) ; ‘Judy,’ says she, ‘ what o’clock ?” 
‘Don’t know,’ says Judy; ‘ but hark to 
vem.’ ‘To what?’ says the nurse. ‘To 
the bells,’ says Judy. ‘Then it’s past 
twelve,’ says the nurse ; ‘ and sure enough 
the bells be ringing in Christmas, and we 
shall have a Chrismas child, or | know 
nothing of the matter.’ ‘A Christmas 
child!’ says Judy, ‘ why mistress was very 
tired and sleepy, and is, I dare say, now 
fast as a church.’ ‘ No matter for that,’ 
says the nurse, ‘I ’ll drink my ale to the 
health of the baby, for I say something 
misgives me that we shall have one more in 
the family to-morrow than we had to-day: 
but do hark, what ’s that?’ 

«« Judy listened, and presently heard a 
rumbling noise, then a clap of thunder, and 
so on, till there was actually a violent storm 
of thunder and lightning in the environs of 
our parish after twelve o’clock on the night 
before Christmas day. This, reader, is the 
simple fact, for I have heard my father say 
it was equal in violence to the great storm 
of July some years ago, the last-named be- 
ing the most awful in my memory, for I do 
not recollect that at my birth. Now Judy, 
who, with all her roughness, was, where 
she loved, the tenderest of creatures, felt 
anxious for her mistress, for the old nurse 
had told her that it might be the death of 
her if her mistress awoke up in a fright. 
She took off her shoes, shaded the candle 
with her red ploughman’s hand, and stole 
in to look at my mother. She found her 
in a sweet and sound sleep, though as she 
stood looking on she declared (as I have 
often heard her say) that such a clap of 
thunder rolled right over the top of the 
house as was enough to shake it down, if it 
had not been new built; for Judy’s idea of 
strength of building had no connection with 
antiquity. She now stole back in a great 
fright, and consulted with the nurse what 
was best to be done; and both agreed to 
frighten my father about my mother, though 
she was as happy and as safe as an infant 
at rest. 

He had retired, but was not gone to bed; 
and so effectually did the nurse and Judy 
succeed in alarming him about the dan- 
ger of his wife, should she be suddenly 
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aroused by the thunder, thatffin order to 
prevent her awakening in a fright, they 
agreed to frighten her themselves. Judy 
insisted on being permitted to perform this 
office ; and her feelings of tenderness being 
much better guides to her than her experi- 
ence or her judgment, she fell to kissing 
and shaking my mother as gently as she 
could, till she fairly succeeded; and her 
mistress opened her eyes in the height of 
the hurly-burly of the storm. Soon was 
the inside of the house in a state of com- 
motion, almost as great as that of the ele- 
ments without it, for my mother was, as 
the old nurses say—‘ taken sudden ill,’ and 
nothing was ready: not even the cradle. A 
clothes basket was thought of (that basket 
was afterwards my bed, and long preserved 
as a family relic) ; it was produced and pre- 
pared ; and all things done @ la hdte, whilst 
a messenger was dispatched for the little 
doctor. 

“« Now it cannot be denied, on evidence 
such as this, that | came into the world, 
like Owen Glendower (and like him I brag 
of it), in the midst of a thunder storm. The 
event happened even before the little hanch- 
back doctor could be called out of his bed, 
settle his wig, wrap on his bear-skin, han- 
die his muff, or order out the chariot that 
was to carry him to attend on my mother 
on so joyous an occasion. Yes, reader, as 
the elegant extracts say, in one of the fa- 
mous speeches in that book, about a great 
character, whose progress is traced from 
the very egg-shell of existence—‘ The child 
stood alone.’ I do not positively mean to 
say, that I could stand as soon as | was 
born ; all I would imply is, that I put my 
head into this busy world without the usual 
forms; and was chiefly helped by Dame 
Nature ; such being, in fact, an early and 
true figure of my alter education and pro- 
gress in life. I donot know that Hotspur’s 
remark about his mother’s cat kittening, 
when Glendower was born, will exactly 
apply to me; but I very seriously believe 
that all the cats in the house danced the 
hays for the joy of my birth, so great an 
event was it in our family annals. The 
nurse admired me ; Judy was charmed with 
me ; my mother caressed me; my grandmo- 
ther put on her spectacles to look at me; 
and the doctor pronounced me to be a ver 
fine child; in answer to all questions, ouch 
as ‘ Had the baby its right shape and make, 
and all its limbs properly formed?’ Even 
my toes and fingers were inquired after. 
On a first view there had been a slight 
alarm, thinking I was born like a blind 
puppy; for so fat were my cheeks, and so 
very small my eyes, that it could not at 
first be decided if I had any. Judy poked 
her fingers into them to be quite sure of the 
fact; and she used to say, that I resented 
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her doing’ so, by giving her a slap with my 
tiny hand; but this, | consider, must, on 
her part, have been a figure of speech, aris- 
ing from the excited state of her imagina- 
tion on that memorable morning.” 


The tale of the “ Prediction” is not 
much to our taste, nor do we like the 
tendency of it. Stories founded on mo- 
dern fortune-telling, the incidents of 
which coincide to the letter, with pre- 
diction, we dislike; not only on account 
of the faded sameness of the plot, but 
because they tend to foster a folly that 
is on the increase in the present times. 
Prediction forms the ground-work of 
almost every other romance or novel 
published ; we think modern fiction is 
saturated, and readers satiated, with 
prophecy. 

It is true Mrs. Bray protests against 
the influence that predictions have over 
the human mind ; but preaching is of 
little moment, when the story counte- 
nances the practice ; and though Wil- 
liams made his own destiny in his own 
rash embarkation, his mind was ex- 
cited by the tolling of the bell at the 
bridal, being the literal fulfilment of 
the fortune told. We can endure 
predictions when seen through the 
dim medium of romance and tradi- 
tion, but they do not tone down well 
with the modern novel; this tale is be- 
sides very tedious; being placed the 
first, it does not give true promise of 
the excellent matter following. How- 
ever, one short tale out of the large vo- 
lumes, may bear to be blamed when 
the rest of the matter is so good, and 
our readers can rely on the excellence 
of the remainder of the volumes as af- 
fording no common regale to an intel- 
ligent reader. 


Richelieu ; or, the Conspiracy. A Play 
in Five Acts. By Sir % Lyrron 
Buiwenr, Barr. 


The two master-spirits, at whose 
names “ the world grew pale,” during 
that epoch of intestine commotion for 
Europe, the earlier part of the seven- 
teenth century, have both furnished 
dramatic portraitures to the most ta- 
lented writers of the present day, in 
the romantic school of fiction of France 
and England :—M. Victor Hugo, in his’ 
drama of Cromwell, and Sir E. L. Bul- 
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wer, in the play now under review. 
Whilst the French poet has drawn the 
character of the protector somewhat 
lower than the commonly received his- 
toric standard, the English dramatist, on 
the contrary, has aimed at investing 
that of Richelieu with the most favour- 
able hue possible. By keeping his darker 
qualities in the back ground, basing 
even his insatiable ambition upon patri- 
otic motives, and exciting our sympa- 
thies by traits of human feeling and 
infirmity, he has given an entirely new 
reading to the character of the priest- 
minister, who, under the guise of piety 
and virtue, practised the most subtle 
Machiavelism, using mankind as the 
tools of his ambition, maintaining his 
power as he had acquired it, by bold- 
ness, cunning, and tyranny, and ful- 
filling his high destinies with a dazzling 
ease, arrogant confidence, and remorse- 
less inflexibility of purpose. 

The plot is simple but the details 
complicated, though the development 
is naturally brought about. To follow 
the intricacies of the conspiracy, which 
forms the main plot of the drama, is 
unnecessary. The author, in placing 
upon the stage the picture of an era, 
has availed himself, as he confesses, of 
that license with dates and details which 
poetry permits, and which the highest 
authorities in the drama of France her- 
self have sanctioned. The conspiracy 
of the Duc de Bouillon is for instance 
amalgamated with the dénoucment of 
the Day of Dupes ; and circumstances 
connected with the treason of Cing Mars 
(whose brilliant youth and gloomy 
catastrophe tend to subvert poetic and 
historic justice, by seducing us to for- 
get his base ingratitude and his perfi- 
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dious apostacy) are identified with the 
fate of the earlier favourite Baradas, 
whose sudden rise and as sudden fall 
passed into a proverb. A pleasing epi- 
sode, the loves of Julie the heroine, 
Richelieu’s ward and the Chevalier de 
Mauprat, is interwoven like a thread of 
gold with the darker meshes of the 
plot, forming a delightful relief to the 
hollow flatteries and despicable mean- 
ness displayed by the court favourites 
of the moody and irresolute Louis XIIL., 
of whom but a very faint sketch is 
given. Marion de Lorme* figures as 
the traitorous mistress of Orleans, in 
the pay of Richelieu, and though the 
character is but slightly embodied, it 
is more faithful to historic truth than 
that of the heroine of Victor Hugo's 
drama. 

The author of Richelieu has thought 
proper to caution the English reader 
against some of the impressions which 
the eloquence of certain writers (the 
author of Cing Mars, a romance, and an 
early novel by the author of Picciola) 
to whom he acknowledges himself in- 
debted for the conception of some por- 
tion of the intrigue connected with De 
Mauprat and Julie, are calculated to 
leave. He asserts that they have ex- 
aggerated the more evil and kept out 
of sight the nobler qualities of the car- 
dinal. But may he not, we ask, have 
fallen into the o te extreme? In 
the following saitlontgs perhaps the 
best written passage in the play, it has 
been his aim apparently to tone down, 
somewhat, the brighter tints that shine 
out so prominently in the action’ of the 
part upon the stage, the greater portion 
of the speech being omitted in the re- 
presentation. 


Richelieu’s Castle at Ruelle—A Gothic chamber-—Moonlight at the window, occasionally 
obscured. RicHELIEU (reading.) 


“In silence, and at night, the Conscience feels 
That life should soar to nobler ends than Power.” 
So sayest thou, sage and sober moralist ! 

But wert thou tried ?—Sublime Philosophy, 
Thou art the Patriarch’s ladder, reaching heaven, 
And bright with beck’ning angels—but, alas! 
We see thee, like the Patriarch, but in dreams, 
By the first step—dull-slumbering on the earth. 
Iam not happy! with the Titan’s lust 

I woo’d a goddess, and I clasp a cloud. 

When I am dust, my name shall, like a star, 


. .™ See her Portrait and Memoir in the Lady’s Magazine for March 1835. 
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Shine through wan space, a glory—and a prophet 
Whereby pale seers shall from their aéry towers 
Con all the ominous signs, benign or evil, 

That make the potent astrologue of kings. 

But shall the Future judge me by the ends 

That I have wrought—or by the dubious means 
Through which the stream of my renown hath run 
Into the many-voiced unfathom’d Time? 

Foul in its bed lie weeds—and heaps of slime, 
And with its waves—when sparkling in the sun, 
Oft times the secret rivulets that swell 

Its might of waters—blend the hues of blood. 

Yet are my sins not those of cincuMSTANCE, 
That all-pervading atmosphere, wherein 

Our spirits, like the unsteady lizard, take 

The tints that colour, and the food that nurtures ? 
O! ye, whose hour-glass shifts its tranquil sands 
Tn the unvex’d silence of a student’s cell; 

Ye, whose untempted hearts have never toss’d 

Upon the dark and stormy tides where life 

Gives battle to the elements, —and man 

Wrestles with man for some slight plank, whose weight 
Will bear but one—while round the desperate wretch 
The hungry billows roar—and the fierce Fate, 
Like some huge monster, dim-seen through the surf, 
Waits him who drops ;—ye safe and formal men, 
Who write the deeds, and with unfeverish hand 
Weigh in nice scales the motives of the Great, 

Ye cannot know what ye have never tried ! 

History preserves only the fleshless bones 

Of what we are—and by the mocking skull 

The would-be wise pretend to guess the features ! 
Without the roundness and the glow of life 

How hideous is the skeleton! Without 

The colourings and humanities that clothe 

Our errors, the anatomists of schools 

Can make our memory hideous ? 


I have wrought 
Great uses out of evil tools—and th 
In the time to come may bask beneath the light 
Which I have stolen from the angry gods, 
And warn their sons against the glorious theft, 
Forgetful of the darkness which it broke. 
I have shed blood—but [ have had no foes 
Save those the State had—if my wrath was deadly, 
’Tis that I felt my country in my veins, 
And smote her sons as Brutus smote his own. 
And yet I am not happy—blanch'd and sear'd 
Before my time—breathing an air of hate, 
And seeing daggers in the eyes of men, 
And wasting powers that shake the thrones of earth 
In contest with the insects—bearding kings 
And braved by lackies—murder at my bed ; 
And lone amidst the multitudinous web, 
With the dread Three—that are the Fates who hold 
The woof and shears—the Monk, the Spy, the Headsman. 
And this is Power! Alas! I am not happy. 

(After a Pause.) 


And yet the Nile is fretted by the weeds 
Its rising roots not up ; but never yet 
Did one least barrier by a ripple vex 

My onward tide, unswept by sport away. 
Am I so ruthless then that I do hate 
Them who hate me? Tush, tush! I do not hate ; 

Nay, I forgive. The Statesman writes the doom, 
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But the Priest sends the blessing. I forgive them, 
But I destroy ; forgiveness is mine own, 
Destruction is the State’s! For private life, 
Scripture the guide—for public, Machiayel. 

Would Fortune serve me if the Heaven were wroth? 
For chance makes half my greatness. I was born 
Beneath the aspect of a bright-eyed star, 

And my triumphant adamant of soul 

Is but the fix’d persuasion of success. 

Ah !—here !—that spasm !—again!—How Life and Neath 
Do wrestle for me momently !—And yet 

The King looks pale, I shall outlive the King! 
And then thon insolent Austrian, who didst gibe 

At the ungainly, gaunt, and daring lover, 

Sleeking thy looks to silken Buckingham,— 

Thou shalt—no matter! I have outlived love. 

O! Beautiful—all golden— gentle Youth! 

Making thy palace in the careless front 

And hopeful eye of man—ere yet the soul 

Hath lost the memories which (so Plato dream’d) 
Breath’d glory from the earlier star it dwelt in— 

O! for one gale from thine exulting morning, 
Stirring amidst the roses, where of old 

Love shook the dew-drops from his glancing hair ! 
Could I recall the past—or had not set 

The prodigal treasures of the bankrupt soul 

In one slight bark upon the shoreless sea ; 

The yoked steer, after his day of toil, 

Forgets the goad and rests—to me alike 

Or day or night—Ambition has no rest! 

Shall I resign—who can resign himself? 

For custom is ourself; as drink and food 

Become our bone and flesh—the aliments 
Nurturing our nobler part, the mind—thoughts, dreams, 
Passions, and aims, in the revolving cycle 

Of the great alchemy—at length are made 

Our mind itself ; and yet the sweets of leisure— 
An honour’d home—far from these base intrigues— 
An eyrie on the heaven-kiss’d heights of wisdom. 


_ We select a few extracts from por- the frequent occurrence of isolated pas- 
tions of the text for the most sages exhibiting very pleasing—nay, 
- omitted in the representation, to show _ brilliant poetry. 


THE POETRY OF LOVE. 


BARADAS. 
You speak 
As one who fed on poetry. 


DE MAUPRAT. 
Why, man, 
The thought of lovers stir with poetry 
As leaves with summer-wind.—The heart that loves 
Dwells in an Eden, hearing angel-lutes, 
As Eve in the First Garden. Hast thou seen 
My Julie, and not felt it henceforth dull 
To live in the common world—and talk in words 
That clothe the feelings of the frigid herd >— 
Upon the perfumed pillow of her lips— 
As on his native bed of roses flush’d 
With Paphian skies—Love smiling sleeps.—Her voice 
The blest interpreter of thoughts as pure 
As virgin wells where Dian takes delight, 
Or Fairies dip their a cg, AE! the maze 
Of her harmonious beauties—Modesty 
(Like some severer Grace that leads the choir 
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Of her sweet sisters) every airy motion 

Attunes to such chaste charms, that Passion holds 
His burning breath, and will not with a sigh 
Dissolve the spell that binds him !—Oh those eyes 
That woo the earth—shadowing more soul than lurks 
Under the lids of Psyche ?—Go !—thy lip 

Curls at the purfled phrases of a lover— 

Love thou, and if thy love be deep as mine, 

Thou wilt not laugh at poets. 


BROTHERHOOD OF DESPAIR AND MIRTH. 


DE MAUPRAT. 
Alas, my Lord, 

There is a brotherhood which calm-eyed Reason 
Can wot not of betwixt Despair and Mirth. 
My birth-place mid the vines of sunny Provence, 
Perchance the stream that sparkles in my veins 
Came from that wine of passionate life which, erst, 
Glow’d in the wild heart of the Troubadour : 
And danger, which makes steadier courage wary, 
But fevers me with an insane delight ; 
As one of old who on the mountain-crags 
Caught madness from a Menad’s haunting eyes. 
Were you, my Lord,—whose path imperial power, 
And the grave cares of reverent wisdom guard 
From all that tempts to folly meaner men,— 
Were you accursed with that which you inflicted— 
By bed and board, dogg’d by one ghastly spectre— 

e while within you youth beat high, and life 
Grew lovelier from the neighbouring frown of death— 
The heart no bud, nor fruit—save in those seeds 
Most worthless, which spring up, bloom, bear, and wither 
In the same hour—Were this your fate, perchance, 
You would have err’d like me! 


RICHELIEU’S JUSTIFICATION OF HIS POLICY. 


Adrien de Mauprat, men have called me cruel ;— 

I am not ;—I am just /—I found France rent asunder,— 
The rich men despots, and the poor banditti ;— 

Sloth in the mart, and schism within the temple; 
Brawls festering to Rebellion ; and weak Laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths.— 

I have re-created France ; and, from the ashes 

Of the old feudal and decrepit carcase, 

Civilization on her luminous wings 

Soars, pheenix-like, to Jove !—What was my art? 
Genius, some say,—some, Fortune,— Witchcraft some. 
Not so ;—my art was Justice !—Force and Fraud 
Misname it cruelty. 


Parriotism Ricuevitev’s Master Passion. 


Ricueriev (solemnly). 
O my country, 
For thee—thee only—though men deem it not— 
Are toil and terror my familiars !—I 
Have made thee great and fair—upon thy brows 
Wreath’d the old Roman laurel :—at thy feet 
Bow’d nations down.—No pulse in my ambition 
Whose beatings were not measured from thy heart! 
In the old times before us, patriots lived 
And died for liberty— 
JOSEPH. 

As you would live 

And die for despotry— 


ON 
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RICHELIEU. 
False monk, not so, 
But for the purple and the power wherein 
State clothes herself.—I love my native land 
Not as Venetian, Englisher, or Swiss, 
But as a Noble and a Priest of France ; 
“ All things for France”—lo, my eternal maxim! 
The vital axle of the restless wheels 
That bear me on! With her, I have entwined 
My passions and my fate—my crimes, my virtues— 
Hated and loved, and schemed, and shed men’s blood, 
As the calm craft of Tuscan Sages teach 


Those who would make their country great. 


Beyond 


The Map of France—my heart can travel not, 
But fills that limit to its farthest verge ; 
And while I live—Richelieu and France are one. 
We Priests, to whom the Church forbids in youth 
The plighted one—to manhood’s toil denies 
; The soother helpmate—from our wither’d age 
Shuts the sweet blossoms of the second spring 
That smiles in the name of Father—We are yet 
Not holier than Humanity, and must 
Fulfil Humanity’s condition—Love! 
Debarr’d the Actual, we but breath a life 
To the chill Marble of the Ideal—Thus, 


My France—my Country, I have bodied forth 


A thing to love. 


J 
; 
: 
a In thy unseen and abstract Majesty, 


What are these robes of state, 


This pomp, this palace? perishable baubles ! 
In this world two things only are immortal— 


4 Fame and a People! 


On the whole, although unequal as 
a poem, and glaringly false in the his- 
toric conception of the principal cha- 
racter, the play of Richelieu is, per- 
haps, the best written of all the author's 


The Convalescent. By Mrs. GiLBERt. 

Like many excellent tonic medicines, 
this good little book is calculated to be 
of great service to a young convalescent 
if prescribed by a skilful hand. Its 
intention is to confirm the religious 
resolves often made by patients when 
suffering—resolves which often leave 
no trace behind when the sick person 
recovers. The whole consists of aseries of 
letters, written with power and earnest- 
ness, and evidently with the best inten- 
tions. Abilities are displayed in the 
course of the work worthy the sister of 
Jane Taylor, yet it is imbued with a 
sterner tone than pervades the writings 
of that gentle ministering spirit, and 
therefore more circumscribed in its uti- 
lity, and less likely to go forth among 
the universal church of Christians. Yet 
should a ser or friend see any indi- 
cations of levity, or neglect of religious 


dramatic pieces, evincing, as the fore- 
going extracts will prove, no incon- 
siderable power of imagination, harmo- 
nious construction, and much eloquence 
of diction. 


duties, in a young person who has 
lately been restored to life and health, 
we know not where they could meet 
with a more impressive monitor not 
comprised in the pages of the sacred 
volume. é 


A History of British Birds. By W. 
Yarrevy, F.LS., &c. Part Ith 
completing the Ist vol. 


The Ist of March presented us with 
the eleventh and concluding number of 
a work, certainly unique in natural 
history for the exquisite beauty and 
truth of its embellishments; we have 
watched its progress with the pleasure 
which real merit always gives those 
who are able to appreciate it. We love 
oy to praise where praise is justly 

ue. 

The art of wood-engraving has been, 
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throughout the whole eleven numbers, 
carried to a pitch of excellence (which 
only ten years ago would have been 
deemed impossible by most connois- 
seurs), whether displayed in the bold- 
ness of the eagles, falcons, and owls 
illustrating the former numbers, or in 
the delicate drawing and feathering of 
the smaller birds and warblers in the 
concluding ones. 

The present number comprises some 
of the most interesting of the Fringil- 
lide, among which are the linnets and 
goldfinch ; the nest of the latter is very 
characteristic. The drawing of the 
goldfinch itself is rather the largest in 
the head and bill ; we think the speci- 
men has been drawn from a caged and 
educated bird, and not from a free fly- 
ing bird in a state of wild nature. The 
redpoles are fascinating fellows. The 
linnets are likewise full of character. 
Theeleventhnumberis rich in vignettes; 
among them, the London birdcatcher 
is remarkable for its spirit and clever 
sketching. The addition of numerous 
delineations of nests and eggs belong- 
ing to various species is a feature never 
before presented to the naturalist in 
any work in general circulation. This 
circumstance is likely to occasion a 
great demand for the present volume 
by parents educating shele families in 
the country ; for a comparison of the 
real nests with those admirable wood- 
cuts will prove a source of infinite 
delight to young people. We can re- 
commend the whole as an admirable 
addition to a family library. 


Hoitmes on Comsumption, &c.— 
Onur opinion of this excellent treatise, 
which has now reached a second edi- 
tion, was recorded on its first publica- 
tion last year. Consumption is, indeed, 
a word of fear. And, the author truly 
remarks, “So extensive have been the 
abstractions from the sum of human 
life made by maladies classified under 
the term, that ‘hope withering’ flees 
when its presence is announced. Un- 
like other diseases, which attend pro- 
bable causes of decay, such as age, 
former illness, exertion, privation, &c., 
this destructive scourge attacks the 
young and blooming of either sex, and, 
amongst females, usually the finest and 
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fairest forms. Its insidious attacks 
slowly undermine the vital organs, 
while all the external appearances of 
health remain —like a _ well-looking 
fruit, which, when bitten, is found to 
contain an’ internal destructive worm. 
Those by whom leisure and amusement 
can be commanded, suffer more, per- 
haps, than, under similar circumstances, 
the over-laborious slave ; and the most 
choice diet-- whether that diet be regu- 
lated by quantity, quality, or regularity 
—is not found to protect us, with any 
certainty, against disease of the lungs.” 
We again earnestly recommend to rea- 
ders interested in the nature and cure 
of this baneful malady, an attentive 
perusal of the mass of evidence adduced 
by Mr. Holmes, by which the efficacy 
of the treatment recommended is at- 
tested. 


’T1s AN O_p TALE AND OFTEN ToLp. 
—Conformable to its title, this is indeed 
an old tale, and one so often told before 
that we cannot perceive either amuse- 
ment or utility to be derived from its 
iteration, interwoven as it is with a 
string of platitudes and commonplaces, 
through some three hundred and odd 
pages. Its repetition in our hands will 
be somewhat less brief than that of the 
narrator—one Cousin Dorothy, an or- 
phan maiden, dependent on a relative 
—a rich and ambitious merchant—in 
whose family she resides as humble 
companion, pen eee and governess. 
Viola, theeldest daughter, the heroine of 
the tale, by her parents’ wish has allowed 
herself to be betrothed to a young no- 
bleman, to whom she appears at first to 
entertain no decided aversion. Whilst, 
however, on a visit to the mother of her 
intended caro sposo, and during his 
absence, she falls in love with one of his 
particular friends staying in the house 
—returns home, refuses to wed the lord, 
who, on hearing her objection, very 
rudely knocks her down, and then 
rushes off to the Continent. The com- 
moner, in his turn, proposes, and he 
too is rejected; but, probably being a 
better bred man, consoles himself by 
marrying the sister of the heroine. 
The latter, after seeing them drive off 


from the church-door, faints, revives, 


exclaims “ Take me home”—and (says 
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the editor's note) “ here the MS. breaks 
off abruptly.” Perhaps we cannot do 
better than follow its example, 


Scripture Brocrapay For Yours. 
—This little volume comprises select 
lives of the patriarchs and prophets, 
arranged chronologically, from Noah 
to Job, with the exception of the latter. 
The biographies, compiled from the 
sacred scriptures, are tersely and pleas- 
ingly written, illustrated by oriental 
traditions, and embellished with well- 
executed wood engravings from designs 
of Martin and Westall. It is admirably 
calculated to initiate youth into the 
study and appreciation of the truth and 
beauty of sacred history. 


Tue ApvENTURES OF PHILIP 
Quariu.—This is a charmingly embel- 
lished reprint of the Robinson Crusoe-ish 
tale of the shipwrecked mariner, who 


lived fifty years on an uninhabited and . 


almost inaccessible island, and a most 
appropriate addition to that delightful 
juvenile serial cabinet—the Child's Li- 


rary. 


Brntwry’s MisceLLany For Marcu. 
—The last number of this popular Ma- 
gazine commences with a humourous 
epistle from its late editor, Mr. Dickens ; 
who, by an amusing prosopopoia, takes 
an affectionate parting of his facetious 
bantling. Weare happy to find that 
he has confided it to most worthy hands, 
those of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, than 
whom we know of no fitter foster pa- 
rent to keep up the training of this 
promising two year old. His recent 
introduction to it of that sad fellow 
Jack Shepherd, (whose example, we 
presume, is to be held up in terrorem,) 
promises most amusing companionship ; 
the latter chapters of his youth are as 
full of stirring incident, as those which 
ushered in his infancy. In his next 
number, the new editor promises the 
commencement of a new tale, under 
the title of “ Guy Fawkes ;” so that he 
has nurslings enough on his hands for 
the nonce, but we have no doubt that 
his stamina will prove equal to the de- 
mand. We anticipate much amuse- 
ment from our introduction to his fresh 
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friend—the{Oxonian, Vincent Eden ; 
who begins in a good vein, and need 
not fear the appropriation of caps among 
the gowns of his university, as his note 
aaa imply. Mr. Ingolsby contributes 
one of his inimitable legends “ A Lay 
of St. Gengulphus,” and the number 
winds up with a preie epistle from 
T. M. to S. R. “ Thoughts on Patrons, 
Puffs and other matters,” exhibiting all 
the happy neatness, fun and _persiflage, 
peculiar to the author of “ The Fudge 
Family.” 


Scenery or EprnsurGu anp Mip- 
Lora1an.—Series of the following 
Views, engraved from Original Draw- 
ings, are executed in a very creditable 
style of art by W. B. & R. Scott. 

Subjects —1: Holyroodhouse and 
Burns’ Monument. 2: Interior of the 
Parliament House. 3: Leith Harbour. 
4: Habbies Howe. 5: Duddingston 
Loch and Arthur Seat. 6: Dalkeith 
7: Castle Hill. 8: Crichton Castle. 
9: Great Hall of Do. And 10: Edin- 
burgh from the Pentlands 

The light and shadow thrown upon 
the ruin (No. 1) produces an admirable 
effect, and render it our favourite. 
Most of the objects are familiar to the 
traveller ; not so perhaps Habbies’ 
Howe, and Crichton Castle. The ac- 
companying letter press is highly in- 
teresting and beautifully got up. The 
smallness of the cost 4s. 6d. and the 
internal and external attractions of the 
work, must render it a pleasing as well 
as an acceptable souvenir for absent 
friends. 


Srrauss’ anp Lanner’s New 
Watrzes AND Quaprities.—Admi- 
rably adapted for dance-music as the 
graceful motivi buffe of the modern 
composers of Italy and France are, from 
the exuberant animal vivacity of the 
one, and the petulant expressiveness of 
the other, yet for freshness, vigour, and 
rapid transition, the spirit stirring 
strains of Lanner and Strauss have at- 
tained, as dance-tunes, a popularity 
rivalling, if not exceeding, that of any 
modern style of arrangement. 
new set of Waltzes, entitled Freuden- 
Criisse, or Strauss’ Welcome Home, em- 
body his ordinary happy peculiarities 
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—novelty of phrase combined with 
grace and spirit, as do the set of quad- 
rilles, No. 42, by Lanner, La mode a 
la Cour de la Grande Bretagne. 


Fine Arrs.—Britisa Instirv- 
tion.—When at the exhibition we 
might imagine’ourselves in the midst of 
an extensive park, where the most ex- 

uisitely beautiful and tenderest plants, 
em of bright and various hues, 
shrubs exhaling the sweetest perfumes 
luxuriate among the hardiest and 
loftiest trees of the forest. Bewil- 
dered, as it were, by this vast variety, 
the visitor can only gaze and admire ; 
or, perhaps, selecting some ot the sweet- 
est of the sweet, weave them into a 
garland to be presented to some lover, 
or favoured maiden. 

As, then, the little flowers of paint- 
ing appear to us the beautiful pictures, 
executed with such superiority of co- 
louring and touch by T. Creswick ; 
such for instance as Scene on the York- 
shire Moors (13); The Style (106) ; 
Crossing the Brook (107). 

L’aspettatrice (14) ; Il Ritorno della 
Fontana (42), by H. J. FrapEwe, are 
excellent, and correct in local costume ; 
but they seem to us rather deficient in 
boldness of colouring and freedom of 
touch. Opposite to them is La Fila- 
trice di Sorrento (16) by Inskirpr ; the 
light is thrown in boldy, but with defect- 
ive arrangement, and there is great truth 
in the dress; in this picture however, we 
think freedom of touch approaches too 
nearly to carelessness, The two paint- 
ings (24 and 25,) Forum of Nerva, by G. 
Jones, display much talent and truth of 
lines, but not sufficient correctness and 
harmony of local colouring. 

We cannot pass by the beautiful 
Scene on the Yorkshire Moors, without 
again expressing our admiration of the 
delightful, charming style of T. Cres- 
wick. All would profit from an atten- 
tive study of him; many would do 
well to remove their landscapes, which 
derive no advantage from exhibition 
in the same room with those of Crrs- 
WICK. 

We cannot deny ourselves to be ad- 
mirers of those fair ladies, who, aban- 
doning embroidery, have devoted them- 
selves to painting ; though, after having 
applauded the noble efforts and excel- 
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lent intentions of some among them, 
we should like to recommend a return 
to their pristine favourite labours of the 
needle. But let us revert to others. 

In the Study of a Female Head (23), 
Mrs Carpenter has given a remarkable 
beauty in the eyes, and in some of the 
tints, but we cannot approve her negli- 
gent style of touch. We would make 
the same remark of Miss Corbeaux in 
Let it Go. Carelessness is not boldness. 
There is much difficulty in the appa- 
rent ease of Landseer. 

The landscapes of F. R. Ler have 
certainly afforded us much delight ; 
still we are at a loss to comprehend 
how so highly talented an artist can 
have fallen into the error of those who, 
heedless of the true poetry of the art, 
whether in invention, or composition, 
seem not to aspire beyond the simple 
merit of execution. Claude Lorraine 
said, that one grand difficulty, and at 
the same time decided evidence of the 
talent of a landscape painter, consisted 
“in knowing how to select the best 
situation from which to take his view.” 
And truly it is not possible to admit 
that Mr. Lee has well chosen his si- 
tuation in the sterile subject of the 
Warren Bank (35); the execution, how- 
ever, is beautiful, as is that of all his 
landscapes, and above all of his Scene 
on the River Yoe in Devonshire (74). 

We cannot pass by in silence The 
Passions (51), from Collins’s ode, a 
painting which claims our admiration, 
as exhibiting real talent in Mr. G. 
Parren. 

Whilst, however, contemplating the 
excellencies of this picture, we could 
not refrain from putting to ourselves 
the question, why the artist, who 
seems a worshipper of the classic 
style, had failed in his faith to his 
idol? Wherefore the lyre under the 
form of a violin, in the hands of hens 
Apollo or ius of poetry? Perha 
bavaiead to hitnselfi am. an pene ts 
Raphael? Some critics would not ad- 
mit that a sufficient justification. Why 
is the light so scattered, forming no 
one beautiful mass, or group of figures 
in full relief. Why do some of those 


graceful figures, admirable. for design 


and colouring, throw no shadow in 
their movements! Why are there cer- 
tain undulating draperies, exactly in 
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those parts where an open field is 
requisite for the heads of the figures ? 
Is it probable that the wind would 
blow so propitiously as to raise the 
drapery only at the opportune spot 
and moment? How, we ask, cont a 
classic artist adopt those wavings and 
false folds, used so much by those 
painters denominated mannerists such 
as Cortona, Palma, junior, and many 
other corrupters of style? 

These questions and inquiries we 


make in our innocence ; nevertheless, 
with all due respect for a painter who 
for a reply can refer to his beautiful 
and excellent productions. 

We dare not venture to require any 
explanation from the author of the 
picture (58), Fountain of Fallacy. All 
the colours, all the lines are to us 
profani, so utterly incomprehensible, 
that we are inclined to rebaptise the 
picture, and call it Fanuacy or Parnt- 
ING. 


(To be continued. ) 


THEATRES. 


Her Masesty’s THeatrEe.—Open- 
ing of the Italian Opera—Belisario; a 
Tragedy, by Camerano. Music by Do- 
nizelli.—This tragedy of Camerano is 
based upon the adventures of one of 
the last celebrated warriors of the an- 
cient empire. The tragic action is 
divided into three parts, which are 
supposed to represent three different 
epochs in the life of the valiant and 
unfortunate warrior. The first part is 
entitled the TrR1umPH ; the second the 
EXILE; the third the pearu. This 
division into three parts was made, and 
denominated thus judiciously,bythe poet 
Camerano, to indicate that it consisted 
of three little dramas, rather than one 
whole; and we are ignorant of the 
reason why, on comparing the two edi- 
tions—that of Milan for the Imperial 
Theatre, La Scala, and that for the 
Italian Opera, of her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in London—in the latter we find the 
word act substituted for part, which 
had not been undesignedly adopted. 
Nor can we imagine why the name of 
Camerano should be omitted—a name 
which, assuredly no one acquainted 
with Italian poetry, would include 
among those whom it is right to bury 
in silence. It is, perhaps, a custom, a 
caprice, a folly, not to say a kind of 
malice, peculiar to the Italian Opera! 
We cannot decide which, and for this 
time, calling to mind the sentence, “ le 
fou fait la mode, et le sage la suit,” we 
shall not enter into a dispute with fa- 
shion, if, indeed, fashion ever imposed 
such commands. We say this time, 


since occasions will not fail of advert-— 


ing to similar subjects, in which it will 
be seen how poetry and dramatic = 
prieties are massacred, and then how 
mercilessly judgment is passed upon 
the author, as if his work were repre- 
sented exactly as it issued from his 


mind. Of the libretto of Belisario, - 


we should certainly express it as our 
opinion, that the title of each part 
clearly indicates the prominent points 
in the career of that hero: in the first, 
having vanquished the hostile army, he 
enters triumphant into Byzantium, 
where he is crowned by the hands of 
the emperor, honoured by the people, 
and beloved by his prisoners—so much 
so that ALamira, one of them, rejects 
the offers of liberty, preferring to live 
always near his noble victor. Bri- 
SARIO believes himself to have attained 
the summit of felicity, when suddenly, 
and without any previous accusation, 
he finds himself declared a prisoner, 
and is dragged from the triumphal car 
to be immured in the gloom of a dun- 
geon. In thesecond part, through the 
operation of his treacherous and violent 
consort, and her accomplice, the infa- 
mous Evrropio, Bexrsario is deprived 
of sight, and condemned to exile, in 
which his sole support and solace is his 
daughter Irena. In the third part, 
which supposes the lapse of a consider- 
able interval, the blind general, in the 
course of his exile near Mount Hemus, 
hears the sound of martial instruments; 


it is the Albanians and Bulgarians, 


filling the air with threats of destruc- 
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tion to Byzantium, and their leader is 
AxamrRo, who purposes thus to avenge 
his own wrongs, and the base ingrati- 
tude of the emperor towards Bexisario. 
But this grey-headed old man opposes 
his voice, and his breast, scarred with 
honourable wounds, to defend his coun- 
try, and divert the enemy from their 
project. To a noble mind, its coun- 
try, although ungrateful, is ever a dear 
and sacred object! Such true great- 
ness moves ALAmrRo with superhuman 
power ; in the voice of the sightless old 
man speaks the voice of nature ; ALA- 
miro discovers himself to be the son of 
Beisario, by whom he was believed 
to have been sacrificed to his country 
in his infaney, after the example of 
many ancient heroes, who, believing in 
fatality, endeavoured to arrest its course, 
though thus contradicting their own 
faith; for, were it possible to change 
the course of its power, it would cease 
to be that iron, implacable, dira neces- 
sitas, which the ancients designated it. 
The emotions excited by this late re- 
cognition of his son, are not yet sub- 
sided, when Belisario receives bis death 
from an arrow, shot by chance or inten- 
tion from the ranks of the Bulgarians, 
who are irritated against him, because, 
in taking from them their leader Aa- 
m1R0, he deprivesthem of their triumph 
over Byzantium. The general conflict, 
and the too late repentance of Antonina, 
who laments her deceased consort, 
Bexisario, terminate the tragedy.— 
This rapid sketch shows that the drama 
is by no means deficient in interest. 
There are some remarkable dramatic 
features, and some portions of beautiful 
poetry, among which is the duet con- 
Sadie : 

Dunque andiam : de’ giorni miei 

Tu sei l’angelo, tu il ance, 

In fra l’ombre sei la luce 

Del tradito genitor. 

E degli occhi, che perdei 

Tu mi sei piu cara ancor! 

Donnizetti, a composer whom we 
much admire, has, perhaps, not ob- 
tained all the musical effect that was 
possible from the subject ; a species of 
monotony—the too frequent use of the 
minor tones—an insufficient elaboration 
of the different pieces—a want of ele- 
gance. and sublimity of. inspiration, or 
rather an occasional falling into recol- 
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lections and imitations of Rossini, form, 
perhaps, the cause that this opera fails 
to produce a grand effect. Nevertheless, 
the duet— Sul campo della Gloria ;” 
some choruses; the other duet— Ah 
se potessi piangere ;” and the grand 
terzetto —“ Se il jfiglio stringere m’e 
dato al seno,” &c., accompanied in most 
beautiful melody by the violoncello, are 
musical portions of high excellence, 
and worthy the great master who com- 
posed them. Passing on now to ob- 
servations upon the performance, Mlle. 
Monani (Irena) has a head as beautiful 
as those painted by Luini; dark eyes, 
raven tresses, features more correct than 
those of Malibran—of whose physiog- 
nomy, however, she reminds us. Mlle. 
Monani, only nineteen yearsof age, hasa 
voice, the compass of which extends 
from G below to C sharp; she has a 
fine dramatic figure, and presents a 
beautiful appearance on the stage, and 
from her method it is evident that she 
is the pupil of good masters, among 
whom is the celebrated L. Lablache. 
We feel confident that this youthful 
vocalist, with more courage, and still 
further development of her talents by 
study, will attain to a high eminence 
in the career she has begun; and in 
which she already merits the applause 
and attention of every one who really 
understands Italian singing. 

Mrs. Croft (Antonina) displays a 
good knowledge of music; but we 
shall be better able to form a correct 
judgment of her powers in Italian music 
when she has conquered her anal 
and acquired the habit of distinctly 
pronouncing the Italian ; a qualification 
which seems to us the first essential to 
a dramatic singer on these boards. 
Dramatic vocal music is poetry melo- 
diously declaimed ; but to declaim 
without pronouncing is utterly impossi- 
ble. We have heard Mrs. Croft at 
several concerts, and feel confident that, 
when she shall have laid aside all fear, 
she will appear upon the stage with 
that ease of manner and command of 
those powers that must obtain universal 
admiration. 

Sig. Tati (Alamiro), already known 
upon the stage of her Majesty's Thea- 
tre, has been suffering from a cough, 
which prevents us from forming an 
opinion of his powers in this opera ; we 
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do not, however, think that the opera 
of Belisario affords him any good op- 
portunity for the display of his talents. 
F. Lablache (Belisario) adopts the 
same happy style in which his father 
succeeds with such colossal grandeur. 
Nor isit only by the pitch and manage- 
ment of his voice, or in his dramatic 
accentnation, that he shows himself the 
son and favourite pupil of L. Lablache, 
since this young actor imitates both his 
attitudes and style of dress; and we 
were much pleased to observe that F. 
Lablache assimulated his head and face 
to the magnificent picture of BeLisarro 
by the celebrated Gerard. Nor does 
he rest here; for following the long 
course of time, in which the three parts 
of the action are supposed to have oc- 
curred, he exhibits the ravages of time 
in the altering appearance of his head, 
and gradual wearing out of his dress. 
We would recommend to the artists of 
the Italian Opera a more accurate at- 
tention to such particulars, and that, 
adopting as their model the most youth- 
ful of the males among them, Lablache, 
they should ever bear in mind, that not 
for a single instant ought they to forget 
the action, the views of the poet, or 
that the illusion, under which the spec- 
tators are, depends not only upon the 
organ of hearing, but also upon that of 
sight, and upon all those concomitants 
that are calculated to create a strong 
impression upon the mind. It seems 
totally incomprehensible that, in the 
interval between the triumph and death 
of Bextsarro, amid the various events 
of so long a period, in the dress of 
Antonina not even a single fold of the 
mantle, not one lock of hair, should 
have undergone any change. This re- 
mark is equally applicable to Giusti- 
niano and the other performers ; years, 
with their necessary vicissitudes, elapse, 
during the course of which their only 
care appears to have been neither to 
sleep nor eat, lest they should disarrange 
their toilet. The choruses in BeLIsarto 
are this year better than hitherto—the 
orchestra truly superior ; though a se- 
vere critic might perhaps observe, that 
it ought not, as if relying upon its own 
excellence, to hurry on, forgetting, ap- 
rently, that to accompany the singers 
oes not mean to drag them, willing or 
not, along with it. An opera will never 
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be perfect, whilst the voices of the 
singers are not so completely identified 
with the sounds of the instruments as 
to seem a real musical unity, in which 
all the different component elements 
concur to produce one effect of splen- 
dour, as the different coloured rays con- 
cur so wonderfully in the formation of 
the emporium of light—the sun. 

The scenes present nothing remark- 
ably excellent, or extraordinarily de- 
fective, excepting some confusion of 
epochs, a slight medley of style in the 
architecture, and some arches so falsely 
raised above the columns, that they 
remind us, not of the strong city of 
Byzantium, but of the ruins of San 
Pietra del Martinica, which was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. We men- 
tion not the subject of the stage effect, 
or the correctness of the dresses, for they 
are things of the reformation of which 
in her Majesty’s Theatre we at present 
despair. 

The ballet, Robert le Diable isfounded 
on the well-known opera of Mayerbeer, 
and composed by Signior Guerra, the 
lighter and more pleasing portions of 
the music being retained, with some 
slight ingrafting of other melodies. It 
has some excellent scenes and beautiful 
dances, such as the Tarantella, the dance 
of the Torneo, and that of the ninfe in- 
cantate ; the dresses also are of uncom- 
mon splendour. The dancers are al- 
ready well known to the English public ; 
we shall reserve our observations upon 
them to a future opportunity. The 
scenery is well executed, with the excep- 
tion of a moonlit garden presenting the 
sameaspectand huesas wouldresult from 
the light of the sun. The fountain, whe- 
ther flowing or still, is no illusion, and to 
persuade ourselves to believe it water, 
as Voltaire said—“ Il faut y mettre un 
peu de bonne volonte.” We are thus 
severe, perhaps, because we have pre- 
sent to our minds the magnificent deco- 
rations of Robert le Diable in Paris, 
where the scene of the garden, with the 
fountain in moonlight, transformed into 
the light of the sun, is wonderfully 
beautiful, and a perfect deception.— 
Since its first representation, the ballet 
has been much improved by judicious 
curtailment ; a more rapid development 
of the main story upon which it is 
founded being the result. Relative to 
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the generally urged complaint of a want 
of both variety and excellence prior to 
the present Easter, it should be remem- 
bered that in so extensive a manage- 
ment as that entailed upon the lessee of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, numerous diffi- 
culties must continually present them- 
selves owing to his dependance on the 
Continent for nearly the whole of his 
corps dramatique ; his patrons and sub- 
scribers, therefore, should be -conside- 
rate at this period of the season, and we 
have but little doubt that his spirited 
and experienced exertion will overcome 
them, and realise as brilliant a season 
as that of last year. 

Covenr GarpEn THEarre.—The 
great feature presenting itself for no- 
tice at this house during the past month, 
was the production of Sir E. L. Bul- 
wer's new play of Richelieu. Having 
given a lengthened review of it as a li- 
terary production in another part of the 
i. number (see Monthly Critic) we 

ave here only to speak of its stage ef- 
fect and brilliant success. Great as are 
its merits as a stirring drama upon the 
stage, the author is largely indebted to 
the talents of Macready—both as actor 
and manager—for his admirable con- 
ception and personation of the character 
of Richelieu, and the splendour and ac- 
curacy of the mise en scene which per- 
vades the whole piece—which even 
throws into shade the ordinarily meri- 
torious care of the French stage to the 
latter important auxiliary. All of the 
actors, from first to last, have assidu- 
_ ously done their best towards bringin 
out their allotted parts with powerfu 
effect, and a happy ensemble of enact- 
ment is the result. Whatever defects 
it may possess as a poem, either as re- 
gard unequal versification or false his- 
torical conception of the main character, 
it is an exceedingly clever acting play, 
undoubtedly the actor’s best dramatic 
production, and will bear an extended 
repetition upon that stage which has 
lavished all its resources to set it forth 
in action, costume and scenery alike 
worthy of the advancing artistic spirit 
of the present day in relation to such 
matters. 

Haymarket.—This favourite theatre 

ned on the 18th of March with 
Sheridan Knowles’ delightful comedy 
of The Love Chace, with a stronger 
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cast than even that of last season. The 
principal change consists in the per- 
sonation of the part of Constance by 
Miss Taylor, in lieu of Miss Elphin- 
stone, and that of Master Walter, b 
Mr. Walter Lacy. The other promi- 
nent parts of the Widow Green, Sir 
William Fondlove, and Wildrake, are 
happily retained as heretofore—for to 
what better hands could they be com- 
mitted, than those of Mrs. Glover, 
Messrs. Strickland and Webster? Miss 
Taylor has been rewarded for her care- 
ful study of the arduous character of 
Constance, by the most triumphant 
success, and by its enactment we con- 
sider that she has made a rapid ad- 
vancement in her puoleealiinat rank. 
The arch coquetry—coy petulance— 
buoyant gaiety, and spirited raillery 
which the author has so admirably em- 
bodied in the part, was given in all 
their rapid alternations in an inimitable 
style, by this always charming and still 
improving actress. At the end of the 
play Miss Taylor was vociferously 
called for, and after “ God save the 
Queen” had been sung by the whole 
company, was lead on by Mr. Webster 
to receive the hearty cheers of a most 
crowded and delighted audience. A 
most amusing farce, called A Wife for a 
Day, followed, written by Mr. Bernard, 
for the display of the very original 
talent of the Yankee comedian, Hill. 
It abounds in ludicrous contretemps 
and dilemmas, quaint Sam Slickism—is 
full of bustle, (a most important com 
nent), and is excellently acted by Hill, 
Strickland, Lacy, and Mrs. F. Mat- 
thews. 

The theatre re-opens on Easter Mon- 
day, with a piece of diablerie, entitled 
The Devil and Dr. Faustus. The part 
of Mephistopheles by O. Smith, who is 
so unrivalled in his impersonations of 
parts so— 

“« Horrible and awful, 
That e’en to name would be unlawful ” 


to ears polite. We congratulate the 
talented and indefatigable manager 
upon the strength of the company he 
has mustered for the commencement of 
his present campaign; and which, if 
kept up with the vigour displayed on 
its opening, cannot fail of commanding 
a most prosperous result. 
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Oxtymric.— The Olympic Theatre 
appears to hold an assurance against 
failure in its production of new pieces. 
This uniform success is obviously attri- 
butable to the excellent tact, taste and 
judgment possessed by those who, from 
the commencement of Madame Vestris’ 
lesseeship, have been so actively con- 
cerned in its welfare and management, 
Messrs, Peake and Planché. One of 
the last novelties produced is a petite 
comedy from the pen of the latter gen- 
tleman entitled Faint Heart never won 
Fair Lady. It is a sparkling and ele- 
gant trifle, possessing all the neatness 
of construction and dialogue peculiar 
to many other of the stock pieces which 
his talent has contributed to the amuse- 
ments of the patrons of this elegant 
little theatre. The plot is very slight, 
being founded on an historical anec- 
dote of the boy-king of Spain, Charles II. 
who having attained his majority at 
sixteen years, effects his escape from 
the restrictive guardianship of the Mar- 
quis de Santa Cruz (J. Bland), his go- 
vernor, and takes refuge in the Buen 
Retiro. In this ancient royal palace re- 
sides the Duchess de Torrenueva (Ma- 
dame Vestris), a young widow perse- 
cuted amazingly by the addresses of 
a young lieutenant of musketeers, Ruy 
Gomez (C. Matthews) who, besides the 
objection to his suit on the score of un- 
equal rank, has to contend against an 
engagement made to the Marquis de 
Santa Cruz. The little king spa hell 
effected his entrance, ere he is terrified 
by the announcement that the Marquis 
has already arrived. He is about to 
make his exit from a window when he 
encounters Gomez, who in the teeth of 
every fresh discouragement determines 
on winning his desperate suit. The 
king and lieutenant become sworn 
friends; the former, at the prompting of 
Gomez, declares himself no longer a 
minor, and issues a declaration to that 
effect. He makes the lieutenant the 
bearer of the document, and gives the 
Marquis the option of a mission into 
the interior of high importance. The 
Duchess, piqued at the ready postpone- 
ment of the nuptials, looks with a more 
favourable eye upon her ardent admirer, 
and ultimately bestows her hand — 
him to avoid the alternative given her 
by the king—an union with the Mar- 
quis. The costumes, those of the latter 


half of the seventeenth century, are, as" 
usual at this house, accurate and 
nificent. It is in fact a delightful prac- — 
tical lesson to the artist or antiquarian 
in such matters to thus avail themselves 
sotangibly of the resultsof Mr. Planché’s 
long study in that department of arch- 
wology. 

Sr. James’s Toeatre.—One of the 
best novelties produced here during 
the past month, was the revival of a 
burletta entitled His First Champagne 
—played originally about five years 
ago, for one or two nights only, at the 
Strand Theatre, in consequence of that 
house being closed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s command. The incidents are 
numerous, highly amusing, and succeed 
one another in rapid succession ; the 
dialogue is crammed with pun, repar- 
tee, and equivoque, so that the risible 
faculties of the audience are taxed with- 
out cessation throughout the piece. 
Wrench could not have a part better 
adapted to his bustling, off-hand style 
of acting ; and Mr. Hughes was irresti- 
bly droll as James Grump, the footman. 
The other performers all acquitted 
themselves most creditably. It is from 
the pen of Mr, Leman Rede, and met 
with unanimous and deserved applause 
from the audience. The lions and 
tigers (two of the former, we are sorry 
to find, have died during the last 
month) are to be superseded on Easter 
Monday by a troop of dogs, goats, and 
monkeys, of whose astonishing per- 
formances the continental journals 
speak in high praise. The enterpris- 
ing manager seems resolved on sparing 
no expense to keep up the variety of 
his entertainments at this season of 
amusement and sight-seeing, and we 
trust his exertions will be rewarded 
nightly by crowded houses. 

Tue Apetrut.—tThe spirited pro- 
prietor of this little theatre took leave 
of his friends for a short period, on the 
16th of March, in a neat speech, re- 
turning thanks for their patronage 
throughout a most prosperous season, 
announcing that though it was at his 
option to keep his theatre open for 
some two months longer, that it was let 
to the committee for conducting the 
eoncerts dla Musard, who intend mi- 
grating thither in consequence of the 
opening of the English Opera House on 
aster Monday. 
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Royal Theatre, San Carlo.—The 
Death of Monsieur Adolphe Nourrit.— 
In our last number, speaking of the 
performances at the Theatre San Carlo 
of Naples, we mentioned the singing 
of M. Nourrit, in the part of Pollione 
in Norma. That celebrated tenor of 
the Royal Academy of Paris, after the 
appearance of Monsieur Duprez on the 
boards of the latter theatre, departed 
for Naples, and engaged with the di- 
rector, Signor Barbaja, to sing in a new 
opera under the title of Polyeucte, com- 
posed expressly for this occasion, by 
Donizetti. The Neapolitan censorship, 
or rather inquisition of the press, for- 
bade its representation, thinking the 
poetry too patriotic for their country. 
This affair contributed greatly to in- 
crease the previous melancholy state of 
M. Nourrit, which the affectionate assi- 
duities of his amiable wife and family 
failed to eradicate. The 9th of last 
month he sung in Norma for the benefit 
of M. Alvetti, and at the conclusion of 
the opera he retired to his home, and 
remained alone till three in the morn- 
ing in an apartment, occupied with 
writing his will, and several letters. 
Madame Nourrit, who had retired to 
rest, finding her husband had not ar- 
rived, entered the room usually occu- 
pied by him, about six o’clock, and not 
seeing him therein, and observing the 
window open, she proceeded to look 
out of it, when a most horrible sight 
ster itself ; her husband lay muti- 
ated beneath, having precipitated him- 
self from the fourth story of the hotel 
Barbaja._ The health of Madame Nour- 
rit caused her friends great uneasiness 
for some time; the unfortunate lad 
being enceinte with her seventh child. 
The medical gentlemen called in, gave 
it as their opinion that he committed 
the act while in a state of fever brought 
on by mental excitement. Some days 
previously to the above melancholy 
catastrophe, he wrote the following 
lines, which plainly indicate the un- 
happy state of mind he was in— 

“ Si tu m’as fait & ton image, 
O Dieu! l’arbitre de mon sort! 
Donne moi le courage 
Ou donne-moi la mort. 


Mon ame en proie a la souffrance 
Est pres de succomber. 

Dans l’abime ou meurt |’esperance 
Oh! ne me laisse pas tomber. 

The death of M. Nourrit will be re- 
gretted by all contemporary musicians 
and amateurs acquainted with his ex- 
quisite talent. 

VENICE. 

Great Theatre, La Fenice.—A new 
opera entitled La Sposa di’ Messina, 
the composition of Maestro Vaccai, the 
poetry by Signior Jacopo Cabianca, 
was introduced to the public on the 2d 
of last month. From the reputation 
Signior Vaccai has hitherto gained by 
his musical compositions, aided on the 
present occasion by the poetry of Ja- 
copo Cabianca, considerable interest 
was excited, and something superior 
expected from their combined talents. 
At the commencement of the opera the 
audience were disposed to applaud, but, 
unlike his previous opera, the music 
is tame and inexpressive, requiring 
more spirit and animation to amuse the 
volatile Venetians, who at the present 
moment require excellence combined 
with novelty. Connossieurs and pro- 
fessors might discover correctness and 
original melody, but there were on the 
whole only a few picces that received 
applause. A duet between the Basso, 
Signior Ronconi, and tenor, Signior 
Moriani, with which the introduction 
finishes, was much admired. An aria 
by Madame Ungher, who sung with 
perfection throughout, was encored, and 
who with the composer made her ap- 
pearance before the curtain to receive 
the cheers of the audience. Such is the 
result of this new opera. 

The composer, Signior Vaccai, did 
not greatly avail himself of the talent 
of the singers, and especially that of 
Signior Moriani, who had a very tri- 
vial part, with scarcely a passage in 
which he could display his powers. 
Notwithstanding the praiseworthy ef- 
forts of the singers, who severally ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost, the 
opera proved a decided failure. The 
am is taken from Schiller’s Bride of 

essina; but Sig. Cabiana has deviated 
widely from the original subject. The 
following is an outline of the plot :— 
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Two brothers being desperately ena- 
moured of the same lady, one, in a fit 
of jealousy, slays the other like an as- 
sassin before the eyes of the populace 
in the town of Messina. This affair 
becoming known to the princess, their 
mother, an eclaircissement takes place, 
by which the object of their fatal affec- 
tion is discovered to be their sister by 
a former marriage ; in a fit of remorse, 
the surviving brother kills himself.— 
Such is the subject of the libretto, and 
we must, perforce, agree with the Ita- 
lian critics that neither beauty of struc- 
ture nor imagination is evinced in its 
poetry. We cannot conclude our notice 
of this opera without instancing a fresh 
proof of the marvellous stolidity of the 
inquisitorial censorship, who would not 
allow the word liberty to be used in the 
libretto, but afterwards permitted a 
chorus, the words of which we intro- 
duce to show its liberal sentiments and 
patriotic expression :— 
Bisuoniper tutte le nostre contrade 
Un Inno di guerra, un batter di spade. 
Tre volte vigliacco chi guarda al suo letto ; 
Tre volte vigliacco chi inerme si sta! 
Di padre, di sposo, si scordi l’affetto 
Che molli pensieri la patria non ha. 
Through all our country let resound 

A hymn of war, a clash of swords; 

Thrice coward he who his hearth guards, 
Thrice coward he who thence unarmed is 


f ound. 
Father and husband now affection’s ties 
must rend, 
Each soft thought banishing—their country 
to defend. 

The music of this chorus has become 
very popular, and the Venetians, who 
are so passionately fond of the art, on 
leaving the theatre, the young men es- 
pecially, repeat the air and words of 
the chorus aloud until the streets ring 

ain ; it is likewise sung in all public 
places of meeting, for in our present 
political position with the Austrians 
they feel inspired by the above, think- 
ing it may be their own war song. 

Rome. 

Theatre Grande—A new opera en- 
titled Medea by Maestro Selli, composed 
expressly for this theatre, made its final 
exit after four representations, and Ma- 
rino Faliero, by Donizetti, succeeded it. 
We have received letters which speak 
of the exquisite talent of Signor Cosselli, 
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who possesses combined powers as an 
actor and singer seldom met with. 
Madame Forioni, Signors Basadonna 
and Cambiaggio, are the four rincipal 
singers at present amusing the play- 
going portion of the Eternal City. 


Miran. 


Royal Theatre La Scala—Il Bravo, 
a new opera by Mercadante, the re 
by Signor Rossi, was given on the I 
of last month ; the singers were Madame 
Schoberlechner, Madame Tadolini, and 
Messrs. Donzelli, Castellan, and Balzar. 
The anticipations of the Milan virtuost 
have been realised, and the musical art 
has found in the work of Mercadante a 
new chef-d’auvre, a new monument of 
glory ; science and art strove in laudable 
emulation to recompense the talented 
labours of M. Mercadante ; the whole of 
the representation throughout met with 
the greatest applause, but the cavatina 
of Foscari (M. Balzar), a romance 
Violetta (Madame Tadolini) and a duet 
by Bravo and Pisani (Messieurs Don- 
zelli and Con gave the most r 
turous delight. All the Italian journ 
speak in praise of this opera, but as 
they must always have something 
whereon to exercise their critical pens, 
they reproach M. Mercadante, who is 
a native of Italy and bred to the musical 
art in the Conservatorio at Naples, with 
having forsaken the true genius of the 
Italian school to follow that of the 
French and German. 

We, who are well acquainted with the 
compositions of Maestro Mercadante, 
in Elisa and Claudio, Donna Caritea 
and Giuramento, cannot believe he has 
so changed his style in this latter opera; 
and again, if it should beindeed the fact, 
did not the towering genius of Rossini 
also deviate from the method of his 
country to write his last opera, i 
Tell, perhaps his finest composition ? 
Mdme. Schoberlechner was indisposed, 
but nevertheless gave proof of being 
an actress gifted with great talent. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the 
singing of M. Donzelli and Balzar, 
their capabilities being so well known 
throughout the musical world. Signor 
Castellan, who sang in London last year 
at the Opera Buffa, although he found 
himself placed in competition with these 
great artists, added to the timidity at- 
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tendant upon a debit at a great theatre, 
was well received and applauded by 
the audience. 

M. Rossi possesses an unlucky cele- 
brity for writing bad verses, and if by 
any chance he should succeed in 
writing a few good lyrics, he assuredly 
will never receive due credit for them. 
The libretto of the Bravo is taken from 
a French drama, and with all the 
faults and inconsistency of that school 
it is one of the best he has written. The 
scenes and dresses were quite out of 
keeping with the epoch of the action, 
but all these faults were forgotten by 
the melodies of Maestro Mercadante. 
What cannot music do? 


TRIESTE. 

Great Theatre.—On the 6th of March 
was represented for the benefit of our 
fair countrywoman, Miss Kemble, the 
opera La Sesinic de Vergy, who intro- 
duced in the opera the cavatina from 
Lucia de Lammermuir. This young 
lady, although just commencing Italian 
dramatic music, merits a first rank 
amongst singers of the present day. 
The result of this representation was so 
brilliant that it would be impossible to 
meet with one more gratifying ; she 
was encored in almost every morgeau 
allotted to her in the opera, and at the 
conclusion bouquets, wreaths of flowers, 
accompanied with her print encircled 
with poetry, were showered upon the 
stage. Miss Kemble is certainly en- 
dowed with every quality requisite for 
the stage. The tenor (Pedarzi) and 
the Basso (Rossi) performed with their 
wonted ability. 


FLorENcE. 

Theatre della Pergola.—On the third 
of last month was produced, with great 
success, // Guiramento. Madame Boc- 
cabadati, personated the principal cha- 
racter. ‘The basso (Varese), and tenor 
(Deval), seconded this clever performer, 
who has thereby gained an accession of 
public patronage. 

. fs VIENNA. 

mperial Court Theatre.—A very in- 
teresting performance took place at this 
theatre on the 2nd of March. An 
incomparable artist, Madlle. Muller, 
whom the Germans and Austrians com- 
pete to the celebrated French actress, 
adlle. Rachel, has written, and taken 
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part in a drama called The Two Sisters, 
translated from the French theatre, 
and adapted for the Austrian stage ; 
the house was crowded, and the rece 
tion of the fair lady’s two-fold abilities 
very satisfactory. At the conclusion, 
His Majesty sent his chamberlain to 
congratulate this talented person on her 
success, both as an actress and au- 
thoress. 

Royal Theatre, Porta Carinthia.— 
The opera, Milton, by Spontini, who 
has not appeared before the public for 
some years, was given on Feb. 27, but 
did not meet with approbation. 

For the benefit of Monsieur Wild, 
on the 26th February, the jewel of 
Mozart’s operas, Don Giovanni, was 
selected, and met with the greatest 
applause. The beneficiaire, with Mon- 
sieur Standigl, (the Leporello), at the 
termination of the opera, were called 
forward by the audience three times 
successively, being the utmost extension of 
applause alle by the Austrian state. 

Iadame Taglioni, the celebrated 
danseuse, who is at present sojourning 
in Vienna, intends performing until the 
month of April, when, after after a short 
visit to London, she departs for St. 
Petersburg, there to remain for a year, 
commencing from the Ist of August, 
and for this engagment will receive 
45,000 roubles (45,000 francs,) and 
1,000 roubles premium for every new 
piece fshe appears in, and two bene- 
fits, in all, making up the sum of some 
140,000 francs. 

Lisxon. 

The opera, Sancia di Castiglia, was 
introduced the 27th February last. 
Madame Paganini, and Monsieur Col- 
letti, and Regoli, played their parts 
with great care and finish. The music 
did not afford much pleasure, being 
composed of extracts from other mas- 
ters; they have consequently in pre- 
paration another o Gli Esiliati in 
Siberia, of which we shall give an ac- 
count in our next. 

Orvorro. 

In this city, the amateurs of music, 
following the example of the capital 
(Lisbon) have established an Italian 
opera company, and have given pre- 
ference to those who previously sung 
at Lisbon. 
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Feb. 27.—Her Majesty honoured Mr. W. 
C. Ross, R.A., with a sitting for her portrait. 
The Queen afterwards rode out on horse- 
back in the Parks attended as usual. 

28.—Her Majesty gave audience to the 
Marquis of Hastings and Viscount Mel- 
bourne. The Queen afterwards rode out on 
horseback attended as usual. 

March 1.—Her Majesty held a privy coun- 
cil at Buckingham Palace: after the council 
the Queen rode out on horseback attended as 
usual. 

2.—The Queen rode out’ on horseback at- 
tended as usual. 

Sunday, 3.—Her Majesty and her august 
Mother attended divine service in the Cha- 
pel-Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
ie by the Bishop of Winchester, from 

saiah, chap. v., ver. 3 and 4. The lessons 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Haden ; the 
prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Pack- 
man; and the communion service by the Bi- 
= of London and the Sub-dean. The mu- 
sical service was Boyce in C. The anthem 
was “© Lord, thou hast searched me.”— 
(Croft.) Mr. Knyvett presided at the organ. 
4.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of Her Majesty. 

5.—The Queen honoured Sir F. Chantrey 
with a sitting for her bust. 

6.—Her va rd held a levee at St. James's 
Palace. The following presentations to the 
Queen took place in the diplomatic circle :— 

The Count Alexis Strogonoff, Attaché to 
the Russian Embassy, by Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, the Russian Ambassador. 

Colonel Heth, of Virginia, by Mr. Ste- 
venson, the American Minister. 

The Commandeur the Marquis Lisboa, 
Brazilian Charge d’Affaires, by Viscount 
Palmerston, Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
ey of State for Foreign Affairs. 

he Duke du Regina, the Sicilian Charge 
d‘Affaires, by Viscount Palmerston. 

At the Entree Levee the following noble- 
men and gentlemen were presented to the 


Queen :-— 

Viscount Ebrington, on his appointment 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by Viscount 
Duncannon. 

Mr. John M’Niel, on his return from 
Persia, by Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

The Judge of the Admiralty, by Viscount 
Melbourne. 

Right Hon. Sir George Grey, on his ap- 
eat as Judge Advocate-General, by 

unt Melbourne. 

Right Hon. H. Labouchere, on being ms 
pointed Under Secretary of State for 
‘olonies, by the Marquis of Normanby. 
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Captain Sir John Brooke Pechell, on ap 
appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, by 
Minto. 

The Hon. William Stafford Jerningham, 
attached to Her Malte Embassy at 
Vienna, by Viscount Palmerston. 

The Hon. G. S. Stafford Jerningham, Se- 
cretary of Her rosy ks Legation in Portu- 

1, on his return from Lisbon, by Viscount 

Palmerston. ‘ t 

Dr. Yelloly, by Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Bart. 

Sir John Seale, Bart., by Viscount Mel- 
bourne. 

The Rey. Principal Macfarlan, G we 
College, on being re-appointed one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland, by the 
Duke of Montrose. 

Mr. Charles Shakeshaft, on his appoint- 
ment to the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at 
Arms, by Lord Koleg- 

Mr. Hibbert, by the Earl of Orkney. 

The Duke of Leeds, by the pf ee 
Conyngham. 

Mr. Middleton, by Earl Amherst. 

The Rev. Dr. Niblock, to promis a book 
to 7% Queen, by Mr. Nicholas Carlisle, 
K 


Viscount Drumlanrig, on his appointment 
to the 2nd Life Gu by Colonel Green- 
wood, iw 
The Earl of Mulgrave, Scotch Fusileer 
Guards, by the Marquis of Normanby. 
‘ The Marquis of Ely, by Marquis Conyng- 

am. 

Sir Denham Jephson Norreys, Bt., M.P., 
on taking the name of Norreys, by the Mar- 
quis of Normanby. rene 

Lord De L’Isle, by the Marquis Conyng- 
ham. 

Mr. Cot, agi ie gees of the 
county of Lincoln, by orsley- 

Mr. Pentland, Her Majesty's Consul-Ge- _ 
neral to Bolivia, on his return from South 
America, by Viscount Palmerston. 

Mr. Thomas Tod, by the Earl of Minto _ 

Mr. V. Morris (Surrey Yeomanry), by 
the Earl of Lovelace. 2 

Mr. Vaughan, on his marriage, by Lord 


Byron. ’ 
"The Rev. G. A. Browne, on his appoint- 
ment to the living of Rettenden, by Vis- 
count Melbourne. ‘ 
Dr. Richardson, Physician of bacleers € 
Naval Hospital at Haslar, on his promotion, 


Hon. Colonel Finch, C. B., by General > 


Lord Hill, on promotion. 
Commander Roche, R. N., on his prom 
tion, by the Earl of Minto. = 
-- = : 
w a 


o 


Major-General Taylor, C. B., Madras 

YY; on promotion and appointment to 

Companion of the Bath, by General Sir 
Frederick Wetherall, G.C.H. 

Mr. Mosley, by Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 

Mr. T. C. Gratten, Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber, on his appointment to the 
Consulship of Boston, by Viscount Pal- 
merston. 

Mr. John shee d Pigott, by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Samue Dickins, on his appoint- 
ment to the 32nd Regiment. 

Mr. Edward Martin, 28th 
Madras Infantry, by Sir J. C. 


iment of 
obhouse, 


_ Lieutenant Harmitage, R.N., on promo- 
tion, by Lord Minto. 
Mr. Henry Roper, on being raised to the 
Bench at Bombay, by Sir John Hobhouse. 
Lieutenant Henry Hawker, Royal Navy, 
on promotion and return from abroad, by 
-Lieutenant-General Sir T. Hawker. 
Commander Giffard, R.N., on promotion 
and return from India, by Lord Minto. 
Commander Edgell, by Earl Minto. 


Be J. M. E. Itoche, by Mr. W. Roche, 
Captain H. Austin, R.N., upon his promo- 


tion, by the Earl of Minto. 
Mr. Walker, Deputy-Lieutenant of Glo- 
cestershire, by Sir Fr. Vivian. 
‘Commander W. J. Williams, R.N., on 
romotion, by Captain the Hon. F. F. Berk- 
ey, R.N. 
Vice-Admiral Sir T. Baker, by Lord 
Minto. 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Brown, on promo- 
tion, by the Earl of Minto. 
Vice-Admiral Giffard, by Lord Minto. 
Captain Hindmarsh, R.N., K.H., on re- 
turning from his Government of South Aus- 
tralia, by the Marquis of Normanby. 
Second Lieutenant C. W. Hamilton 
Sotheby, 60th Rifles, on his appointment, by 
his father, Captain Sotheby, R.N. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie, K.H., on his 


appointment to the 4th Foot, by Lord Hill. | 


Colonel Wood, C.B., K.H., 41st Regi- 
ment, on his appointment to the third Class 
of the Order of the Bath, by Lord Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. Browne, upon his 
appointment to the command of the Royal 
Artillery in Gibraltar, by the Master-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance. 

Pg pn Ta Hos, Gebaes toe of 

e Roy: ilitary Co , on being a 
yng ps era of the Bath, by General 


Major General De La Motte, C.B., Bom- 
bay Army, on receiving the Honour of Com- 
agg of the Bath, by Sir J. C. Hobhouse, 


Captain Stanhope Badcock, R.N., K.H., 
by Sir John Pechell, Bart. C.B. K.C.H. 
_ Lieutenant Montresor, R.N., on return- 
ing from service abroad, by Lieutenant- 
General Sir F. Mulcaster. 

En Henry Lecter, 90th ment of 
Light coo es Lieutenant-General Sir 
Hi. Keating, B., Colonel 90th Light 
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, ol Weymouth, on promotion, by Lord 
Worsley. 


Cornet Weston Cracroft, Ist or Royal 
Dragoons, by Lord alae 

Ensign J. H. Jackson, 38th Regiment, on 
appointment, by General Sir H. Pigott, 
G.C.M.G. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron, on return- 
ing from St. Petersburgh, the Caucasus, and 
Persia, by Lord Viscount Palmerston. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Oldfield, Royal En- 
gineers, to take leave on his departure for 
the Canadas, by the Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 

Colonel Harding, Royal Engineers, on 
being appointed Companion of the Bath, by 
the Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Major Bevan, Madras Army, by Mr. W. 
Roche, M.P. : : 

Captain Franks, 10th Regiment, on pro- 
motion, by Lieutenant-General Sir T. Brad- 
ford, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 

pee Meade, on his promotion, by Lord 
Hill. 

Major Croft, Bengal army, on promotion, 
by Sir J. C. Hobhouse. : 

Major Robe, Royal Engineers, by the In- 
spector-General of Fortifications, Sir F. 
Mulcaster. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Courtenay Crutten- 
den, Royal Artillery, on promotion, by the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 

ee = aren Beckwith, by Lord 
Hill. 

Second Lieutenant Gwilt, Ceylon Rifles, 
by Sir John Webb. 

Lieutenant Kirkland, Coldstream Guards, 
by Colonel Freemantle. _ 

Lieutenant William Charles Forrest, 11th 
Light Dragoons, on his promotion and re- 
turn ten Andie, by Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Earl of Cardigan. 

Captain peg 14th Light Dra 
on promotion, by the Adjutant-General. 

‘aptain John Sutton, 47th Regiment, by 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. Maclean. 

Captain Buller, Rifle Brigade, by Lord 
Poltimore. 

Captain ame’ 86th Regiment, by 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. Brooke. 

Captain Sutton, half-pay, by Lieutenant- 
General Sir J. Maclean. 

Captain Pringle, Coldstream Guards, by 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. Pringle. 

Captain Mackinnon; Grenadier Guards, 
by Colonel Lambert. 

Captain John Hine, Hon. Company’s 
Service, on his return from China, by the 
Ear! of Clare, 

Lieutenant Charteris, by the Duke of 
Montrose. 

Lieutenant-General Sir T. Hawker, 
K.C.H., on promotion, by Lord Hill. 

. Lieutenant-General Evatt, on promotion, 
by Sir H. Vivian. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Astell, Grenadier 
Guards, on his return from Canada, and on 
promotion, by Colonel Lambert. 

Colonel Stawell, 12th — Lancers, on 
promotion, by Lieutenant-General Sir H. 
Cumming, K.C.H. 


ons, 
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Captain Hay, 86th iment, by Lieute- 
nant-General Sir A. Brooke. 

Lieutenant Whittingham, 67th Regiment, 
Aid-de-Camp, by General the Hon. Sir E. 
Paget. 

*jeutenant Steele, Coldstream Guards, by 
Colonel Freemantle. 

Lieutenant Arthur S. Murray, Rifle 

Brigade, by Major-General the Hon. H. 


Murray. : 

Lieutenant Yolland, Ro al Engineers, by 
the Inspector-General of F ortifications. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, Coldstream 
Guards, on promotion, by Colonel Walton. 

Lieutenant-Colone! L. Starr, Aid-de-camp 
to his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia, by the Marquis of Nor- 
manby- 

Ensign James Grant, 42nd Royal High- 
landers, by Lieutenant-General Sir G. 
Murray. 

Ensign Thomas, 10th Regiment, by Sir 
D. J. Norres, Bart., M.P. 

Cornet Scott, 12th Royal Lancers, by Col. 
Stawell. 

7.—Her Majesty honoured Mr. W. C. 
Ross, A.R.A., with a sitting for a large mi- 
niature picture. 

8.—Lord Hill, the J Se a 
ral, and the Rt. Hon. Sir W. Freemantle 
had audiences of the Queen. 

9.—The ae of Normanby had an au- 
dience of Her Majesty. The Queen ho- 
noured Covent Garden Theatre with her pre- 


sence. 
Sunday, 10.—Her Majesty and her august 
Mother attended divine service at the Cha. 

-royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Chester, from the 
general Epistle of St. James, chap. i., ver. 
22. The prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Barham ; the lessons and ered were read 
by the Rev. Mr. Haden ; and the altar ser- 
vice was read by the Sub-dean and the Rev. 
Messrs. Barham and Haden. The musical 
service was Nares in F, Hawes’s Sanctus, 
and Marcello’s Commandments. ‘The an- 
them ‘The Lord is my light” (Boyce), was 
sung by Messrs. Bradbury and Wilde. 

11.—The Duke of Sussex visited Her Ma- 
jesty. 
12.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen. 

13.—Her Majesty honoured Mr. Leslie, 
R.A., with a sitting for his picture of the Co- 
ronation. 

14,—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen. Her Majesty honoured .Co- 
yent Garden Theatre with her presence. 

15.—The Queen gave audiences to Viscount 


Melbourne, Lord Hill, and Lord J. Russell. - 


16.—Her Majesty honoured Sir F. Chan- 
trey with a sitting for her bust. 

Sunday, 17.—Her Majesty and her august 
Mother attended divine service in the Cha. 
pel-Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
sige by the Bishop of Oxford, who took 

is text from St. John, chap. iv., ver. 10. 
The prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Ha- 
den; the lessons and litany by the Rev. Mr. 
Povah; and the altar service by the Sub- 
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dean and the Rev. Messrs. Haden and Po- 
yah. The musical service was Aldrich in A; 
the sanctus and commandments Horncastle 5 
and the anthem, ‘‘ Give the a judg- 
ment, O God” (Boyce), was sung Mears 
Bradbury, Salmon, and Wylde. Mr. J. B. 
Sale presided at the organ. 

18.—The Queen honoured Sir F. Chantrey 
with a sitting for her bust. 

19.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
The Queen honoured Her Majesty’s Theatre 
with her presence. 

20.—The Duchess of Northumberland had 
an audience. 

21.—Her Majesty held a court at Buck- 
ingham Palace, for the reception of the Ad- 
dress of the City of London, respecting the 
Metropolitan Police Bill. 

22.—The Queen held a court. Viscount 
Melbourne and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had audiences of Her er 

23.--Her Majesty and Tt. . the Du- 
chess of Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, and the Duchess of Gloucester were 
present at the confirmation of the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, in the Chapel-Royal, © 
St. James’s. The ceremony was performed 
 f the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted at 
the altar by the Bishop of London. 

Sunday, 24.—The SDuchess of Kent at- 
tended divine service in the Chapel-Royal, 
St. James’s. The sermon was preached by 
the Archbishop of York, from the Acts of the 
Apostles, chap. xxiv., ver. 25. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. R. Barham ; the les- 
sons and litany by the Rev. J. Povah; and 
the altar service by the Bishop of London 
and the Sub-dean. “The musical service was 
Barrow’s in F. The sanctus and responses 
were Salis. The anthem—‘ Who is this that 
cometh from Edom ?” (Arnold.) Mr. J. B. 
Sale presided at the organ. 

25.—Her Majesty rode in the Riding-school 
at Pimlico. ‘The Marquis of Normanby and 
Viscount Melbourne had audiences of the 


Queen. 

_ 26.—Her Majesty rode out on horseback 
attended as usual. Her Majesty honoured 
Sir F. Chantrey with a sitting for her bust. 


GUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Mar. 8, 16, 
23. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, Mar. 16. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Lucca, Mar. 8. 

The Archbishop of York, Mar. 16. 

Viscount Melbourne, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 
4, 5, 6, 11, 13, 15, 18, 20, 22, 25. 

Earl and Countess of Albemarle, Feb. 28, 
Mar. 22. 

Ear! of Fingal, Feb. 28, Mar. 13. 

Earl of Surrey, Feb. 28, Mar. 1, 5, 11, 12, 
18, 23, 25. 

Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, Feb. 28. 

Sir F. Stovin, Feb. 28, Mar. 4, 12, 23. 

Lord Lilford, Mar. 12, 18. 

Mr. G. E. Anson, Feb. 28. 

Sir J. Hobhouse, Mar. 18. 

Earl and Countess of Stanhope, Mar. 1. 

Marquis of Douro, Mar. 23. 

Viscount Barrington, Mar. 1. 
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Viscount Duncannon, Mar. 1. 

Lord Saye and Sele, Mar. 22. 

Lord Alfred Paget, Mar 1, 8. 

Hon. W. Temple, Mar. 1. 

Hon. J. Ponsonby, Mar. 1. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. 
Howley, Mar. 2. 

The Duke of Argyll, Mar. 2, 8, 16, 23. 

Marchioness of Breadalbane, Mar. 2. 

Marquis Conyngham, Feb. 27, Mar. 2, 8, 
16, 23, 26. 

Marquis of Ailesbury, Mar. 16. 

Earl and Countess of Tankerville, Mar. 2. 

Lord and Lady Radstock, Mar. 23. 

Earl of Lovelace, Mar. 2. 

Viscount Eastnor, Mar. 20. 

Count Woronzow, Mar. 2. 

Viscount Lismore, Mar. 2. 

Lord Rossmore, Mar. 2. 

Lord and Lady Stuart de Rothesay, Mar. 2. 

Hon. Miss Stuart, Mar. 2. 

Lord Fitzalan, Mar. 2. 

Rt. Hon. G. S. Byng, Feb. 27, Mar. 4, 7, 
13, 15, 20, 22, 26. 

Hon. W. Cowper, Feb. 27, Mar. 4, 8, 16, 
22, 23. 

Hon. S. Cowper, Feb. 27. 

Viscount Ebrington, Mar. 5. 

Duke of Leeds, Mar. 16. 

Lord and Lady Vernon, Mar. 5. 

Lord F. and Lady A. Gordon, Mar. 23. 

Lord Carrington, Mar. 5. 

Lord Dinorben, Mar. 23. 

Lord Sudeley, Mar. 5. 

Lord Seaford, Mar. 23. 

Lord Byron, Mar. 6, 25. 

Lord Gardner, Mar. 23. 

Lord and Lady Barham, Mar. 6, 8, 16, 23. 

Rt. Hon. Sir G. Gray, Mar. 6. 

Viscount Palmerston, Mar. 16, 23. 

Earl of Mulgrave, Mar. 6. 

Count Pollon, Mar. 8. 

org Pay and Marchioness of Normanby, Mar. 
8, 12, 20, 23 


Marquis of peck Mar. 8. 

Viscount and Viscountess Sydney, Mar. 8. 

Col. Wemyss, Mar. 14, ; 

Hon. Col. and Hon. Mrs. H. Cavendish, 
Mar. 8, 16, 23. 

Lady Flora Hastings, Mar. 8, 16, 23. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, ‘Mar 8, 16. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, Mar 8, 16. 

Hon. Miss Lister, Mar. 23. 

Viscountess Forbes, Mar. 8, 16. 

Miss Davys, Mar. 8, 16, 23. 

Baroness Lehzen, Mar. 8, 16, 23. 

Viscount and Viscountess Falkland, Feb. 27, 
Mar. 8, 13, 16, 20. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Mar. 8, 16. 

Hon. Miss Murray, Mar. 23. 
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Baron Lowen , Mar. 8. 

Lady Charlotte Copley, Mar. 23. 

Baron Ostini, Mar. 8. 

Marquis of Headfort, Mar. 11. 

Ear! of Uxbridge, Mar. 11, 25. 

Earl and Countess Cowper, Mar. 13. 

Lord and Lady Poltimore, Mar. 13. 

rd E. a eaivets Mar. 13. oo 
owager Countess Cowper and . Cow- 
pa Feb, 27, Mar. 23. e 

Lord and Lad Ashley, Feb. 27. 

Hon. F. Maule, Mar. 15. 

Col. Armstrong, Mar. 15. 

Mr. Rich, Mar. 15, 26. 

Sir J. Copley, Bart., Mar. 25. 

Earl of Gosford, Mar. 16. 

Viscount Duncan, Mar. 16. 

Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Mar. 16. 

Mr. E. J. and Hon. Mrs. Stanley, Mar. 16. 

Miss Vernon Harcourt, Mar. 16: 

Lady Georgiana Bathurst, Mar. 16. 

The Belgian Minister and Madame Van de 
Weyer, Mar. 20. 

The Bishop of London, Mar. 20. 

Hon. J. D. Bligh, Mar. 20. 

‘The French Ambassador and Countess Se- 
bastiani, Mar. 23. 

Reschid Pasha, the Ottoman Ambassador, 
Mar, 23. 

Hon. C. Gore, Mar. 25. 


a 


The following accompanied Her Majesty in her 
Rides and Drives and visits to the Theatre. 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Mar. 19. 

Baroness Lehzen, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 2. 

Lady Flora Hastings, Mar. 19. 

— Miss Cavendish. Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 
4, 19. 

Hon. Miss Murray, Mar. 2. 

Miss Quentin, Feb. 27. 28, Mar. 1, 2. 

Sir G. Quentin, Feb, 27. 

Viscount Falkland, Feb, 28, Mar. 1, 9. 

Earl of Surrey, Feb. 28, Mar. 1. , 

Lord Byron, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 2. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, Feb. 28, Mar. 1. 

Sir F. Stovin, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 19, 

Mr. Rich, Feb. 27, 28, Mar. 1, 2. 

Hon, Col. Cavendish, Mar. 1, 2, 9, 14, 19, 

Earl of Uxbridge, Feb, 27, Mar 1. 

Col. Wemyss, Feb. 27, Mar. 1. 

Rt. Hon. G. 8. B ng, Mar. 2, 9. 

Lord A. Paget, Mar. 2. 

Marchioness of Normanby, Mar. 9, 14, 19. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, Mar. 9, 14, 19. 


- Viscountess Forbes, Mar. 9. 


Hon. W. Cowper, Mar. 9, 14. 
Earl of Fingall, Mar. 14, 
Lord Gardner, Mar. 19. 
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SCALE OF CHARGE FOR BACH INSERTION. 


For a Marriage, not exceeding Five Lines 


oor one dd nownmues ad tepawaeen Three Shillings 


For a Birth or Death, not exceeding Three Lines................000+ Two Shillings. 


[In order to render this, our new system of registration, an easy key to Parish, and other 


isters, the number 


of the register, and the name of the cemetery where the interment has taken place, should be d. And in cases 


of Births, the intended name also of the infant.) 


MARRIAGES. 

Apams, Jane, eld. dau. of W. A—, Esq., of 
Dunse, Scotland, to D. Doveras, Esq., of 
Teannafille, Scotland ; at Sutton Forest, Aus- 
tralia, July 24, 1838. 

AvcsTEN, Eleanor Margaret, ygst. dau. of 
the late Samuel A—, Esq., of Dublin, to C. 
W. Rees, Esq., Adj. Ist regt. Oude Aux. 
Force, at Allahabad, £.J., Nov. 8, 1838. 

Barty, Emma Jane, only child of Arthur 
B—, Esq., of ‘Cumberland Place, Regent's 
Park, to the Hon. Edward Burt en, Lieut. 
in Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-arms, by special licence, in Cumberland 
Place, March 16. 

Baxer, Catherine Jane, only surviving 
child of the late Capt. W. Pynder B—, Hon. 
E. I. C. Serv., to William Henry Warton, 
Esq. ; at St. Luke’s Old Street, Feb. 27. 

ARTON, Sarah, dau. of the late R. L. B—, 
Esq., to J. Harrier, Fsq., of London; St. 
Mary Bredin, Canterbury, Feb. 26. 

Barty, Bertha Eliza, only dau. of Lieut. 
Col. Richard B—, to Alfred Dowling Esq. ; 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Feb. 21. 

Beatry, Miss, dau. of the late Capt. B—, 
H. M. 62nd regt., to Capt. W. Marruias, 
of the same regt., at Moulmein, Z. J., Sept. 
1, 1838. 

Bracxsurey, Ellen, eld. dau. of the Rev. 
John B—, incumbent of Attercliffe-cum-Dar- 
nell, to the Rev. Thomas Cowper Browne, 
B.A., of Darnall-hall of Yorkshire; at Shef- 
field, Feb, 19. 

Buanprorp, Louisa Caroline, ygst. dau. 
of M. D. B—, Esq., of Swallow Cliff, Wilt- 
shire, to George Crozier, Esq., of Hendon ; 
at Swallow Cliff, Feb. 26. 

Boattn, Ey Maria, only dau. of 4 
James B—, H.M. 13th Lt, Drags., to L. W. 
R. Sruppy, Esq., 15th N.Z., son of the 
late T. B. S—, Esq., of Coombe House, De- 
von; at Bangalore, Z. J., Dec. 3, 1838. 

Barieut, Anne, only dau. of the late John, 
Cole B—, of Plaistow, Essex, to Capt. H. M. 
Mansaatt, R. N.; at St. Ann’s, Limehouse, 
Feb. 24. 

Cocker, Sarianne, ygst. dau. of the late 
Barnard Cranstoun C—, Esq., to Francis 
Swanton Hertock, ygst. son of the Rev. 
William Milton H—, Rector of Hellingdon, 
Norfolk; at St. Ann’s, Soho. 

Coxe, wot a So ge dau. of D. Ewes C—, 
Esq., of Brookhill Hall, Nottinghamshire, to 
Arthur, eld. son of Thomas Burne ct, Fsq., 
of York Terrace, Regent's Para ; at Mans- 
field Woodhouse, March 9. 

Cowcuer, Emma Jane, eld.dau. of Edward 
C—, Esq., of Abingdon, to George RunvELL, 
3rd son ofthe late James R—, Esq., of Queen- 
hithe ; at Abingdon, March 12. 


Crarxe, Anna, eld. dau. of Robert C—, 
Esq., of Stoke Newington-green, to John 
Witson, son of the late John Blackett, of 
Stamford Hill, Esq.; at St. Mary’s, Stoke 
Newington, Feb. 26, 

Corney, Eliza, 2nd dau. of the late Robt. 
C—, Esq., Lake River, to Christopher Ga- 
TENBY, Esq.; at Barton, Macquarie River, 
Australia, /ate/y. 

Croventon, Anne Curteis, eld. dau. of 
the late Richard C. C—, Esq., of Heronders 
house, Tenterden, to George Wipe, .5 of 
Lincolns-inn Fields, 2nd son of the late ‘ 
John H—, of Harnage, Shropshire; at Ten- 
terden, Kent, March 12. 

Curuine, Kate, dau. of John C—, ., of 
Gosmore, Hants, to John Harrison, bs 
Dulwich, at St. Matthew’s, Lambeth, Feb. 21, 

Datiaway, Harriett Jane, only child of 
the late Rev. James D—, Vicar of Leather- 
head, Surrey, to William James Granog, eld. 
son of William G—, Esq., of Bedford Row ; 
at KenningtonChurch, March 13. 

Darrocu, Margaret Janetta Louisa, ygst. 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen D—, of Yourock and 
Dairns, to George Rainy, Esq., Liv ; 
at Yourock-house, Renfrewshire, Feb. 16. 

Donson, Elizabeth, eld. dau. of Thomas 
D—. Esq., of Forty-hill, Enfield, to William 
TassELt, Esq., of Canterbury; at St. Pan- 
cras New Church, Feb. 26. 

Dry, Eliza, 2nd dau. of Richard D—, Esq., 
of Elphin, near Launceston, to James Ricx- 
ARDSON, Esq., 3rd son of Capt. R—, late 4th 
a Gds. ; Launceston, Australia, Sept. 1, 
1 


Epce.t, Frances Barbara, ygst. dau. of 
Harry E—, Esq., of Cadogan Place, Chelsea, 
to John, only son of Richard Franxkury, 
. omer Place, Russell Square, Esq., 

eb. 28. 

Exuis, Laura Maria Ann, ygst. dau. of the 
Rev. Valentine E—, Rector of Walton, 
Bucks, and Barnardiston, Suffolk, to the 
Rev. A. F. Wyner, B.A., of St. John’s 
College, Oxford; at St George’s, Hanover 
Square, Feb. 26. 

Exton, Mary Elizabeth, dau. of E. A. 
E—, Esq., and grand-dau. of Sir Abraham 
E—, of Clevedon Court, Somersetshire. to 
Frederick Bayard E.tox, -,Madras, C.S., 
ygst. son of the late T. E—, Esq., of Si 
ton-house, Gloucestershire; at All Saints’, 
Southampton, March 5. 

Goprrey, Ann, 2nd dau. of H Gu, 
Esq., of Woodlands, Jersey, to i 
Wyllys Macxeson, of the Inner Temple, 


~ 


<= barrister-at-law ; at Jersey, March 12. 


ames, Mary Jacintha, dau. of 
Major Weston H—, late 2nd . Guards, 
to Beary Hase, Esq., only son of the late 


— 


—-_- = 


William H—, Esq., of Lunenburg; at King- 
ston Church, Hants, March 5. 

Hake, Catherine, 2nd dau. of Capt. H—, 
H.M. 13th Light Drags., to H. C. Canpew, 
ry 57th regt., at Cannanore, E.J., Nov. 26, 

838. 


Harrincton, Georgiana Jane, second 
dau. of Joseph H—, Esq., of North Street, 
Westminster, to John RIGHT, pOf 
Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park; at St, John 
the Evangelist’s, Feb. 28. 

Heansey, Anne Gibson, only dau. of the 
late Theophilus <r age 2 of Denmark Hill, 
Surrey, and grand-dau. of the late R. Gibson, 
Esq., of Calcutta, to Alfred, 2nd son of J oseph 
Jackson, Esq., of Kidbrooke Lodge, Black- 
heath, Kent; at Orpington, Kent, Feb. 28. 

Hotcomse, Elizabeth Letitia, yest. dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. H—, C.B., to Richard Brome 
Deprary, Esq.. Feb 28. 

Houtanp, Mary Anne, eld. dau. of the 
late Matthew H—,; ., to Henry, younger 
son of the late Matthew Gitrin, Esq., at 
St. James's Church Feb. 26. 

KEL y, Eleanor §., eld. dau. of George B. 
K—, Esq., of Acton, Middlesex, to Harold 
T. Oxnotm, Esq., Gentilhomme de la 
Chambre, &c., de Sa Majesté le Roi de Dan- 
nemare; at Tours, March 14. 

Kirxsy, Miss, late of Stanstead Lodge, 
Herts, to Capt. A. Wares, of Launceston; 


- at Kirkdale odge, Australia, Sep. 12, 1838. 


Luerin, Louisa Maria Anne, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late F. L—, Fsq., to 
Lieut. W. G. Wuerarttey, 4th N.J.; at 
Bombay, Dec. 8, 1838. 

a ole gon Marae 2nd dau. of mae 
+ of Kelso, to E. Wurrine, +> at 
Kelso, July 24, 1838. 
Manse tt, Frances, ygst, dau. of the late 
M—, Esq., of Claremont Place, Pen- 
tonville, and widow of H. Dixon, vq of 
Sydenham, to Daniel Davies, Esq., of Here- 
ford; at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Keb. 21. 

Manrsu, Jane, eldest daughter of William 
M_—, -, of Sutton, to William StappEn, 
Esq. of Canterbury, at Sutton, near Dover, 
Feb. 36. 


Mac Downer, Georgiana, 4th dau. of 
James M—, Esq., M.D., Surg. H.M. 57th 
regt., to P. Nrcnotson, Esq., H.M. Assist.- 
7 57th regt., at Cannanore, £.J., Dec. 1, 


MEeEtuapo, Sarah, dau. of the late Daniel 

—, i to Alfred Mecuapo, Esq., of 
the Island of Jamaica, at 71, Guilford Street, 
Russell Square, March 12. 

Nurract, Susan Eliza, ia, of R. 
N-, tN of Kimpsey House, Worcester, to 
ogy : cen _ ra ac gry eae 

+ 0 inge, cashire ; at Kimpse’ 
Church, March &. 4 

Patt ce, Louisa Colebrooke, dau. of James 
P-, re to H. V. Bayey, Esq.; Calcutta, 
Dec. 6, 1838. 


Picou, Henrietta, 4th dau. of the late 
Capt. H. P—, H.M. 3rd Drag. Guards,. to 
J. Gorpon, sq. 59th regt., at Landour, 
E.L, Sep. 19, 1838. 

Pim, Loussa, 2nd dau of William P—, 
Esq., of Field House, Drayton, to Philip 


Ee 
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Goutn, Esq., of Manchester; at Market 
Drayton, March 7. 

Prestwicn, Catherine, 2nd dau. of Jose: 
Paw, ., of the Lawn, South Lambeth, to 
Robert THorsury, Esq., of Hanover Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park; at Lambeth Church, 
March 14. 

Reap, Anna, eld. dau. of the late Rev. T. 
C. R—, to the Rev. John Harding; at 
Frickley, Yorkshire, Feb 20, 

Rosertson, Lavalette, 2nd dau. of James 
R—, Esq., of Plaskett, Hunter's River, N.S. 
Wales, to Henry Granam, Esq., surgeon, 
Windsor ; at Sy ney, July 10, 1838. 

ScuimMEt, Anniette, dau. of the late H, 
J. S—, Esq., of Amsterdam, to Henry Joseph 
Lop, Esq. ; at La Guayra, by Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, H.M’s Chargé d’ Affaires in Ve- 
nezuela, Dec. 22, 1838. 

Srmons, Jane Terry, eld. dau. of the late 
John S—, Esq., of Hobart Town, to Charles 
Nicnott, Esq., of Maitland; at Sydney, 
N.S. Wales, Aug. 22, 1838. 

Situ, Ellen, only dau. of the late W. 
S—, Esq , of Nottingham, to Frederick Ju- 
LIERS, Ksq., of Richmond, Surrey, Feb. 26. 

Smirx, Susannah Mary, 2nd dau. of C. 
M. S-, Esq., to B. H. B—, Esq. ; Calcutta, 
Nov. 24, 1838. 

Smoorney, Miss, to the Rev. Edward 
NorrineE, rector of Black Notley; at Mil- 
ton, Kent, Feb. 19. 

Situ, Melina, only surviving dau. of the 
late E. W. S—, Esq., to A. Hennine, Esq., 
Lieut. R.N.; commander of the ship Earl of 
Hardwicke; Calcutta, Dec. 11, 1838. 

SrEenNneEtr, Miss Eliza, of Brixtow Rise, 
to Mr. John Towry Bureon of Bucklers- 
bury; married at the Registrar's Office, 
Lambeth. After the eager 4 the parties 
retired to a religious service with their pastor 
and friends. March 12. 

St. Joun, the Hon. Maria Louisa, eld. 
dau of the Viscount Bolingbroke, to John 
Lauriston, 2nd son of Godfrey John Kyet- 
LER, late of Donhead Hall, Wilts, Esq.; at 
Sidmouth, March 11. 

Synwnot, Jane, eld, dau. of Capt. Walter 
S—, late 66th regt., to Thomas Manrroxp, 
Esq., of Kelso; at Invermay, Australia, 
July 4, 1838. 

‘AYLoR, Mary Ann, dau. of John Henry 
T—, Esq., to the Rev, Edward Arthur 
Ictuincworrs ; at Crayford, March 7. 

Tae, Hannah. ygst. dau. of Thomas T—, 
Esq., Norwood ii Lodge, Norwood, to 
Richard C. Harney, Esq., Rush Hill, 
Wandsworth, March 4. 

Tuompson, Charlotte Pirene, dau. of E. 
T—, Esq., to John Innes S—, Esq., Mer- 
chant, Seebpore, Calcutta, Dec. 6, 1838. 

Tonkin, Miss Jane, of Stoke Newington, 
to William Covrson, Esq., of Penzance; 
St. Mary’s, Stoke Newi nm, March 7. 

Trotter, Charlotte ox, 2nd dau. of 
the late William T—, Esq., of Ballindean, to 


Robert Trotter Knox, ag © 6th roRt» Ben- 
gal, L.C., at Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
% ‘ 
Unwin, Mary, 3rd dau. of Jordan U—, 
Esq., of Ewell Hall, Kelvedon, Essex, to 
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W. Forbes Laurie, Esq., M.D., of Nor- 
wood, Surrey, Feb. 28. 

Varratt, Harriet, 3rd dau. of the late 
William V—, of Southover, Sussex, to James 
Scott, Esq., of Westbourne Place; at 
Lewes, March 8. 

Vive, Sarah Rose, only surviving dau. of 
the late a t. HH: LS V—, Royal a 

to J. W. P. Brick, Esq., surgeon; at ey, 
N.S. Wales. Sep. 8, 1838. ef) ? 

Wat er, Mary, widow of Smithson W—, 
Fsq., R.N., of the Grove, Kentish Town, to 
Joseph Nichols, Esq., of Gloucester, at St. 
Pancras, March 12. 

Warxins, Marianne, only dau. of the late 
Lieut. H. W—, Ist NV.J.,toJ.S.G. Ryiey, 
Esq., 2nd L.C. ; Delhi, Sep. 20, 1838. 

Wuire, Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. John 
W~, late of Chittagong, to T, C. Pennino- 
ton, Esq., of Midnapore; at Calcutta, 
Dec. 1, 1838. 

Wit.iams, Harriet, eld. dau. of James 
W-, Esq., of Lee Terrace, Blackheath, 
Kent, to the Rev. John Evans Rossow, in- 
cumbent of Hartwith, near Ripley, York- 
shire ; at Lee Church, Blackheath, Feb. 22. 
Fl eigen ae A eld. dau. of — 

-, Esq., 0} n, Montgomeryshire, 
to the Kev. easy Cacawall Laan; LA. 
2nd son of the late John Legh, Esq., of 
High h, Chester; at vrechan 
Church, March 7. 

Wrerorp, Maria, only dau. of J. W—, 
Esq., of West Park, Bristol, to G. H. 
BeEwnDAtt, surgeon, of Maitland, at Sydney, 
N.S. Wales, Aug. 16, 1838. 


BIRTHS. 


ALEXANDER, lady of Capt. James A—, of 
adau.; Fort St. George, Dec. 6, 1838. 

ALEXANDER, the lady of Sir James Ed- 
ward A—, K. L.S. ofa dau.; Jan. 7. 

AnveErsoy, lady of Lieut. J. C. A—, of a 
son, Rajcote, £.1., Nov. 29, 1838. 

Bartow, lady of James Pratt, B—, Esq., 
of ason, who survived only half an hour ; 
at Hyde Park-gate, Kensington, Mar. 9. 

Barter, | of the Rev. Charles B—, of 
ason; at Sarsden, Mar. 2. 

Bisnopr, the lady of the Lord B—, of a 
son ; at Bishop’s Lodge, Jamaica, Jan. 16. 

Biscog, lady of Capt. John B—, Esq., of a 
Sydney, V.S.W.; Sep. 29, 1838. 

Bocxert, the lady of D. B—,Esq., of a 
son ; at Hampstead, Feb. 27. 

Brapy, the lady of Antonio B—, Esq., of 
ason; Stratford Green, Feb. 23. 

Brine, lady of Lieut. G. B—, 3rd Foot, 
ofa dau. ; Meerut, E.I., Nov. 24, 1838. 

Brock, lady of Dr. H. G. B—, R. N., of 
ason; Woolmers, Australia, Aug. 30, 1838. 

. Brookes, lady of Lieut. W. B—, of a 
son; Madras, Dec. 15, 1838. 

Browy, the lady of William B—, Esq. ; 
at Wimbledon, Mar. 13. 

Burrow, the lady of the Rev. R. C. B—, 
ofa dau.; Peckham, Mar. 5. 

Cameron, lady of Charles Hay C—, Esq. 
of a dau.; Calcutta, Dec. 5, 1838. 

Carpenter, lady of Capt. C—, 48th 
M.N.I., of a dau.; ov. 20, 1838. 


Cesarrn1, Her Excellency the Duchess 
Sforza, Princess of Savelli, &c. of a dau., 
which was baptized by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Malta, by the names of Bianca 
Maria; at Malta, Jan. 28. 

CuatFIELD, lady of the Rev. W. C—, of 
dau. ; Statfold Vicai , Feb. 27. 

Cock, lady of Maj.-Gen. C—, comman 
Benares div., of a son; Benares, Nov. 16, 
1838. 

Coetan, lady of Capt. C—, Artillery, of a 
son ; at Tannah, £./., Dec. 15, 1838. 

Coorenr, lady of Col. George C—, of ason ; 
Futtyghur, £./., Nov. 19, 1838. 

Dan1£t1, the wife of the Rev. Mortlock, 
D-, ofason; Ramsgate, Feb. 23. 

Davis, Mrs. John, of a son; in Bruns- 
wick Square, Mar. 7. 

De Virre, lady of Matthew De V—, Esq., 
of a son, stillborn; at Homewood Lodge, 
Chislehurst, Feb. 28. 

Daniet, lady of James Nugent D—, Esq., 
of a son ; Upper Seymour Street, Feb. 24. ~ 

Dozen, the lady of W. Mackworth D—, 
Esq., of a son; at Finedon Hall, North- 
rif enone Mar. 2. ‘ 

OWDALL, lady of Capt. — D-, 
H.M. 54th Regt., of a dau. ; Trichinopoly, 
Dec. 9, 1838. 

Ducmoreg, lady of William D—. «y Of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law; at Bays- 
water, Mar. 3. 

Du Pre, the lady of the Rev. W. Du P—, 
of a dau. ; at Wooburn, Mar. 17. 

Dyke, lady of Percyvall Hart D—, Esq., 
of a dau.; at Bickley, Kent, Mar. 9. 

Epwarps, Mrs. Henry, of Craven Lodge, 
Halifax, of a dau.; Mar. 1. 

Erskine, lady of James E—, Esq., of a 
son; Rajcote, £.J., Dec. 2, 1838. 

Faruincton, lady of Capt. H. W. F—, 
2nd N.I., of a son; Lucknow, Nov. 20, 
1838. 

Forses, lady of Major F—, 20th N.Z., of 
a son; Bombay, Dec. 16, 1838. 

GanpryeR, lady of Henry G—, Esq., late 
Madras C.S., ofa son; at Brighton, Feb. 27. 

GarsTin, wife of the Rev. A. G—, of a 
son; Calcutta, Dec. 7, 1838. 

Grsson, the lady of Thomas Milner G—, 
Esq., M.P., of a dau.; at 48, Eaton Square, 
Mar. 13. 

Gorpon, lady of Brig. William G—, ofa 
son; Asserghur, Dec. 3, 1838. 

Grant, lady of Capt. G—, Artillery, ofa 
son, Bombay, Dec. 9, 1838. 

Guirrin, lady of C. G—, Esq., Ist NJ., 
of adau.; Madras, Nov. 24, 1838. 

Grirrirus, lady of Capt. G—, H.M. 6th 
Regt. ofa son ; Poona, Dec. 9, 1838. : 

ALE, the lady of R. B. H—, Esq., of a 
dau.; at Weston Birt, Gloucestershire, Mar. 
9th. 

Harman, the lady of Francis 8S. H—, 
Esq., of a son, at Stone-bridge House, Tot- 
tenham, Mar. 17. ‘ 

Harris, lady of G. A. H—, Esq. C. S., of 
a son; Ootacamund, Dec. 2, 1838. hl 

Harrison, lady of the Rev. W—, of 
Christ’s Hospital, ofadau; Mar.8, 

Havster, lady of Robert J. H—, Esq, of 


- 


UNITED SERIES. } 


a dau. ; in Woburn Place, Russell Square, 
Feb. 28. 

Hirt, Lady George, of a son; at God- 
mersham Park, Mar. 9. 

Hittarp, the lady of John H—, Esq., of 
a dau. ; in Great Marlborough Street, Mar. 


10. 

Hrycks, lady of T. Cowper H—, Esgq., of 
a dau; Breekenborough, Yorkshire, Mar. 2. 

Hossoy, lady of Capt. John H—, Bombay 
Army, of ason; Cape of Good Hope, Jately. 

Hopp, lady of Francis H—, Esq., ofa son 
and heir; at Tubursque House, Cornwall, 
Mar. 10. 

Horsey, lady of J. L. H—, of a son; 
Athol House, North Shore, V.S.W., Aug. 11, 
1838, 


Howarp, lady of the Rev. Wm. H—, of 
ason; Great Witchingham, Norfolk, Feb. 26. 
Huppteston, the lady of Peter H—, 
., of a dau. ; at Norton, Suffolk, Feb. 19. 
NGLIs, wife of H. I—, Esq. of a dau.; 
Chattar by Chet, Dec. 3, 1838. 

Isaacs, Mrs. J., ofason ; Montagu Square, 
Feb, 22. 

Jerrerson, lady of Dr. J—, of a son; 
Brunswick Terrace, Brighton, Mar. 3. 

Kinevake, the lady of J. A. K—, Esq., 
of a son; in Hobart Place, Eaton Square, 
Feb. 21. 

Lamont, lady of John L—, Esq., of a son ; 
Lower Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Mar. 3. 

Lone, the lady of J. Wakeman L—, Esq. ; 
in Hans Place, Sloane Street, Feb. 23. 

Laurence, lady of Benjamin L—, Esq., 
of a son; at Campsbourne Lodge, Hornsey, 
Feb. 23. 

Layton, lady of T. H. L—, Esq., of a 
dau. ; Macao, Sep. 4, 1838. 

Lewts, wife of the Rev. F. L—, of a dau. ; 
Queen Charlotte's Vale, Bathurst, N.S.W., 
“ 8, 1838. 

ACDOUGALL, lady of Lieut. J. M—, 17th 
Tae of a son: Russell Kondah, Nov. 26, 
838. 
Macxiynoy, lady of Dr. M—, of a dau. ; 
Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, #.J., Dec. 1, 1838. 

Mackinnon, lady of C. M—, Esgq., of a 
dau. ; Calcutta, Dec. 3, 1838. 

Mating, lady of Capt. C. S. M—, 68th 
aan N.I., of a son; Allahabad, Nov. 13, 


Manrsu, lady of Lieut. Hippisley M—, 
— C., ofa son; at Kurnaul, £.., Nov. 9, 

Mansron, lady of Thomas M—, Esq., of 
a dau. ; in Torrington Square, March 12. 

Marruews, lady of Lieut. Henry W. 
M—, 43rd N.J., of a dau; Gowhattee, £.J., 
Nov. 14, 1838. 


Mavrice, the Hon. Mrs., of ason; at the - 


Rectory, Rimpton, Somersetshire, Feb. 21. 

MeEnzrés, the lady of the Hon. Mr. Jus- 

tice M—, of a dau; Sea Point House, C. of 
G.H., Oct. 24. 

Menzies, the lady of Sutherland M—, 
. of a dau. ; in the King’s Road, Mar. 20. 
oonre, lady of T. M—. Esq., 8th L.C., 

a son, Sultanpore, Benares, Nov. 22, 
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Moriarry, lady of Capt. R. N. M—, of 
Pe ; Westbury, Pe July 23, 

Morter, lady of J. M. M—, Fsgq., of a 
son, Cunningham Place, Maida Hill, Mar. 6. 

Munno, lady of Lieut. M—, Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue) of a dau. ; Clarence Crescent, 
Windsor, Mar. 3. 

Newrort, lady of Major C, N—, 23rd 
N.I., of ason; at Bombay, Dec. 4, 1838. 

Newron, the lady of William N= Esq., 
of a son, who only survived a few hours; in 
Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s Park, Feb. 
26. 
Nicwoxay, lady of Capt. F. L. N—, of a 
dau; Madras, Dec. 8, 1838. 

Nucent, lady of Lieut.-Col. N—, Gre- 
nadier Guards, of a son; in Hill Street; , 
Berkeley Square, Mar. 12. 

Osnorne, lady of Capt. G. W. O—, Dep. 
Judge Adv. Gen. of a dau.; Trichinopoly, 
E.1., Nov. 23, 1838. 

Parr, the lady of Thomas Clements P— 
Esq.» of a dau ; at Lausanne, Feb, 10. 

AT TON, the lady of Major P—, 12th Regt., 
of 2 son, at ier = ye ar 

EART, lady of J. P—, » C. Su n, 
ofa son; Broach , EI, Dec. 22, 1838 

Picuenit, the lady of J. G. P—, Fsq., 
of'a son; in Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset 
Square, Feb. 26. 

1TT, lady of G. H. P—, Esq., C.S., of a 
son; Ootacamund, £.J., Dec. 15, 1838. 

Prosser, the lady of the Rev. S. P—, of 
a dau.; at Blackheath Park. Feb. 21. 

Ramsay, lady of Brev.-Capt. J. 8. R—, 
4th N.L., ofa dau. ; Bombay, Dec. 24, 1438. 

Ravewuttt, lady of the Rev. E. H. R—, 
of a son; Leominster, Sussex, Mar. 1. 

Reeves, lady of Henry, Wilson R—, 
Esq., Bombay, C.S., of a dau.; at East 
Sheen, Surrey, Mar. 2. 

Ricumonp. lady of J. R—, Esq., of a 
dau.; Madras Dec. 2. 1838. 

Rupee, lady of Charles R—, Esq., Banker, 
ofa son, Chichester, Feb 27. 

Rozryson, lady of Sir George R—, of a 
dau.; Mar, 2. 

Rose, lady of the Rev. Henry J. R--, 
Rector of Houghton-Conquest, Bedfordshire, 
of a dau. ; in Prunswick Tqoate, Mar. 5. 

Ross, lady of A. R.—, Esq., 4th L.C., of a 
dau.; Coel, £.J., Nov. 12, 1h38. 

Rovuru, Mrs. Richard, of ason ; at Trieste, 
Feb. 17. 

Satomons, the lady of Reuben S—, Esq., 
of a dau. ; Finsbury ase March 12. 

Suaw, the lady of Lieut. D. S—, 54th 
N.I., of a son; Delhi, Oct. 26, 1838. 

Srerxrye, the lady of the Rev. John S—, 
of a son; at Hastings, Mar. 8. 

Stewart, lady of C. S—, Esq., Horse 
Artillery, of'ason; Kurnaul, Nov. 17, 1838. 

Srracuan, lady of James, S—, Esq., of a 
dau. still-born ; Manilla, Oct. 14th, 1838. 

Srrovacu, lady of the Rev. Alexander, of 
a son; Singapore, £.I., Oct. 5, 1838. 

SuTHERLAND, Mrs. of a dau.; at Kid- 
brooke, Blackheath, Mar. 1. 

Swinuoe, lady of Lieut.-Col. of a son ; 
Sythet, £.J., Nov, 12, 1838. 
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Tattan, lady of Capt. T—, H.M. 4lst 
Foot, ofason; Belgaum, £.J., Dec. 2, 1838. 

Tay tor, lady of Capt. J. T—, of a son, 
Calcutta, Dec. 5, 1838. 

Temp eg, lady of Geo. T—, Esq., of a dau. ; 
Baugundee, £.J., Dec. 14, 1838. 

Tomson, lady of the Hon. E. D. T—, 
Esq., of a dau.; Sydney, V.S.W., July 15, 
1838. 


Tuornaitt, lady of T. T—. Esq., jun., 
of a dau., still-born; at Pakenham Lodge, 
Suffolk, March 11. 

Txornton, lady of Capt. George T—, 
19th N.J., of a dau.; Belgaum, £./., Dec. 
15, 1838. 

Trezevant, lady of P. D. T~, Esq., of 
a son; Calcutta, Nov. 26, 1838. 

Warsow, lady of Capt. E. I. W—, 59th 
te of a son; at Moradabad, £.J., Dec. 4, 

8. 

Wacken, lady of Thomas Darkins, W—, 
Esq., of a dau. ; in Keppell Street, Russell 
Square, Feb. 27. 

Weston, the lady of Brevet-Maj. W—, 
Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., of a dau. ; at Mee- 
rut, £.J., Nov. 10, 1838. 

Wesser, lady of James W—, Esq., of a 
son ; at Balham, Feb. 28. 

Winpex, lady of Frederick W—, Esq., of 
a son, March 9. 

Witson, lady of Brevet-Capt. G. W—, 
26th Reziment, of a dau.; Hursole, £./., 

1838 


Wix, the lady of the Rev. Joseph W—, 
of a dau.; at the Vi e, Easton, Maw- 
duit, Northamptonshire, Feb. 22. 

Worron, the lady of A. R. W—, Esgq., of 
a son, in Great Portland Street, Feb. 20. 


DEATHS. 


Averia, his Highness Ragojee, of Colaba, 
E.I.; Dec. 26, 1838. 

Backnovsg, Lieut. F. G., 68th regt. N./., 
aged 27 ; in Assan, Oct. 19, 1838. 

Basen, Baijer Otto, Esq., aged 79, of the 
island of Antigua; in Bentinck Street, Man- 
chester Square, Feb. 25. 

Baker, Maria Catherine, aged 12 years, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Thomas B—, of scarlet 
fever; at Roley fr, Rochester, Feb. 23. 

Basserrt, Hannah, wife of the Rev. Alex., 
B—,at Great Cheverell House, near De- 
vizes, March 8. 

Benmouet, A. L., Esq., aged 50; at Black 
Rock, Dublin, March 6. 

. Berxe rey, John, +» aged 55; at the 
island of Grenada, West Indies, Jan. 7. 

Buaxiston, Arthur Browne, Esq.; at his 
house, the Holme, ent’s Park, March 4. 

Buackwext, Samuel, Esq., of Sarrat Hull, 
Herts; March 10. 

 Braruwayr, William, Esq.; at Dyrham 
Park, Gloucestershire, Feb. 25. 

Boyp, Hay, Esq., of Colombo; on 
board the Caroline, in Galle Harbour, Nov. 
21, 1838. 

Brown, Anne, aged 33, wife of the Rev. 
J.R. B—, eldest dau. of Samuel Lawford, 
Esq., late of cuphete Common; at Knighton 
; 25. 


" Cuauncey, Charlotte Snell, third dau. of 


the late Charles S. C—, Esq.; at Cheshunt, 
March 3. * 

CueeEre, Harriet Emily, wife of the Rev. 
George C—, at Hastings, March 17. 

CurisTiE, Robert, Esq., the able and 
much-esteemed secretary of the Universal 
Life Assurance Society, King William Street; | 
at Palmer Terrace, Holloway, Feb. 17. 

Cooper, Susanna, on 28, 2nd dau. of 
John C—, Esq., of Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square; Feb. 25. 

Cowen, Isaac, Esq., aged 53 ; at Claremont 
Square, Pentonville, March 11. 

Crocker, Ann, aged 78, widow of the late 
Edward C—, Esq. ; types March 4. 

CrowTHeEr, Samuel, a » youngest 
son of the late Rev. S C—, vicar of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, March 7. 

Capurrp, Mary, widow of Charles C_, 
M.D. ; at Sugnall, Staffordshire, Feb. 21. 

Cummina, J. O., Esq., A.M., aged 33, of 
a consumption ; March 13. 

Dacosta, J. S., Esq., aged 53; Caleutta, 
Dec. 2, 1828. 

Dean, Capt. Charles Augustus, 67th regt., 
eldest son of R. B. D—, Esq., Chairman of 
the Buard of Customs ; at Demerara, Jan. 
21. 

De Laanoy, Jane, aged 81, wife of Rich. 
De—, Esq., of Wanstead, Feb. 28. 

Denton, Samuel, Esq., aged 57; at Not- 
ting Hill, March 13. 

Dix, ‘Thomas Mantell, 17, fifth son 
of Samuel D—, Esq., of Eltham, Kent; at 
Bonchurch, March 16. 

Domxca, P. D., Esq. ; at Kereg de la Fron- 
teira, Feb. 11. 

Duruis, Rev. George, M.A., aged 82, for _ 
forty years rector of Wendlebury, Oxon; 
March 6. 

Epison, the Rev. George Thomas, rector 
of Stock and Rainsden, Essex ; March 5. 

FicauEeimont, Count C. E., late ea) 
of artillery; at Palimanang, Oct. 15, 1838. 

Fisner, Capt., of H.M.S. Customs, at 
Sydney, Sept. 23, 1838. 

Faraunarson, Paulina Jane, aged 35, 
widow of the late James Hilero F—, Bom- 
bay C.S.; at the house of her father, Grey 
Lennox Prendergast, Esq., Grafton Street, 
Bond ke Feb. 28. dent 

Farrer, Maria, 22, youngest 
the Rev. J. L. eb ot Cratfield-with- 
Laxfield, Suffolk ; at Hackney, March 13. 

Fencuson, F. T., Esq., aged 46; at Sin- 
gapore, Nov. 11, 1838. 

IncH, Maria, relict of the Rev. Robert 
F—, M.A., formerly of Baliol Co , Ox- 
ford; at Tonbridge Wells, March 11. 

Firzceratp, Robert Barry, Esq., 
43 3 at Calcutta, Nov. 26, ag 4 

RANKLYN, George, aged 11, second son 
of the Rey. ‘Thomas Ward F—, of Calcot 
Lodge, Reading, Berks; March 1. 

Frencn, Lieut. W., H.M. 9th regt. of 
aaa of cholera; at Chinsurah, £.J., Nov. 20, 

Fry, Charles Simeon, aged 18, ges 
son of oo ae eee F-, reir of En. , 
berton, Bucks, of a brain fever, March 17. 

Grant, Anne Robina, aged 15, daughter 


as 
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of Frederick G—, Esq. of Mount C F 
Kincardineshire; at Long’s Hotel, Bond St., 
March 13. 

GREEN, noe Joseph, aged 24, eledst son 
of G. J. G—, Fsq., Birchfield House, near 
Birmingham; March 7. 

Grecory, Lucy Susan, wife of John S. 
G_, Esq., of Bedford Square; at Hastings, 
13. 


Grices, John, Esq., aged 77; at Hillhouse, 
Messing, Essex, Feb. 20. 

Harrey, Mary, aged 78, relict of the late 
Henry H—, 7 ; at Bath, March 5. 

Hessert, Charles, Esq., aged 54; in 
Eaton Square, March 17. 

Hemming, Ellen, relict of Capt. H—, late 
¥ 96 ea regt.; at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

eb. 7. 

Hamw»onp, Henry, fourth son of the Rev. 
J. H—, rector of Penshurst, Kent; at Ash- 
ford, March 1. 

Harrres, Robt, Esq., aged 80 ; in Regent 
Square, March 12. 

ARTER, Sophia, aged 53, wife of J.C. 
H—, Fsq., of Broughton Hall, Manchester ; 
at Leamington, Feb. 18. 

HeEseEttine, James, Esq., a member of 
the Society of Friends; at Grove House, 
Bishop Dale, Yorkshire, March 9. 

Hessr, Mrs. Margaret Legrew, relict of 
LB -; at the residence of her son, 
Chiddingfold Rectory, Surrey, March 6. 

Hopson, Caroline ig corn youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Frodsham H—, 
DD. Principal of Brazenose Collec. and 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford; at Bath, March 6. 

ooLE, Rev. Samuel, aged 82, rector of 
Poplar; at Tenterden, Feb. 26. 

Hoprrer, Sarah, aged 20, eldest dau. of the 
late John H—, -, R.N.; at St. Alban’s 
Terrace, Lambeth, Keb. 18. 

Hume, Henry, Esq., late of Mutty Dall 
Factory, of fever, on his way from Bogorah 
to Calcutta; at Kishnaghur, Nov. 23, 1833. 

Jetxicog, Ann, aged 68, relict of the late 
Richard J—, Esq., Lambeth Terrace, Mar. 4, 

James, Elizabeth, 69, the wife of J. 
T. J—, Esq., late of Gloucester Place, Lon- 
don ; at Dover, March 7. 

Ee Ph Capt. John, aged 64; at Paris, 

eb. 14. 

Jones, Ann Margaret, wife of John J—, 
Commander, R.N., and dau. of the late Col. 
Charles Handtield ; at Rose Villa, near Li- 
ve l, Feb. 24. 

ones, Leslie Grove, Esq., aged 60, late 
colonel in the lst or Grenadier Guards; in 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, Mar. 12. 

Kerr, ei are aged 22, dau. of R. K—, 
Esq., Reg. Mil. Auditor Gen. Office ; Cal- 
7“ e a oe 

nc, John, 6 years, you! it son 
of John K—, Esq.; in Gonne Pom, 
March 15. 

Kworwoop, Rev. R., A.M., a chaplain of 
the colony, Clarence Plains, Australia. 

Lex, Robert, aged 7 months, only son of 
Dr. L—; in Golden Square, March 12. 

Linpesay, Major-General Sir Patrick, 
K.C.B.; at Portobello; Edinburgh, Mar. 14. 
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Lennox, Edmund Shullett, Esq., aged 
84; at Netley, Surrey, Feb. 17. 

Lorn, Margaret, aged 28, wife of Alfred 
L—, Esquire, of Trinidad Place, Islington ; 
Feb. 26. 

Loveunan, Antonia, aged 35,’ wife of A. 
H. L—, Esq.; at Sydney-on-Severn, Feb. 24. 

Hee. es dau. of the late Samuel 
L—, Esq., of Plaistow, Essex ; March 4. 

Leacu, B. R., Esq. ; at Macao, August 
26, 1838. 

Macnowe tt, Anna, wife of Capt. M—, 
Nizam’s army, in childbirth, at Kunbrur, 
£.I,, Dec. 23, 1838. 

Mackenzi£, James, 3rd son of the late 
Andrew John M—, Esq., of London; in Up- 
ac Canada, ae e 

TaxweELL, Adam, +, Cawnpore, E.J.; 
Nov. 30, 1838. _ or 

Mansu, Mary, dau. of Wm. M—, Esq. ; 
at Blackheath Park, March 6. 

Maynanrp, Henrietta, the wife of J. B. 
M-—, Esq.; at Lucerne, Switzerland, Feb. 


27. 
Mixpmay, Mrs. Humphrey St. John; at 
Nice, March 8. 
Miutar, Dr. Samuel, aged 39; Guildford 
— a 5. Z heer 
INET, Isaac, ‘s 72, 0 wyns, 
Kent; at ‘Maidstone! arch 14, 
Mitcuett, Rev. J. A., late of Charles- 
town, U.S., at Singapore, £.J., Oct. 2, 1838. 
M‘Manoy, Anne, 3rd dau. of the late 
Terence M‘M—, of the island of St. Chris- 
topher; in Berners Street, Feb. 21. 
oncur, Francis Burn, Esq., only son of 
the late Capt. J. M—, B.N., Greenwich zat 
Sydney, Aug. 28, 1838. j 
Rega: chard, Esq., of as nag — 
ace, 72; at Regenc uare, Brigh- 
ton, M ts 13. ee j - 
Muyro, Nathaniel, Esq., aged 77 ; at Joy- 
seghur House, Backergunge, Calcutta, Oct. 
30, 1838. 
Murray, Mrs., of Affleck, Forfarshire ; 
at Elm Tree Cottage, St. John’s Wood, Feb. 
24 


Perebeiges i me 300 widow of the late 
e0) illiam N—, -;in U Wim- 
pole Street, March 6. _ pt 

Oax.ey, the dowager Lady, relictof Sir 
Charles O—, Bart., formerly Governor of 
pgs soon _ Palace, Lich as —_ 19. 

‘ACEY, John, 9 , of King’s 
Bench Walk, Inner — Feb. 17. 

Parker, Mary, relict of Thomas P—, 
Esq., of Alkincoats and Prowsholme, York- 
shire; at Leamington, Feb. 22. 

Passtey, Ocrayia, — 9 years ; yest. 
dau. of Capt. J. P. P—, of Teignmouth, 
von; March 10. 

Perry, Maria Jane, aged 41, relict of 
Thomas P—, Esq., of Moor Hall, Harlow, 
org and of Montagu Square ; at Brighton, 

26. 


Petrie, Johnson, Esq. 52, at Tagh- 
mon, Wexford ; rakes itt agh 


PueasayT, Anne, wife of John P—, Esq. ; 
Feb. 24. : 

Puittott, Maj.-Gen. C. B., late of the 
Royal Artillery, Bathford, March 12. 


Hie, | Bitte 
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Prickett, the Rev. Marmaduke, M.A., 
aged 34, of Burli: n, Yorkshire, late Chap- 
lain of Trinity Co , Cambridge ; at ‘Tor- 
quay, Devon, March 3. 
a ine nr Anne, 

—, 67th Regiment 
Arracan, Nov. 24, 1838. 

Prosyy, John da aged 16, the be- 
loved son of Dr. P—, M.D., of Lancaster ; 
March 6. 

Rawurys, Frances, eld. dau. of John R—, 
Esq.} late Bengal C. S. ; in Connaught Ter- 
race, Feb. 20. 

Renyineton, Mrs., relict of W. R—, 
Esq.; at Muswell Hill, Feb. 19. 

ENwick, Amelia, 4th dau. of Capt. R—, 
R.N.; Honiton, Feb. 22. 

Ricuarpson, Harriet, aged 65, wife of 
Sir John R—, Knt., late one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas; in Bedford 
eee March 2. 

1GAUD, Stephen P., Esq., aged 64, Sa- 
vilian Professor of Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, after 18 hours of in- 
tense suffering from a rupture of the sto- 
mach; in Pall Mall, March 16. 

Rosertson, T. W., .» principal col- 
lector and Magistrate of Bellary ; at Anun- 
iepem Dec. 16, 1838. 

osst, Charles, Esq., R.A., aged 77, scul 
tor, in Cochrane Terrace, St. John’s Wood; 
Feb. 21. 

Ryver, Thomas, Esq., 
house, Hendon, Middlesex ; March 2. 

Seton, Milessa, eld. surviving child of 
M. C. S—, Esq., of Park Place, Paddington ; 
sn 470, of Birmi 

HAw, James, Esq., , of Birming- 
ham; at Brighton, March I. rhe 

Snort, Charles Taylor, ygst. son of Capt. 
W. T. S—, H.M. 62nd Regiment ; Moul- 
mein, £.J., Sept. 10, 1838. 

Srmson, James Bruce, Esq., C.S., aged 
40; Bombay, Nov. 12, 1838. 

Scater, Ellen Louisa, yest. dau. of the 
late John S—, Esq., of Hall Place, St. John’s 
Wood; of fever, at Tiume, near Trieste, 
Feb. 13. 

Stocomse, Betsey, aged 58, relict of Jo- 
seph S—, Esq., of Stockwell, Surry ; at 
T ae eines ex 26. 

mMITH, George, Pa 38, Ben; 
Med. Ser. ; panier, El, fe. 19, ne 

Smrru, Anna, the wife of John Lucie S—, 
Esq., late of Demerara ; at Blackheath, Feb. 
20. 


Spooner, Thomas, Esq., aged 79; at Horn- 
sey, March 2. 

Spurn, William, Esq., 71, of Brad- 
well-near-the-Sea, Essex, Feb. 24. 

Sranuore, Robert Henry, Commander 


19, wife of Lieut. 
J.; Kyouk Phyoo, 


99, at his 
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R.N., only surviving son of the late Col. the — 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy S—, who was 40 years 
Groom of the Bedchamber to their late Ma- 
jesties George III. and IV.; at the residence 
of Mrs. Marx, Eaton Square, March 2. 

Strepuen, Mrs. Cat 81, widow of the late 
Rev. John S—, LL.D. ; in George Street, 
Hanover Square, Feb. 28. 

Srewant, Mary, aged 30, 4th dau. of the 
late John S—, Esq.; at Clifton, Feb. 21. 

Srinxiva, Patrick, Esq., aged 25, of Black- 
grange, North Britain ; at Laurieston Castle, 
near Edinburgh, March 10. 

Srrone, Anne, aged 85, relict of Clement 
Samuel S—, Esq. ; at the house of her sister, 
in Upper Seymour Street, Feb. 25. 

F om Mrs., aged 97 ; Highbury Place, 

eb. 25. 

Tewart, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of 
Edward T—, Esq.; of Coupland Castle, 
Northumberland, and of York Place, Port- 
man Square, of apoplexy, at Tillmouth Park, 
March 10. 

Tuackeray, Jane, aged 8 months, dau. 
of William T—, Esq. ; inGreat Coram Street, 
March 15. 

Tuurston, Henry Creed, Esq. ; at Ash- 
ford, Kent, Feb. 23. 

Tomxrinson, Henry James, only son of 
the Rev. James T—, of Dorfold, Cheshire, 
and late of the Royal Horse Guards; at Tor- 
quays March 8. 

yipeEy, Eliza, wife of Sir John Maxwell 
T—, of Milsted Manor-house, Kent; at 
Malta, March 2. 

Warts, Reader, Esq. ; Bushland Terrace, 
Plymouth, March 9. 

ARDELL, James, Esq., aged Si 2nd son 
of the late James W—, Esq., Finchley, Mid- 
dlesex, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
Charles Claridge, Esq., H.M.C., Upper Is- 
lington, go N., Esq - 

uiTE, Charles N., +, aged 85, 
Datchett ; at Bognor Lodge, Feb. 29. 

Wuirmore, Georgiana, aged 64, dau. of 
the late Thomas W—, Esq., of Apley Park, 
Shropshire ; at Bath, March 14. 

oRLEY, Thomas, Esq., a 74; on the 
Old Steyne, Brighton, March 12. 

Worstey, Lieut.-Col. T., commanding 
ee? Regiment, V.J., at Meerut, £.2.; Dec. 
2, 1838, 

Wricut, Rev. Peter, aged 80, rector of 
Mark's Tey, Essex, of the Holy Trinity, 
 easapea and of Baddiley, Cheshire, Mar. 


Waren, Francis, Esq., 76; in Beau- 
mont Street, Marylebone, March 10. 

Yares, William, aged 36, only survivi 
son of the late Thomas Y—, +» of 
House, Lancashire; at Rome, Feb. 17. 


MEMOIR OF THE PRINCESS ISABELLA STUART, 
DUCHESS OF BRITTANY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUMINATED AND COLOURED FROM A WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAIT 
PRESERVED IN THE COLLECTION OF THE KING OF FRANCE. 


(With this Memoir is interwoven the Lives of her mother, Joanna Beaufort, Queen of Scotland, 
her sister the Dauphiness Marguerite, and her daughter the Duchess Marguerite.) 


We have already noticed that the 
English and French historians differ 
regarding the original of this ancient 
portrait. Some English Chronicles de- 
clare that the subject of this painting 
was Margaret, the sister of William the 
Lion, King of Scotland, who married 
Conan, Duke of Brittany, and became 
the mother of Constance, the unfortu- 
nate heiress of that duchy; but the 
French historians assert that it is the 
portrait of the Princess Isabella Stuart, 
daughter of James I. of Scotland, who 
married Francis I., Duke of Brittany, 
in the year 1442. Fortunately, as 
there were but two Scotch princesses 
who married sovereigns of Brittany, 
after that province became a dukedom, 
there are but two candidates for the 
portrait. It is certain that the royal 
lion of Scotland ramping on the right 
side of the garment, plainly claims its 
wearer as the daughter of a Scottish 
monarch. The style of the head dress 
with the oreillettes and low coronet is 
decidedly in the costume of the twelfth 
century, and would incline us to attri- 
bute the portrait to the Princess Mar- 

et, because the head dresses of the 

fteenth century were generally enor- 
mous, being the horned caps, or high 

yramidal Syrian bonnet ; but as we 
favs since had the + oma of com- 
paring it with the half-length portrait 
of Isabella of Scotland, in the cathedral 
of Vannes, which has both name and date, 
we now feel convinced that it represents 


Isabella and not Margaret. We were 
by no means satisfied with the execution 
of this engraving when appended to the 


biography of the sister of William the 
24 


Lion, and have therefore taken the op- 

portunity of presenting our readers 

with a corrected impression, accom- 

sores by the Memoir of the Princess 
sabella Stuart. 

The portrait from which our engrav- 
ing is taken, represents the Princess of 
Scotland in her maiden attire, perhaps 
on the day of her bridal. That she was 
not the wife of the Duke of Brittany 
at the time it was drawn, is evident by 
the armorial bearings of her sire, the 
well known lion of Scotland occupying 
the right side of her garment ; had she 
been actually a wife, this would have 
been transferred to the left, and on the 
right side would have been seen the 
bearings of her husband. There is 
another original portrait of Isabella in 
existence, taken from the painted glass 
of Vannes’ cathedral ; it is only a half- 
length, but strongly resembles the pre- 
sent in the peculiar outline of the 
cheek, which bears the Scotch cha- 
racter of countenance. The half-length 
at Vannes has the same kind of diadem; 
the dress and ornaments richer but in 
the same costume; the furred jacket 
similar. We may suppose the taste of 
the Breton court rejected the monstrous 
horned caps, then in their glory as ac- 
cessories of female attire ; for the grace- 
ful coronet of the earlier ages is worn 
by Isabella in her two portraits, and we 
see her daughter wore it at her mar- 
riage. The descendant, indeed, of these 
ladies, Queen Anne of Brittany, fi- 
nished the long reign of the high ca 
by introducing at the French court the 
pretty modest Breton coif, the beloved 
costume of her country. 


ru 
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The royal minstrel of Scotland, the 
accomplished James I., was the father 
of the subject of the present portrait— 
that of Isabella. Her mother, a cele- 
brated beauty, was Joanna Beaufort, 
grand-daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. James I. long suf- 
fered an unjust captivity in England, 
being taken prisoner by Henry IV. in 
a time of peace with England, when 
flying to France from the oppressions 
of his uncle the Duke of Albany. This 
usurper had starved James's elder bro- 
ther David* to death. James was care- 
fully educated by his enemy in the 
royal fortress of Windsor Castle. James 
I. rivalled Chaucer by the elegance of 
his English verses,t and is said to have 
been the composer of many of the ex- 
quisite Scottish melodies which will for 
ever enchant the true lovers of music. 
Most of his poetry was composed to 
soothe his love-melancholy, as he had 
become vga enamoured of Joanna 
Beaufort, whom he often beheld in the 
royal gardens of Windsor, from the 
summit of the Maiden Tower, wherein 
the young monarch was confined. After 
years of rigorous confinement, Queen 
Catherine the Fair, on her marriage 
with Henry V., mediated with her 
royal lord for the release of his captive 
and his union with the lady of his love. 
James I. and the Princess Joanna 
shared the splendid banquet at the co- 
ronation of Queen Catherine, but their 
union did not take place till February, 
in the year 1423, when the King of 
Scotland and his betrothed were mar- 
ried at a favourite church for royal 
‘marriages in that century, being none 
other than St. Mary’s Overy in South- 
_wark. The Bishop of Winchester, who 
bears an evil celebrity in Shakspeare’s 
Henry VI., joined the hands of the 


* With this tragedy Sir Walter Scott has made 
the public familiar in his “ Fair Maid of Perth.” 

+ As an original poet, James IL. was far supe- 
rior to Gower, who is named with Chaucer as 
one of the fathers of English verse. These 
famous authors were contemporaries of the royal 
Scottish minstrel ; we cannot forbear quoting his 
affectionate apostrophe to their memories— 


“ My masters dear ! 
Gower and Chaucer, on the steps they sate 
Of rhetoric while they were living here, 
Superlative as poets laureate, 
In morals and of eloquence ornate.” 
Poems of James 1. 


Memoir of the Duchess of Brittany. 
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royal pair, the Queen of Scotland being 
his niece. ad 
We have said that James, during his 
confinement in Windsor Castle, had 
seen and become enamoured of Joanna 
Beaufort, grand-daughter to John of 
Gaunt. It was hoped by the English 
that the young captive king would 
marry a lady of the blood royal of 
Plantagenet, but the English commis- 
sioners were forbidden by Cardinal 
Beaufort to make any pr of mar- 
riage, it being considered by the royal 
house of Plantagenet derogatory to the 
dignity of woman, even though a prin- 
cess whose hand was the property of 
the country, for, says the secret instruc- 
tions, “ itis not the custom of English- 
women, even if they be of princely 
rank, to offer Gas in marriage.” 
But it was well known at Windsor 
on whom King James had placed his 
affections ; he had sung in strains more 
elegant than usual in those times, the 
manner in which his heart had been 
betrayed by love. The passage strongly 
resembles the circumstances in Chau- 
cer’s Knights’ Tale, where, from the top 
of the tower, Palemon and Arcite are 
stricken with the charms of the lovely 
Emilia in the garden below ; but it was 
the beautiful grand-daughter of John 
of Gaunt, who was ranging among the = 
flowery labyrinths of Windsor, when 
the gallant young prince beheld her 
from the heights of his prison-castle. 
In his first essay in poetry, entitled, 
« The King’s Quair,” he pathetically 
laments the loss of liberty, and then 
proceeds to describe the capture of his 
heart. One May morning the royal 
prisoner was seated at his window, >" 
ening to the melancholy notes of a | 
nightingale singing in the gardens, 


of love 


wondering what the passion < 
He thus continues ; — 
f 7 


TP 


might be. 
“And therewith cast I down mine eyes again, 
Where, as I saw walking under the tower, 
The fairest of the freshest youngest flower * 
That e’er I saw, methought, before that 


hour, ‘ 
For which with sudden blow forthwith 


start 1 

The blood of all my body to my heart.” 
The love-stricken prince i 
nightingales to detain her in h 
by their singing, and when she d 
he says— 1a 


aS >.  » 
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“‘ To see her part and follow I nae might, 
Methought the day was turned into night. 


“ Bewailing in my chamber thus alone 
Despairing of all joy and remedy, 

For tired of my thoughts and woe-be-gone, 
Unto the window gan I walk on high 

To see the world and folk that wentthereby, 
As at that time, though I of mirthe’s food 
Might have no more, to see it did me good. 


“« The long days and the nighte’s eke 

I would bewail my fortune in this wise, 
For which against distress comfort to seek 
My custom was on mornings for to rise 
Farly as day, a happy exercise, 

But el to sleep on earth know I no more! 


“« For which as though I could no better wite, 
I took a book to read upon a while 

Mine eyne began to smart for studying, 
My book I shut and at my head it laid.” 


And such, with the mere expulsion of 
the quhats and quhichs, ever making 
Scotch poetry of that day barbarous, is 
a specimen of the rhyme of the royal 
minstrel of Scotland ; and if his strains 
do not suit the tastes of modern readers, 
they are great curiosities as embodying 
historical incident. 

King James had been prisoner since 
his childhood from the year 1404, and 
on the 30th of March, 1423, he re- 
turned to his kingdom with his bride, 
being attended as far as Berwick by 
the Bishop of Winchester and the Earl 
of Somerset, father to the young queen. 
Scotland was in a most savage and tur- 
bulent state, the Douglasses and Mac- 
donalds exercising more power therein 
than King James himself. After the 
restored monarch had reduced his rebels 
to some degree of order, his young 
queen, by her intercession, saved the 
lives of the Lord of the Isles and the 
Earl of Douglas, who had been con- 
victed of treason. 

Joanna became the mother of a Prin- 
cess of Scotland, Margaret, afterwards 
Dauphiness of France, the year after 
her marriage, and in the year after that 
she gave birth to the Princess Isabella, 
the subject of our Memoir. She did 
not bring male heirs to Scotland till the 
year 1430, when, at Stirling Castle, she 
became the mother of twin princes, 
Alexander and James; the eldest of 
these infants died, and James succeeded 
his father by the title of James II. 

The affection of the English princess 
for the husband of her choice was ex- 
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ceedingly great, and the King and 
Queen of Scotland were proverbial 
for their domestic felicity. Their el- 
dest daughter, the Princess Margaret, 
was demanded in marriage in the year 
1428, at the age of four years old, by 
Charles VII., King of France, for his 
son Louis (afterwards Louis XI.) The 
Scottish princess was portioned in steel, 
and not in gold, the necessities of the 
King of France, who was then sorely 
pressed by the warlike brothers * of 
Henry V., requiring six thousand Scot- 
tish warriors as the dowry of the bride 
of his young son. This debt was faith- 
fully paid by James I., who soon broke 
his alliance with England; and this 
belligerent dowry of the Scottish prin- 
cess aided considerably in the restora- 
tion of Charles VIL, and also led finally 
to the marriage of her youngest sister 
with the Duke of Brittany. 

The happiness of the Ring of Scot- 
land and Queen Joanna was destroyed 
in the year 1437 by the murderous 
swords of assassins. Early in that year 
the queen received some intimation 
from her ladies that the life of her royal 
lord was threatened by conspirators ; 
upon which, though in the most incle- 
ment season of the year, she travelled 
post to Roxburgh to warn him of his 
danger. The king welcomed her fondly, 
but, with the usual perversity of his 
sex, he only foal: at the danger 
which she foresaw, and a few days 
after her arrival, dismissed not only the 
feudal muster of his army, but even his 
body-guard. He then went to perform 
his devotions with the queen and her 
ladies in the Dominican convent at 
Perth. The faction of his uncle, the 
Earl of Athol, having enlisted in their 
service some outlaws who quartered 
themselves privately at Perth, nigh the 
convent, they took the opportunity whilst 
Walter Stratton, the king’s cupbearer, 
went into the town to fetch wine for 
the king’s supper, to get into the con- 
vent. Walter coming back with the 
wine, found the passages full of armed 
men, and, to save the king and queen, 
quickly raised an outcry of dari 5 
whereupon the assassins instantly mur- 
dered the faithful youth. Catherine 
Douglas, a young and beautiful girl, 
maid of honour to Queen Joanna, flew 
to bar the door of ae royal apartment, 
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but the bar had been removed through 
the treachery of Robert Stuart, the 
king’s cousin. The undaunted Cathe- 
rine then put her arm in the staple 
instead of the bar, but the ruffians 
forced the door and broke her arm ‘in 
two places. King James defended his 
life with desperate valour, till he was 
overcome by numbers, when the queen 
threw herself on the body of her be- 
loved husband, and received two severe 
wounds in trying to shield him with 
her own person. King James himself 
was not killed till the assassins had given 
him twenty-eight wounds. 

The young Princess Isabella was 
about twelve years old when this dread- 
ful catastrophe deprived her of the 
most accomplished father in Christen- 
dom. 

The queen was in a frantic state at 
the loss of her husband, and it was 
with difficulty that she recovered from 
her wounds and anguish of mind ; then 
throwing off the feminine mercy which 
had hitherto distinguished her charac- 
ter she urged the Parliament, at which 
she presided in the name of her young 
son, to punish the regicides so cruelly, 
that Eneas Sylvius the pope’s nuncio 
who was present declared that he was 
at a loss to determine whether the 
wickedness of the punished or the 
punishers were the greater. 

The consequent anarchy in which 
Scotland was involved during the re- 
gency was tremendous. A furious civil 
war was waged between the queen’s 
party and the nobility, and the queen 
was denied access to her children; to this 
cause may be attributed the utter neg- 
lect of the education of the Princess 
Isabella, who was deprived of the care 
of both her accomplished parents at a 
time when a young female is in the 
greatest need of instruction and guid- 
ance. The queen fortunately, however, 
gained possession of the person of her 
young son, then eight years old, by 
smuggling him out of Edinburgh Cas- 
tle in a clothes’ basket, after she had in 
vain insisted on having an interview 
with him. The most furious broils 
immediately succeeded this exploit. 

Three years after the death of the 
king the queen gave her hand to a 
kr‘nsman of her late husband, likewise 
named James Stuart, of the house of 


[court mae. &e. 
Darnley. This brave noble was sur- 
named the Black Knight of Lorn. 

After a great succession of tumults, 
the queen and her husband were seized 
and shut separate from each other pri- 
soners in Stirling Castle; in miserable 
apartments little better than the worst 
of dungeons. The young king was 
also kept in the same castle, closely 
guarded ; in every respect of security a 
prisoner. These tumults were termi- 
nated by the beheading of the great 
agitator, Earl Douglas, at the Castle 
Hill, at Edinburgh, after the cele- 
brated dish of the bull’s head had been 
served up to the dinner he was in- 
vited to partake with the young king. 
James II. has been blamed for this 
piece of treachery, but his tender years 
must prove him powerless in the matter, 
as he did not attain his fourteenth year 
till after this transaction. 

When James II. completed his thir- 
teenth year, in the year 1442, ambas- 
sadors arrived from John VI., Duke of 
Brittany, to treat for the marriage of 
his sister Isabella with Francis the heir 
of Brittany. The ambassadors were in- 
troduced to the young princess, but 
after they had been in company with 
her they demurred regarding the mar- 
riage and went back to their duke de- 
claring that the Princess Isabella was 
indeed tall, well-formed and handsome, 
and seemed good-tempered, but she was 
so simple and stupid that they took her 
to be half-witted and a fool ; they 
therefore did not like to conclude the 
treaty which would unite her to their 

rince, since they could not recommend 
a as the future Duchess of Brittany. 

The answer of John VI. was sin- 
gular :— 

“ Return, my friends,” he replied, 
“and conduct her hither. She is just 
what I wish in a daughter-in-law; those 
great subtleties in a wife are more hurt- — 
ful than serviceable. By St. Nicholas, 
I think a wife wise enough if she can 
tell her own kirtle from her husband’s 
doublet.” 

The marriage of the Princess Isabella 
took place soon after this decision of 
her father-in-law, but whether the soft 
and simple bride he had provided for 
his son suited the young prince, he had 
little time to ascertain, for he died soon 
after the marriage. 
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This John VI. who set so singular 
and so slight a value on female talents 
owed his dominions to the energetic 
courage of Margaret of Flanders,* his 
grandmother ; he had therefore little 
reason to speak disparagingly of female 
abilities. He commenced his own matri- 
monial life by beating his wife, the 
daughter of the King of France, for 
which exploit he was chastised by her 
loving uncle the Duke of Orleans. Like 
all ill-behaved savages, this Duke of 
Brittany was, in reality, only jealous of 
the influence of an accomplished wo- 
man. 

Men have often tried the experiment 
of marrying fools, by way of remaining 
masters of their domestic regime ; but 
such unions have seldom proved fortu- 
nate, since that moral influence of a sen- 
sible woman over the grosser nature of 
man cannot exist: whether a foolish 
wife happen to be of a soft and easy 
temper, or unjust and combative, such 
unions have generally been attended 
with misfortune to the husband, and 
family wretchedness. 

The prince to whom the hand of the 
simple Isabella was destined by his 
father bore at that time the title of 
Count de Montfort. He was born, 
May the llth, 1414. He had pre- 
viously married Yolante of Anjou, 
daughter of Louis II., King of Sicily ; 
he Sud been married to this princess 
since the year 1431; he had by her 
one son, who died in infancy. Yolante 
was cousin-germain to our Oosen Mar- 
garet of Anjou, and though history has 
recorded no anecdotes relating to her, 
it is just possible that some spice of her 
family spirit had occasioned the devout 
aspirations of her father-in-law for a 
fool as his next daughter-in-law. Whe- 
ther Isabella Stuart reached the needful 
maximum of folly to please John VI. 
he never ascertained, for he died before 
the bride arrived in Brittany. The 
Count de Montfort who now succeeded 
to the ducal throne by the title of 
Francis I., delayed his coronation till 

Isabella, then on her voyage, landed on 
the 30th of October, 1 She was 
accompanied by a numerous suite of 
Scotch nobles and ladies, and took up 


* See7this Portrait and Memoir in our collec- 
tion, October, 1837. 
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her first abode in the castle of Auray, 
which our readers will remember as 
celebrated in the memoir of Margaret 
of Flanders. Here the marriage cere- 
mony took place on the 2d or the 7th 
of December following. All the court 
then attended their newly-wedded so- 
vereigns to Rennes, where the duke 
and duchess made their solemn entry, 
and were crowned, after which they 
passed the night at the Abbey of St. 
Melanie. 

These particulars are gathered from 
Argentre as quoted by Lobineau. 

The Duchess Isabella, wholly unac- 
quainted with the language of the coun- 
try into which she had married, proved 
a perfect nonentity ; she had no sons, 
and was deprived of her husband 
in the flower of his youth by circum- 
stances at once the most dreadful and 
extraordinary. He was of a violent and 
restless temper, and whether a wife of 
superior abilities would have had suffi- 
cient influence to have convinced her 
husband that he was being hurried by 
bad passions into a career of wicked- 
ness and injustice can never be known, 
since there was no time allowed for a 
trial. The result alone can be ascer- 
tained which is thus recorded by the 
chronicles of Brittany. 

Isabella had only been married about 
a year, when a furious feud broke out 
between her husband and his youngest 
brother, Count Jules; this young prince 
had been brought up in England with 
his grandmother, Gcieta Johanne of 
Navarre, widow to Henry IV., King 
of England. Francis I. was a vowed 
partizan of Charles VII. of France, and 
when his brother returned from Eng- 
land, after the death of their ape 
ther, he was suspected by the parti- 
zans of France of having an English 
heart. Count Jules had been elected 
Knight of the Garter by Henry VI., 
and his brother and sovereign required 
him to return the collar and order of 
this distinguished knighthood to the 
English King: this, Count Jules re- 
fused to do. The young count had 
married the beautiful heiress of Cha- 
teaubriand, and, unfortunately, a pro- 
fligate favourite of his brother fell in 
love with his bride. This person was 
a Breton lord, named Arthur Mont- 
auban, who had been one of the mi- 
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nions of the infamous Queen Isabella 
of Bavaria, (whose portrait, and more 
extraordinary memoir, we some time 
since published) and by them was the 
‘court of the Duke of Brittany ruled. 
This man finding the attachment of the 
young wife of Count Jules proof against 
all his arts of seduction, determined to 
part her from her husband. He de- 
clared to Duke Francis that his bro- 
ther was a spy of the English, sent by 
them to destroy his alliance with France, 
which had been cemented by the mar- 
riage with the sister of the dauphiness, 
the Duchess Isabella; so that in the 
end, he prevailed on the duke to arrest 
Count Jules. The count took refuge 
with the English, but was afterwards 
taken prisoner when the castle of Guildo 
was stormed. Duke Francis had his 
brother tried for treason before the 
States of Rennes; but just as he was 
about to be honourably acquitted, Ar- 
thur Montauban, however, produced 
forged letters from the King of England, 
which, he pretended, had been found on 
the count’s person when he was taken ; 
although many witnesses denied that 
such papers were found on Count Jules, 
the influence of his brother prevailed, 
and he was committed to the castle of 
Moncontour. Therethe dukeresolved to 
starve his unfortunate brother to death, 
and he was nearly famished, when he 
was relieved by the charity of an old 
woman, who likewise prevailed on a 

ious priest, then in the castle, to see 
him. Count Jules confessed, and pre- 
pared for death, for he told the priest 
that he was near his end, as he should 
never be suffered to leave Moncontour 
alive, but he bade him go to his bro- 
ther, Duke Francis, and wherever he 
might be, whether at the banquet, or 
with his duchess in her withdrawing 
room, or at the head of his army, to sum- 
mon him to meet his murdered brother 
before the tribunal of God, in forty days, 
there to answer, at the judgment seat 
of the Almighty, for his fratricide, and 
unjust dealings towards him. Count 
J ie had scarcely spoken these words, 
when his gaolersrushed in and strangled 
him with a towel. Lobineau declares 
that they first tried to smother him 


_ between two mattresses, but, feeble as 


he was, he broke from them and fought 
so desperately for his life with a surgi- 
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cal instrument left in his sick-room 
(most likely by the priest) that he — 
wounded one of his assassins. * 

The confessor immediately set forth 
to meet Duke Francis, and encountered 
him at the head of his troops, returning 
from the siege of the Avranches. The 
man of God bade him halt and listen 
to a summons from the dead, and then 
delivered his deceased brother’s mes- 
sage, in terms which struck terror and 
remorse into the heart of the duke. 

Francis was at this time in the full 
pride of his life and strength, return- 
ing unhurt from a successful military 
expedition ; yet, on the fortieth day 
after this summons he was a corpse, 
having died in horror for his great 
crimes. He is known in the Breton 
chronicles by the epithet of the Sum- 
moned Duke. 

Thus was the Princess of Scotland, 
in the year 1450, rendered a widow be- 
fore she had seen her twenty-third year. 
In the year 1448, her mother, the Queen 
of Scotland, died, and was buried at 
Perth, by the side of the king, her 
first husband. 

Francis I. left two infant daughters 
by Isabella, Marguerite and Marie. 
The French chronicles have left it a 
little in doubt whether they were the 
children of Isabella of Scotland, or his 
first wife, Yolante of Anjou: but it is 
incontestible that they were the daugh- 
ters of Isabella, since the younger bro- 
ther of the King of Sicily suceeeded to _ 
Anjou, which, descending by the female 
line, he would not have done if King 
Louis had left descendants in Brittany, 
as Anjou and Sicily were not subject to 
the Salic law. It is certain that the 
infant daughter of Duke Francis I. did 
not succeed to the ducal throne of 
Brittany as heiress of her father. His 
uncles Petre and Arthur, according to 
Monstrelet, succeeded him successively. 
Duke Arthur was the gallant Constable 
of France who contributed mainly to 
the restoration of Charles VII. e is 
well-known in our chronicles of the 
wars of France under the name of the 
Count de Richemonte, being the French 
way of writing Earl of Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, which title he inherited from 
his grandfather, John de Montfort, 
mote Earl of Richmond by Edward 
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During the reign of Duke Peter, 
three years after the death of Francis 
I., the constable, says Lobineau, came 
to see the Duke at Vannes, where he 
staid two months; he likewise staid 
some time with him at Rennes. He 
met in this last town the Bishop of Gal- 
loway, with the squire David Lindsay, 
and some other Scotch persons, an em- 
bassy which he understood had been 
sent by the King of Scotland to hinder 
the marriage of ‘his sister, the Duchess- 
dowager of Brittany, with the Prince 
of Navarre ; the duke made them rich 
presents and dismissed them, but they 
came again to Brittany two years after 
on the same errand. 

The Prince of Navarre was very per- 
severing in his suit for the hand of our 
Isabella, whilst her family in Scotland 
were as earnest to prevent her second 
espousals ; for in the year 1460, after 

Francis II. had ascended the throne of 
Brittany, and was staying in the French 
territory at Tours, Michel de Mon- 
ceaux met him there on the part of 
Navarre to treat for the hand of the 
duchess-dowager, when, soon after, a 

ursuivant-at-arms from the King of 

cotland followed the duke, it is sup- 
posed to forbid the union, which it 
seems never took place. 

Marriage was by no means a happy 
state to the ladies of Isabella’s family. 
Marguerite the dauphiness, her sister, 
with no little share of wit and beauty, 
was wretchedly wedded to the detest- 
able Louis XI. The niece and name- 
child of this princess, Isabella’s eldest 
daughter, Marguerite, was as unhappily 
espoused to her cousin, the weak and 
profligate Francis II. As this young 
princess had some claims on her father’s 
succession, the Bretons were) greatly 

leased with her marriage to the male 
heir of the line of Montfort, by which 
means she shared the throne that some 
of her partizans thought she ought to 
have possessed in her own right. She 
married Francis when she was about 
twelve years of age in 1455. The 
dresses of the young bride and her 
mother, our Duchess Isabella, are thus 
described by the minute historians of 
that day: they coincide pretty nearly 
with the costume of our portrait. Mar- 
guerite was crowned with a circle of 
gold, enriched with precious stones, 
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placed over a cap of fet made of gold- 
thread, each mesh secured with oe 
pearl. Her necklace was enriched with 
the finest precious stones. She was 
habited in a close corset of crimson 
velvet, furred with ermine; her robe 
had a grand train, which was borne by 
Mademoiselle Porhoet, dressed in scar- 
let, and after her walked in procession 
the young daughters of the Breton no- 
blesse gloriously attired. 

Lobineau proceeds to declare that the 
Duchess Isabella, her mother, and eight 
of her ladies were dressed de flogaarts 
—a Breton mystery of the toilet on 
which we are not prepared to throw 
any light. He pr s, however, to 
add that the duchess was robed in 
flowered gold tissue, on a crimson 
ground, and that her corset was furred 
with martin, and her ladies wore robes 
of crimson satin or velvet. 

All this pageantry only conducted 
the unfortunate young duchess to a 
broken heart and premature death. The 
Breton historian adds that the whole 
affections of Duke Francis II. being de- 
voted to the Dame de Villequier, the 
Duchess Marguerite, oppressed with 
sorrow at this unjust preference, sunk 
into the grave in September 1469, when 
she could not have exceeded the age of 
twenty-seven. 

The other daughter of Isabella, the 
Princess Marie, married the Vicompte 
de Rohan, and the claims of their de- 
scendants to the throne of Brittany we 
find rather uneasily discussed by Sully, 
as the descent through Marguerite and 
Francis II. by their heiress Queen 
Anne of Brittany,* had failed in the 
childless union of Henry the Great and 
Marguerite of Valois,t which queen 
was the last descendant of Marguerite, 
the daughter of Isabella Stuart. 

Isabella was sister to the Dauphiness 
Marguerite of Scotland, first wife to the 
celebrated Louis XI. 

Marguerite was educated in France, 
under the care of her accomplished mo- 
ther-in-law, Queen Marie of Anjou, 
(whose portrait, and interesting memoir 
we have formerly given.) We have said 
that the dauphiness was a patroness of 
literature and learned men. One day, 


* See this Memoir, July 1833. 
t See this Memoir, January, 1835. 
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seeing Alain Chartier asleep in an ante- Alain, but the lips which have sen 
room through which she passed, she so many divine lays TS 
stopped and kissed him. The court Marguerite died of consumption at an 

ladies present made some scornful re- early age, broken-hearted ; some : 


marks. 


“I did not kiss the man, but the  cense, by instituting a process of divorce 
poet,” said the young dauphiness ; ‘not on account of the failure of offspring. 
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because her husband had used royal li- 


A SONG OF THE SEASON.’ 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


“Then came the lusty Spring, all dight in flowres, 
That freshly budded and new bloomes did beare, 
In which a thousand birds had built their bowres, 
That sweetly sing.” Faerie Queene. 


A song for the jocund spring, 
A song for the bright-vein’d flowers 
A song for the freedom of beauty’s train, 
From the thrall of the wintry hours. 


A song in the greenwood shade, 
A song in the sunny air, 

A song of free, triumphant joy, 
For the advent of all things fair. 


Over the wakening earth, 
Wood, meadow, mountain lone, 
The spirit of life unseen hath pass’d, 
And her veil of verdure thrown. 


She hath call’d each wanderer back, 
And her presence, like a spell, 

Hath summon’'d her subject blossoms forth, 
Each from its secret cell. 


The dewy primrose stars 
In the shadowy grass are shining, 
The honeysuckle, round the thorn, 
Its tendril green is twining. 


The purple fox-glove rears 
Its bells ’mid the branching fern; 
Again its wonted sweetness breathes 
From the white vale-lily’s urn. 


And the violet’s odour floats 
Like a cloud of incense round, 

While merrily hums the wandering bee 
Where the wild thyme strews the ground. 


A song for the jocund spring, 
A song for its wild, sweet strains,— 
For the glad resounding melodies 
That thrill thro’ its green domains. 


A Song of the Season. 


Hark! from yon old oak bough 
_ The merle its lay is trilling, 
And a thousand notes are heard afar, 
The air with music filling. 


A thousand notes of joy, 
That mingle with the low 
Melodious murmur of the wind, 
And the river’s rippling flow. 


Bright wings are flitting past, 
As if spirits from fairy land, 
Gleaming with colours more glorious tar 
Than glow ‘neath the painter's hand. 


The May-fly, by the stream, . 
Sports in the sunny light; 

The dragon-fly darts rustling by 
In its swift and arrowy flight. 


And when evening’s shades descend, 
And the stars their vigils keep, 

The droning beetle and dappled moth 
Awake from their torpid sleep. 


A song for the year’s bright youth, 
For that gay, rejoicing time, 

When nature is fraught with a dearer charm 
Than in summer’s golden prime. 


When loveliness looks forth 
From each nook in the laughing land, 
And hope and gladness walk the earth, 
Twin genii, hand in hand. ; 


When a tear, but not of grief, 


Is seen in the old man’s eye, 
As with grateful heart he gazes round, 
And thinks of the days gone by. 


And again the voice is heard 
Of the child in its merry play, 
Chasing the bee and the butterfly 
Thro’ meadow and wood away. 


A song for the jocund spring— 
For its mirth-imparting hours— 

And its memories of those pleasant times 
When life was wreathed with flowers. 


A song for the jocund spring— - 
For its thoughts and fancies rare— 
A song of free, triumphant joy, 
For the advent of all things fair. 
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THE TRYST TREE, OR LOVE AND SORROW. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

** Mother, dear mother! you do not 
complain, nevertheless, I think you are 
worse than usual; is there nothing I 
can do for you? no means by which I 
can relieve you ?” 

Such were the words addressed by 
Mabel Bourchier to her long declining 
parent, as they sate together in the em- 
bowered porch of their dwelling, late 
in the month of September, 1651, en- 
joying the balmy air, and noting the 
fading foliage; to which the sick 
woman replied :— 

“No, my child—there is no consola- 
tion for my anxiety which thou canst 
impart ; for alas! there is yet no news 
from the army, and my continual soli- 
citude on thy father’s account is so 
great, that in my weak state I sink 
under it; give me thy arm, and lead 
me to the couch.” 

“Our good neighbour, Walter Sey- 
ton was killed, it is true; but it does 
not follow my poor father should pe- 
rish,” said Mabel, soothingly. 

“Tt does not, for young Walter es- 
caped ; but thy father is of a venturous 
spirit, and he is not young ; moreover, 
are not thy brothers also in the same 
field, and will not his anxiety for them 
lead him even into extraordinary dan- 
gers? they too, my brave boys! after 
so many risks, how dare I expect them 
to escape again? well may I tremble, 
Mabel.” . 

Mabel could reply only by a sigh, 
for her tears were suffocating. 

«Men who make wars, Title deem 
how they afflict women,” said the in- 
valid, musing ; “ but of all other con- 
tests, there are none either so ferocious 
or so terrible in their inflictions, and of 
course so unjustifiable, as those they 
call civil wars. How happy we all 
were before political strife took place ; 
the Seytons and we were as one family, 
so close was our neighbourhood, so 
warm our friendship.” 

« That can I well remember, mother ; 
therefore I never could find out why 
we became of opposite parties.” 

* Alas! my love, human minds are 


as different in their aspects as human 
bodies, and we might as well expect — 
every man’s hair or eyes to be of the 
same colour, as their views of circum- 
stances to be of the same character. 
Many things contributed to make 
Walter Seyton and Hugh Bourchier _ 
look with a differing eye on passing 
events; the first was a retired trades- 
man who had made his fortune in 
London, and was attached to the king 
and to persons about court, whom he 
held as benefactors. My husband, on 
the contrary, cultivated land derived 
from his fathers, and though not one 
of the wealthy, was decidedly inde- 
pendent ; Snide, he was brought up a 
puritan, and Seyton belonged to the 
established church. In their disputes 
they alike forgot the spirit of chris- 
tianity, and, as it appeared to me, of com- 
mon sense also, and each so galled the 
other, that in the end, two men of ri 
age, quiet habits, and family ‘attach 
ments, forsook their duties and their 
comforts to fight against each other, 
and lead their sons into the same 
course, though I have certainly known 
the time when each would have perilled 
life and limb for the other.” , 

Scarcely had the good dame ceased 
to speak, when the sound of a horse’s 
feet gave promise of the news she so 
anxiously expected; and in another 
moment, Walter Seyton, pale, travel- 
worn, dusty and bloody, stood before 
them. 

« Walter! dear Walter! you bring 
me bad news I fear—my sons—where 
are they—how are they ?” 

“So far as I know, well—it is at 
least certain they are victorious. I 
come from Worcester, where the king’s 
party are utterly defeated.” 

“Then my husband is among the 
slain? speak, Walter ?” 

“I come by his command—I re- 
ceived his last breath on the battlefield.” 

Mabel shrieked aloud ; her mother, 
despite her struggle, wept vehemently, 
but not long ; so soon as she was able 
to speak, she imger the young cava- 
lier to tell her all. 
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“Twice I met my old friend in bat- 
tle, and with difficulty avoided en- 
countering him, but when compelled to 
fly, I again beheld him sorely wounded 
and lying beside his dead horse. At 
this moment General Cromwell was 
conversing with him, but urged forward 
by circumstances of importance to his 
followers, he soon left poor Bourchier, 
to whose aid I now ventured; but even 
then he was expiring, and a little water 
from a neighbouring spring, conveyed 
in my cap, was all I could offer to give 
momentary relief.” 

“But he knew you, dear Walter ?” 
cried Mabel. 

“Knew me! aye, and blessed me 
too !” cried the soldier, as tears coursed 
quickly from his eyes; “and begged 
me to carry these papers and his watch 
to his beloved wife, whom he feared I 
should find likely to rejoin him but too 
soon in another world, saying: ‘but 
tell her the good General Cromwell our 
hope and stay, hath promised to seek 
and assist our orphan daughter.’ ” 

Much more was said, but the sad 
news admitted for the present little 
consolation, and the circumstances of 
the wretched visitant were such, that 
delay might be fatal to his purpose of 
concealment, as in the neighbourhood 
of Huntingdon, where they all resided, 
his cause had few friends, and the refu- 
gees from Worcester were likely to be 
hunted as beasts of prey by the victo- 
rious and enthusiastic soldiers. The 
suffering woman exerted herself to 
stanch the blood issuing from a wound 
in his shoulder, to assist Mabel in get- 
ting food for himself and his horse un- 
known to their servants, who were for- 
tunately out in the fields, and then 
giving him all the money they could 
spare, they bade him “ God speed !” and 
the dwelling was again in silence and 
sorrow. 

Dame Bourchier lived but a few 
days longer ; her heart had been long 
broken, and her summons for removal 
seemed now given; but anxiously did 
she look for the arrival of one or other 
of her sons, in order that Mabel might 
through their means obtain some place 
of safety suitable for so young and 
beautiful a creature ; but whether they 
retained any p she knew not, 
for all things had gone to wreck in the 


late commotions, and she feared lest 
their land might not be sold, and the 
money expended in the wars. Her 
husband’s expectations of help from 
the great general we have mentioned, 
did not extend to her, for she thought it 
little likely that a man on whom a whole 
kingdom had now devolved, as if in in- 
fantine weakness, would remember one 
among the many orphans he had made ; 
and the common ties of consanguinity 
and friendship were so broken up, she 
knew not where to find a home for a girl 
of fifteen, so overwhelmed in misery, 
so accustomed to tenderness. In truth 
she loved not the party to which she 
belonged, and dreaded the noe of 
their manners, the coldness of their 
hearts, in which enthusiasm had only 
the folly of fanaticism, not the warmth ; 
and still more did she shrink from the 
opposite party, who were generally dis- 
solute and unprincipled on every point 
save a loyalty it was now useless to 
cherish, and a courage no longer ca- 
pable of exertion. Mabel meantime 
thought only of her mother and the 
agony of losing her, and daily prayed 
for the return of her brothers, although 
they had of late been subjects of her 
fear rather than objects of her love ; 
for herself she had no care, but there 
was one who in hunger and weariness, 
distress and hopelessness, thought only 
of her, and at length, urged by feelings 
no personal danger could controul, 
once more ventured in the stillness of 
night to approach the dwelling, and 
make himself heard at the casement of 
Mrs. Bourchier’s bed-room. 

* Surely that is your brother, Mabel ; 
yet why comes he thus in secret when 
the triumphs of his people are heard 
through the land?” 

“It is Walter Seyton, mother ; what 
must I say to him?” 

« Admit him instantly, but secretly, 


and bring him hither; he is come to . 


perform the last office for her who 
soothed the last hours of his lamented 
mother, for her who loves him asa son, 
and once hoped to find him one.” 
Walter was creeping towards her as 
she spoke, and in few words explained 
his visit, as being one to which his love 
and gratitude to her impelled him ; add- 
ing, ina hesitating voice—* and Mabel, 
too, I wished to soothe her desolation.” 
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“ You love her then, Walter, with a 
love beyond that of your childhood ?” 

The young man, who knelt beside 
the bed, hid his face in the bed-clothes 
as he answered, in hesitating accents— 

“Love her! Oh, how deeply, how 
fondly I love her, tongue can never 
tell ; but how shall such a wretch as I 
talk of love !—my father slain, my pro- 

y confiscated, my life in jeopardy. 
must not presume—I may not hope.” 

“ Mabel, my child, you hear poor 
Walter's words, and I am sure you 
believe them, for never was a truer 
heart than his; I dare not say, canst 
thou return his love? for thou art too 
young to form an engagement.” 

“No, mother, not so; I do love, I 
have long loved Walter, but I must 
not, ough not to say so, when you 
are so ill. Oh! do not talk of love.” 

“JT will not, my daughter, save to 
add that my blessing is alike on ye 
both, and that terrible as are the cir- 
cumstances under which I leave you, 
this sad interview seems to me an espe- 
cial gift from my Heavenly Father.— 
May he bless you and preserve you for 
each other ; these awful times may pass 
away,and— Walter, give me your hand.” 

Already were her hands in his, but 
the sense had fled, and, in another mo- 
ment, Mabel was an orphan, and her 
idolized mother a corpse. 

Whatever might be the wants and 
wishes of the poor girl, it will be evi- 
dent that Walter could not long remain 
to share her sorrow or suggest the 
means of her relief ; nevertheless, it is 
certain his presence in this hour of 
eri so far strengthened her mind 
and led her to religious consolation as 
to add that deep esteem and lively gra- 
titude to an hitherto girlish preference, 
which was required to render her at- 
tachment permanent and ardent. Love, 
which so often blinds the understanding, 
in Mabel’s heart appeared to develop 
it, and even in the midst of her desola- 
tion and whilst tears of bitter anguish 
fell on the calm face of her only parent, 
she insisted on Walter’s flight, pointed 
to far-distant friends of his mother, 
assured him of her faith towards him, 
whatever might befal her, and of her 
aversion (secretly nurtured) to that 
cause which had cost them both so 
much, 
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Since the battle of Worcester how 
rapidly had grown the fortunes of 
Cromwell every reader knows, nor can 
they wonder that although he well 
remembered the situation of poor Bour- 
chier (a neighbour in their early days, 
and distant relative of his wife), for 
more than a year since the battle, Mabel 
had remained under the roof where she 
was born, although by sufferance only, 
for it appeared that her elder brother 
had let the land and was gone abroad 
to repair his fortunes ; the younger had 
died of wounds received in the same 
battle which was fatal to his father. 

Impoverished and dependant, a ser- 
vant in the home of her fathers, de- 
prived of all society with her family 
and her lover, and shrinking more and 
more from society, no wonder that, 
when at length she was actually sent 
for by the Protector and Fees by the 
order of his highness under the imme- 
diate care of his mother, poor Mabel 
felt alarmed by the grandeur which 
surrounded her. The kindness of the 
venerable lady and her recognition of 
her as a family connexion, however, 
soon rendered her easy on some points, 
and her young heart had been already 
so chilled by domestic losses, unex- 
pected poverty, and a love blighted 
even in the bud, that although pre- 
cisely at that period of life when gaiety 
gushes in the heart like a fountain, and 
young society is sought with the a 
of appetite, she felt willing, in humble 
content to become the companion of 
the aged—the gentle nurse of the com- 
plaining and infirm Madam Cromwell. 

The Protector, with due care of his 
languishing parent, had lately placed 
her in a beautiful dwelling at Ham- 
mersmith, built by Sir Nicholas oe 
lately deceased, who had surrounded it 
by a noble garden in which were two 
cedars of Lebanon and many other 
exotics, all of which were objects of 
interest and pleasure to Mabel. Be- 
yond this garden, and the church which 
was close beside it, the aged: lady never 


* In the chancel of Hammersmith Church 


there is a black marble bust of Charles L dedi- 
cated to his memory by the “gratitude of Sir 
Nicholas Crisp,” whose heart, inclosed in a vase, 
is placed beneath it. His majesty granted to this 
worthy knight a patent for bricks, by which it is 
probable that he made a fortune, as he certainly 
deserved to do, for his bricks were admirable. . 
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ventured, save when extraordinary in- 
terest in some new law of her son led 
her to London. Inwardly condemning 
his proceedings, and fully persuaded 
that some great change would reduce 
his power and endanger his personal 
safety, her tender anxieties as a mother 
constantly superseded the gratification 
she might have received in his power ; 
and in a short time the pensive gentle- 
ness of Mabel, aided by her excellent 
principles and sound judgment, induced 
her to lay before her young companion 
every thought of her over-burthened 
heart. One day, whilst they were in 
earnest conversation, a heavy step was 
heard to ascend a flight of steps which 
led into the garden, and passing the 
anti-room, a man who, once seen could 
never be forgotten, stood unannounced 
before them. 

Oliver Cromwell was at this period 
about fifty-five years old, and seemed, 
in his broad, muscular frame, built for 
the use of a century; but his com- 
plexion, though partially rubicund, was 
pale, and his countenance careworn, 
though he sought to disguise its ex- 
pression by a smile, and a somewhat 
jocose mode of address, crying, 

«What cheer, mother mine? how 
fare you, old lady ?” 

« Well in health, dear son, my age 
considered, but low in spirits, for I have 
just learnt that a fair girl, of whom 
thou wottest, hath died of a broken 
heart at Carisbrook.” 

A convulsive twitching of the fea- 
tures for a moment marked the face of 
the Protector, as he hastily answered— 

“J would that fair girl’s father had 
died there too: but let us not speak of 
the past ; congratulate your son that he 
hath conquered: the priests of Baal 
without fire or sword, which women 
love not: know, mother, that I have 
put down that vain assembly the House 
of Lords, and behold it is not.” 

“ In putting down good men, surely 
thou hast injured thy country, and in 
putting down evil ones raised enemies 
against thyself ; it was not wisely done 
to multiply the envious and malignant.” 

« Mother, you grow old, and there- 
fore purblind, seeing that which is not. 
If I have enemies, ‘the sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon’ is in my hand as 
it hath been. Enough! So this fair 
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maiden is poor Bourchier’s daughter ? 
I ween a brave and stalwart man; an 
uncompromising Christian was thy fa- 
ther, girl. Of thy mother I know lit- 
tle: it was said she savoured the thin 
of this world, and loved the followers 
of the man—but thou needest not to 
blush and tremble, I blame thee not ;” 
adding, in a low voice, “truly, the maid 
is fair to look upon; my son Henry 
must not visit here.” 

As the affectionate grandmother earn- 
estly intreated that some of her grand- 
daughters, more especially Lady Fal- 
coner would come to see her within a 
little time, it did so happen that Henry 
Cromwell, who generally resided as 
viceroy in Ireland, accompanied his 
sisters to Hammersmith and was struck 
with the beauty, simplicity, and mo- 
desty of Mabel. Though appearing 
only in the light of bower-woman to his 
grandmother her name implied rela- 
tionship to his family, and, notwith- 
standing he well knew his ambitious 
parent desired connexion with the aris- 
tocracy he affected to despise, he did 
not think he would oppose his marriage 
with one in his own eyes so meritorious, 
and evidently so dear to his aged rela- 
tive. 

Henry Cromwell was handsome, 
brave, intelligent, sprightly, and full of 
every noble and attractive quality, and 
neither the virulence of party or the 
justice of posterity, have failed to allow 
his merits. Mabel could not be blind 
to them nor insensible of the worldly 
honour and advantage which awaited 
his future wife, and uncertain as she 
was whether poor Walter even lived or 
not, self-preservation alone might have 
taught her to secure a fate so high 
through a medium so attractive ; but 
the seed sown in sorrow flourished in 
prosperity, and with little hope for the 
future, there was firm principle to guard 
the past ; she regarded herself as the 
wife of another and firmly refused to 
hear the pleadings of Henry, whose 

assion was no sooner discovered than 

e was instantly dismissed to his distant 
duties. 

This termination of her darling 
grandson’s hopes and wishes was ex- 
tremely galling to the kind old lady, 
though she attributed it to motives the 
most high and honourable on Mabel’s 
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part, who, although the most ingenuous 
of human beings, dared not undeceive 
her, seeing as she did that the power of 
the Protector became established by 
time, and that his temper increased in 
moroseness, the consequence of de- 
clining health, which he was loth to 
acknowledge. Circumstances justified 
her silence ; for a short time after 
Henry Cromwell’s removal, Walter 
Seyton contrived to let her know that 
he was in her neighbourhood, which he 
had been impelled to visit in conse- 
quence of reports that had reached him 
on the continent, where he had been in 
attendance on the exiled monarch, and 
he earnestly besought her to contrive a 
meeting. 

Though Mabel’s heart had never ac- 
quiesced in the severe doctrines and 
stern manners of those around her, yet 
she had heard so much of the licentious 
Charles and his followers, that her ve 
soul seemed to shrink from contact with 
them, and she would rather have heard 
that Walter had begged his bread from 
door to door, than have become the 
companion of evil doers. Still she 
could not fail to feel every avenue to 
love and sorrow opened by his letter, 
and she ventured to point out a place 
where he might unseen scale the wall 
of the garden, and plant himself under 
the upper cedar tree, where its shadows 
fell deepest on the greensward, until 
she was enabled to come thither after 
the retirement of her patroness. 

It was with a lingering step and a 
trembling heart that Mabel quitted 
Bradmere House even for the inclosure 
of its garden, for a sense of guilt and a 
fear of consequences weighed heavy at 
her heart, but all vanished when she 
again heard the voice and gazed in the 
face of Walter. So far as the moon- 
light revealed those noble features, 
which she had loved to look upon so 
long, they were the harbingers of pure 
honesty, unaltered virtue, and a de- 
votion to her as perfect, as holy, as 
when witnessed by her dying mother, 
whose blessing seemed to hallow their 
meeting, clandestine as it was. Poor 
Mabel, undisturbed by any other im- 
mediate sorrow, now drank more 
largely than she had ever done before 
of that draught which intoxicates even 
the wisest, and too often perverts the 
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best ; and for weal or woe, Walter be- 
came henceforward the guiding star of 
existence, influencing alike her wishes, 
her happiness and her conduct. Se 
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It will be readily supposed that the 
first interview perth vase in safety 
was followed by others ; for Walter, an 
exile bereft of all other blessings, a 
young ardent lover, and a truly upright 
friend, naturally clung more fon 
than wisdom warranted to the onl 
comfort which remained; and Mabel, 
artless, affectionate, full of intelligence 
and sensibility, even in the short 
snatches of conversation, the reiterated 
vows, the distant hopes, the present 
fears, and the personal wants of her 
lover, found a charm which existence 
had never known before, an absorbin 
interest which contrasted with the d 
life she led, yet enabled her to endure 
it. She was indeed no longer the calm 
companion, the trusty attendant she had 
been, for her health appeared to be in 
some sort blighted ; she was alternately 
pale and flushed, her memory was faith- 
less, her eye wandering, but when re- 
called to her duty by entreaty or recol- 
lection, never had her tenderness ap- 
peared so touching, her attentions been 
so unremitting as now, to her aged and 
infirm companion. 

Continually were they called for 
since the patient, upwards of fourscore, 
yet retaining amid frigid age the 
warmth of young affection and the 
power of mature judgment, was daily 
more and more harassed on behalf of 
that wonderful man who had achieved 
unexampled power, mighty evil, and 
that dubious good which failed to 
satisfy either his own conscience or that 
of the children he loved or the mother 
he honoured. About this time, either 
infected with that mother’s esr ie 

receiving her decay, he uently 
died at bes house, thas eluding the 
conspirators he secretly dreaded, and 
obtaining in the quiet of a small village 
and a secluded garden, power to con- 
cert the means of consolidating his 
greatness, of relieving the sufferi me 
— abroad, and perhaps of al- 

ying the restless gnawings of that 
worm within, which no earthly glory, 
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nor even hopes of heavenly reward 
could effect. 

Fearful as love had rendered Mabel, 
and certain as she must be that a per- 
sonal follower of the proscribed prince 
would experience the heavy hand of 
oseewa if he fell into the power of 

is highness, she stil] at times yielded to 
Walter’s entreaties and the weakness of 
her own heart in occasional meetings, 
although so much of danger now at- 
tended them, that only new apprehen- 


‘sions could be whispered and fresh 


tears be shed. The traces of such tears 
were imputed to the state of her lady’s 
health by the household, who knew her 
dependant state, and soothed her by 
speaking of his highness’s considera- 
tions for her future welfare; but all 
other cares and employments were soon 
merged in an alarm which affected all 
the family, and drove the long excited 
mind of the invalid to agonizing deli- 
rium. : 

It appeared that late the preceding 
evening the Protector had arrived, in 
order ostensibly to see his sick parent, 
but probably also to save himself from 
those apprehensions of assassination 
which had now taken possession of his 
mind, and which neither his natural 
courage, great as it was known to be, 
nor his prudent foresight, practised as 
it had long been, could relieve him from 
entertaining. The night was cold and 
wet, with light showers of snow, and 
when a g fire was blazing, and the 
supper he was fond of prepared, the 
Protector, who always deemed himself 
safe in this place of refuge, grew cheer- 
ful and almost facetious, his playfulness 
resembling the antics of an elephant ; 
but on retiring to his bed the hypochon- 
driac temperament or the distressing 
recollection again returned, and at an 
early hour he left his fevered pillow to 
inhale the morning breeze, cheerless as 
the weather still continued. 

What met his eye in those damp 
walks, still partially marked with snow? 
the footsteps of a man, which ceased at 
that corner of the wall nearest to the 
Thames. He retraced them to the upper 
cedar tree, and there with a horror 
those only can conceive who know 
themselves the abhorred of many, saw 
in the lower branches a long feather, 
resembling those worn in the hats of 
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the cavaliers and considered the 

of their party, and now rarely exhibited 
save by those daring spirits who bend 
neither to persons nor circumstances, 
and who were willing to peril life for 
the purchase of revenge. 

Foaming with rage rather than terror, 
the sovereign stalked into the house and 
calling its inmates together, demanded 
in a voice of thunder, “ Who had in- 
vaded his retirement and sought his 
destruction?” None knew, and none 
could answer. All were attached to 
their kind mistress, and of course to 
her powerful son ; most were aged and 
bigotted, ready to join against the party 
they abherteds but neither by cajole- 
ment nor perfidy likely to admit them, 
and every one looked with as much 
horror and suspicion at the proofs of 
intrusion as he who considered life and 
power in peril from it. The truth of 
their ignorance could not be doubted, 
butthis very circumstance only changed 
anger into anxiety and increased the 
solicitude of suspicion. 

Mabel meantime sate by the bedside 
of her lady, and when the alarming 
news poured in upon her with innu- 
merable exaggeration (as such news al- 
ways does, when related by even the 
most attached domestics), the immediate 
effect on the long foreboding mother 
was such, as to render her an object of 
no attention. Calling for her son, yet 
not therefore satisfied with his safety, 
she raved of daggers, wounds, and 
blood—of scaffolds that called for jus- 
tice, and exiles that were advancing 
armed with vengeance, and it was only 
at length by the ministration of strong 
opiates, that the resident physician suc- 
ceeded in procuring cessation of her 
mental agonies. 

When repose was obtained, it was 
yet deemed desirable that the Protector 
should place himself near the bed, in 
order that the patient on her meena 
might be sensible of his presence an 
safety, and all but himself and Mabel 
quitted the apartment. Perhaps the 
hope of such safety from a twofold 
cause, possessed the mind of the Pro- 
tector ; his mother was a woman of holy 
life and humble bearing, one whom Al- 
mighty love might in mercy visit ; and 
her dying chamber might be held sa- 
cred by those who sought to make her 
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son their victim. A. sense of sorrow 
and contrition, of early memories and 
early affections, of prayer untainted by 
hypocrisy, and a spirit subdued by na- 
tural feelings, succeeded to the turmoil 
of anger and of sorrow ; and as the sol- 
dier of many fields, the trampler on 
laws and the giver of laws, sate looking 
pleintinely towards his only parent, his 

ands resting on his knees, and his lately 
agitated frame in sorrowful repose, large 
tears rolled slowly down his bronzed 
face and fell silently before him. 

Who could see sucha sight unmoved? 
—not our gentle Mabel, who beheld 
him at this moment as another father— 
as a friend who was entitled to her gra- 
titude yet had received from her hands 
the most terrible shock and perhaps the 
greatest eventual injury. She hesitated 
no longer ; gliding silently forward she 
placed her hand upon his and dropped 
on her knees before him, with that deep 
sympathy in her countenance which we 
all feel when man in his strength and 
pride is thus humbled, thus afflicted 
before us. 

« What would’st thou, child ?”’ said 
the Protector, as her soft hand pressed 
on his. 

“I would reveal the truth even to 
my sorrow and shame. I would confess 
that the trespasser in the garden was a 
visitor to me,” 

“To thee? an emissary of Charles 
Stuart to thee? the daughter of a 
godly man, impossible! thou canst not 
be a viper, an assassin ?” 

“Neither is he, but a good youth, 
the son of a neighbour whom both m 
parents loved, whom dying they both 
blessed ; for, although bearing arms 
against him, my pe father’s last sigh 
was breathed on his bosom, and papers 
of importance to my family transmitted 
by his hands—proof that he was trust- 
worthy.” 

Earnestly did Mabel gaze into those 
eyes no longer suffused with tears, yet 
bearing a still troubled expression ; but 
she could read there no answering 
glance ; at length he inquired abruptly, 
“When the man in question had been 
there before, and whether he was armed 
the weceting night ?” 

“I saw him not, I could not quit the 
bedside of my sick lady, but I cannot 
doubt his identity, for alas! I have met 
him many times this autumn.” 
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«And. thou -lovest. him,?—bindest 
thyself to a pauper » bond? a f . 
lowe of slic ines of blood, athing I 
can crush even as the moth; tell. me 
his name ?” atid ty ad 

“« Never, never!” cried Mabel spring- 
ing to her feet and standing before him 
with glowing cheek and. beaming eye, 
all the softness of her nature changed 
to the fortitude of her sex, “ tortures 
shall not wring from me another word 
that could injure him, though the pi 
I felt for your highness, the love I 
my venerable lady, and my inmost 
heart’s abhorrence of deceit, led me into 
this confession.” p 

The general silence and timidity of 
the poor girl gave her the air of one in- 
spired, and by degrees a faint smile 
flitted over the countenance of Crom- 
well, who ceased not to ask questions 
on the subject of those conversations 
she had held with Walter, and which 
were freely answered in so far as they 
included no inquiries eta: . name or 
his present hidin ce. Havi a 
this scieans seen prs how per, 
the artless maiden was devoted to her 
lover, he commented on the information 
by saying, e 

« Truly ! it seems wonderful to me 
thou didst not elope with this cavalier 
lover of thine ; doubtless he could have 
secured the means of flight, and of the 
means of life young lovers never. 
think.” - 

“Poor Walter does think,” cried 
Mabel, “ for long continued sorrow has_ 
compelled him, nor would he have’ 
placed me, for the wide world, among. 
the wild men and the gay nobles with. 
whom it is his misfortune to be in some 
sort connected. No, no, he knows the 
value of the protection I have experi-_ 
enced, and would not expose one so” 
nurtured to the sons of be Secu sell 

“Thy Walter !—seest thou not, silly . 
wench, I have got half that Iasked ?—. 
thy Walter was right, for the man he. 
serveth is a profligate reprobate and 
such are they who surround..him—_ 
his father had virtues ;..so haye the , 
heathen thou wilt say—aye.marry ! 

but he had christian virtues,also, never. 
theless this goodly land. gro ‘undet., 
him, for the sins of his father were vi-._ 
sited thereon—he that beareth,. the. 
sword in vain when. the. murderer’ 
criine cries aloud for vengeance, is _un- 
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just to his people and rebellious to his 
God. James took to his bosom the 
murderous adulterer, and for this was 
his son punished, and his posterity, like 
Cain, doomed to wander accursed ; and 
the place that hath known them shall 
know them no more. 

Animated by the view he had taken 
of a transaction he could seldom recall 
so satisfactorily to mind, and relieved 
from his personal fears as to the sup- 

osed assassin, his highness spoke so 
oud that the patient awoke, but to the 
great satisfaction of both, in her perfect 
senses. She was therefore soon ac- 
quainted with thefactsrelated by Mabel, 
on whose truthfulness her reliance was 
implicit; and became so far relieved that 
she expressed a desire to go home with 
her son, which, after due care was ef- 
fected, comparative health and happi- 
ness now returning to the family, al- 
though the cause of it remained a se- 
cret to all but the parties concerned. 

This relief to fears acutely awakened 
for the hour, appeared to operate on 
the harrassed mind of the Protector so 
far advantageously as to confirm his 
belief in the stability of his government, 
and induce him to add to solid magni- 
ficence in his establishment, those orna- 
«ments and luxuries which, although he 
inwardly despised, were calculated to 
dazzle the multitude and conciliate the 
wavering. Weak as the aged mother 
was now become she perceived this 
tendency to royal observancies, and 
earnestly besought him to promise that 
her own funeral should be private and 
simply decent, but her wish was an- 
swered in that prevaricating language 
for which his answers and harangues 
had become remarkable. When this 
awful event really took place, whereby 
Mabel lost agajn a mother in affection, 
the most splendid preparations for in- 
terment took place ; and the people be- 
came sensible that their once simple re- 
publican head had attained notions of 
“ pomp and circumstance” more costly 
and imposing than the vainest of their 
kings had ventured to display. 

he ceremony over, the court be- 
came comparatively gay, and the 
younger daughters of the Protector took 
care to second his wish for splendour 
and for those frequent meetings of civil 
and military officers, which might give 

1 I—von. xiv.—may, 1839. 
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to themselves the pleasures of society, 
and to their father some means of 
dissipating the-clouds on his brow and 
the burthen on his breast. The am- 
bassadors from various courts consti- 
tuted the most showy and amusing 
part in these re-unions, for every king- 
dom in Europe now courted alliance 
with him lately stigmatized as an usur- 
per ; nor were there wanting in these 
assemblages the highest me of in- 
tellect, or the most supple specimens of 
courtier life, combined with unlettered 
soldiers, ignorant statesmen, simple re- 
publicans, and renegade loyalists. The 
glorious Milton, the insinuating Waller, 
the time-serving Coke, mingled with 
the generous Fairfax, the ferocious 
Harrison, the members of the Bare- 
bones Parliament, and the leaders of 
those battle-fields where brother had 
fought against brother, and the brave, 
the gallant, and the good saturated the 
soil of England with the blood of 
England's children. 

Mabel, as the companion of one or 
other of the Protector’s daughters, 
moved in this imposing throng as a star 
of lesser magnitude but attracting 
brilliancy, for she had vow attained her 
most perfect season of beauty, and her 
dress, though of the character adopted 
from infancy in puritanical families, 
suited the exquisite delicacy of her 
complexion and the gentle pensiveness 
of her countenance. Her hair, which 
was of the lightest brown, was parted 
on the forehead and permitted full 
bands on either side her face, after 
which it was fastened on the crown of 
the head by a silver bodkin, and fell 
thence in natural curls to her neck ; 
her fair white throat was bare, but a 
kerchief of the finest lawn, edged by 
rich point lace, shaded her beautiful 
bosom, which was well contrasted by a 
manteau of purple silk, laced in front 
over a white satin stomacher, with lon 
open sleeves also ornamented wi 
point. Neither ring nor jewel of any 
kind misled the gazer on the unpor- 
tioned orphan, and her whole uppear- 
ance denoted her real rank as one allied 
to the family so distantly that she was 
no mark for ambition to aimi at, what- 
ever she might be for love to cherish. 

‘But her exceeding sweetaess and 
beauty could not be seen unmoved, and 
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the Protector more than once replied to 
the inquiries of his younger courtiers 
with a harshness that surprised them. 

** Mabel Bourchier,” he would say 
with abruptness, “is not for thee— 
her heart is with the distant and the 
dead ; for what is a fair face without a 
heart? trouble her not, neither trouble 
me.” 
Mabel, indeed, soon became sensible 
that whatever might be the personal dis- 
like of his highness to the followersof the 
Stuarts, he was desirous of preserving 
her fealty to that unhappy wanderer 
of whose present fate she was again 
in utter ignorance; and although she 
thought it but too probable that the 
far-seeing eyes of the Protector might 
have pounced upon him, and that he 
was even now in captivity, yet she was 
grateful for the freedom from annoyance 
thus preserved to her. Deeply as her 
heart was affected by the peculiarities 
of her situation, and sensible as she 
had become of the difference between a 
woman's deep, unalienable attachment, 
and a girl’s fond preference, she could 
yet enjoy at times the pleasure of con- 
versation and the admiration of superior 
powers in consequence of this watchful 
kindness. 

To these were shortly added the 
charms of music, to which the Protector 
was extremely partial, though it had 
rarely the power, like the harp of the 
Psalmist, to drive the evil spirit out of 
him. Stage plays and dancing con- 


_ tinued an abomination in the eyes of 


many in the court, but many others 
sought to approximate such amuse- 
ments to present manners by short in- 
terludes and singing in parts, and there 
is no saying how soon the sternest 
might have succumbed if the increased 
illness of the ruler of the land had not 
compelled every one to think for him 
and for themselves. 

The services of Mabel were again 
called for as a tender nurse and ob- 
servant attendant ; nevertheless the pa- 
tient stoutly maintained, even in har- 
rowing pain and complete prostration 
of strength, that he should not die— 
that his constitution resembled that of 
his mother, who suffered long yet sur- 
vived four-score, and continually ap- 
pealed to Mabel for confirmation of his 
assertion. He again became more filled 
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with terrors respecting conspiracy and 
assassination than before, was conti- 
nually changing his guards and his 


‘dwelling,—not unfrequently sleeping at 


that which he termed “old Crisp’s best 
brickwork,” declaring that it was the 
safest nest he could lay his head in; 
therefore, though the humblest, it was 
the best. RH 
After one of these excursions, for 
which he appeared a little better, 
Mabel wag sent for, in order that she 
might sing the hymn which he liked 
best ; but on her entering he called her 
eagerly to him and addressed her with 
extraordinary solemnity. a 
** Mabel, listen to my words—hence- 
forward that which was thy tree of 
tryst must be thy tree of trust; mark 
me, my girl.” ) 
Mabel bowed her head, and looked 
earnestly at the emaciated face of him 
who thus addressed her. : 
“ Thou hast cared for me, and much 
didst thou care for her who bore me, 
therefore, when all others slept, did I 
last night manifest like attention to thy 
welfare ; this arm is no longer str 
to cleave a foe-man, and it was with 
difficulty I dug a hole some two feet 
from the surface in which I deposited’a 
legacy for thee due from my mother, 
To find it, keep thou thine eye on the 
largest bough that grows downward 
from the upper cedar, look well in the 
grass below, and where thou findesta peg 
of wood resembling my tobacco-stopper, 
there dig ;—mark me, dig thyself, be 
not delicate ; remember, the treasure is 
for a future husband, and admit no 
human being save him to thy secre 
neither be thou in haste to disclose it,” 
Mabel would have thanked hit fer- 
vently, would have inquired if he knew 
ought of Walter; but he—even whilst 
he spoke—the Protector became 
alarmingly ill that to call attendants’ 
send for his physicians and his children 
became an immediate duty. It was evi- 
dent to all that the struggle was mn: 
over, that human nature could no 
longer endure the mental tie ey 
torture long suffered but still vuna , 
knowledged ; even within a few houts 
of his decease the Protector prophesied 
his own recovery. a eT. 
He died—and the land mourhed ;' 
whether hated, fedred or | . 
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parties felt that a great man had passed 
,, pe the earth, phages de had Mats the 
conflicting waves of faction, “ peace !” 
, and there, was peace, and whose death 
: might again bring clouds and darkness 
| on the land. For the present, however, 
all appeared tranquil, his son stepped 
4 into his place, his funeral was splendid 
: beyond all precedent, and his family ap- 
; geared to think his dynasty established, 
| forgetting alike the fears of their de- 
: ceased sister and the forebodings of 
; their grand-mother. 
_ A dreadful storm which took place 
at the Protector’s death awoke the 
terrors of superstition in addition to the 
fears of change ; and as the effects were 
exaggerated it was said, *‘the cedars 
were blown down, one of which was 
Mabel’s sole guide to the promised be- 
quest of her benefactress. This was 
the more lamentable as no will of the 
| late Protector was discovered, and the 
present found an empty treasury, a 
discontented parliament, and debts he 
was incapable of ene: mild and 
kind, he was well inclined to allow 
: Mabel continuance inhis household, but 
: her spirits were broken, her fears pre- 
4 dominated, and she desired to hide 
b herself in obscurity ; but the faint hope 
: from day to day of hearing from Walter, 
alone kept her in a place where she 
: felt herself an intruder and knew her- 
3 self under the surveillance of a new 
7 family ignorant of her services and her 


merits. ‘ 
As she understood that the house 
near Hammersmith was parted with, 
every day increased her difficulties, and 
' she would have utterly sank, but for 
1 the kindness of General Fairfax and 
. his lady, who took her to their house 
a near Brentford and sought to soothe 
ve her mind and restore her energies. 
iM Ignorant of her story, they grieved that 
ay one so fair and good should not have 
‘ formed a, marriage connexion in their 
: father’s court, and hoped this. might 
‘ yet be done ; but harrassed by anxiety 
" and pity for Richard Cromwell’s situ- 
i ation, they soon required consolation 
‘ from her to whom they sought to com- 
5 BBD PORNO. 
ti ere was again a cry in the land, 
t ut it was one of joy and exultation, 
3 ‘a m_of the martyred monarch 
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was r ed, and the fickle multitude 
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hailed him as a gift from heaven ; the 


wife of Fairfax wept and trembled for 4 
her husband, but he feared not for “4 
himself ; Mabel thought only of Walter; " 


amid the rush of people from every 
quarter to the metropolis he alone 
seemed the absent and the lost. 

A week passed ; the family had 
deemed it prudent to withdraw, and the 
desecration of the usurper’s grave, the 
ma tapers of traitors, succeeded the 

urrahs of welcome to him whom ad- _ 
versity failed to instruct, when Mabel 
walked into the neighbouring park of 
Sion, to inhale the first breath of June 
and seek renovation from reviving 
nature for her own sad heart. 

She had nearly reached Isleworth, 
when beneath the deep shade of a 
Spanish chesnut, a figure appeared that 
reminded her of Walter, although he 
wore not the insignia of a party which 
was now abundantly flaunted. No! 
his appearance was plain, his gait sober, 
and he stood beneath the branches 
which swept the ground, as if in pro- 
found meditation ; suddenly he awoke 
from his reverie, his eyes were opened, 
he darted forward, and Mabel beheld 
him at her feet ; the long parted were 
once more together, for it was indeed 
the wanderer. 

Walter’s tale was brief though his 
sorrows had been long ; frightened by 
the pursuit of the Protector, which was 
yet probably intended for his good, he 
had been driven to the West Indies, 
where he had become the favoured 
servant of a wealthy planter; but utterly 
unable to convey information of his 
safety to Mabel, or ascertain her situa- 
tion, at the end of two years he had 
ventured again to visit England, where 
he first learntthe death of the Protector, " 
which had probably been purposely —“ Sa 
concealed by his master, and had found 
the people in the delirium of joy, from 
the restoration of their lawful king ; 
since then he had been vainly seeking 
her, having at once learnt her residence 
at the Fairfax’s and their flight. 

Mabel eagerly revealed her story also, - 
and since circumstances favoured their a 
adventure, it was determined that very 
night to search beneath that tree of tryst, 
where their vows of love had been 
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exchanged, for that gift of which Crom- : 
well had spoken. Parting for the pre- * 
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sent, at a given hour they met at Kew 
ferry, and by the light ofa gibbous 
moon pursued their journey to Ham- 
mersmith, and in due time reached the 
garden in question. On arriving it was 
found altogether impossible for Mabel 
to scale the walls, but perceiving an old 
woman unlocking the house door, she 
stepped forward and requested leave to 
walk round the garden by moonlight, 
as it was a pleasure she had often en- 
joyed before. 

* You were a child then, I take it,” 
said the woman, “ and great changes 
have happened here ; however, come in 
and welcome, only do not ask me to go 
with you, for if I were to see his high- 
ness, who, the neighbours say, walks 
there, for a sartainty I should never do 
good again.” 

Walter was locked out of the garden, 
and the poor woman into the house, of 
which she had the care, and Mabel 
walked quickly forward to the upper 
cedar, remembering where to look for 
the gardener's tools, and thankful for 
the bright but waning light which -as- 
sisted her. 

When, however, she reached the tree, 
the silence and solemnity of all around, 
the remembrance of those remarkable 
personages, now in their graves, with 
whom her action was connected, and 
even the words of the old woman, 
pressed strongly on her mind, and it 
might be truly said— 

“ her startling fancy found 
In every breeze a dying sigh, 
A groan in every sound.” 

Urging herself to exertion she re- 
called every direction, and lying down 
on the grass felt for the little peg, and 
was not long ere she found it, but be- 
coming at the same time sensible that a 


‘shadow approached her, terror com- 


pletely overpowered her, and she con- 
Stiniod on the ground in agony unutter- 
able. 

“Can you not find the place, dear 
Mabel?” said the approaching object. 
It was Walter’s voice and fear va- 
nished; the spot was found ; a few 
strokes from his vigorous arm dis- 
lodged a small box and restored the 
turf to its place, after which he flew 
back with his prize, and Mabel re- 
turned to the house, thanking the 
woman for her indulgence. 
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In the box was found, to the astonish 
ment of Mabel, the title deeds of h 
father’s ‘small but’ choice estate’ in 
Hantingdonshite, with a note from the 
Protector, mentioning the death of ‘her 
eldest brother, and his will in her 
favour; and to this was added three 
hundred and fifty pounds in cash, as 
the personal gift of his mother, to whom 
she was so especially dear. 

With this property Mabel hesitated 
not to endow one who had so long loved 
her devotedly, making only an agree- 
ment that Walter should. not claim re- 
ward from a king who had too many 
claimants, nor in any way seek ac- 
quaintance with those from whom. his 
better principles and better nature had 
revolted of old, adding, “ in the quiet 
of the county where we were born and 
nurtured, Walter, let us forget the sor- 
rows we have known and the 
who have caused them, whether kings 
or protectors.” 29 

“ Yet surely, Mabel, we may re- 
member the virtues occasionally to he 
found on either side. You will allow me 
to praise General Fairfax, and 1 will 
bless you for giving a tear to the mar- 
tyred monarch whose memory I still 
love ; we will rot have political dis- 
putes, but we must and ought to have 
sympathetic recollections,” 

In the church nearest to their tree of 
tryst, the church which Laud conse- 
crated and adorned not long before he 
suffered, the ornaments of which were 
condemned as papist abominations in 
his day, yet continue as pleasing relies 
to our’s, Mabel and Walter were united ; 
after which they returned to their na- 
tive county, blest with modest compe- 
tence and confiding love, and willing to 
find in the cares and pleasures of do- 
mestic life, oblivion alike of the sorrows 
of youth and the pageantries of courtly 
existence. 

The tree of their tryst still flourishes 
in its prime, though the hand of the de- 
stroyer has doomed the partner of its 
early existence, Crowns and peer 
sessors have passed away; gal 
youths. and lovely maidens have flou- 
rished and, decayed since Mabel and 
Walter lingered se its shade, yet 
there it rises in all the vigour of full, 

et youthful treehood ; its branches 
like the groining of a cathedral; its 
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thick as those of Vallombrosa;” it flourish.a vegetable pyramid, :a_me- 
isi cones fair as the, blossoms.of tropolis, for the winged race, and, for 
nage when the; fair child. now the young, the fair, the loving, and the 

mie its, shadow shall have _ virtuous,..a-éree of tryst. af 
ildren’s icine still shall ; Ba 
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S873! Ixtropuctory Remarks. 


~ After’ experiencing a succession of reverses of fortune and disappointments, and after witnessing the 
Miginog of the brightest hopes—hopes 
“IR B “ Which Time to the young heart can ne’er restore,” 


the ator of the accompanying sonnets became a voluntary wanderer far from the “ homes of his 
ers ;”” when, chance directed, he penetrated some of the wildest regions of the American wilder- 
ness, During the summer of 182— in one of his accustomed rambles, he came to the shores of asmall, 
secluded lake, » lovely in its loneliness far beyond all others he had ever beheld. ~ a 
. s 

~ Several years had been sinned with “time al shall be no more,” when he again repaired to 
the shores of the “Lone Lake” he had seen and admired so much ; having, in the interim, found it. 
necessary to spend some years in the land of his birth—his hopes—his disappointments—and 
early sorrows. In the fond but melancholy hope of passing the remainder of his days on the banks 
of this still and beautiful sheet of water, he had been induced to visit it again; and under the influ. 
ence of this (to him soothing) impression, he purchased the surrounding forests—the lake, of course, 
included. Having removed the timber from a gentle eminence that overlooks this fairest of nature’s 
mirrors, he caused a rural cottage-residence to be built, and there he resided during several years in 


the quiet ofthe 9 surrounding wilderness. 
* * * 


f _ircumstance at length ORF him to bid farewell to his ‘‘ own Lone Lake ;” but the regret he 
fe 


t was probably in some degree lessened in consequence of other inhabitants having began to make 
‘inroads upon the adjacent forests,—thereby rendering the lake and its solitudes less pleasing in the 
‘imagination > Sa its owner. 

+ . . 
‘to ceait his aici return to his native country the lake of the wilderness seems to have been fondly 
; since, agreeably to the sentiments expressed in the fourth sonnet, his heart continued to 
| over “the pleasures of solitude,” even amid that “ wilderness of men’’—London. 
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stay doid SONNET I.—THE DISCOVERY. 

AS SBAOL My own lone Lake! when first I saw thee there 

enils Thou wast encircled then with forests rude— 

¢ batiniy And countless wavelets chased, in solitude, 

epee Each other,—whilst the purple morning air 

AGMos: 3 Breathed heav’nly music in the mountain pine— 

od Re, 200 Such as the crowded haunts of men ne’er heard— (tT 20W 

“95 > And not an eat to drink it in—save mine / USTLTEOD 
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Uo Was there. —Th’ enrapt’ring bliss was all mine own ! ley 
ap I could have sl fk tdon Tat tomety shore, Ossie 

pat 3h Meagan joiced tothink T'd *wake on earth no more! 708 

eh Ror then my weary spirit would have flown; des 

1 A pure and holy essence,’to that clime si 

anal tieds bir Where entereth neither sin—nor death—nor time. i 
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My own Lone Lake. nail 


To wed thee for my own I’ve come at last, 

And deem thee lovelier than in seasons past... 

From yonder gentle slope where waved the pine 
My quiet dwelling now looks down on thee,— 

While all the woods that shelter thee are mine— 
Mine own unruffled, silvery, mimic sea! 

We'll part no more! No! when the silent tomb 
Shall bid me welcome to a dreamless pillow, — 
O’er-canopied by yonder weeping willow, 

Close by thy shores shall be my long, last home! 


TIT 


SONNET III.—THE PARTING. 


Long dreaded thought ! so then, the trying hour 
Has come when I|’m to gaze on thee my last;— 
That one fond look embracing all the past! 

Dispenser of all good—O! give me pow’r 

To meet the trial !—Lo! the morning dawns 

On mountain tops and sloping grassy lawns, 

For man, the arch-destroyer, has been there ; 

And many a mountain pine and giant oak, 

Has bow’d beneath the woodsman’s felon-stroke, 
And left primeval forests treeless—bare ! 

Farewell! I woo’d thee—and I won my love ; 
But, worldling-like, I leave thee to thy fate— 
Not mine the will,—but His on whom I wait ; 

To distant realms I go my faith to prove. 


SONNET IV.—REMEMBRANCE IN ABSENCE. 


Forgot? Oh, no! nor loved the less, though I 
Am cast amidst this wilderness of men, 
Where none regards from whence I came—or when. 

Oh! had { pow’r, how quickly would I fly 
From scenes (like these) of mercenary strife, 

Of bustle, noise, and, what the world calls—“ life,” 
To peace and thee!—Alas! the fate that bore 
Me from my quiet dwelling by thy shore 

Forbids this breast to hope that I may lay 
My clay-cold limbs beneath the willow tree 

That bathes its pend’lous branches in thy spray : 

Till comes the hour to set this spirit free 

Remembrance of thee never will depart 
From the recesses of my inmost heart ! 
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Hope is like Proteus vapour that doth fit =, 5 
In thousand shapes across an UL Sky. cviicyeit of sativa 
Truth is as the steadfast blue of heaven beyond. 
That changeth not. | om 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A CONFESSOR.—No. II. 


BY THE ABBE MONTELLE. 


THE MAN OF MANY SINS. 


Durine my residence in England 
I was acquainted with an individual 
whose person first became familiar to 
me from his regular attendance at mass, 
and staid performance of the ceremo- 
nies peculiar to the Romish church. I 
do not remember through what precise 
medium we afterwards became better 
known to one another, but most proba- 
bly our intimacy originated in such 
casual meetings as are of common oc- 
currence among men solicitous of the 
knowledge of their fellow-men, or bound 
on the same enterprise of amusement 
and recreation. My garb of travelling 
friar, and my cloak of sanctity, like the 
shade to the dark lantern, revealed 
nothing to him ; but, notwithstanding 
this, certain points and peculiarities of 
his character, or inferences drawn from 
the evident disposition of the man, made 
themselves apparent to me ; and doubt- 
less the gift with which nature-is said 
to have endowed me, the acute power 
of penetration, the intuitive wisdom of 
the physiognomist, combined with ac- 
eure experience in the philosophy of 

e human mind, aided in this inquiry 
and taught me to esteem him as he 
deserved. 

My first recollections refer to the 
early prime of his manhood, and from 
constitutional organization, no less than 
from the habit of education, he was 
well fitted to contend in this great 
world of contending interests; to play 
at cross purposes—to wrestle with the 
strong and dally with the frivolous—to 
hardly earn good fortune, or win her at 
all hazards ; in fact, he was in every 
respect armed, well-appointed, and ac- 
coutred, drilled into the perfect pace 
and bearing of the man of the world— 
the man, too, whose arms do not rust 
by disuse, but are well polished, like 
the true steel that bends to all appli- 
ances and purposes. With mankind 
he had the specious appearance that 


invites to frankness, and also implies. 


the like sincerity of intention ; but 
unto me, whom many sorrows had made 


wise,—who, moreover, was intent on 
reading human nature backwards as 
well as forwards at my will, this plau- 
sibility, this seeming free development 
of feeling, told other things, abounding 
in other probabilities. 

I knew him in riper age; the free 
and hospitable, the generous and frank- 
hearted, the noble and disinterested—at 
least he was called so; and honoured 
by all men, reverenced as the English 
reverence riches, welcome as prosperity 
to them, hailed as the fortunate amongst 
them. Thus has the wandering friar 
known him, and under other circum- 
stances. 

Tt was said that he had suffered mis- 
fortune. But some dispositions are 
indurated to ill and insensible of sor- 
row; and no one shall object that 
marble is not porous any more than 
they shall despise the crystal gush of 
waters, when it forces itself through the 
dark bosom of nature, and is heard in 
the tide of its earthly lamentation. He, 
perhaps, never felt ; or, waive the bold 
assertion, and grant he did so, the 
universe of sentiment is more wide than 
this corporeal earth, its utmost limits 
extend from weeping for one’s-self to 
shedding tears for others. These two 
extremes, at least, do not meet, as the 
world goes, though among some they 
may hold invisible communion that 
unites into one. Besides, we all know 
that from very common occurrences 
there may arise very uncommon conse- 
quences ; and as noxious reptiles issue 
from the conjunction or commingling 
of peculiar qualities of soil, and as the 
floating glory of the rainbow is embo- 
died by the union of lustrous refractions 
of light with the shadowy vapour of 
new-fallen rains, so happiness or misery 
is born, and both spring up from many 
unseen, as well as acknowledged causes. 

However, it was in one of the pro- 
vincial towns of my native country that 
we again met; he in altered condition, 
in degraded state, and yet the man was 
much the same as ever. He still pos- 
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sessed the means of living, which he 
had secured from the wreck of his pro- 
perty, and had settled there for the 
purpose of converting a small annual 
income into amoderate fortune, whereby 
to support his two children and him- 
self in comparative ‘gentility. Partly 
by. design, partly by accident, we be- 
came more familiar and intimate. 

I was one day conversing on the 
education and manners of his country- 
men, and, full of vexation at the mise- 
ries and vices of my own life, was con- 
trasting the affluent ease, but simple 
and guiltless habits of an existence 
born and nurtured in unambitious com- 
fort and peaceful mediocrity. It seemed 
that the employment of trade or profes- 
sion precluded the occasion of the com- 
mission of crime, and led the thoughts 
away from the contemplation of guilt ; 
and the laws were also so admirably 
dealt out that no hidden sins could lurk 
there. 

He shook his head and smiled, and, 
confuting my opinion by arguments 
drawn from his own experience, or by 
philosophic analysis of the motives that 
are likely to actuate human beings in 
their several conditions, he asked me, 
for instance, what I thought— what was 
my conception of himself. 

I looked into the glass fitting into 
the pannel of the opposite side of the 
room where we sat, and contemplating 
his unwrinkled front and bold exterior, 
in opposition with the pallid features 
and shaven crown of the friar, delayed 
to answer him. 

“TI should think,” said I at last, 
“that you have never consulted any 
feelings but your own, or you have es- 
caped unscathed through life. I think 
that I could draw your character.” 

** Not so well as myself either,” said 
he. ‘You priests may tell of stories 
told in the confessional, but I have a 
story. It has already puzzled one of 
your priests, who doubts, possibly for 
the first and the last time, his right and 
power of absolution. I was never much 
given to confess my own crimes; it’s 
the only subject that I don’t under- 
stand.” 

I gazed downward in reverend sanc- 
tity, and, not well knowing what to 
reply, I paused both long and leisurely, 
and at length said— 
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« But what is this history? “Gan it 
be seen, read, meditated open 85,3 

« Certainly it can,” he replied.’ “The 
good father, the priest, tells me‘that it 
is placing the thing in so si ular @ 
point of view that he is ethethyobdos 
founded. His remark was, ‘That 'this 
man—this being—that he was a man 
of many sins.’ ”’ 2: Olay 

“You are not deceiving me,” said I, 
“but can vouch for the correctness of 
the deposition—the accuracy of the 
statement; this is no trick to satisfy 
some frivolous argument ?” 

“It is truth in all its reality,” he 
answered, “you may depend upon it. 
Place but a microscope to your hand-. 
nail, and you will discover something 
monstrous in it; indeed, put the picture 
in the right light, and the defect or 
blemish is found instantly. But aie 
me a pencil, let me sketch us as we 
stand, you shall acknowledge the like- 
ness; but it is not more like than thi 
history—that mental delineation, is like iy ‘ 
—come, Montelle, you may know it-—_ ¢ 
is like me.” fag ee 

“ It is yourself, then—likely enou hl 
The man of many sins (probable a 4 
deed!” I cried, well pleased that my _ 
secret surmise—my inward suspicions, — 
—were so well authenticated, and per- “ 
haps established beyond a doubt. a 

“ Assuredly,” said he, “you know | 
me to be a good kind of fel ow—you N 
may find me as bad as the worst. 
However, absolve me if you can. Tt et 
defy—set at nought—your priest. 
hood.” yaa 7 

This indecorous speech sufficiently S 
evidenced that his tenets were slack as _ 
regarded certain prescribed rites. or at 
ceremonies of the Romish worship; _ 
and it was replied to by a strict exor- 
dium of religious tendency. Bor. 

“I may possibly aid you in your 
search after peace of conscience,” saidI. 

“Tt is no search of mine,” he an- < 
swered. “But you will findaremark— 
some passage written by this priest—at 
the end of the manuscript. It appears 
to me rather casuistical—a stretch upon 
the duties of conscience rather incom-_ 
prehensible. But read it; you have 
my full consent.” paths Geel > 

«But how,” I inquired, “how came 
you to take the trouble of writing this — 
—these memoranda?” — Pete 
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«The priests,” said he, “are blind 
when they, please—have. sight when it 
suits them. None could, or would under- 
stand what was meant by my relation 
of the facts?” 

I smiled, in my turn. It is needless 
to say that I perused the history, and, 
viewing it, somewhat in the light of a 
confession, gave ghostly and spiritual 


CHAPTER 1. 

The meridian sun of summer was 
burning brightly. The sloping roofs 
of the houses, and the pavements of the 
streets of the city, reflected back its 
heat with overpowering intensity ; and 
wherever the green freshness of verdure 
was visible, whether in the lovely tree 
that rose over the dead wall, or in the 
stunted shrubs that graced the windows, 
that rigid and motionless growth per- 
vaded it, which stirs not to the breeze 
nor rustles to the silence, but exists in 
the quiet calm of uninterrupted nature, 
as if utter inanimation dwelt among the 
leaves and was the peculiar gift of all 
things. Silence, indeed, was in the air 
nor whispered of her whereabout. The 
public avenues were deserted, and the 
dusty pathways echoed with no passing 
tread ; no sound was heard, save where 
some caged bird of the forest trilled his 
wild notes in memory of the woods he 
left behind him. Above-head the skies 
were all unveiled, empty of clouds, and 
thrown open in vaults of unmeasured 
space, whose airy depths the light might 
search but never fathom. It was the 
opprmve warmth of summer noon- 
tide. 


In yonder house darkened up from 
the day-light, where the level ray of 
sunbeams streamed through the closed 
shutters and threw a golden line across 
the darkness, to heighten the deep shade 
of the apartment, was seated the next 
Pa ag | heir of the family of Frank- 
ford. His first sad mood. of grief had 
pesed away, but notwithstanding this, 

e had not quite parted from the spirit 
of paternal iva asic had just now 
gone from him. The rising tear was, 

owever, strangled in its channel; he 
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comfort as the ritual of our religion 
authorises. But in this instance, ac- 
cording to my judgment, the formula 
of prayers, or comforts of holy consola- 
tion, were found somewhat insufficient. 
Ido not remember that he was much 
advantaged by either my instruction or 
advice; but the sacred law is open 
unto all. 


flung himself hastily away from all ap- 
pealing memories, and bade the past be 
forgotten, and striding to the further 
end of the room, like one impatient of, 
or averse to the infliction, he threw 
open the glass door and looked out 
upon the gardens: but nature said no- 
thing to him ; herbs, plants, and trees 
were but accessory to that world of liv- 
ing death which was around him; he 
sighed and turned to other thoughts. 

He was the eldest, and left sole pro- 
tector of his fatherless brothers and 
sisters, and as the broad sun looked 
down upon him, he might well seem the 
fitting representative of the worth and 
honesty of the being just then de- 
parted. 

Leonard Frankford was yet in early 
manhood. His fair and open forehead 
and clear blue eyes, his intelligent fea- 
tures and majestic stature were his fond 
mother’s pride; while his worldly ways 
of wisdom and sagacious knowledge of 
men, had led even his father sometimes 
to applaud the being whom nature had 
ordained as his first-born. He was now 
to verify the hopes entertained of him, 
and how the various duties that he was 
called upon to exercise, and all their 
omnifarious difficulties were now to be. 
overcome, was one of the many ques- 
tions which might well occur ; but as he 
leaned then in the sun light, other more 
singular meditations engrossed him. 

le was the eldest son ; he was in fact 
the heir; bound, therefore, to perform 
his part justly, in such a way as should 
not derogate from his previous cha- 
racter ; besides, his mother was indis- 

osed and depressed with grief, his 
A was some years younger,—the 
task devolved on him and him alone. 
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“ You will be their protector in my 
place, my son,” and he repeated the 
words spoken by his dying father, “the 
prop of my household, the guardian of 
my children. There, there will be found 
the memorandum of all my wishes, the 
paper called my will.” 

But Frankford whispered not where 
the will was to be found, this was the 
great secret confided to him; strange 
that he should hug this mystery, and 
hold it to him as something not to be 
revealed, but so it was. The words 
were registered and remembered, when 
the last earthly adieu was forgotten. 
And yet he was impatient, decidedly 
so, to see and read this paper, for the 
sole purpose also of knowing the pros- 
pects of those belonging to him, that he 
might rest assured of their welfare. 
With folded arms and steady step he 
paced up and down and backwards and 
forwards; his brow was contracted, col- 
lapsed into wrinkles, it might be sup- 
pressed feelings, and what if it were 
not? 

Meanwhile, in the deeper shade of 
the room another figure was seated ; it 
was Walter Frankford, the younger 
brother. 

With the earnest look of deeply- 
rooted passions, dark eyes surcharged 
with tears, dark locks tangled by ges- 


tures of smothered emotion, he sat look-. 


ing upon the surrounding obscurity as 
something congenial to hie woe, only 
because it suggested no thought of con- 
solation. At last his gaze was fixed 
upon the golden line of sunshine fall- 
ing through the chink of the shutter, 
and then the sun-motes, like sands of 
living light, were passing to and fro, 
and as they came and went, they seemed 
to give some image to his mind, which 
awakened all its dormant energies, for 
he suddenly folded his arms upon the 
table, and stooping upon them, wept 
both long andloud. The noble person 
of Leonard, his popular character among 
their acquaintance, his manners full of 
tee confidence, had made him the 
avoured and chosen son of his parents, 
but it was not for this that Walter could 
cease to lament ; he—energetic, impas- 
sioned, cursed with the truth of feeling 
and laden with the fulness of affection, 
he could afford to shed tears that were 
wrung from his inmost soul. 
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His brother, as if impatient of, and 
inwardly agitated by this natural burst 
of sorrow, passed through the’ glass 
door and took his way down the wind- 
ing paths of the wuriels where he was 
soon lost to the view. Here in a cool 
arbour, where silence only kept him 
company, while supposed to be involved 
in the mournful contemplation of his 
late loss, Leonard Frankford, with fore-_ 
sight well becoming him as a man of 
the world, argued the expediency of 
certain measures to assist the prosperous 
fortunes of those belonging to him, and 
ultimately ensure his own. He knew 
and felt that he must not submit to in- 
active dependence, that the great world 
was before him, that wealth was to be 
acquired, and though his family were, 
doubtless, secure of an adequate com- — 
petency free from his interference, yet 
certainly his counsel and advice would 
be taken, and how much better were it 
if all parties had been left to his dis- 
posal, for he had an interest in their 
future welfare, and every intention of 
befriending them. He considered it, 
until he wished that the day were well 
sunk down, to leave him free to act’as 
further thoughts might direct him. 

The hasty glimpse of the very pretty 
figure of a young girl seen through tl 
trees, in the far shade of the room 
where Walter was sitting, now led him 
into far other and more pleasing medi- 
tations. Mary Sewell was his cousin, 
and some years younger than himself, 
and he certainly liked her and was in 
love with her, or,—but people also did 
remark that Walter was attached to her, 
and to be sure she was given to blush- 
ing at his—aye, indeed — at the 
proach of either of them, but here 
he was lost in the perplexity of 
thought. a) 

As the day passed away, however, 
and the wants of natural appetite needed 
to be satisfied, the customary meals 
were placed on table, but Léonaed 
Frankford did not appear ; he was in- 
sensible to the calls of hunger, too 
deeply involved in miserable thoughts 
to heed it. His family were awed into 
new depression at his absence, he/was 
seen roaming amid the trees in solitaty 
reverie, and ap ‘atly no solicitation 
of friendship could wean him from ‘his 
misanthropic seclusion. His > friends 
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were all anxicty, the head was shaken, 
the eyes were upcast, his generous na- 
ture was only too full of the weakness 
of sensibility. 

When the day was well nigh gone 
and the twilight approaching, this dear 
brother came from his retreat, and 
sacrificing his own selfish feelings to his 
usually just consideration of others, ex- 
erted himself to restore tranquillity, or, 
by the display of that necessary self- 
possession requisite in one answerakle 
for the safety and peace of those com- 
mitted to his charge, he revived the 
confidence that they had ceased to feel, 
and, by his seemingly tacit belief in 
their renewed content, soothed the 
heavy afflictions that pressed on them. 
But his suavity and benevolence were 
proverbial, and this conduct only came 
up to the expectations entertained of 

im. 

But Leonard Frankford was subdued 
by the inward voice of duty, for duty 
is the principle that carries into effect 
the first impulse of affection, and the 
existing good by which this life is 
held together in every circumstance : 
and his mind suggested such excellent 
defence of this new-born theory, that 
in the falsehood and plausible sophis- 
tication of human nature, he really be- 
lieved that he felt its incumbent rights 
and prevailing influence. In this de- 
sirable supposition the sun of that day 
went down, and as the evening drew in 
the family separated, but Walter still 
lingered behind. 

“I’m thinking, Leonard,” said he, 
with the broken utterance of sup- 
pressed feeling, “surely my poor mo- 
ther would be comforted by the—by the 
knowledge that there is a will, and—” 

* It must be sought for at our 
leisure, not under this present agi- 
tation,” replied the other. ‘ Indeed, 
thus early, it implies a want of pro- 
priety—of delicacy—you understand 
me;’ and after a lengthened pause, 
he added, “ but how came you to 
know, Walter,—to know of the will— 
that—that there was one?” 

This hasty int tion was fol- 
lowed by an interval of silence, ere 
Walter Frankford. replied;. for it 
seemed that some nameless, indistinct 

suspicion crossed him. “ Some time 
ago, he—my father,” he uttered at last, 
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“< pointed it out to me in his escrutoire, 
and he—he bade me remember that it 
was there, whenever it should be 
wanted.” 

«Time enough, ie time enou; 
to find it then, good Walter,” cried hi 
brother. “ Not so anxious either to know 
what we possess, friend Walter ;” and 
the impatient irony of his language was 
heard, the flashing light of his looks 
were seen, as his tall figure rose ma- 
jestic in the shade of twilight, and 
towering far above the muscular but 
lesser growth of his brother. Walter 
knit and clenched his fists by his side, 
and his dark features gleamed athwart 
the moonlight which poured its. ra- 
diance into the still open window. But 
he stood motionless and said nothing. 
As he turned away, one of the distant 
trees waved to the wind, and he nodded 
in return, as if it almost had some con- 
nexion with the secret nature of his 
thoughts ; but the glance that passed 
between them, because it was not to be 
explained, was not, therefore, unintelli- 
gible ; it was doubt and certainty, sus- 
picion and confidence, enmity and 
friendship blended together, and_ its 
very no-meaning made it arn 
understood. At last, as Walter sun 
into reverie, Frankford approached 
him. “ Forgive me, dear fellow,” said 
he, “ you know the state of my mind, 
let us be friends. Besides, it is neces- 
sary that we combine in the protection 
of those left to our care. Come, 
Walter, you have forgetten it?” 

“ Quite ; this is no time to quarrel, 
certainly,” was the faltering reply, and 
in some agitation he held out his hand. 
The other took it eagerly, urging his 
early departure to rest as necessary to 
recruit his strength exhausted by this 
violence of feeling ; and the manner of 
his counsel made it taken in good part, 
and presently Walter retired, leaving 
the other to the occupation of his own 
thoughts. 

As the night grew dark, lighter and 
more light was his conception of all 
that might—that must be done, or once 
omitted, the opportunity might never 
occur again of benefitting himself so 
little at the expense of others. Did he 
not seek to do them service ? were his 
intentions for an instant to be doubted ? 
was not his fortune too intimately con- 
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nected with their’s for the firm honour 
of his purpose ever to be questioned ? 
Undoubtedly so; there was confirma- 
tion of this even in the curiosity and 
natural interest which instigated him 
to meditate this action. But while em- 

loyed in these internal arguments, he 
himself closed the shutters and shut out 
the starry testimony of night ; and call- 
ing for the lights, whose artificial beams 
suited him still better, he gave orders 
that he should not be disturbed, and, in 
the very room where he was sitting, 
prepared to commence the search after 
the document necessary to the eluci- 
dation of the fortunes of those con- 
nected with him. 

Slowly and frequently he paced 
across the room, often and again he 
halted on his way before he could make 
up his mind. But the silence of the 
household now told him that the family 
must be gone to rest, that he had 
nothing to fear from any beneath its 
shelter, and he listened again to -be 
sure of this. 

And yet what was it but seeking for 
the will—preparing the willthatit might 
be nigh at hand when it was wanted ; 
and what was more natural? And who 
had better right than he—he who was 
not only the heir but the avowed 
guardian of his family ; who had better 
pretence of being the one destined to 
find it, or to whose care it had been 
bequeathed? Again, what was the 
will ?—nothing but the written wish and 
dying testament of one departed, and 
all very well it was so; but was it even 
then any better or more valuable than 
any other sealed packet, paper, or stray 
document ?—assuredly nothing better. 
And with this conclusion his doubts 
were ended. 

He walked calmly across the apart- 
ment, lifted the desk from its accus- 
tomed place, carried it to the table, and 
deliberated another instant before he 


. drew forth the key. The decision of 


the action clipt that instant ere it..was 
gone; and the key paltered with the 
wards of the lock which it so well and 
excellently fitted. Frankford placed 
the lights close together before him ; he 
knew not how it was, but his fingers 
Snsabled papel a the opening. But 
straightway the hinges to the 
Son pelea cr 


touc d was raised, and he looked 
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confidently ,about, him... ur had 
no necessity of extenuation ¢ _NO.eX+ 
cuse for fear ; he dived his hands am 
the papers, his searching glances, 
upon it, and it was yee aa 
laid deliberately on the table, before 
him. Just, as slowly and in as perfect 
security the papers, were. re-arraD, 
the desk re-locked, and placed in its old 
situation, wisrbi 
And what difference was there in 
the change? the lights neither burnt 
black nor blue, but seemed, as 
thought, as clear as ever ; the box. 
held the will was precisely the same.as 
usual—that repository of secrets was 
secret still; and the silence was not 
oracular with tongues to tell his action ; 
and he smiled wanly, but he smiled. 
Indeed, what cause for all this? The 
phenomena of singular villany might 
stir remarkable agencies to its develop- 
ment ; but this desire to arrange thin 
for the future benefit of others—it coul 
provoke no interference of heaven or 
earth ; he defied the honour of his in- 
tentions to be for an instant doubted. 
But during these thoughts he c 
the will over and over before the light, 
with his elbows resting upon the table. 
The light showed something but not 


enough, yet it pointed out the gs 


him ; for at last, in his capacity of h 
of the household, he fairly broke 
seal and its contents lay open to his 
view. No breath of mouth nor effort 
of understanding was necessary ashe 
drew the meaning of the writing 
through his sight and to his very brain, 
where it lodged in indelible characters 
never to be effaced. agnaine 
Herein the items of a. moderate 
fortune were drawn together, and; ar- 
ranged by the testator, in so succinct a 
form, as that their due disposition and 
arrangement could never be mistaken. 
These provided .a settlement for. the 
mother and a sum of money, for; 
girls, proportionate and adequate to 
their present simple method of. liying:; 
bequeathing to his, brother and, 
joint partnership in the business,.and a 
residue of property. equal. to their, just 
expectations. + + aegtaie ane 
ut as thought is the shadow of all 
that exists, he is not belied in the,as- 
sertion that, the i 


_the, perusal. of this, paper 
induced thoughts. which it were,,not 
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well, ean to repeat. ‘It'is certain 
that the will of his father was sacred to 
him; at Jeast he believed it to be so. 


But there are many ae of doing the - 


satne thing, yet notwithstanding after 
all is done it is still the same as ever. 
And what more natural than that a 
man of talent and speculation should 
view the circumstance under an entirely 
different aspect? The business was 
growing and wanted capital to insure 
its success; his brother was yet too 
young to become partner in any such 
extensive concern ; his sisters had not 
attained the age to marry or enjoy 
euch sums ; his mother might be other- 
wise provided for; and what more 
could’ be desired? Meantime, when 
the fitting period had arrived, these 
sums should be each and severally dis- 
charged, paid to the right claimants ; 
but in the interim he might avail him- 
self of their use, and both the business 
and himself would. have profited by 
the arrangement. His brothers—they 
should want nothing; he would take 
good care they should not lose by the 
transaction, and he perused the will 
once more. 

It was dated some years back. He 
remembered to have heard it whispered 
that his father's affairs were involved ; 
he had been many months ill previous 
to his death ; the necessary dicbarse- 
ments might be found to exceed the in- 
come derived ; in fact, this very small 
funded property might be requisite in 
the settlement ; at all events, as a man 
of business, he was bound to see that the 
deed, rather than it should prove detri- 
mental to the interests of the family, 
should be destroyed. 

Frankford thought for a moment 
more, and gazed curiously into the hand- 
writing, and into the name of the tes- 
tator transcribed beneath. It was but 
a passing criticism of its merits. The 
witnesses to it were dead, or if not —— 

However, he crushed the paper coolly 
in his grasp ; tore it across, once; twice, 
thrice, and here'‘he again deliberated. 

" He was the executor, the sole guar- 
‘dian mentionéd there of his brother and 
his sisters ; in his hands’ their rights 
‘were Vested’; ‘their interest he was to 
consult, manage how ‘he’ could, and in 
thé best’ imaginable manner. And he 
‘would do So—to the word and letter he 
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would do it, and his honour was un- 
questioned—not to be suspected ; yes, 
he would perform his duty. 

He folded and refolded the torn frag- 
ments, and with cold, determined cal- 
culation of the issue, lifted them to the 
light. The flame caught them eagerly, 
and they burnt and dissolved gradually 
into unseen air; but though his fingers 
were scorched and singed in the de- 
vouring fire, though the decreasing 
spark seared and ate into his flesh, yet 
pain was felt as nothing in comparison 
of the destruction of this piece of paper, 
whose withered scroll or whitened dust 
bore witness to this deed. But no sooner 
was it destroyed than in complete satis- 
faction he renewed his contemplation. 

As Leonard Frankford still sat there, 
the candles waned down into the 
socket and deepening shadows fell 
around the room; but his keen gaze 
searched straight forward into the shade 
and nothing confronted the thought 
that was passing before his mental 
vision. At last, however, he was inter- 
rupted by, or became aware of, the 
presence of another light in the apart- 
ment, and he started guiltily ; but no, 
it was not so, his nerves were relaxed 
by the late occurrence, he looked up 
boldly ; it was his brother Walter, 
half undressed, and bearing the cham- 
ber lamp in his hand. 

His first idea was that he must have 
seen him destroy the—the paper—me- 
morandum, it deserved no better name, 
or perhaps the boy was walking in his 
sleep. However, had he seen—what 
had he seen ? 

«« Walter, is that you?” he slowly 
inquired. “ Upon my word you should 
not break in upon me in this way.” 

« I came to see if all were safe,” he 
answered. “I don’t know, but I've 
been tortured with a dream—strange— 
singular! I thought my father’s desk 
was broken open, and—and it was as 
well to know that all was right, Leo- 
nard. But as you are here all is safe, 
only you were in such dead trance I 

ight have almost gone away unseen.” 

Phe ‘two brothers regarded one ano- 
ther with real and assumed looks of 
sincerity which neither of them cared 
to explain. The movement of the other 
to depart at length aroused Leonard 
Frankford. 
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« Why, what o’clock is it?” asked he. 
“ You speak as if it were late.” 

“ Four hours ago since I went to 
rest, however,” said Walter, and his 
brother murmured something about the 
time passing quickly when involved in 
earnest meditation and followed him to 
his chamber. 

From that night, the true character 
of Leonard Frankford developed itself. 
He was the master not only of the 
house, but of the future fortunes of all 
within it. The family, indeed, regarded 
him as their worthy representative ; 
and he felt entire conviction that, as 
they depended upon him, so they must 
incur obligation by all he did; and he 
knew too much of the world and what 
it expected from him to act contrary to 
this suggestion. He was the most ex- 
cellent son and worthy brother ; and 
his surviving parent gathered consola- 
tion from him, as the industrious 
gleaner, after the full harvest is over, 
gathers together the last gifts of the re- 
maining season ; at least, this was her 
expression. 

But in the place pointed out by his 
father, Walter Frankford sought the 
will and never found it ; and through 
the house and in every probable recess 
was it hunted up, but no duplicate of 
its contents had been left behind ; the 
widow was apparently left portionless 
and the children dependant; and to 
this they were reconciled at last ! 

And to judgeimpartially, Walter both 
meditated and surmised, had his suspi- 
cions and his apprehensions, but he was 
both silent and secret, and was never 
known. to utter word of either. In- 
deed, proof positive is the only witness 
of truth, and that often proves false 
witness, and the brothers were well 
aware of this fact. But still they eyed 
each other with distrust. It seemed 
that Walter did so, it was certain that 
Frankford feared his brother, and al- 
most hated him. 

But Frankford now began to assume 
anew manner of behaviour. The man- 
ner of one who, though bent on per- 
forming the arduous task appointed 
him, wasnevertheless somewhat startled 
or afflicted by other responsibilities at- 
tached to it. It was whispered abroad 
that the debts could not be paid, and as 
no will was to be found, this almost im- 
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lied a certain want of | roperty. 
we involvement of ther circu 
was altogether so inex licable, 
Frankford would spare his 
explanation; meanwhile, the out- 
world spleased with his natural activi vin 
the execution of his business, app’ , 
his noble self-sacrifice and the a all 
firmness with which he threw him 
on the generosity of the creditors as the 
defender and protector of his family, 

But amid all this, Walter did not fail 
openly to express his amazement, re- 
curring again and again to this inces- 
sant topic. 

“ Strange, that we can never find the 
will,” he repeated, when they were 
seated again together, “ for after all 
my father said, I can never believe 2 
destroyed it.”’ 

“Strange, but nevertheless true,’ 
said the other, in an assured tone shld 
might well perplex the listener. “ But 
Walter, be content ; it will all turn out 
well, you may depend upon it.” 

** T depend on no such thing 
the answer. “If it were true, I would 
work for the family as well as any one, 
but my mother—no one credits it.” 

‘You see the accounts or you can,” 
said Frankford. “If you know that 
there is property, mention your autho- 
rity, I Shall be glad to hear it ;” and 
with a mysterious look of suspicious i 
quiry he questioned further, but t 
same inexpressive gaze of unc 
meaning answered him. 

“ T wantno witness but m oil aM 
son,” was the cold reply. “This tells me 
something is wrong. Worlds would T 
give to know the meaning of t 
dream, My father’s desk was robbed 
of the will—that was it. But who could 
be the robber ?” 

«You supposed that it was there,” 
said Frankford, “ and were wa 
of it. But rest content, I will make 
your fortune for you.” 

« My father's debts must—shall bé 


paid,” cried Walter. “In ‘common 
honour it must be done. What can we 
do, Leonard?” Sh ee 
« Nothing, nothing,” repeated Frank ated 
ford. “ There is no- denying ith 
died insolvent oxy ee ‘ied ‘intestate. 
« Impossible!’ sehood !"' 


Walter ; but Hoag cane raid 
his silence spoke u 
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and Frankford doubly detested him.— 
But the younger brother now set him- 
self to perform the laborious duties of 
the trade, and while he bent down in 
depression, Frankford rose pre-eminent 
above his supposed misfortunes. But 
not to detail it further, a compromise 
was eventually entered into, by which 
Frankford found himself in possession 
of the business and the world open be- 
fore him. He was, in fact, the popular 
and professed favourite, and one of 
those men of whom all men have a 
good opinion. 

And as for his dislike of Walter, it 
perhaps hardly existed, since, as the 
world goes, lurking aversion, dread, 
doubt, these are the petty apologies 
for hatred, or that nameless passion 
that stirs not openly, if it stir at all.— 
But not so, it is only the antithesis of 
love ; and not to serve is sometimes as 
conclusive as to injure boldly. And 
Leonard Frankford, perhaps, would 
take no trouble either way. 

However, it happened that among the 
persons whose fortunes were for the 
time being, involved and overelouded 
by the supposed insolvency of the 
late Mr. Frankford, there was a youn 
man, who, from his early childhood, 
had been committed to his guardian- 
ship, and who was known by the fa- 
miliar epithet of gay Tom Grainger. 
He was no ruminating animal, nor did 
he chew the cud of sweet or bitter fan- 
cies, but was one of those people who 
manage to live without thought or care ; 
borne onward in the high hilarity of 
exuberant spirits and admirable good- 
nature—an_ instinctive impulse which: 
runs the round of life in ceaseless mer- 
riment. 

But Tom Grainger was mightily 
sanguine, and moreover, was stanch in 
his courtship to Matha Frankford, the 
eldest daughter, And though left an 
orphan, and heir to a reputed property 
which had of late years fallen into the 
clutches of the law, being disputed by 
another claimant on the. plea, of Tom’s 
illegitimacy, yet notwitstanding. this, 
his buoyant spirits were as strong wings 
to ae him, he spurned, the chances 
of life, and Matha alone.was his existing 
thought. As the family recovered from 
its late shock, he was, the sunshine. of 
the day, for no day was, fair, without 
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him ; he was also the especial favourite 
of Walter, whose affection for his sister 
extended to all she looked upon. 

Frankford, at the first glance per- 
haps, had not put the feather-weight of 
this young man’s destiny into the scale 
with that of those connected with him. 
It may be supposed that he had forgot- 
ten it, or he had left it out as something 
of no value. However, all this was 
matter of after consideration, and under 
altered circumstances, it now came be- 
fore him ; but even he himself scarcely 
knew how to adjudge it. It was sub- 
ject of much secret doubt, unsuspected 
by Grainger, who had now reached the 
same high flight of gaiety usual with 
him. 

“I suppose you know,” said Frank- 
ford, looking up from his desk as Tom 
descanted on the happiness of married 
life—« I should think you must guess 
that there will be no marriage ‘portion 
with my sister ; not now, at least?” 

« Just know it so well, that I shall 
marry her directly we gain the lawsuit,” 
said Grainger ; “ and Walter shall come 
into business with me to keep me in 
check, for fear I should run away from 
myself as many a wise fellow has done 
before me.” 

«“ You may not win the lawsuit even 
now,” remarked Frankford coolly— 
*« Some quibble, some difficulty may in- 
terrupt and end it, aye, much earlier 
than we imagine.” 

“Nay, not very probable either,” 
said he. “We have got the certificate 
of my dear mother’s marriage, and that 
is all that was wanted, man.” 

* All is sometimes nothing,” an- 
swered Frankford ; and fearing he had 
gone too far—‘“I know more of the 
world than you, Grainger ; however, we 
shall see.” 

“Croaking ravens remember where 
the dead carease lies,” said Tom ; “ but 
I like the swallow because he brings 
spring time. So, to lovely Matha,” 
and as he departed, his absence revived 
this subject of debate with Frankford, 
which had already employed no incon- 
siderable skill me involution of argu- 
ment. 

Judging as a rational individual, he 
did not consider his father had been 
justified in undertaking the part of pa- 
tron to the needy, or defender of the 
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rights of one, who possibly had been 
bequeathed to his care with nothing 
but an imaginary property; for dis- 
puted heritage was no heritage at all, 
at least not so in his opinion. Cer- 
tainly, his father’s prosperity in life had 
been entirely owing to the generosity 
of old Mr. Grainger, but there was a 
time when such debts—these mere ob- 
ligations of sentiment—should cease ; 
and that time was, at all events, now 
come. But why follow him through 
all the sinuosities of a controversy where 
self-love was the principal disputer ? 
In truth, the sum of money wanted to 
carry on the lawsuit might be useful 
to his family ; the venture was opposed 
to prudence, he must be sure the cause 
would be successful before he risked 
more upon it. But there was still the 
true reason, which he concealed, even 
from himself. 

Such, however, was the nature of 
his thoughts, when interrupted by the 
entrance of the attorney employed on 
Grainger’s side. He arrived at the 
quick pace of one who deemed himself 
about to close a wearisome transaction. 
Frankford eyed him, and Snacks re- 
turned the inquisitorial gaze ; but at 
length, they were seated together. 

« Well, sir, Mr. Frankford,” said he, 
“the thing goes on swimmingly. The 
certificate of marriage, you see, was 
everything ; and why, we shall get 
Master Grainger clear at last. He car- 
ries the day, sure enough.” 

“You think so,” said Frankford, 
apparently involved in his own affairs. 
“Tam glad of it—very glad to hear 
that all is right. But in what position, 
pray, do—do we stand?” 

“A sure case,’ said the other ; 
«that is, unless some extraordinary 
occurrence, or proof, or argument 
should, might — may —come out at 
last.” 


«“ We are not in a situation,” ob- 
served Frankford slowly, “ to — to 
stand the brunt of accidents. If—if 
Grainger be ousted—if. Indeed, the 
circumstances of my family, you see— 
an unpleasant situation ; but—you must 
guess =f meaning.” 

“ Oh! if you want, sir, to swamp it,” 
exclaimed Snacks ; “if pl ser gen- 
tleman’s finances run something short, 
you know well, sir, it is a mere mat- 
ter of business—of—of mental juris- 


promise—civil arrangement — m 
agreement.” , 
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“IT wish we could come to some sti- 
pulated terms,” said Frankford. “ Such 
agreement as might benefit my young 
friend, and put an end to further in- 
convenience or dispute.” H 

« There will be my expenses, to be 
sure,” hinted Snacks, “ and the fees 
to the counsel, and it must be a fair 
one. The thing is. though, we may 
quit our sida of defence and get 
nothing by it.” : 

“ That must not be—no—it must 
not be,” replied the other; “ for many 
reasons, we must arrange it otherwise. 
Then, your charges— the payment, 
Snacks, must depend on the issue; not 
but what I am in honour bound — 
consider myself responsible for them, 
but—” 

«I know you, sir, a most honour- 
able man,” said the attorney, shaki 
his head. “ A man to keep abreast wi 
the world, if possible. Now, I do think 
that this might be managed; that 
Master Grainger might get something, 
and neither you nor I the worse for it. 
That is, if you will give it up at—at + 
the moment of victory.” ’ } 

“It would be a pleasant thing to | 
come off triumphant,” said Frankford, 

“ but the money—the chance of loss — | 
the charges ; but you—you shall beno \ 
loser.”” 

« The business may close as you 
will,” said Snacks, ready to close with 
any thing. “ The opposite party have 
money to back them; it may prove a — 
tough dispute. Shall we hear their 
terms, sir, eh ?” 

«Yes; yet—no— but— yes,” said 
Frankford, “ there can be no harm in 
that. We can but reject them and take 
our own way, and we shall have the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that’ we have 
done the best.” 


“« My payment is matter of pret : 
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there was a purpose to be answered by 
it. 

Yes, no one had a right to further 
the future prospects of others, either to 
his own detriment or to that of those 
about him, and particularly when the 
rty opposed—the opposite client—was 
$ peculiar friend, or might be so—a 
man who might benefit him hereafter, 
whose wealth made even their acquaint- 
ance desirable—who would, also, take 
in good part that concession which he 
knew must originate in Frankford him- 
self; who would, indeed, understand 
that he owed him something for his 
conduct in the affair, which arrange- 
ment was not opposed to his friendship 
for Grainger. There were no absolute 
proofs of his right to the money; on 
the contrary, much doubt of it, or why 
this litigation and dispute? Grainger 
was also too young to marry; it was 
only common prudence that the young 
people should be separated ; and gay, 
prodigal, and generous as he was, no- 
thing could be expected but ruin, or 
that which no brother could witness 
unmoved. He would certainly procure 
the youth something, meantime they 
must learn to forget one another. 

But Frankford, he had himself ob- 
served the looks of the plaintiff, Mr. 
Thompson, this man whom he so ho: 
to propitiate, turned towards his sister 
Matha. He was undoubtedly many 
years her senior, but money reconciled 
all things; and he himself—why—he 
was performing his duty, his impera- 
tive, necessary duty as a brother, as an 
affectionate brother. This man would 
marry his sister, she would marry his 
wealth, what more desirable ? 

In the interim, however, the preli- 
minary negotiations were being made 
with the party in question, to. whom 
the opinion and wishes of Frankford 
had been detailed, and of course he was 
not backward in offering such terms as 
might essentially avai] himself, though 
they promised no extraordinary advan- 
tage to the person thus thrown as it 
were into his power. At a later period 
than the hopes of Frankford antici- 

ated, the attorney again appeared, and 
having repeated ores pal expenses, of 
urthe r prosecuting the oregone action, 
having ey done this, in order to 
sound the present opinion or intention 
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of his employer,) he, without further 
proviso, began to state the excellent 
terms which he was now enabled to lay 
before him. 

“« The sum is small—too small,” mut- 
tered Frankford on the first exposition 
of the case. “I must not have my 
young friend entirely sacrificed. Why, 
it will scarcely pay you.” 

“ Why, certainly, it is little as an 
equivalent for the whole,” said Snacks, 
“ but it’s a high price for smothering 
the affair ; and it covers my expenses 
twice over.” 

“ What do they say to it?” inquired 
Frankford, with some solicitation. “ Do 
they think we act honourably by them 
—are they pleased? The terms are not 
hard, think ye?” 

* Oh! he applauds your good sense 
and conduct in the affair,” cried Snacks 


eagerly. “ He hopes that it will on an 


end to all animosities—be the begin- 
ning of friendship—and so on. And, 
Mr. Frankford, if you can speak a word 
for one there—” 

“ T will—I will,” interrupted the other, 
falling into renewed reverie: for he 
remembered that Grainger was Walter’s 
friend, whereas this man would be his 
friend—his tool—his anything by turns. 
In fact, he was gaining something— 
losing nothing. 

Then, by this step, he was to secure 
the future goodwill and services of this 
Mr. Thompson, the union of their in- 
terest, indeed, that something that now 
he most desired. But why resort to 
other argument? he closed the transac- 
tion then and at once, and, as Snacks 
quitted the apartment, he decided on 
his next system of conduct. He had 
secured a powerful friend in the fur- 
therance of his future views ; he could 
not afford to risk money; he had, there- 
fore, doneall he could or Grainger; and, 
in real truth, he had acted as every other 
man in the like case would have acted. 

While yet he reflected thus, the two 
young men, arm in arm, entered the 
office ; and, as Grainger must be got 
rid of as soon as might be, now was 
the time to end his anxiety. Perhaps 
some lingering feeling of jealousy to- 
wards Grainger had actuated Frankford 
throughout this affair, some lurking 
dislike on his own side, or suspicion of 
an aversion felt towards himself. Or 
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was it that he was content to, injure 
Walter through this injury done to his 
friend? But. certainly an inordinate 
assumption of philosophic indifference 
was betrayed in his manner. 

“Why, this lawyer tells us the law- 
suitis done with,” said Walter hastily ; 
and in his gaze the flashing of anger 
mingled with the jealous glance of sus- 
picion. He seated himself immediately 
opposite to Frankford. 

« Some delay, I suppose,” said Grain- 
ger. “ These lawyers live upon delay 
as other men on certainty.” But as he 
spoke he leant against the back of Wal- 
ter’s chair, and bent the cane he carried, 
till the two ends reluctantly met toge- 
ther—an action somewhat expressive of 
the averse manner of his speech. 

«I am sorry to say so,” said Frank- 
ford leisurely. “ But, my dear fellow, 
there is no money to carry us on; our 
funds are exhausted; what is tobe done?” 

“Do as my father would have done,” 
cried Walter. ‘He would never have 
seen Grainger wronged. Besides, many 
things might be done, Leonard.” 

“No, no, nothing. It is done, we 
are done—done up,” said Grainger, 
with a kind of agitated gaiety. ‘“ Good 
will is not to be bought. ‘Then, the 
honour of my mother is of no conse- 
quence to any but myself; or possi- 
bly the certificate, since it is found, is 
proved as worthless as—as perhaps she 
was.” . 

“I should be glad to do anything in 
my power,” cried Frankford, rather un- 
prepared for anything like feeling; “but, 
for heaven’s sake, consider the fortunes 
of the family are at stake: my affairs 
are involved, and money is necessary to 
us ; the declining health of my mother, 
the girls growing up; in fact, Grain- 
ger, if you think as a man—a friend— 
I ought to defend you to the verge of 
ruin—eyen to the destruction of those 
who are dear to me; if—if you think 
it would be just. There—I am ready 
to—to do it,”’ and, lost in the emotion 
of this eloquent appeal, he said no more. 

“T have. heard my father remark,” 
interposed Walter after a pause, “and 
you know it, Leonard, that he owed 
everything in life to the friendship of 
Grainger’s father. . A debt of gratitude 
is, at all events, a lasting one.’ 

“ Tush, tush, never mind that ; it is, 
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all over,” cried Grainger.,, “P: 

may be bankrupt, you know, or a hun- 
dred things. Ah! if you calledon poor 
Tom Grainger to discharge his ¢ —" 
- “Tom, my dear fellow,” said Frank- 
ford, “it is to be hoped that you are not 
suspicious of my intentions towards 
you. Itis impossible you. can, be so. 
Indeed, there is no thought, nor action, 
nor advice, that my mind dictates, but 
it is the spontaneous impulse of sincere 
friendship for you. _We are, in b 

of bringing the thing to. a compromise, 
and I have the certainty of procuring 
you the means of livelihood.” 

“No compromise in such a case as 
this can be consistent with honour,” 
said Grainger. ‘ My mother’s name is 
more to me than this inheritance,” and 
he bent his cane backwards and for- 
wards till it broke in his grasp, and 
then, with an impatient laugh, he stood 
contemplating the accident. 

“ What is this offer? what is this 
compromise?” cried Walter, with the 
same persevering calmness of inquiry. 
* T should like to hear what the terms 
are that buy dishonour—mightily,” 

« They offer terms that will pam the 
law expenses, which in themselves are 
no inconsiderable difficulty ; and then 
there will be the residue for Grainger. 
In truth, we must do the best we can 
for him, and that is all we can do.” 

« All, indeed! but terms that never 
should be accepted by me!” cried Wal- 
ter indignantly, “not if I pined, died, 
starved on a dunghill; worked as the | 
lowest servant at the plough ; or, in the 
rags of beggary, with a begesr’s curse 
implored my daily bread of every pass- 
ing passenger.” AN athe 

«Better means of existence than 
those, friend Walter, any day,” said 
Grainger gaily, “and better means of 
dying too, when it shall please you; 
but, these terms I shall not accept.” 

«J, for my part, am convinced. 
many. men. bs take, the thing in 
hand,” said Walter, “even in_its, pre- 


sent state. There is every,proof; and, . 
Grainger, you must get redress.” 

«The worst of itis,” said, ‘rankford, 
calmly,” that Snacks, 
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*\Giig' to leave’ this ‘to’ ‘fatare: Considera- 
“tion, or the’ p ct of future success, 
_ Saoeane ‘circumstance would pre- 

| Vet the possibility, for this man’s debt 
-“nust be paid or you are liable to be 
‘sued for it, a situation certainly most 
” tinipleasaiit.” 

‘ “ °* Oh, this is the precise position in 
“which ‘we stand !” cried Grainger, with 
’*'the’same reckless carelessness. “Now, 
~ to be exposed on the scaffold, as long as 
~'the hatchet don’t fall, there is nothing 

: “infinitely unpleasant in it; and if it 

~*fall—but pshaw ! we must not sell our 
mother’s honour to pay an infamous at- 

y | ~ torney. say, worse bargains have 

; ‘been made, ’tis something like a villain 

: _ though to take it coolly.” 
j ' You shall not take it so,” answered 
i Walter, “here is false friendship or 
true enmity ! No, Grainger, I will take 

f “that certificate to every honest man in 

¥ this wide city, before this infamy shall 

é take place.” 
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**T fear we shall not have the oppor- 
= — tunity,” said Frankford, “the business 
must be closed at once—we must sub- 
Remember, Grainger, I am your 

} ’ friend.” 
A& friend with the heart of an ene- 
, my,” said Walter, doggedly. 
: * Walter, I forgive. You do not— 
~ never will understand my meaning,” 
» said Frankford, in agitation. 

! ' “Certainly, I do not,” said Walter, 
in the same equable tone; “ you for- 
get the dying wishes of my father, are 

" _ insensible of all the common principles 

| of human action.” 
iy ~~“ Noneed to quarrel, my dear bro- 
ther,’ said Grainger, “I am content 
_ that the case be given up, must get my 
_ living as I can and work to marry 
: “Matha. Come now, my friends, you 
*’ ‘shall not quarrel about me.” 

~~ © Wego to sleep and dream, and 
; _when we wake we find it is a dream,” 
said Walter, coolly: “I shall leave you 
"two to ‘settle it,” and, with indignant 
~’Tooks' fixed on his brother, he hastily 
withdrew. 
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means let it fly alone,” said Graiiger 
in his usual manner. No, I do not Zi 
wish you to serve me at the risk of 
those dearer to you than myself. Leo- 
nard Frankford, I must do as I can.” 

“You consent, then, to this arrange- — 
ment ?” asked Frankford, with the 
manner of one who would not be thought 
too hasty. 

«There is no other remedy,” said 
Grainger, with a laugh and a’ ‘sigh ; 
‘It is like the horse that loves oats but 
can’t get them. 1 suppose it must 
be as you say.” , 

“The best shall be done for you 
that we can do,” said Frankford. « I 
will procure you some means of exist- 
ence, and doubtless, when all comes to 
be paid off, we shall still find you worth 
something. You know, at least, that 
my situation is no better than your 
own.” ay 

“ Poor consolation that !” said Grain- 
ger. “It’s like telling a man who has 
lost his legs that you have only two to 
stand upon ; or the dying wretch, that 
you shall only live for twenty years. 
Lam not myself; settle it, Frankford, 
as you will.” 

“I need not remind you, Grainger, 
said Frankford, ‘‘ but suppose you cease 
your attentions to my sister, for a time 
—for poor Matha’s sake—until your 
prospects are settled or confirmed ; it 
will spare her feelings.” ; 

s Nothing more easy than to do it,” 
said he, in the same suppressed and 
broken tone of raillery; “it is but 
saying ‘ nay,’ instead of ‘yes ;’ the differ- 
ence between laughing and weeping— 
nothing at all to some people. How- 
ever, Frankford, for all the ae 
felt beneath this roof, I thank the 
givers of it, and you among them ; 
thank you for this last civility, friend- 
ship, kindness shown to me. I thank 
you from my soul ; you shall see that 
I will not forget it; remember my 
words, and good bye to ye.” And the 
careless but daring look of Grainger, 
the almost smiling indifference of his 
air, caused the scarlet colour to rise to 
Frankford’s temples, and the excited 
flush did not subside till some minutes 
after his departure. “Sey 

Well, it was well over. The money, 
whatever’ the amount, would pass 
through his hands as iene of 
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his father ; and let the lawyer take his 
bribe, for it was nothing more, some 
portion of it at least would, return into 
the family, by that subtle, accurate, 


and skilful method of calculation that» 


his correct knowledge in matters of 
business could both point out and 
render fitting. These sums, with proper 
management, would accumulate and 
discharge the arrears due to other 
= Thus, these debts would be 

isbursed ; in fact, they would drop off 
like fruit from the tree when it is full 
laden. While, however, raising the 
fabric of these pleasing fancies, Walter 
re-entered the room and seated himself 
with his usual composure. 

“Well, Walter, what have you to 
say?’ said the elder brother, “ I can’t 
have my time occupied ;” you know 
my necessary exertions in the support 
of you all.” 

“T only remark,” said Walter, as 
coolly as ever ; “and have come to tell 
you that Grainger appears to be very 
ill treated, talks of leaving us, is, per- 
haps, driven from the house. By my 
life! Leonard, he is not treated well.” 

“Whoever was, by your account ?” 
cried Frankford. ‘“ He has quarrelled 
with the place; wishes to go. But 
have done with your romance, Walter, 
and learn what is manly and proper.” 

“T am doing so,” said he, with the 
same deliberation ; “therefore, I have 
been to this lawyer, have gained pos- 
session of the certificate and other 
deeds on the plea of your wanting 
them ; and shall go to Burrows, my 
father’s old friend, and see if he will 
undertake it. It is not too late yet.” 

“Oh! a short journey of a hundred 
miles and without money,” said Frank- 
ford, “ and without introduction. Why, 
you must be mad, Walter.” 

‘Perhaps so,” he replied, “ but never- 
theless, I shall start to-morrow morning 
on foot. I shall tell my mother I am 
going, but not why, because it might 
grieve her. So, good bye—and wish 
me luck.” 

Before an answer could be given, 
and heedless of all expostulation, he 
was gone; but Frankford relied on his 
acquaintance with men in general, and 
decided that the expedition would be 
useless, an eccentric attempt that would 
meet with no encouragement. By the 
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Fie My the following day, Walter had 

Let it be known, however, that it 
is sufficiently easy, without expressin; 
the thing in measured phrase, and als D 
simple in its management, to eject fro 
your house anything or any one whon 
it may be convenient for you no longer 
to shelter ; and especially if you grow 
impatient of their presence. There is 
a nameless silence that is full of mean- 
ing, and your very hospitality, in this 
instance, speaks for itself, Before some 
few days were over, Frankford per- 
ceived that Grainger’s circumstances 
were explained to his sister, though the 
part that he had taken in the trans- 
action was quite unsuspected, and the 
family expostulated, but then his ex- 
planation was all sufficient; and with 
the same gay, unconscious manner, 
Grainger at length mentioned the time 
of his leaving them, but the silence 
upon his own affairs and the cause of 
his absence, could only be attributed 
to his fear for Mrs. Frankford’s health, 
whose maternal partiality even bade 
her cling in tenderness around him to 
the last moment. paisa luo 

Grainger still laughingly whisp 
encouragement and ho e 4 though, 
after he was gone, Matha fainted away 
where she sat, yet it was the opinion 
of Frankford that such and such ex- 
citement must necessarily follow upon 
certain every-day events in life, and 
the emotion passed off and made no 
deeper impression, . 

“You shall hear from me in the 
course of a few days,” said Grainger, 
as he parted from him; “remember 
me to Walter, and tell him when he 
returns, that I have never forgotten 
his friendship—his brotherly love,” 
and as he sprang down the steps of th 
doorway, his voice trembled as he ut- 
tered this ; but it might be, and most 
probably was, produced by the haste 
and tumult of his departure ; but 
Frankford, as he waved his smiling 
adieu, the bland frankness of his ges- 
ture and all its inimitable airy 
dence expressed that amiable since 
of purpose to which neither. suspic 
nor doubt can easily attach. A fa 
venture might indeed be hazarded, 


whether Grainger himself did not think 
him one of pay abuts a 
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_ Now it is a truth in every-day life, 
and perhaps it were as well that some 
writers should know it, that a word— 
an expression, has oftentimes more 
meaning in it, than pages of prolonged 
discourse. Leonard Frankford was 
well versed in the science of this mys- 
terious art. It, therefore, soon got 
abroad that Grainger was imprudent, 
had retired from his friends to conceal 
his folly ; while the excursion of Wal- 
ter was attributed to the same kind of 
predisposition or eccentric deviation 
from ordinary conduct. These two 
instances of imprudence also served to 
enhance the credit of Frankford among 
his acquaintance 

Indeed, in his daily occupation, 
whether at mass, or at the public din- 
ner, in his own circle or out of it, it 
was his happiness to be the object of 
remark, and nothing was listened to in 
deterioration of his claims of universal 
applause. So regular in his attendance 
to business, correct in his payments, 
minute in trivial affairs, nothing but 
absolute necessity could have compelled 
him to the late settlement ; and there 
the matter rested. 

Meantime the house had lost its joy, 
for the faults of Grainger, if he had 
any, would have been too easily for- 
given; but his absence was so excel- 
lently turned to his disadvantage, that 
Mrs. Frankford at last became recon- 
ciled, conceived her son to be just in 
his decision, and herself discouraged 
him in his suit to her daughter. The 
delay of Walter’s return and a letter 
which gave no explanation of his con- 
duct increased perhaps this distrust, 
and it was determined that Tom Grain- 
ger must be discarded. The first even- 
ing he called, therefore, the news of 
the non-return of Walter, the uncivil 
reception of his friends, together with 
the assumed coldness of Matha Frank- 
ford, not only utterly discomfited him, 
but revealed at once the conduct likely 
to be adopted, and the peculiar situa- 


‘tion in which he was placed. 


It was the close of an early autumn 
afternoon, and the high winds seemed 
blowing together the deepening shades 


of night and hastening them into 


coming darkness, when Grainger, after 
mping with the younger children, 
re-entered the room where Matha and 
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Leonard Frankford were sitting, and 
for awhile his manner was more sedate 
than usual. ivtd 

“Well, I did not think, Matha, 
that you among the rest would — 
to me,” said he at last, in his naturally 
lively tone; but some have said, that 
on that day, his ways were strangely 
altered ; “1 suppose I may go hang, 
wear the willow, or play any other mad 
prank of the disconsolate lover! ‘Tom 
Grainger having lost his money may 
now afford to lose all else. That is the 
way of the world, and, Matha, perhaps, 
you are right.” 

“ No one can expect esteem whose 
conduct does not deserve it,” said she, 
with attempted composure. ‘ Your 
profligate habits and bad ways no one 
can approve.” Bt 

«« Exactly the precise and only ex- 
cuse that you could make,” © said 
Grainger, in the same careless strain. 
* Tt is the apology of all heroines of 
romance, a polite method of dismissal, 
and you have learnt it well. I thank 
you for it, for your generosity—since- 
rity—thank you once and for ever.” 

« T am sorry to be compelled to say 
it,’ she answered. ‘ You have my 
good wishes. I shall always remember 
with pleasure—” here she would have 
abruptly quitted the room, but Grain- 
ger es an effort to follow and Frank- 
ford put his hand upon the door. § 

« Now I would have sworn that girl 
had a heart, and soul, and feelings,” 
cried Grainger, almost laughing y; 
“ yet, my dear friend, I find a doll—a 
marble image ; a block of stone would 
suit the thought as well. But if she be 
unkind—many a maidis kinder. Well, 
farewell.” 

“Grainger, you must not go awa: 
thus,” interrupted Frankford. “ Cir- 
cumstances and eommon prudence re- 
quire that further intimacy between 
you should cease ; and let us — and 
trust that you will act honourably to- 
wards us, and—and indeed trouble her 
no longer.” 

“ Trouble! no, no, never again. It 
is the first and last time, Leonard,” he 
said. ** I am not likely to hold ice in.m 
bosom till it freezes me, nor play wi 
fire till it burns. I shall never return.” 

« Just what I expected from you,” 
said Frankford. “ Besides, you see 
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gentleman, a most respectable feilow, a 
man of property is about to advance, as 
we understand, and Matha sees what 
is reasonable and correct, is willing to 
listen, and—but Grainger, my dear fel- 
low, of course you comprehend me.” 


“Entirely so, nothing can be more ~ 


lain,” he replied. “ My dear friend, 

don’t want goading—spurring—lash- 
ing; no need quite to kick me out of 
the home of my boyhood ; it’s a labour 
of | supererogation—entirely unneces- 

toil,’ by my life!” and taking his 
switch, with an unblenching counte- 
nance’ and airy deportment, he was 
about to go, when bis looks were fixed 
on ‘the miniature of Walter hanging 
over the fire-place. 

« As like him as he lives,” said he. 
« Farewell, sweet fellow, we will meet 
right jollily when we meet again. Bid 
him remember me,” and tilting his hat 
before the glass, he arranged his frill, 
hummed a scrap of some old joyous 
tune, and went from the place as he 
was accustomed, when going for a soli- 
tary ramble to pass away the time. 

“ He takes it gaily enough, how- 
ever,” thought Frankford, and turning 
to the back window of the parlour, 
which commanded a view of the back 
lattice of the little single room where 
Grainger lodged, he sat down to reflect 
on the position of his own affairs and 
watch his return to his lonely chamber. 
Some strange and indefinable curi- 
osity urged him to this: a something 
for which he himself could not account ; 
but it was quite enough that it afforded 
amusement for the moment; and 
shortly Grainger appeared in the dis- 
tance, seated at his own open window 
as if for the self-same purpose of idle- 
ness ; for what other meaning could be 
given to it? 

And Leonard Frankford pondered on 
the late events, and well did be believe 
that no man could have acted’ with 
a more sound discretion, judgment, 
worldliness, policy, consummate address 
than he had done. Instead of risking 
money, he had gained it, at least it 
would be proved so in the end. He 
had lost a powerless friend and secured 
a rich one; had insured to his sister a 
prosperous marriage ; relieved himself 
of many unrewarded tojls ; and, besides, 
Grainger having his fortune to make 
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in life, would’ be nothing the worse:for'2 


this rebuff, but would learn to garner 
his small resources); in’ truth; it-would 

make him a man of the world; and? 
whom had he to thank but Frankford ~ 
for so desirable an acquisition as'thati” 
worldly wisdom which, sooner or later, © 
must always be valued ‘in its full estiso! 
mation. ttl 

But self-love is an excellent abetter 
of selfish actions. And the whisperings': 
of the wind, as it roamed freely’ on/its© 
way, and the murmuring of the ‘trees in” 
sighing answer, at length brought \in’» 
the darkness of night: but Frankford, 
bound by some indescribable  fasci- 
nation, still continued peering through * 
the dense obscurity in search of Grain=' > 
ger in the distance, and neither did he’ 
shrink from his scrutiny, nor retire from 
his post of observation. Frankford © 

erhaps partly repented the n ity, 
a he alled it of This conduct widen 
him ; but the thoughts that employed © 
Grainger, must ever remain an inscru+~ 
table mystery that is not to be exs” 
plained. 

But now the shadow of night fells 
over all things, and the hushed winds’ 
were silent, indicating that the hour of 
retirement had come ; and so dead dark * 
was the gloom around, that nothing® 
more was to be seen. Frankford’ re- 
tired into the light of the household, 
and passed the remaining hours in new 
and almost unaccountable abstraction 
of thought. How was it? he knew 
not how it was, but strangely le 
doubted, and willingly would he have’ 
known what Grainger was now doing: 

The family, however, was just about’ 
to go torest, when the loud summons at» 
the street-door startled them, for it was’ - 
one of those knocks which give inward 
cause of apprehension, seeming like the! 
forerunner of feav-and distress) §))\\%/* 

“It is Walter come home,” cried the 
mother: 1s Od Dged 

«Tt must be Walter ; ‘yes, it is he,”* 
repeated the rest. lt modot od ot cond 

Frankford himself went'to the door, 
and Walter appeared before them, pale,» 
haggard, and way-worn, covered ‘with 
dust, exhausted in body, wild in’ de» 
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greeted him -with the salutation, of wel- 
COMEIns of fir yy tie Hired are 

** Two days ago I received. this letter 
from poor . Grainger,” he . gasped, 
“ words) telling me that he had left 
his: early home, left us; that he was 
alone in—in one room, that he had no 
longer natural, or kindly. protectors, 
that—” 

** These are. the first steps of folly,” 
interrupted Frankford, coolly, and his 
mother bade her. daughters retire. “ It 
was deemed expedient that Grainger 
should no longer inhabit here. He has 
consented that it shall be so.” 

“I have seen this gentleman,” con- 
tinued Walter, “ he knows the state of 
the case, he will undertake it, he pro- 
mises that we shall carry the day,” and 
now he paused. “ But—O God! 
O God!” and here the ashy hue of 
death gleamed in his face, he became 
speechless and well nigh fainting, and 
Frankford and his mother looked on 
each other in all the biankness of true 
fear. 

I went to his lodging,” at last, he 
groaned. “ They told me he was up 
stairs. All was darkness—darkness ; 
nothing was moving ; no breath of stir- 
ring life. I called, but there was no 
answer.” 

« The young man has doubtless gone 
to bed—to sleep,” said the old lady, 
belying her pale and fearful agitation. 

** Of course he has at this hour,” said 
Frankford ; “nothing more probable.” 

** I fumbled and groped about,” said 
Walter, as if he did not hear them ; 
“ my feet slipped and puddled in a 
thick stream. I spoke again—again— 
again; no answer. I—lI fled here—’ 
anda deep pause ensued. 

» Frankford lifted the light towards 
the floor, his. brother’s shoes were 
stained, and, the whisper of ‘“ blood— 
it.is blood,” broke from him, and was 
heard too surely. He sprung from his 
chair and fled wildly through the streets 
back to the room that he had quitted, 
and, Frankford, following the entreaty 
of his mother, went after him, 

« Dark-was the night,—utter and dead 
darkness; but led) by the quickened 
faculty of hearing, Frankford pursued 
theecho of his brother's feet through 
the-streets, for in.his agony his speed 


was not swift, and he wandered out of. 
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the way from, that, place which he had. 
known from infancy. ~ » Noibatd 
“This. is the way—this way,” re- 
peated, Frankford. etal 
“I thought we were, going, about , 
Grainger’s property,” he answered, but _ 
he turned to the right road, and, on 
reaching the house instinctively sought , 
out that chamber which he had never 
but once before entered. 
“ Let us treat him civilly, now and, 
make no noise,” said he, as they crept . 
up the stairs together, for the house . 
was one of those dwellings whose en- _ 
trance is left n to many inmates, , 
and still in darkness they went gently, . 
forward, and pushed again the bed... 
room door, and listened foe some living 
sound to re-assure them, Pde 
“ Grainger, are you awake or sleep- 
ing ?” whispered Walter. “Oh, why , 
did you do it—why do it?” iinet 
“Is that you, dear Walter? I am, 
here,” said the voice. yowetit 
To Walter it seemed to give reviving | 
hope, but to Frankford it sounded of. 
the death sound, and he hastened to_ 
alarm the people of the house and + 
cure such help as might be needful, _ 
On returning there with alight, Walter | 
had entered the room and was beside 
his friend; but Grainger was weltering 
in his blood, flowing from two deep in- 
cisions in his bosom, and still it seemed 
that he breathed and lived to the dis- 
tracted senses of those near him. As 
they raised him up, however, and 
Walter held him in his support, the 
last light of intelligence passed through 
him, and he lifted his arms in the 
action of embrace. ‘ One word, dear 
Walter, dear friend,”’ said he. “ One 
can’t live in this world alone,” and with 
these words he smiled and died. 
But how the night passed and the 
day came is unknown, for day-light 
was dawning when at last Walter lifted 
the body to the bed; and sternly and. 
silently he contemplated it, and me- 
chanically began to clear it of the stains 
of earthly wounds ; but Frankford was 
employed far otherwise. On 
_On the table were two letters, on the 
ground lay the instrument with which 
he had committed the rash act ; Frank- 
ford took it up; it was the gardener’s 
pruning knife, which he must have 
secreted while playing with the chil- 
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dren on that afternoon.. Frankford 
came to his own conclusions, and. de- 
cided that Grainger had intended to 
destroy himself before, their last inter- 
view together, and therefore no blame 
or reproach could possibly attach to 
him. That knife alone was witness 
against anything that might be ad- 
vanced in corroboration of his injuries 
or the supposed effect that the late con- 
duct of the family might have had in 
inducing this deed of self-destruction. 
He thought another instant, and other 
reasons were only too easily sug- 
gested. 

Grainger had been, in fact, destroyed 
by the inordinate kindness of fortune 
itself. His own parents, for instance, 
had indulged him to excess. He had 
always known the free use of money 
and the delights of social intercourse ; 
now, if he had never been acquainted 
with this, he had never experienced its 
loss. ‘The weak and foolish regret, the 
sensitive and acute feelings that led to 
this last fatal error would then, indeed, 
have never been felt by him ; but he 
was the spoilt favourite of an absurd 
affection. % 

During these sagacious arguments, 
however, Frankford did not omit to 
give necessary orders, but was active 
and alert in going up and down be- 
tween the dwellings of the living and 
the dead, comforting those about him, 
or performing the most amiable part 
that man can well assume, and all with 
that philosophic and stoic endurance 
that most captivated and delighted those 
persons already struck with his charac- 
ter and conduct. 

But the grey dawn of morning had 
appeared, and no:sun shone in the hea- 
vens nor corruscation of brightness in- 
dicative of its presence, when Frank- 
ford returned to the scene of suicide.— 
There, in his distress, Walter was still 
sitting, with his arm under the head of 
thecorpseand looks still fixed thereon.— 

’ The light, breaking through the closed 
blinds, gave to the stained floor and 
furniture a darker shade than even the 
stain of blood had left there. That hue 
seemed almost reflected in deeper hues 
on the countenances of the two bro- 
thers. 

“ Yon rich fool may now marry Ma- 
tha, and no one shall gainsay him,” said 
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Walter ; and Frankford wondered how 
his designs should be thas familiar to 
one, who was supposed never to have 
uessed them. noitilfte tot 
“She will most likely not marry at 
all,” said he, sorrowfully. |. “ Poor fel< 
low, he was a generous creature.” y/o 
“Yes, he would not have sold:his: 
sister or his friend,” said Walter. “He 
was full of the humanity of nature— 
However—” svortes> 
“Come, don’t let us talk about it,” 
said Frankford. “ There the poor fel-, 
low lies, and let us hear what the world. 
will say of him ; he was but a suicide’ 
after all.” bas? yl 
“Silence your reprobate tongue!”: 
cried Walter; whispering fiercely, “the 
world will say what it will say, and not 
speak truth either. If some live with=» 
out feeling, others die with feeling; 
you act from principle, he acted from 
passion ; the future shall decide it.” 
“ The world shall take my actions as» 
it finds them,” replied Frankford.—- 
« At least they are done with the best’ 
— of other — oor saul 
“I thank you, and give ese 
name of villain,” da Bras e other; 
and the sun, suddenly breaking out, 
threw mysterious light into the cham= 
ber, the scene of death—was revealed _ 
before the day, and Walter said no” 
more. His brother presently quitted ~ 
the chamber, and he knew not why, 
but those few words were well re= 
membered. a alabe 
But Walter never quitted the scene — 
nor ceased watching there till his friend. | 
was consigned to the grave. On leav= — 
ing the burial ground and entering his 
home again, he said—* This is the first. 
sacrifice of selfishness and let it be the 
last.” But then the words of Walter 
were attributed to his morose, sullen, — 
sarcastic, eccentric disposition, and 
Frankford obtained the same. respect» 
and consideration among men as. here- 
tofore. pyro’ 
But now his mother took to her. 
chamber, her health fast sinking under 
the sorrows that beset her. ‘he pren 
tended imprudence of Grainger, ending) 
in his death, was the full period of hers; 
ief ; and when it shall be remembered | \- 
t the decay of his, body in the,earth, | 
was accompanied by, the) gradual de-" 
cline of her whom) he loyed,,.when; ite: 
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was seen that the girl’s thoughts were 
no longer with this world, it may be, 
at least, allowed that there was cause 
for affliction. 

After some weeks’ lingering illness, 
indeed, she allowed that her mind had 
never recovered the shock and humili- 
ation of the supposed insolvency of her 
husband, not to mention the defeated 
prospects of her children and her own 
destroyed hopes. In fact, according to 
the secret opinion of Frankford, she 
passed away, at last, as many younger 
and older people have done before and 
after her; but, at the close, her linger- 
ing tenderness towards Walter evinced 
that she did not leave the world in ig- 
norance or entirely deceived. 

But it is impossible to depict the pe- 
culiar manners that, during this period, 
were remarkable in Matha Frankford. 
She received the intelligence of Grain- 
ger’s death with singular calmness, or 
rather with that secresy of sorrow that 
says nothing. She tended the family 
during all its afflictions, watched over 
her mother, and was, to common eyes, 
so little changed, that there was no 
need to give her credit for any extraor- 
dinary sentiment or susceptibility of 
feeling. The brothers were equal ob- 
jects of attentive duty, and this caused 

er to bein some estimation with Frank- 
ford himself. 

After-events sufficiently proved, 
however, that she had loved Grainger 
with all the sincerity of woman’s af- 
fection ; but though Walter had given 
her a lock of his hair and some other 
little trifles of remembrance, yet it ap- 
pears that she bribed the servants to 
procure her something that he had 
worn about him while dying. One day, 
therefore, as Frankford was sitting be- 
hind the folding doors of the parlour, 
this desired relic was sent to her, en- 
closed by the lodging-house keeper. 
According to the customs of vulgar 
romance, it was precisely the last 
memento that should have been se- 
lected—it was a handkerchief dyed 
and steeped in his blood; and while 
still lying before her, Frankford ap- 
proached, alarmed ‘by her unusual 
silence. A frozen serenity was in her 
looks, but still she spoke not. 

«‘ How came this here?” asked Frank- 
ford ; “shameful! who brought it here?” 
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** Leave it alone, Leonard !” said she. 
“T thought it was so. It will serve to 
tell us how sweet natures may turn to 
bitterness at last, or reason change to 
madness.” : 

They never recurred to the subject 
again; but she gradually sunk away, 
being lost in a living torpor of indif- 
ference to all around her ; and still she 
performed her daily task of duty, while 
Frankford, engrossed in worldly con- 
cerns, neither remarked nor inquired 
how life passed away with others ; it 
was enough for him to know that it 
went well with himself. 

But now it was thought fit to hint, 
in the most placid and tender tone ima- 
ginable, that the business was so very 
unsuccessful, that there was no longer 
employment for Walter, and his time 
might also be more valuably occupied 
by becoming clerk to the late party in 
Grainger’s law-suit, by becoming clerk 
to Mr. Thompson—to ord’s 
friend. Then it was whispered, as not 
hopeless, that this man might become 
in time useful to him, in the relation of 
brother-in-law, by his marriage with 
Matha, their sister; and these benefi- 
cial results were not to be forestalled, 
but Walter was compelled to secede 
from his usual duties, because, in fact, 
it was necessary and fitting that he 
should have no further opportunity of 
knowing the real state of affairs, which, 
as they essentially belonged to Frank- 
ford himself, could in no way concern 
his brother Walter. 

At length, also, Frankford decided to 
reveal and explain to Matha the design 
that was in agitation respecting her ; 
and she was informed and smilingly in- 
structed of the propriety of her accept- 
ing this very advantageous offer of mar- 
riage, which afforded the admirable 
opportunity of settling herself in genti- 
lity and affluence for the rest of her life. 

He instructed her in the duty of com- 
pliance, and evidently expected her 
consent. 

“If Grainger was driven from his 
home for this,” said she, “it was a 
cruelty that shall fall heavy on him 
who inflicted it. Mention this no more, 
and let me at least believe that you 
were not that person.” 

But though these words passed be- 
tween them, there is an apparent 
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frankness, an indulgent method of com- 
pulsion, far more ‘unrelenting in its ef- 
fect than more violent measures of ob- 
stinate  self-will. Frankford intimated 
that it should—could—must be done 
and complied with, and the sister was 
too dependant to utter her positive ne- 
gative to the contrary. Then the 
pleasing, persuasive, half sarcastic at- 
tempts at raillery, and the brotherly 
kindness that will force and compel 
the reluctant into happiness so enviable, 
and his friends defended him in this 
prudent decision, while Matha calmly 
awaited the destiny proposed. It is 
true that she was altered, more re- 
sembling the dead than the living; 
but change of circumstances would 
change all this, and nothing could in- 
deed effect more good than this would. 

It was but a short period after this, 
that Matha put into her brother’s hand 
a letter, written by herself, wherein she 
expressed to Mr. Thompson her positive 
rejection of his suit, and the just causes 
of her refusal. 

“ This will not do, Matha, my dear 
sister,” said Frankford, in the kindest 
tone of expostulation ; “ you must ac- 
cept this man or you cannot—indeed it 
can no longer be afforded—you cannot 
all depend on my exertions ; you must 
do something for yourself. In truth, 
you must accept him. My father dying, 
you see, left you without a home.” 

“ T will then go and procure my own 
living,’ she replied, trembling; and 
before the words were well ended, her 
looks became wan and rigid, that dear 
hand that had performed all kindly of- 
fices, now, with the last faint stirring of 
animation, waved up and down as if it 
were the mysterious sign or warning of 
some impending ruin. It moved with the 
latent energies of life, as the boughs of 
some tender plants move pliant to the 
wind ; and ere the first horror of the 
action was comprehended, it fell lifeless 
by herside, even as the judgment, direct, 
of heaven falling on the misdeeds of 
Frankford. From her bed of sickness 
she afterwards uprose, but Matha was 
struck and palsied into premature an- 
nihilation, and the bloom of her youth 
never again returned. 

But this event appealed with no such 
meaning to the mind of Frankford, for 
he regarded it as purely accidental. 
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There was no connexion—no “union! of 
sympathies between the ‘heart and thet: & 
body ; it’ wae not sorrow for the fate of 
Grainger, nor anguish produced» poke 
the injuries that he had himself ed, bo 
that had caused this ; he was exempt! 
from all reproach, and. now’ he must‘o= 
provide for her. But as if it were'the >7 
just intention of Providence that~he o7 
should not have even this one act too” 
plead in his own ‘redemption; ‘it hap=) 
ened that a distant relation bequeathed = 
bel a small property, but still) sheresy 
sided with the family. ios daysl 
Nevertheless, however, Frankford = 
retained his character preseminent»in’ 
all domestic virtues, as one performing!’ 
all things for others and nothing for'* 
himself. This last sad misfortune, even, 
was not without its benefit to him, and /’ 
the apparent care lavished wpon’ his 
sister, and his considerate attention, was ~~ 
one of the many proverbial acts of” 
kindness which belonged to him, con+"> 
sequently his affairs flourished and were!’ 
prosperous, and he reared the family'in'! 
certain praiseworthy respectability; ande? 
besides, he was not without that gaiety © 
and love of company which wins upon © 
the good opinion of others, and where! 
that was to be gained he could both» 
spend generously and give freely) He= 
would do any thing, indeed, was’) 
likely to obtain its recompense, whether"! 
in ostentatious display or other worldly’ 
advantages. Such, in fact, is the easy!) 
credulity of men, that his true cha- 
racter was never suspected by his im=! 


mediate connexions, and that it w 
the knowledge of the world:is q 
remarkable. y witeur, 


For instance, let it recall to mind:the 
common deceptions practiced. How 
easy for the home tyrant to:changeinto!! 
the conciliatory acquaintance ;! forthe! 
naturally mean, selfish and unfeeling tov! 
be on occasion both generous, ‘lavish 1 
and sensitive; in the way of 
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was what is called.an excellent indivi- | thing legally appertaining to him. The 
" dual; and such.an one as this... (> _ free and careless airs of Frankford did 
| ‘ One of the peculiar motivesof Frank- | notavail him, for after several op’ ” 
t ford |for depriving his brother Walter » tunities lost and occasions disregarded, — 
} 


Walter was seated in the same room ~ 

where this history first opened, when ~ - 
his brother, dressed for anevening party, + 
entered, and as he arranged himself in ~ 

the glass, beheld the cold ironical gaze — 

of Walter, searching him through and» ’ 

upon, by their several parents ; and as through with quiet steadfastness. 9) 1) 

shé, was an orphan, her small property * You look pleased, Walter,” said: ' 

was left involved in the confusion of he, “infinitely pleased.” 14 


of all) participation or interference in 
the business may be traced, perhaps, to 
some latent feeling that had been hither- 
to concealed or repressed ;.we allude 
to his)projected marriage with Mary 
Sewell. This. union had been agreed 


me eS, lt 


> = 
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legal technicalities and difficulties alto- 
— ‘insurmountable, excepting by 

er consenting to fulfil the commands 
therein expressed... This was all well 
known—too well,to Leonard Frankford. 

Now was it jealousy or hatred of 
Walter, the existence of both or neither 
of these sentiments, or was it that inthe 
same degree as he felt the necessity of 
being prosperous himself, he depre- 
cated the slightest possibility of the 
like consummation to the views of 
others? It might be, that next to ad- 
vancing his own interest was the duty 
of defeating his. Besides, Walter, by 
some unlucky chance knew too much, 
had remarked and interfered injudi- 
ciously and-on rather awkward occa- 
sions, and Frankford despised as well 
as feared him, and yet hatred was not 
the true name for this smothered dis- 
like, this open but most civil rejection, 
denial, desertion of him. 

Again, it was too evident that Wal- 
ter, was attached to Mary Sewell, and 
without explanation how these sudden 
prepossessions spring up, it might be 
justly concluded that she had some 
partiality for him ; that is, as the world 
would have it, was in love with him. 
But her property was in the hands of 
Frankford as his father’s executor, and 
he had no intention of resigning her or 
it ; not that he valued her in an ade- 
quate ratio. with the very pleasing 
stipend that belonged, to her. | There 
was some) satisfaction| also! in thwart- 
ing Walter, in proving the power ‘he 
held, over him, in defeating him. | 

But about this)time Walter again ap- 
ee of his youth, we 
appeared there as ‘part proprietor in the 
ema re the household, 


the: equal opartici tion) of ; which the: ) 
diedtabrdispute ats elaiaded in ‘voxtens 


** I wanted to speak to you,” said 
Walter, calmly, “ and therefore con- 
sider it rather unfortunate that you are» 
going. But, however, any time but 
now, I suppose, though very unplea- — 
sant too.” do 

« Why, it is so,” returned the other, — 
“ certainly it is so. But what you have to 
say, Walter, is not likely to lose wit or — 
worth by keeping. But, upon my word, — 
it is a tremendous trouble to be forced 
into company in this way, particular] 
with so many other duties to perform.” 

“ T tell it you, Leonard, and tell you 
true,” said Walter, in some agitation ; 
and rising, he placed his back against 
the door, “ you do not go from hence, 
no, by my soul, you move not till we 
have come to some explanation toge- 
ther—till I am satisfied.” 

«It wants precisely an hour to the 
time,” answered Frankford, replacing 
his watch and lounging to the first chair, 
* so let us hear what wind stirs up this 
mimic tempest; for though we blow 
cold and hot, we are still brothers, 
Walter, and—and, at least, friends.” 

The calm and almost affectionate 
manner of these words seemed to stag- 
ger Walter with some doubt of all their’ 
meaning ; but after a lengthened in- 
terval he thought better of it end re- 
newed his usual quiet and scrutinous — 
observation: vil ew 

« All then I wanted tosay, Leonard,” 
said he, “ought by no'means to destroy’ 
the bond of brotherhood between us. 
You tell us my father died insolvent, ' 
but Jet it nevertheless be called to 
mind, that'the benefits accruing from a- 
business established by him, belong 
in an equal degree to all his. chil- 
dren.” 

* There had been no business but for. 
my management,” said the elder bro- 
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ther. “ The family is provided for 
until each member can gain a living, 
and this is the utmost duty that can be 
performed by them.” 

“ You remember the first night of 
his death,” said the other, eagerly, “‘m 
finding you here, the loss of the will, 
and my dream ; altogether, it will never 
be forgotten by me.” 

“ If affairs change, I shall feel it in- 
cumbent on me to give the girls some 
share—a marriage portion, for instance,” 
said Frankford, as if not hearing the 
previous hint or inuendo of his brother. 

“ I'll tell you what, Leonard Frank- 
ford,” said Walter, in the whisper of 
suppressed and violent emotion, “ let it 
be no longer concealed from you—I— 
I suspect you.’ 

* You suspect! What are your sus- 
picions ?” inquired he, with admirable 
composure. ‘ Where have they any 
foundation. Tush, Walter, talk rea- 
sonably.” 

“JT know that there was a will. I 
believe it to have been destroyed, and 
—by you—by you,” said Walter. 

“ Prove that there was property, and 

ou are much nearer the mark,” said 

rankford, “ much nearer what you 
are aiming at,—your share of the spoil, 
my friend.” 

“ Ts it not enough to drive me even 
to madness?” cried Walter. ‘“ There 
is poor Grainger killed, destroyed, yes 
~—and Leonard, by you; and Matha 
—her present state. By the great God 
himself, at some future day you shall 
be made to answer for it; if hea- 


_ ven have any retribution, it is for 


you.” 

“« Absurd! in every way, absurd !” 
said Frankford, with a derisive smile. 
“ Are all things committed to my care? 
Am I answerable for all events? But 
you were ever more rash than wise, 
Walter, though I believe you loved the 
boy ; and there are other reasons that 
I can’t and won’t quarrel with you,” 
and that still good-natured smile seemed 
to forbid the possibility. 

« You were always remarkable for 
an infinite consideration, and I thank 
you,” said Walter, and for some space 
of time they were both silent, while 
Frankford gave the last touch to his 
person as he stood before the mirror, 
and Walter looked down into the earth 


as seeking. sohonaly cae hat. 
might occupy his sight. no % 

“I particularly sea,” 4 t 
last, with the same coldness as ever, “I_ 
wanted to speak to nae thes ry, 
Sewell and your marriage with 

*« T knew it would end there, at. - 
said Frankford, seating hi 
know that you look. to Mary ai nd, her, 
money as something worth havin 
you see she is settled on me, I 
settled on me.’ ‘livin’ 

“I see that her parents amanda 
her the greatest injury, upon 
said Walter, reddening, “ nor is it ‘ne- 
cessary for me to deny that I 
and admire her, and if she were : 
and without fortune, would marry 
her.” targets 

«You love her, Walter, La 
her,” retorted the other, quietly. ft 

« And if Ido,” said he, emphati 
“ what then? There are some 
who seem to think that common 
tion is uncommon dishonour. It 
be sworn, Leonard, that even ae 
has something more human in it than 
your Jove, or I am much mista 
you. ve : 

« We are not going to weigh seru ie 
of affection,” replied the other, delibe- 
rately. , 

« But is the young lady so atta¢ 1e¢ 
that she has empowered yon to make 
proposals for her, and to her future hus- 
band? Why, Walter, it seems that you 
are the favourite this time, if ney 
before.” 

«I believe,” said he, with ae 
deep and restrained feelings of 
“ that if she were at liberty she w 
not object. I expect. nothing, . 
was willing to act honourably.” { 78% 

« You have no means of s ss 
her,” said Frankford, as if de 
point as matter. of questionable. ‘gu- 
ment. ‘As her guardian it would ng 
be fair. or.j retin geri ed, I 
have some ‘king to her myself. hi 
coincidence, though, is sittin i 


if Harr ber 
« I know by every evi 

that you. care nothi ; for ame ah ani 
Walter, “ but her li nae = 
matter of debate with you. Hie it 
are welcome to, and.withi ae 
all future interest. oe in my bi 
right—in the remaining business. 
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eaning ‘may be gathered from what is 
said to you.” 

‘The brothers here paused again ; one 
in abstracted agitation, the other ‘in 
contemplative speculations of self-inte- 
rest ; but Frankford was not long in 
debate, since it struck him that the 
whole of the money would only be fit 
equivalent ‘for her loss and certain 

ther expectations that she might also 
possess; but his secret dislike of Walter, 
that civil hatred, influenced his decision. 

“Did she suggest this—lead you to 
this,” asked Frankford hastily. 

« She did, or did not,” said Walter ; 
“the fact is in my own keeping, and 
what do you say?” 

“T think .it very shameful—very 
shameful, indeed,” said Leonard in his 
usually careless tone, “ rather improper 
that two brothers should undertake to 
barter the happiness or fortune of any 
individual, much less one who must be 
so dear to all parties. Besides, it may 
be proved also, Walter, that your vanity 
has deceived you.” 

Vanity is more 5 than 
affection, after all,” said Walter coolly ; 
«but to what did you allude?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing whatever, in 
particular, said Frankford, “only you 
had better ask her if she like the terms ; 
then hear what I shall say to it, for you 
may find that neither answer suits you,” 
er | muttering that the time of his 
engagement was at hand, he parted 
from his brother hastily and in some 
embarrassment. 

“I wish there were some new lan- 
guage in which to express my thoughts 
of you,” said Walter; and these were 
the last words he heard ere he was gone. 

But how easily is truth perverted, or 
falsehood made to resemble it. This 
interview was repeated to Mary Sewell, 
and this offer of Walter represented as 
originating in the most mercenary and 
selfish views ; and, after due time, the 
impracticability of breaking through 
the will of her parents was daly ani- 
madverted and insisted upon, while 
Walter himself suddenly ceased his 
attentions, perhaps’ offended at her 
coldness, or ashamed of the pecuniary 
stipulations which’ his necessity had 
dictated, or foreseeing the unpleasant 
‘conclusions that might be drawn from 
it! His ‘claims also upon his brother 
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caused, an. existing coldness between 
them, but by the arduous exertions of 
Walter in his occupation it was to be 
apprehended that he had not quite for- 
gotten his love plans. 

But now the health of Mary Sewell 
began to decline, and that alteration of 
character was. evident in her which 
might infer that, unless her mind were 
turned from its fixed thought, she was 
fast becoming the prey of a confirmed 
and lasting attachment. Frankford per- 
ceived that he must win her now or 
never, and, as he knew nothing to dis- 
approve, he taught himself to believe 
that he really liked her, and a plan was 
formed that must inevitably throw her 
into his power. a 

She had often mentioned visiting an 
aunt residing in Scotland, and this was 
the precise period for her to undertake 
the excursion, and, as he hinted, sur- 
prise her by going there without any 
previous intimation. At last, after 
much persuasion from Matha Frank- 
ford, who was entirely unsuspecting, 
and much more argument from Frank- 
ford, whose kind solicitude enforced the 
request, preparations were made and 
Mary Sewell set off accompanied by 
an elderly female servant. 

It was nothing more than the gal- 
lantry remarkable in lovers which in- 
duced Leonard Frankford to follow 
her and after the first day’s stage join 
them upon the road in the character of 
protecting escort during the journey ; 
and also, it was more than likely that 
the domestic, stricken in years, should 
find this hasty exercise far too fatiguing. 
Accordingly, at the convenient moment 
she was taken ill, and left at the inn to 
seek her way back when recovered ; 
and, when it was quite as unpleasant 
to return as to go forward, Sewell 
was com to continue her way 
under the protection of Frankford, who 
had wisely preconcerted that they should 
be disappointed at every turn and their 
progress retarded by a hundred unfore- 
seen accidents. At length they reached 
Edinburgh, where new difficulties, as 
he well knew, awaited them. 

They found that this relative had 
quitted home, and was on her way to 
another part of England, from whence 
she intended to pay her niece a visit, 
and with this peculiar fact Frankford 
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‘was well acquainted before’ they ‘set 
out on their fruitless expedition. But 
what more natural than that, now they 
were there, he should desire to know 
and see something of the great capital ; 
and their return home was delayed for 
many days, during which Mary Sewell 
discovered the snare into which she had 
fallen, for she was utterly in his power. 

By petty conspiracy, by abused con- 
fidence and pre-arranged improprieties 


of conventional custom, by all manner 


of implication she was involved in the 
necessity of submitting to false con- 
structions of imprudence, or compelled 
to accept him in defence and support of 
her own character. After three weeks 
absence, indeed, Mary Sewell came 
back to her home a far more miserable 
being than when she quitted it, and no 
sooner were they arrived than Frank- 
ford spoke openly of his intended mar- 
riage; she did not contradict it, and 
hasty preparations were making ‘when 
Walter was informed of their intention. 
He once more returned to his home, 
and, when the twilight had almost 
shaded him from sight, he approached 
the sofa where Mary was sitting and 
stood opposite to her. Frankford was 


also present. 


“Is it true, Mary, that you are going 
to be married to Leonard ?” 

“Tt is true, Walter,” she answered, 
in deep agitation. “ I am now unwor- 
thy you.’ 

* Poor girl, you need not have con- 
fessed so much,” said he, in kindred 
emotion ; and turning to Frankford, in 
cold self-possession, he added, “ you, 
sir, you are my brother, it is well for 
you that heaven has willed it so,” and 


with looks that out-looked darkness, he 
~ quitted them as though never to see 


them again ; but fate had ordained that 
every day of each succeeding year was 


>to belie that thought. 


But to Leonard Frankford.—Like 
the taste of honey after wormwood 
was each hour that led to this projected 
union. Not that Frankford loved her, 


_ no, not he; but that he had satisfied 


that soul-subduing hate, that bland 
aversion, the oaingled fear and distrust 
that he still felt for Walter, that he 
must ever feel for that man, who alone 


suspected his character and was more 
than half aware of all his errors. But 
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“still, to torture hin 
be invited Ee be 


Bis 


ding ; pride. iN pail 
Walter consented to tied 
The day of the marriage ¢ 
morning was fair and prop 
spring weather could ha 
pany assembled with smiles pre 
for the occasion, and only ary 
exhibited the paleness and tion 
which, though becoming to the | gut 
is nevertheless as often produced b 
secret disinclination to the chosen 
son as by any other sentiment. 
demeanourof Walter was cold, r 
self-possessed, imbued with an u 
ing fortitude which, considering 
natural energy of feeling, was 
inexplicable to Frankford. But. 


nothing could be more amiable and 
cious than his ways. The joy and] BY a 


PL 


rality of the bridegroom was $0. 
counterfeited that it hit close 
perfect likeness; and those who 
been ever pleased with him were ew 
more pleased than ever. 

And strictly did he watch the ch oF 
of Walter during the ceremony, > 
standing at the altar together, Ths ex: , 
changed the word that wedded them 
for life. But though the women's 
weakness betrayed itself, Walter 
firm and immoveable as the altar ee 
no pang of inward sorrow was to be 
wrung from him or tortured out Sa 
but when, at the close of the rites, the 
officiating priest prepared to retire and — 
the party to do likewise, when Walter 
alone remained rooted to the place, ist f 
sorbed in dreaming reverie, then. 
Frankford experience some sa i ; 
of that morning’s work and triumph in 
its completion. The pale 
passed over him as he slowly. departed / 
after the rest, and the last stern 

that he cast back to the encrtnd ace 

spoke, also, volumes of pleasant : fancies 
to Frankford, which served to, ‘ 
1 ene , 


Ine 


may bathe them 
= invulne’ ok 
"point of feeling 
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_and the flattering pretences of benevo- 


whi 
‘ford had touched his brother, since he 
3 ‘had struck him there. Then memory 
» tires of its own thought and change is 
some relief. Besides, when the fount 
Eg full the waters will overflow, unless, 
** through unseen channels it find its way, 
“and wherefore demonstrate further, 
‘since man is mortal. 
~’" The evening and the night came on. 
“Walter Frankford had been hitherto 
~ free from error, but this night beheld 
“him commit the first fault of his man- 
d. Wine brought with it gaiety, 
“on that wine floated the bead by which 
~ the unheeded time is counted, and 
~ Walter drank deeply into delusion ; till 
“Jost in the trance of forgetfulness, no 
~ ‘wonder if here was the beginning of that 
deception, which, when peace is gone, 
is made to mimic its return. Frankford 
- knew too much, not to know that se- 
cret grief is too often the source of ine- 
_ briety, and he rejoiced over the wreck 
of these honourable decencies—this 
"first step towards his mental degrada- 
tion, which might advantage himself— 
so essentially advantage him—since it 
would place his brother still more within 
his power. 
It may well be i ge that the 
adroit casuist would make out cases of 
“conscience whereby we become respon- 
sible for the crimes and sins of others, 
no less than of our own. But Frank- 
ford would have been then the last man 
to suspect this, particularly as he was 
neyer known to surmise, on any one 
occasion, that other than the most con- 
__ firmed rules of morality and honour com- 
“bined had hitherto directed his every 
‘action. And moreover, his conduct re- 
’ quired no cunning or curious acts of 
’ sophistry, nor ins nor outs of plausible 
reasoning, for allthis wasto be defended 
*’'with able and straightforward proofs of 
‘common acceptation among men. 
“> After this marriage he increased ra- 
idly in worldly substance and estima~ 
on among his fellow-citizens. The 
brewery was enlarged, the house re- 
\ built; sanenky f began to assume the 
'“ Show of ‘elevated pepe ity, and con- 
fined finances to acquire he name of 
affluence and fortune. © All this was at- 
ov tributed ‘to the ceaseless exertion of 
vo! Frankford) and he ‘kept up. ‘his charac- 
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is not sorrow-proof ; and Frank- , 
ched. hie broth. dent regard to others. 


But much as he succeeded in decep- 
tion, Walter, as it appears, was never 
deceived ; for great kindness may 
doubtless be ostensibly exercised and 


ye may serve the purposes.of cruelty. 


ut Frankford performed his duty to 
his family—he was the moral man, As 
his sisters married and were settled in 
life, what could be more generous or 
brotherly than that he should cloak his 
injuries under.sundry acts of concili- 
atory friendship? and it was reported 
that he bestowed on each of them a very 
suitable and pretty marriage portion. 
As for the bequests of the destroyed will, 
the money was always wanted, or some 
new folly or selfish extravagance con- 
sumed it; the payment of it was a re- 
peated promise inwardly made and 
broken outwardly, in deed and in word. 

Matha Frankford, however, still 
remained single, and, for some time 
past, resided in humble retirement) un- 
der the protection of Walter. But now, 
by the sudden failure and absolute ruin 
of that supposed wealthy man, the 

laintiff in Grainger’s law-suit, Mr. 

hompson, Walter Frankford was again 
cast from the means of livelihood, and 
once more appeared before his brother 
in the capacity of a petitioner for his 
birthright. His reception was in the 
style of calm and unqualified import- 
ance. 

« And what do you want, Walter >’’ 
was the first question. 

“ It is soon answered,” said he, “you 
shall not ask me twice. I come to claim 
that portion of my father’s property 
which may be thought to belong to me.” 

«Rather and extremely late days to 
make such a demand,” said Frankford, 
* though my affairs are prosperous, and 
I will do what little can be done,” 

“Tt shall be all that I ask,” said 
Walter. ‘There have been reasons 
for my silence hitherto, but now there 
are none,” 

«What might those reasons be, friend 
Walter?” asked the other. 

« For her sake, I have never troubled 

ou.” 
“You have been mightily considerate, 
by my word,” was the reply. 

« But by the night of that dream—of 


the destroyed will, I, will be so no 
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longer,” said Walter, with a depth of 
expression that even startled Frankford. 

He looked up, and beheld such sin- 
ge irony of meaning in the face of 

is brother, that he flinched, quailed, 
and shrunk, and was overcome by the 
pression of guilt or the confusion of 
shame. Could it be possible that he 
had seen the paper and knew aught of 
the event? 

«* My suspicions have long since been 
confirmed,” resumed Walter. “I know 
so thoughts well enough ; the secret 

as revealed itself to me.” 

“ Come, come, I am not to be bullied 
by you or any man,” said Frankford. 

“T know you arenot,” was theanswer, 
“therefore I am thus quiet with you.” 

But in his manner there dwelt such 
unutterable things that, much as Frank- 
ford detested him, he was restrained 
into civility ; and, shortly after this 
interview, Walter was beheld as a party 
concerned in the brewery, although his 
remuneration afforded means of exist- 
ence entirely unworthy his acceptance. 
But it may be thought, and perhaps 
with justice, that his friendship for 
Frankford’s wife deterred him from 
making further demands upon the pro- 


perty. 
Tee his mind, indeed, there were 
without doubt, sufficient arguments 


(To be concluded in our next Number.) 


THE SPANISH WARRIOR’S FAREWELL. 


BY T. WESTWOOD. 


“ Fare-thee-well, 
Gabrielle ! 
War-steeds prance 
And cavaliers advance,”—Hoop. 


Farewell, farewell, my ladye-love, 
Bid me no longer stay ; 

My country, with a thousand tongues, 
Is calling me away. 

= invader’s wrath, and bright 

The lightning of his brand: 

His breath pollutes the free, pure air— 
His tread defiles the land. 


Fierce is 
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that he should not dose; for in that 
household he beheld extraordinai 
fortune attended by incessant expendi- 
ture and thoughtless extravagance ; its 
neglected mistress stripped of the ¢ : 
ces of womanhood and a to 
ealth and domestic unhappiness. As — 
this fact became known and was re- 
cognised by Walter, in the true gentle- 
ness of his nature he sought to console 
her, but in the proud despondency of 
manhood he drank deeper and deeper ; 
and the propensity, though hateful to 
himself, became only too apparent to 


others. 

And Frankford rejoiced over his 
mental suffering and his degradation in 
the estimation of men; he may have 
foreseen the consequences of his folly, 
and regaled on the thought of his ine- 
vitable ruin. He had long since se- 
cretly detested, but open occasion was 
here given both to despise and contemn 
him. Vice, however, as the world 
directs the scale of fortune as well as 
justice, and if virtue tilt the beam, or 
get her full weight, it is entirely acci- 
dent—an accident free from all 
causes that she does so.* 


expendl- — 


* We again beg to remind the reader that it is 
the Abbé alone who advances these opinions, 
passim,—Ep. 
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Wit y ’s silvery a Wag 
i ancing steeds and bristling spears 
The banded foemen ride ;— — ah Y 
Far o’er the startled Vega sounds 
A slow advancing hum, 
While still from quivering lips is heard 
The cry—“ They come! they come!” 


But fear not; warning fires, each night, 
Have lit the awakening hills, 

And high resolve, each loyal heart, 
With answering ardour fills ;— 3 

Fear not ; our standards, from each tower, 
Stream forth triumphantly,— 

Our gathering hosts o’erspread the plains— 
Our gathering fleets, the sea. 


The vow hath pass’d from lip to lip, 
To conquer, or to die, 

Swifter than cleaves the fulcon’s wing 
The clear, blue summer sky. 

Then speed me, with thy own sweet voice, 
To the lists of war and fame— 

To linger now, would be to win 
A scorn’d and branded name, 


A branded name! forbid it heayven— 
The holy saints forfend !— 
That on a son of Carpio’s line 
Such dark curse should descend ;— 
Thy warrior goes, beloved, to find 
n our soil a grave, 
Or plant his country’s battle-flag 
Where hostile banners wave. 


And now, farewell to that white hand— 
Farewell to that fair brow — 

To those deep tones of love, so like 
A singing fountain’s flow. 

Such dulcet sounds must soon give place, 
To those with conflict rife— 

The war-cry, and the be, ps 
The clang of coming strife. 


Farewell, farewell, my ladye-love, 
Bid me no longer wait ;— 

My sword is Jeaping in its sheath, 
My steed neig s enthe oe 

To horse! to horse! sound, 
O’er mount, and stream, and 

Life to the noble and the free, 
Death, to the foes of Spain. 
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RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY THE TURKS. 


ihe 


BY COUNT A. DE WERDINSKY. ber} oy 


Ir is curious to behold the readiness 
with which the busy crowds of Constan- 
tinople attend to the summons of their 
Muczim, who, from the minaret of a 
high tower, calls them to devotion at 
the different periods of the day. All 
the varied sentiments of the moving 
masses unite suddenly. The covetous- 
ness of the merchant, the curious gaping 
of the populace, the wanton playfulness 
of truant children, the pressing haste of 
the courier, the trembling fear of the 
condemned criminal led to the place of 
execution; yea, all is arrested at his 
admonitory voice ; all turmoil ceases in 
an instant; every person stops as if 
rivetted to the spot by force of magic ; 
every hand is raised to the ear, an all 
unanimously exclaim in fervent ado- 
ration, “ Highest God! Highest God! 
There is no God like God!” This being 
the beginning of their prayer Namats, 
and to terminate which they hasten 
immediately either to the nearest dsha- 
mee or to a neighbouring mosque. 

Nothing can be more simple than a 
Turkish temple, the head of which is 
always turned in the direction of the 
holy city. Decorations of any kind 
are against the law of the Prophet. 
The Koran is the only object deemed 
indispensable in all places of devotion, 
and is to be found even in the smallest 
chapel which may stand at the foun- 
tain’s side. This (their) holy book is 
laid in aniche at the head of the mosque, 
with two enormous wax candles burn- 
ing at its sides. Fountains playing are 
likewise found in most of these houses 
of prayer. 

A solemn silence perpetually reigns 
in the interior of these sacred walls, 
the prayers of the Turkish congre- 
gations are offered up privately, and the 
ear of a stranger may only now and then 

ive a sigh or an accidental ex- 
clamation escaping in the fervour of 
devotion. But, on the other hand, his 
curious eye will be diverted in no small 
ae by the different postures of the 
y, which, in correspondence with the 
particular parts of the Namats are in 
turn assumed by the faithful Musulmen. 

The raising of the hand to the ears 


te 
belongs to the invocation of the _Al- 
mighty ; after which comes the reci' 
of passages from the Koran, such as | 
Tesbech, the Tenah, the Tahvoots, | 
the Fateeha. Each of these sentences 
is followed by a low bow, then by 
Reekye kneeling down, Saderood coop- 
ing down, then lying on the ground 
and striking the pavement with the 
head, and finally by a greeting on the 
left and on the right sides. nasil 

The Namats is a kind of hymn 
fered exclusively in praise of God, 
it must neither be mixed up with other 
prayers, nor even with than ivings 
for any particular grace bestowed upon — 
them. ins 
The Turks use also rosaries in their 
prayers, as with their aid they are 
enabled to count the ninety-nine attri- 
butes which the Prophet ascribes to the 
Godhead. tie 

The severest fasting which the Turks 
are enjoined by the Koran is during 
twenty-one days of the month Rama- 
dan. During all those days they take 
neither food nor drink, nor are they al- 
lowed to smoke nor to smell an odori- 
ferous flower. But as the Koran 
only of days, and does not mention the 
nights, the Turks are exact in the ex- 
planation of this law, and no sooner 
does the sun go down behind the 
mountains of Pyrgos and Belgrad, than 
the constraint ceases, and the inha- 
bitants of Constantinople plunge into 
all kinds of excesses. Coffées and other 
houses of entertainment are filled with 
guests partaking of the most choice 
refreshments. private dwellings are 
illuminated, ‘The rich now rise from 
their couches, upon which they have re- 
mained aslee dosieg the day. Music 
is heard in all corners of the streets, an 
the general license of the dense masses 
of people continues through the night, 
and is terminated by a substantial 
breakfast just before the rising of the 
sun, until the Muczim’s call. summons 
all of them to prayer, after which the 
streets become empty again, and, day 
after day is passed in this manner, until 
the whole number, twenty-one, be com- 
pleted. 
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The Beeram or Addah (Easter holi- 
days), are also curious in Turkey for 
the festivities which they otbaiion. They 
are observed in commemoration of the 
sacrifice of Abraham, and last four days. 
A salvo from the guns on the Bos- 
phorus announces the commencement 
of the feast ; and at this signal every 
Musulman, dressed in his best clothes, 
hastens to the house of prayer. At the 
return from the mosque every father of 
a family kills a ram. The sultan per- 
forms a similar office in his own ce, 
and slaughters the victim with his own 
hand. The ensuing four days are de- 
voted to every kind of amusement. Peo- 
ple of all ranks join in the universal 
mirth. They visit, embrace, congratu- 
late and entertain each other. Enemies 
become reconciled. The rich keep open 
table in their konaks, and men of the 
lowest condition may approach their 
superiors, on these days: with famili- 
arity, and may impress a kiss of peace 
on the cheek of their masters. The 
municipal and other bodies pay their 
respects to the sultan, and the grandees 
kiss the breast of his garment before 
they address to him their congratu- 
lations and good wishes for his welfare. 
In fact, this is the most animated of all 
their holidays, and sentiments of plea- 
sure are without exception general 
throughout the land. 

Upon the whole, the laws of the Pro- 
phet have produced many beautiful 
effects on the moral character of his 
disciples. The Turks are perhaps the 
most honest people on the face of the 
earth. It is curious to behold the con- 
trast between the Christian and the 
Turkish merchants of Constantinople. 
The Greek will assure his customers 
upon a thousand oaths, and upon all 
that is sacred; while at the same time 
he will cheat him to the very skin. 
The Armenian will measure and weigh 
his articles over and over, and endea- 
vour to prove his hon caleula- 
tion. The Jew thrusts himself forward 
in an intrusive manner, and praises’ his 
wares with a disgusting extravagance 
of falsehood. While the honest Turk 
seems quietly to ct behind his 
counter that his sterlmg and genuine 
merchandize should be sought after. 
He stands before his customer with an 


air of superior condescension, just as if 
he kept shop from a mere whim or 
pleasure. Little gain satisfies him ; 
and three or four words on both sides 
suffice to complete a bargain. The 
Turk will confide in others in the same 
striking manner: at the call of the 
Muczim he will run to his mosque, and, 
instead of locking up his shop with a 
Bramah lock, he will draw only athread 
before his door to indicate his absence. 

This kind of honesty, however, is not 
confined to the rich. A few years a 
a European gentleman having, in the 
crowds of Pera, lost the porter who 
was carrying his portmanteau, gave it 
up for lost. Three days after wee Te 
appeared at the gentleman’s lodgings 
with the portmanteau untouched ; and 
it afterwards appeared that the poor 
Turk had taken the greatest pains, and 
set all the consuls and ambassadors in 
motion to find out the stranger who had 
intrusted his property to him, and he 
would have never rested till he had 
restored it into the owner’s hands. 

In addition to honesty, the Turks 
are conspicuously charitable. This they 
demonstrate by endowing all kinds of 
benevolentinstitutions; inerecting chans 
or inns, where travellers have a gratui- 
tous reception ; in building fountains 
on the road-side for the purpose of 
affording a most welcome refreshment 
to the weary traveller; in their easy 
forgiveness of offences and a total ab- 
sence of revenge in their enmities, and 
so forth. But their benevolent feelings 
are not limited to the human species. 
No! they also extend their humanity 
to the brute creation. Many an execu~ 
tor of bequests is seen during the day 
to traverse the streets of Constantinople, 
and in his advance from door to door 
to distribute baskets full of bread and 
meat to herds of dogs and cats, which 
create quite a scene around him, by 
howling and fighting for the food 
thrown amongst them. 

As we are on the topic of religious 
ceremonies observedin Turkey, it might 
not be deemed irrelevant to mention 
here the dervishes who belong to the 
different orders of Turkish monasteries, 
while others are a body of wandering 
pilgrims and hermits, though all of 
them constitute, in a certain eee 
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an appendage to their religious esta- 
blishment. The most remarkable of 
them are -Mevlevee, or the spinning 
dervishes, on account of the extraor- 
dinary performances which they enact 
twice a week before the populace as- 
sembled at their mosques. They begin 
this religious pantomime by the swing- 
ing of their bodies with an increasing 
rapidity of motion, while sitting all in 
a row, cross-legged, upon a raised plat- 
form. When their enthusiasm has risen 
to a certain height, they start up sud- 
} denly, with a vociferation of Allah ! 
44 lah ! and, throwing off their upper 
garments, they wave their arms with 
great violence, and begin to spin as 
swiftly and as uniformly as peg-tops, 
and that for an incredibly long time, 
until they drop on the ground, foamin 
at the mouth and entirely exhausted. 
Some of them, on the other hand, 
scorch their flesh with red-hot irons, 
cut their arms with knives, and commit 
all kinds of mad acts, to the horror and 
astonishment of the fanatic populace, 
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PENSEE.—No. XII. 
WILD FLOWERS. v3 


Wild flowers, that in the wood’s deep solitudes, 

And on the far, untrodden mountain tops, 

Blossom unseen to contemplation’s ken ! 

Most favoured do ye seem, though human eye 

May never gaze upon your loveliness, 

Nor human sense inhale your odorous breath. 

Ye are as things apart, consign’d, devoted 

To a most pure though lowly destiny : 

The glorious hues which God hath given, ye keep, _ 
Nature’s own vestals, stainless till ye die ; ny 
And the rich summer scents, your native dower, eth 
Ascend in grateful incense unto Heaven. “i 
Wild flowers—thrice happy would it be if they 
Of human kind, who, like yourselves, are set i 
In the world’s solitudes, could thus preserve — ; 
Their innocence unstain’d—thus offer up ; 
Love, Hope, Praise—all life's fragrance, unto Heaven. 


who exclaim all the while, Allah i 
Allah! Allah Kerim, &c. i 4 a 
The Kalenderi and the Sadi have no 
fixed habitation. . They traverse the 
country with their frantic vociferations 
—Hook! Hook! Hoo! Allah Akbar ! 
—for they pretend toa kind of mad- 
ness from religious zeal, and under 
these false pretences they are allowed a 
great many indulgences. Their bes- 
tiality exceeds all conception ; they out- 
rage all decency in the public streets, 
no female is safe from their attacks, and 
it is strange that the more dissolute their 
life the more sanctified they are thought 
to be by the vulgar. d bioos 
The other pilgrims and hermits 
supported by alms, or by selling am 
lets and talismans, or by telling amus- 
ing and instructive stories to collected 
crowds, or by disclosing future events 
on pretensions in astrology. In 
the honest and credulous Turks are 
easily’ deceived, and their charitable 
feelings are easily worked upon by all 
kinds of impostors. 1 teenth 
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OTHO, THE ARCHER. 
A Chronicle of the Borders of the Rhine. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


(Conclusion from page 376.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Hermann hesitated for one instant ; 
but at the next, as if ashamed of the 
weakness he was about to betray, he 
stepped forward, asking himself what 
could he, a man, have to fear from a 
sae and lovely girl like her before 

im? He advanced towards the myste- 
rious being, who seeing him approach 
had retired into the chamber, and tak- 
ing a lamp from the table upon which 
it stood, preceded him towards the 
door of an inner room. Here again she 
paused, and turning towards the young 
man who still stood at the door of the 
first chamber, she repeated her signal, 
accompanying her invitation with a 
smile at once so sweet and so persua- 
sive, that Hermann’s doubts instantl 
vanished, and bounding forward with 
an alacrity that formed a singnlar con- 
trast with the previous reluctance he 
had betrayed to follow her, he now 
pressed so closely upon her footsteps, 
that she again paused, motioning 
him at the same time to preserve a 
more respectful distance. Hermann 
obeyed. 

His conductress led the way in si- 
lence through several large gloomy 
chambers; at length opening a door, the 
archer perceived that the apartment 
they were about to enter was not only 
furnished, but brilliantly illuminated. 
In the centre of the room stood a table, 
presenting that most agreeable prospect 
to a hungry traveller, an excellent sup- 
per. Two plates were placed as well 
as two chairs ; it was evident the guests 
were not expected to exceed that num- 
ber. The young lady advanced, placed 
the lamp upon the chimney-piece. and 
seating herself in one of the chairs, 
turned. towards her guest who timidly 
awaited her invitation at the door. 

“ Advance,” she said, “ you are wel- 
come to the castle of Windeck.” 

Hermann advanced. “ Dare I, ma- 


dam,” he ‘asked hesitatingly, “ accept 
the honour you do me?” ' 

«« Are you not in need of refresh- 
ment, messire archer?” inquired the 
young lady kindly... “ Come, here. is 
supper, and I invite you to eat and to 
drink.” 

Hermann did as he was bid. ) 

« You are then the chatelaine?” in- 
quired the young man seating himself, 

“I am,” replied the lady, with a 
graceful inclination of her head. i 

« And you inhabit these ruins 
alone?” pursued Hermann, looking 
round him with astonishment, 

‘*T am alone.” 

He fancied these words were accom- 
panied by an almost imperceptible sigh. 
* And your parents?” still questioned 
the archer. The lady pointed to two 
portraits suspended from the wall, one 
was of a man the other of a woman, 
while she answered in a low soft 
tone: ; 

“ T am the last of my family.” 

Hermann knew not what to think of 
the mysterious being before him, the 
scene altogether was so strange, so un- 
expected. At that moment his eyes met 
those of his hostess fixed upon his 
with such an expression of tenderness, 
that the vulgar feelings of hunger and 
thirst were well nigh forgotten in the 
new and tumultuous sensations that fill- 
ed his bosom. He, a poor, an obscure 
archer, saw before him a noble dame, 
one, too, of surpassing beauty, who for- 
getful of her birth, of her pride, had 
condescended to receive him at her 
table. Hermann was young, hand- 
some too, and we may add. not alto- 
gether blind to his own merits. What 
man is? we would ask. He thought 
that the moment had arrived for him, 
when it is said lady Fortune presents 
herself before every man, willing to 
shower her choicest favours upon kim, 
would he but stop to gather her gifts ; 
and he knew that the golden opportu- 
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nity once lost, is never to be retrieved ; 
he therefore determined to avail him- 
self of it. Thus he sat for a moment ab- 
sorbed by these reflections, when they 
were interrupted by the sweet voice of 
his hostess, 

* You do not eat,” she said, putting 
upon his plate a slice of wild boar’s 
cheek ; a then filling his goblet with 
apesting wine—“ drink, I pray you,” 
she added. 

Hermann took the goblet,—before 
raising it to his lips, he asked, “ May 
Iinquire your name, my beautiful hos- 
tess ?” : 

«« My name is Bertha,” replied the 
lady. 

“ Here is to your health, fair 
Bertha!” continued the archer, embold- 
ened by the lady’s condescension add- 
ed to the good opinion he entertained 
of himself. He quaffed the delicious 
liquor at a draught; it seemed to have a 
magical effect upon him, in that it re- 
stored his appetite at once, for he at- 
tacked the supper with all the eagerness 
of a half-famished traveller, and proved 
to the lady that her kindness was not 
thrown away upon an ingrate. The 
chatelaine again filled his goblet. 

« But you, Lady Bertha,” he said, 
** you do not eat ?” 

The lady smiled and shook her head. 

Hermann, though but an archer, was 
not so ignorant as not to be aware that 
the ladies of his day regarded the coarse 
enjoyments of the table as altogether 
beneath the delicacy of their sex. He 
had often assisted, though in a menial 
capacity, at splendid banquets, where 
he remembered to have seen high born 
dames and noble damsels, while minis- 
tering to the grosser wants of the ruder 
portion of the creation, shrink from all 
participation in those luxuries which 
they so lavishly dealt around them, as 
though such ethereal creatures as them- 
selves, similar to the butterflies and 
lilies to which they are so often 
likened, required no other sustenance 
than dew-drops and the perfumed nec- 
tar of the flowers. 

Hermann was by this time perfectly 
at his ease, no longer feeling either ap- 

rehension or embarrassment ; indeed, 
attributed his good fortune so en- 
tirely to his own deserts, that his only 
surprise was why the dame had so long 


tarried. He had finished his. 
to which meal as we have hin’ 
did ample justice, when his eyes > 
chance upon a lute that lay on a a 
near Bertha. The young man thinkin; 
that a little music would still contribute 
to the pleasures of the entertainn 
requested the lady to favour him 
ballad. oxtenell 
Bertha bowed and smilingly too 
instrument, upon which she. ae ck a 
chord that vibrated to the inmost re- 
cesses of her hearer’s heart. Her 
felt every nerve within him thrill a: 
listened. She paused for a moment 
if to recall some half-forgotten 
and then ina voice of sweet and 
ing pathos, though at the same time | 
deep solemnity, she commenced a bs 
lad so analogous to their respective situ- 
ations, that the young man more than 
half suspected that the verses were the 
extemporaneous effusions of the fair 
singer. rome 
It was the history of a noble lady in 
love with an archer. And if any doub! 
remained upon his mind, the words o 
the ballad would have removed them. 
The delighted archer emboldened 
his success, rose from his seat, and 
drawing a chair placed it close to Ber 
tha, so close indeed, that as her han 
swept over the strings of her instru- 
ment, it fell into thehands of H n 
The young man started involuntarily ; 
the hand within his was cold, icy to 
the touch. After a moment, however, 
he recovered himself. dy yion 
« Alas, madam,” said Hermann, * in 
me you see but a poor archer, with« 
birth, without fortune, but who, to 
love, has the heart of a king.” _ 
« T only ask a heart,” returned ] 
tha in a sweet low tone, that fell like 


melody upon his ear. apes” 
© Veen free, then?” haxarded 
Hermann, 1 Yo 
« I am free,” responded the lady. _ 
« T love you,” continued Hermann. 
“ T love thee,” answered Bertha, __ 
« And you would consent to be my 
bride ?” cried the enraptured archer. _ 
Bertha arose silently, and going to 
a table o mpage an 
took two rings, which she laced with- 
out speaking in his hand ; és t ed 
turned to the same drawer, ; 
bridal veil, affixed it, to her, beautifi 
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dark tresses, and then bringing forth a 
crown com of orange blossoms, 
she bound it round her temples. Her 
toilette completed she turned towards 
the wondering archer, who had not 
quite made up his mind to become a 
bridegroom in such haste. 

“Tam ready,” she said. 

Hermann would perhaps have rather 
been excused ; still he felt it was too 
late to retract ; and would it not have 
been ungallant on his part to have ap- 
peared less eager than the lady? He 
reflected too that he at least ran no risk 
in the affair, who was he but a poor 
obscure archer who possessed not a 
foot of land which he could call his 
own, and to whom the plate alone 
which covered the supper-table would 
have been a more than ample fortune. 
Satisfied that his good star was in the 
ascendant he rose from his seat, and 
offering his hand to his bride, made a 
signal that he was ready to follow her. 

Bertha took the burning hand of the 
bridegroom within her own, which still 
retained its icy coldness. The young 
man shuddered at the contact, never- 
theless walked forward. Bertha opened 
a door and they found themselves in a 
long corridor, which would have been 
perfectly dark, had it not been that the 
pale moon, just emerging from the 
clouds, shot forth her fitful glances 
through the casements, illuminating the 
gallery it is true, yet with a light so 
gloomy as to be scarcely preferable to 
total darkness. 

At the end of the corridor was a 
flight of steps, which they began to de- 
scend ; here they were in total obscu- 
rity, for the rays of the moon could no 
longer pierce to such a distance. Her- 
mann, terrified, trembled from head to 
foot ; he stopped and would willingly 
have turned back, but it seemed to him 
that Bertha’s cold hand grasped his 
more firmly; he fancied there was even 
something supernatural in the pressure; 
yet one way or other, between a dread 
of betraying weakness, and some irre- 
sistible power by which he felt himself 
impelled onwards, he continued to fol- 
low his mysterious conductress, not 
daring to summon sufficient resolution 
by break we - the thraldom to which 

e saw himself exposed. They de- 
scended what appeared to ribtinah an 
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interminable flight of steps; at length 
he found himself once more upon level 
ground, and proceeded for several yards 
along a narrow subterranean passage. 
Under foot he felt the damp moisture 
of the unpaved earth, and by the noxious 
vapours he inhaled he judged he was in 
the vaults of the castle. 

They had advanced about ten paces 
when Bertha stopped, and, turning to 


her right— 
“Come, father,” she said. 
At about ten s further on she 


again paused, and turning to her left— 

“Come, mother,” she said. 

She went on again, and stopping for 
the third time— 

“ Come, sisters,” she said. 

Hermann looked round, but though 
no object was visible through the dark- 
ness, he plainly distinguished the foot- 
= of sivardl persons following them, 
and heard the rustling of their silken 
robes. 

He then felt that he was at the end 
of the passage, and that his further 

rogress was impeded; this was but 
for an instant, however, for, 
pushing open a door, he found himself 
in a church splendidly illuminated. 
He was led directly to the altar. He 
looked towards the centre aisle, where, 
to his astonishment, he saw the marble 
pavement open, and rising from it the 
father and mother of Bertha, in the 
same attire as they were represented in 
the portraits he had noticed in the 
chamber where he supped. Behind 
them were Bertha’s beautiful sisters ; 
and a little further, filling up the back- 
ground of this singular picture, stood 
the nuns of the convent attached to 
the castle. The whole advanced 
slowly towards the altar were as- 
sembled for the celebration of the nup- 
tial rites. There was the bride and 
bridegroom, the father, mother, sisters, 
and guests. The priest alone was 
wanting; Bertha perceived this, and 
touched a tomb, upon which lay the 
marble effigy of a bishop clad in his 
ecclesiastical habits, with mitre and 
crosier. The figure slowly arose, and 
the bishop took his station at the altar. 
The ceremony commenced, and as Her- 
mann heard the solemn words repeated 
which were to make him the husband 
of such a mysterious bride, bitterly did 
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he repent of hisimprudence ; but, as /if 
under the influence ‘of some superna- 
tural agency, he: felt: rivetted to the 
spot, unable to:move or to speak. 

During 'this time Otho had awakened, 
and. naturally looking towards the fire- 
place, was astonished at seeing neither 
Hermann nor any other archer. at his 
post. He arose, and being now per- 
fectly awake, he recollected that, just 
before he fell asleep, he fancied he had 
seen the opposite door open, and a lady 
appear on its threshhold ; his ‘eyes 
were fast closing at the moment, and 
taking the whole for the beginning of 
a dream, he had not tried to arouse 
himself. He now looked to the door; 
it was open, and he was positively con- 
vinced that it was shut during the 
whole of his watch. He lit a torch, 
and, passing from one sleeper to the 
other, examined all their features— 
Hermann was not amongst them.— 
Having awakened the old archer, he 
related to him what had passed, and 
told him to keep watch whilst he went 
in search of their missing companion. 

“ No use,” said the old man, shaking 
his head mournfully, “ Hermann has 
seen the lady of Windeck ; in that case 
he is lost!” 

In vain did the young man press 
the old archer to explain himself more 
fully: he refused. These few words, 
however, instead of dissuading him from 
his purpose, served as an additional 
stimulant to his exertions. He judged 
there was some mystery to be solved 
or some supernatural agency to be dis- 
covered, and his pride and courage 
were aroused. Thus, with the reck- 
lessness of youth, he prepared to search 
into the causes which had led to the 
singular. disappearance of the young 
archer... Having trimmed his torch, he 
drew from his bosom a small amulét 
suspended from a gold chain, and which 
his»mother had herself hung round ‘his 
neck in his,early childhood to:preserve 
him from all dangers, ghostly as well 
as bodily. ‘fhis valustle relic had'been 
brought from Palestine by one of his 
ancestors : it had touched ‘the holy 
sepulchre, therefore its virtues were 
infallible. Otho kissed the holy amu- 
let, and, notwithstanding the remon~ 
strances of the old archer, quitted the 
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Otho passed on from room /toréom | 


—all the doors had been left open.) As — 
he enteredthe one which im itely 
led to the supper-room,; ‘he ‘im 
he heard the sound: of voices sche lis 
tened anxiously, and found he’ was not 
mistaken ; he did not, however, distin- 
guish Hermann’s voice) amongst ‘the 
speakers ; still, as he now judged the 
castle to be inhabited, he thought’ he 
would without difficulty, ascertain the 
fate of his friend. Si - and ‘caus 
tiously he approached the door;;*but 
paused at the threshhold; astonished at 
the scene before him. The room, which 
was furnished in the styleof the’ 
vious century, was brilliant with light 
before the fire- place stood a table,’ 
on it, served in the first style of 
ficence, an excellent supper, of which 
two persons seemed to be pele 
both were aged, and were no doubt: 
lord and lady of the castle. They were 
conversing gravely, and, as Otho stood 
at the door, he heard part of their dis- 
course, many words of which he did not 
clearly understand, for the conversation 
was carried on in the ancient dial 
which had fallen into disuse since’ 
time of Charles the Bald. Otho lis+ 
tened however. hee 
“ Notwithstanding all your argu- 
ments, my dear count,” pursued the 
lady, ‘I persist in saying that the mar- 
riage which our daughter Bertha is now 
celebrating in the chapel is disparaging 
to a damsel of her condition—a’ dis- 
grace to our family. For shame! an 
archer !” sid ria weg at 
“You may be in'the right, madamj* 
returned ew husband ;):# but recolleet 
that it is more than ten years*since'a 
human being entered’ these ruins’; be? 
sides, our daughter Bertha serves oa 
master less difficult than ours—one'for 
whom) a soul is:a soul. Besides; 
a youth may bein the garb ofan archers 
he need not be a base-born\‘hind)-for 
that. Witness this young Otho, who 
is come to interrupt their marriage, 
and who stands there listening’ to our 
conversation; but /1 shall teach’ him 
better manners if he do not iquickly 
join his companions in the other room.” 
The old gentieman: got:up from the 
table, and, drawing) his» sword, 
proached Otho with:a' slow 
step, as though he moved rather bythe 
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aid-of wires and springs, than by’ that 


-of muscles and sinews. 


. shall not be long before I run my 


‘sword through him,” he continued. 


Otho saw him advance with a terror for 
which he could not: account ; for one 
moment he stood still, but at the next, 
seeing the necessity of immediate self- 
defence, he prepared to sustain a com- 
batwith his singular adversary, against 
whom he suspected he would stand in 
need | of spiritual as well as temporal 
weapons, 

. Consequently, his first movement was 
to cross himself Jike.a devout Christian. 
To his astonishment, however, he had 
no sooner traced this symbol of his 
faith upon his brow than the lights in 
the chamber were extinguished as b 
an invisible hand, the table disappeared, 
and the old count and countess vanished 
like visions.. Otho took up the torch; 
which in his fright had fallen from his 
hand, and entered the room. All was 
quiet, the gentleman and lady had re- 
turned to their wonted places in the 
picture-frames (for Otho had previously 
noticed the empty frames suspended 
from the wall), but he imagined he still 
saw the eyes of the old cavalier gleam- 
ing upon him with a menacing expres- 
sion. 

Otho, meantime, had recovered his 
courage; he perceived another open 
door and entered the corridor; he 
descended a few steps, and seeing a 
passage to the right, which led to the 
abbey church-yard, he turned that way 
in preference to continuing the long 
flight. of steps leading to the vaults. 
Gn entering the cemetery he observed 
the church illuminated. He advanced 
quickly, judging from the conversation 
he heard, as well as the scene he had 
witnessed, that some pressing danger 
menaced. Hermann. He directed his 
steps towards the church ; the door was 
closed; the rusty lock, however, soon 
yielded. to his strength and dropped 
from the mouldering door. He entered 
and saw, indeed, bridal ceremony 
proceeding : there;were the family, the 
nuns, and Hermann with his bride 
before the altar—the bishop in the act 
of passing the nuptial ring upon the 
finger of the» bridegroom, who stood 


pale and trembling. No time/was to. 


be! lest : Otho dipped -his fingers into 
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the holy water, crossed himself; and 
sprinkled the archer. Diba 
At the same instant the whole scene 
vanished like magic; the lights were 
extinguished ; the church ‘shook to its 
very foundation as the dead regained 
their tombs; and at the same moment 
a tremendous peal of thunder was heard, 
accompanied by a vivid flash of light- 
ning, while Hermann fell senseless on 
the pavement at the foot of the altar. 
Otho, aided by the light of his torch; 
which was nearly burned to the ehd; 
rushed towards the young man and 
lifted him from the ground ; he tried 
to revive him, but the branch of fir 
which served him for a torch being by 
this time too far consumed to permit of 
his retaining it longer in his hand he 
cast it from him, and throwing Her- 
mann over his shoulder, he proceeded 
to where he thought the door was si+ 
tuated. Great, however, was his con- 
sternation at finding he had missed the 
way. He groped and groped, and 
searched, but in vain, receiving sund 
rude knocks as he came in contact wi 
the numerous pillars. His anxiety 
became dreadful, the cold drops be- 
dewed.his face, his hair stood on end. 
Poor Otho thought indeed his last hour 
was come. “ Washe,” he shudderingly 
asked himself, “doomed to be thus 
immured living in a tomb?” And 
such atomb! At the expiration of more 
than half an hour passed in this anxious 
search, as he groped with his hand along 
the wall he at length felt it yield to his 
pressure; it was the long-sought door. 
When he reached the cloister he heard a 
shout, and his name ealled, and at the 
same moment he saw lights appear and 
disappear at the windows of the castle. 
He judged it to be his companions who 
were coming in search of himself and 
Hermann. The youth no sooner 
supposed himself in safety, than the 
courage which had hitherto supported 
him gave way: he uttered one cry, 
and fainting, fell with his burden upon 
the steps leading to the church-yard. 
The archers (for it was they who were 
in search of them) conveyed the two 
young men to the chamber where they 
had taken up their night's abode, and 
after some time had the happiness of 
seeing them both restored to animation: 
Hermann and Otho narrated in’ turn 
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the strange scenes in which they had 
both acted a part—the former such a 
fearful one. Their narrative was, how- 
ever, of too terrific a nature to admit of 
being commented upon by their bewil- 
dered companions. The old archer 
said that, upon hearing the awful and 
sudden peal of thunder, he had awa- 
kened the other archers, who instantly 
set out in pursuit of the two adven- 
turous youths, to whom he hoped the 
events of that memorable night would 
prove an everlasting warning not to 
run into danger in the reckless manner 
they had both done. 

As it may be imagined, they slept 
no more that night. At break of day, 
the troop of archers quitted the ruins of 
the chateau of Windeck, and arrived at 
nine o'clock that morning at the castle 
of Cleves. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the following morning at an 
early hour multitudes were seen flock- 
ing towards the wide plain which ex- 
tended from the castle of Cleves to the 
borders of the Rhine, for the purpose 
of witnessing the archery meeting ap- 
pointed to take place that day. The 
candidates, amounting to about one 
hundred and fifty archers, had assem- 
bled from all parts of the country. 

In front of the castle a raised plat- 
form canopied with crimson and gold 
had been erected. The further extre- 
mity of the plain was appropriated to 
the spectators—the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages, who were as- 
sembling in crowds to enjoy the spec- 
yh t the a one hundred 
an paces from the where 
the archers stood, the dergeareis erect- 
ed; it was painted white with a black 
spot in the centre, enclosed by two 
circles, the inner coloured 6d, the 
outer blue. 

At eleven o’clock the sound of the 
trumpets announced the approach of 
the Prince and Princess of Cleves. 
The gates of the castle were thrown 
open and the splendid cavalcade ap- 
peared in view. It was composed of 
the Prince Adolphus of Cleves, his 
only daughter, the Princess Helena, 
and the Sovereign Count of Raven- 
stein. They were followed by a nu- 
merous suite of lords and ladies, pages, 


officers, and retainers, all wowed 


upon palfreys richly capari , their 
beam. The appearance of eR 
and his daughter was hailed ° 

universal acclamations. Otho ~ 

was silent, and stood gazing int 
admiration at the young and love’ 
ee After a graceful ackno 


she had received, she tint her ar 
between her father and the Count 
Ravenstein, who, report said, 
shortly to receive the title of her af- 
fianced bridegroom. The toque, which 
we have already mentioned as the 
prize, was placed upon a crimson vel+ 
vet cushion at the feet of the eo 
After a few moments Prince Adolphu 
gave the signal to commence. ‘ 
The rules, which were read aloud 
by the heralds, ran as follows:— 
Firstly —Those who missed the tar- 
get at the first shot were to retire wi 
out a second trial. 
Secondly—Those who shot outside 
the blue line at the second trial were 
also to retire. 
Thirdly—Those who shot outside 
the red circle were next to retire. B 
this means confusion was avoi 
amongst the concurrent. And— 
Fourthly—The archers who had 
previously given in their names were 
to be called in alphabetical order. 
On the first trial twenty had shot 
wide of the target. 3 
At the second, which was more dif- 
ficult, that number’ was considerably 
increased, so that at the third’ 
the prize was disputed amongst ele 
archers, and this number was soon di- _ 
minished, for the archers had arran, 
amongst themselves, that whoever | 
not attain the black spot at the fourth 
round, was in his turn to withdraw. ~ 
The number of candidates had now 
decreased to four: Frantz, Hermann, 
Mildar, and Otho. Of these again, the 
two former had shot’ half white and 
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celebrated archer throughout. Ger- 
many. 

The interest of the spectators in- 
creased as the number of candidates 
diminished.. Three, amongst the four 

: we have alluded to, were well known 
as having already gained various prizes; 
but the last, the youngest of the four, 
was totally unknown. All present in- 
quired his name, his companions could 

\ only repeat the one he had himself 
chosen, namely, that of Otho the archer. 

j Now, as we have said, the victory 
lay between two candidates, Mildar 
and our hero, They seemed equally 
good marksmen. The former proposed 

placing his arrow in the very centre of 
the black spot. He drew an arrow 

- from his quiver, examined, and re- 
placed it, then carefully selected ano- 
ther, poised it upon his finger to ascer- 
tain that the iron point weighed no 
more than the ivory handle, and seem- 

ingly satisfied with his examination, 

; prepared to adjust it to his bow. At 
that moment the Count Ravenstein, 

jealous for the honour of his servitor, 
rose, and calling to the archer, cried : 

“ Mildar! touch the wooden pin in 
the centre of the black spot, and this 
purse is your’s !” 

At the same moment a heavy purse 
fell at his feet. Mildar moved not 
from his position, his eye was steadily 
fixed upon the target, he drew the 
cord, the pin was split in the centre. 
A shout echoed from all sides, the 
Count of Ravenstein clapped his hands, 
his joy was unbounded, at the same 
moment the princess changed colour, 
becoming so e, that her father 
anxiously} inquired if she were ill; 
with a smile however, she re-assured 
him, and Otho was called. 

Every heart. now beat with expecta- 

tion, Could such a shot be equalled ? 
many doubted : but all agreed it could 
not be surpassed. Otho stepped for- 
ward, he glanced, towards the princess 
and perceived her anxiety for his suc- 
cess: their eyes for one moment met; 
and a slight smile passed over the 
features of both... 

His travelling companions too dis- 
pieyed their solicitude. Frantz and 

ermann pressed his hand :— 
Otho!” they said, “we have no 
purse to throw at thy feet to. stimulate 
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thy exertions, but our honour is in thy 
hands. Equal the shot if thou canst— 
to surpass it, is impossible !” 

* Let Mildar’s arrow be withdrawn,” 
said Otho, calmly, ‘and I will place 
mine in the same spot!” 

This. proposal was conveyed to the 
prince, who desired it to be done. 
Otho. withdrew his rival’s arrow, and 
plucking a daisy, he placed it in the 
cavity ; he then iy ceri his place, 
drew an arrow from his belt, and with- 
out going to the ceremony of poising it 
upon his finger as his predecessor had 
done, he prepared at once to draw his 
shaft. e signal was given ; the ar- 
row shot from the bow — the dai 
disappeared—and the dartssupplied its 

lace. 
; A simultaneous shout followed this 
extraordinary feat. Helena’s eyes 
sparkled and her cheeks assumed the 
lovely hue of the rose. Ravenstein 
reddened, but with a different emotion 
—that of anger. 

Prince Adolphus rose from his seat, 
declaring that he acknowledged two 
equal competitors, and would conse- 
quently bestow two prizes ; one was to 
be the velvet toque so often mentioned, 
the other the rich gold chain suspended 
from his own neck. It now remained 
to be proved which of the two archers 
was to have his choice of the prizes ; his 
highness therefore that each 
of the young men show d in turn chal- 
lenge his rival. 

The alphabetical order which was 
still observed, gave the first choice to 
Mildar, who cut two small branches 
from a willow, and fixing them in the 
ground side by side, at half the distance 
that intervened between their station 
and the target, returned to his place, 
took his aim, and. split one branch. 
Otho shot his arrow with the same suc- 


cess. 

It was now his turn to challenge. He 
drew forth an arrow, shot it into the air 
so as to describe a half circle, and as it 
was falling in a, vertical position, he 
drew a second, and once more 
drawing his bow, he split the former 
ere it reached the d. This feat 
appeared so miraculous that Mildar ac- 
knowledged himself vanquished, having 
never he said. practised such an exer- 
cise, looking upon it as altogether im- 
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possible. The choice of the prizes re- 
mained indisputably to Otho, who pro- 
nounced in favour of the toque. 

He advanced towards the Princess 
Helena, and gracefully kneeling at her 
feet, received from her fair hands the 
coveted and well-merited prize. 

Mildar next received the chain from 
the hands of the Prince of Cleves. 


CHAPTER VII. 


When Otho rose from the position he 
had taken at the feet of the princess, his 
handsome countenance glowed with un- 
disguised happiness. and animation. 
Triumph, the first he had ever obtained, 
sparkled in his blue eyes... His tight- 
fitting jerkin, set off his slender though 
active frame to the best advantage, and 
as the natural grace and elegance of his 
movements attracted the admiration of 
the prince, he bethought himself how 
glad he would be to attach the young 
archer to his service ; thus, when Otho 
was about to descend the steps of the 
platform, the prince called to him:— ~ 

*« Stop, my young master,” said he, 
“ Thope we are not going to part thus.” 

‘« I am at your highness’ orders,” re- 
plied the youth, bowing respectfully. 

_ “ What is your name?” inquired his 
interrogator. 

** Otho, my good lord.” 

“ Well, Otho,” continued the prince, 
“as you have attended my archery 
meeting, perhaps I may not be wholly 
unknown to you; I am considered a 
kind master by those in my service ; 
say, are you in the employment of any 
noble?” 

“IT am free, my lord.” 

* Will you enter my service?” 

“In what capacity?” inquired the 
young man, a smile lurking about the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Why,” returned the prince,“ in 
the capacity you seem most fitted for, if 
we are to judge by the skill you have 
this day displayed in that of archer.” 

A smile of much meaning passed over 
the features of the young man, and he 
was about to answer according to his 
rank, and not to his appearance, when 
he perceived Helena’s eyes anxiously 
fixed upon his’ face, at the same time 
that she joined her hands in token of 
entreaty. Otho’s pride vanished at the 
discovery of the sentiments of the beau. 


tiful girl in his favour. »»Heno longer 
deliberated, but turning’to the prince’ 
“« Laccept service,” he said. 1) | 
Helena’s eyes sparkled) =) 4 = 0! 
“ Well, Otho,” continued the prince; 
“it is settled ; take this purse in earn- 
est of our treaty.” 1711 GaN OM 
© I thank your highness,” returned 
the young archer smiling, but I still 
possess some money bestowed yay 
mother; when that is ded I will 
apply to you, meanwhile i feel embold- 
ened by your highness’ condescension, 
to pray you to grant me aboon.”))) 
« Name it.”’ r” Seen 
** It is,” continued Otho, “*'to engage 
yonder youth, whom you see: leani 
upon his bow, into your highness’ 
vice; he is a brave comrade, and I 
would not willingly part from him.” 
« His name?” 
« Hermann.” uh 
“ Well, go and make him in my 
name the same offer I have made to 
you, and if he accept give him this 
pare which you disdained, perchance 
e may be lessproud than you are,” and 
Prince Adolphus smiled. ort 
Otho bowed low and made the ‘de- 
sired offers to Hermann, who received 
the one with joy the other with grati- 
tude ; the two young men returned to’ 
join the suite of the Prince of Cleves, 
who was about to retire. os 
. aw Count de Ravenstein —— 
and, which was accepted by the prin- 
cess, and the noble paar roceeded 
on foot to the spot where their palfreys 
awaited them ; that of the princess was) 
found in charge of a simple valet. The 
page whose duty it was to hold the stir- 
rup while his lady mounted was miss- 
ing, having remained longer on the’ 
plain than he should have done, and’ 
now was unable to penetrate the crowd. 
Otho perceived this, and forgetng 
that he was about to betray himself, for 
none but a youth of noble birth was: 
permitted to fulfil the office “of page or 
squire, advanced to supply the place’of 
the absent»page. ¥ siyad.D blared 
** It appeareth; young sir.” said “the: 
Count de Ravenstein, pushing him’ 
rudely on one side, “ that thy victory 
has. made’ thee eae thy rank; we 
will however overlook thy insolence for 
this time, in favour of thy goodwilly”'© 
The noble blood mounted to:Othe’s — 
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temples, and \he was about to reply in 
terms not |very, well, fitted to his ap+ 
pearance, but instantly recollecting that 
the slightest word,. the -slightest:action 
would betray him; he stood silent though 
swelling with indignation. One look, 
however, from Helena was sufficient to 
make, him forget the insult inflicted by 
the haughty Ravenstein, so true it was 
that those, two young hearts, so lately 
strangers to, each other, now beat in 
deep and sympathetic unison. 

Prince Adolphus of Cleves had been 
an unobserved spectator of this little 
scene ; a valet was leading the horse of 
his.daughter’s page ; the prince turned 
to our hero who was following with 
Hermann. 

“Otho,” asked his highness, “ are 
you skilled in horsemanship ?” 

« A little, my good lord,” answered 
the other respectfully. 

“ If so, mount,” continued the prince, 
“it is not right that a victor should be 
seen to return on foot.” 

The youth bowed in token of obe- 
dience and thanks, and without making 
use of the stirrup, bounded into the 
saddle with a grace and precision which 
at.once bespoke him as well acquainted 
with equestrian exercises, as with the 
one in which he had so lately given 
such indubitable proofs of skill. 

The cavalcade returned to the castle. 
Arrived at the grand porch, Otho re- 
marked that the escutcheon surmount- 
ing the principal door of entrance,,and 
upon which were emblazoned the arms 
of the house of Cleves, represented a 
silver swan upon an azure ground. He 
then recollected having heard in his in- 
fancy, that a swan formed a prominent 
feature in an ancient tradition attached 
to the house, of Cleves. Above the es- 
cutcheon was a heavy massive balcony, 
called, “the Balcony of the Princess 
Beatrix ;” and above. that a sculpture of 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
representing the princess asleep in a 
boat drawn by a swan. In, short, this 
heraldic device was to .be,seen on all 
sides of the building, mingling with the 
more modern, decorations, of the man- 
sion. rly Ws ars 

, Thewemainder of the day was passed 
in,rejoicings. , A grand banquet, was 
given to|the retainers, of the prince, at 


which our hero,again, played the most 
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conspicuous part, Mildar having re- 
fused to join the guests. 

The next morning a new uniform, 
that. of an archer to the Prince of 
Cleves, was brought to Otho, who for 
some time hesitated whether he would 
adopt what he looked upon as little 
better than a livery ; however, the re- 
collection of Helena soon put an end to 
his wavering, and he exchanged the 
green suit he had purchased at Cologne, 
for that which he was destined to wear 
henceforward. The same day his ser- 
vice commenced ; he was appointed 
warden of the towers and galleries. 

Otho mounted his first guard upon a 
terrace situate immediately —_— 
the castle windows, and shortly had the 
happiness of seeing the princess ap- 

r on the baleony, accompanied by 
er father and the Count de Raven- 
stein. A smile of recognition passed as 
they regarded the young archer, and it 
appeared to Otho that he was even the 
subject of their discourse ; in this he was 
not mistaken. The Count of Raven- 
stein was pointing out to the prince, who 
had not previously noticed it, that Otho, 
in despite of all laws human and divine, 
had adopted a badge only permitted to 
the high aristocracy, namely, that in- 
stead of wearing his hair closely crop- 
ped, as it behoved one of ignoble 
condition like himself, his tresses fell in 
rich luxuriant curls over his back and 
shoulders, as though he were the heir of 
some noble house. Helena hazarded a 
word in favour of the sunny locks of her 
protegé, but her father, struck with the 
propriety of the remark, replied to:his’ 
daughter’s request: that an ‘exception 
might be made in his favour, “ that long 
hair being an exclusive prerogative of 
the nobility, he could not in justice to 
himself nor the noble: families) with 
whom he was on terms of friendship, 
suffer such a deviation from Jaw and 
custom in one of his followers.” | He 
therefore turned to a page in waiting, 
and Helena heard with a sigh, the fair 
tresses of her favourite doomed to fall 
by. the relentless scissors of the bar- 
ber. 


On Otho’s quitting his post, he was 
instantly accosted by that worthy, who, 
scissors in hand, was ready to perform 
the required office. Our hero would 
not at first believe that the mandate re- 
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ferred to him, but he was soon made 
sensible that he must either submit or 
quit the castle. He decided upon the 
latter. While he was yet in conference 
with the barber, he saw at a little dis- 
tance the prince and his daughter, who 
had come out to take the air; he 
walked a few steps towards them, but 
shortly paused, as if uncertain whether 
to advance or retreat. Helena had how- 
ever observed and pointed him out to 
her father, who ate a signal for him 
to approach. 

« You would speak with me, Otho?” 
said the prince kindly. 

“I crave your highness’ pardon,” 
said the archer, “ but may I make bold 
to inquire if it is by your order yon 
barber is come to cut my hair ?” 

« It is,” said the prince, surprised at 
the question, “ and what of that ?” 

* You did not impose such a con- 
dition when you offered me a place 
among your archers.” 

“I did not certainly mention it,” said 
the prince, “ because I never imagined 
that you would have thought of pre- 
serving an appendage so totally un- 
suited to your condition. Are you of 
noble birth that you would wear long 
hair, which you must be aware is per- 
mitted to none below the dignity of a 
baron or a knight ?” 

« Yet, my lord,” pursued the youth, 
evading the direct question which had 
been put to him, “had I been aware 
that your highness would have required 
such a sacrifice, it is possible that, 
however desirous I might be of en- 
tering your service, I would still have 
hesitated to accept.” 

«No harm has been done, my young 
the prince, evidently 
disple at the obstinacy displayed 
by the young man ; “it is still time to 
withdraw from my service, though in 
truth I do not see in what that will 
profit you ; any noble into whose service 
you enter will not only require but in- 
sist upon the same sacrifice, since you 
call it such.” 

“ That, my Lord of Cleves,” returned 
Otho, with a haughty demeanour that 
made Helena start; “that, my lord, 
for any but your highness, would be 
more easily than accom- 
plished ; I am an archer, and I bear in 
my girdle the lives of twelve men— 
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your highness knéws with what acen=_ 
racy I can point my arrow.” 
« The castle s are alik 
thy egress as they have been for thy 
ingress, young man—stay o 
give théd & free choice. I a ge 
voke the orders I have given.” —_ tests 
«I have decided, your highness, 
said Otho, bowing with a mingled pee 
monstration of respect and dignity, and 
in an accent denote that te feage 
lution was definitively taken.” 
“ You go?” inquired the prince, 
The affirmative reply hung upon tk 
young man's lips ; however, previou 
to pronouncing the word which 
separate him for ever from Helena, 
cast one look upon the agin 3 
a tear trembled in her eye. canst 
“You go?” again inquired the prince, 
astonished at being obliged to tat ie 
question a second time, Re 
The tear rolled down Helena’s cheek. 


x 


“« T remain,” returned Otho. ‘kao 
“ T am glad to see thee more 
pees pritabed the prince resuming his 
Wi . ia 
Helena spoke not, but she smiled s ) 
sweetly an re such “ exprestnay 
titude upon her lovely features, that 
Otho famed gaily to the barber. be 
“ Come, master,” said he, “now to 
business ;” and pushing him into one 
of the long galleries close at hand, a 
few minutes after beheld those fair 
and curling tresses of which his pees! 
was so proud scattered over the marbl 
vement. i. 
The sacrifice completed, the oper: 
withdrew, while with folded are Otte 
stood for some moments in contem-~ 
plation of the scene just enacted be- 
tween himself and the barber, re- 
flecting how he durst now pl ier e! 
Helena despoiled of his fair locks. _ 
He was startled from his reverie by, 
the sound of levers - footsteps 
which by their lightness he guesse 
be those of the princess. Not prepa 
for an interview he concealed h 


quickly out of the peor 
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That evening the haughty count 
quitted the castle with his long train of 
attendants, and a report was circulated 
that the Princess Helena had declared 
to her father that she would prefer 
ending her days in a nunnery to be- 
coming the bride of the Count de Ra- 
venstein. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Eight days after the circumstances 
had taken place which have been re- 
corded in the last chapter, and just at 
the moment when Prince Adolphus of 
Cleves was about to rise from table, a 
page came to announce that a herald 

‘om the Count de Ravenstein had just 
entered the great court of the castle 
charged with a challenge from his 
master. The prince turned a look 
upon his daughter alike expressive of 
tenderness and reproach. Helena 
blushed and cast her eyes upon the 
ground. After a brief pause the prince 
ordered the messenger to be introduced. 

The herald entered. He was a brave 
and noble youth, habited in the colours 
of the house of Ravenstein, with the 
badge of the family to which he be- 
longed embroidered upon the breast of 
his doublet. Having made a profound 
obeisance to the prince, he delivered 
his mission in a tone at once firm and 
courteous. The Count de Ravenstein, 
without any indication of the motives 
by which he was actuated, defied the 
Prince of Cleves to mortal combat, 
whether by day or by night, on hill or 
in valley, on the mountain or in the 
plain, whether champion to champion, 
twenty against twenty, or army opposed 
to army. 

The prince who had remained seated 
and covered during the delivery of the 
warlike summons now rose, and taking 
from his neck his own massive gold 
chain, he put it upon that of the herald, 
and then taking his own velvet mantle 
lined with ermine threw it also upon 
the shoulders of the young man, and 
ordered that a splendid banquet should 
be forthwith served, so that he should 
have to say that a challenge to mortal 
combat was received at the Castle of 
Cleves with the same courtesy as would 
be an invitation to a banquet. 

Under this apparent tranquillity, 
notwithstanding, was concealed a pro- 
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found disquietude. The Prince of 
Cleves had now arrived at the peri 
of life at which man’s strength begins 
to fail, when the coat of mail is no 
longer suited to his enfeebled frame, 
when his arm tires with the weight of 
his broadsword, when his wonted agility 
has given place to a eral tremor 
throughout the limbs. The prince had 
neither son nor nephew to defend his 
uarrel ; he had friends, it is true, but 
Ho were troublesome times, when all 
who were not engaged in combating 
for the emperor had affairs of honour 
to sustain in which they were per- 
sonally enlisted. He therefore saw 
how difficult it would be for him to 
obtain succour in his present emer- 
ency. Nevertheless he dispatched 
ore in all quarters, proclaiming the 
challenge, and appealing to the friend- 
ship of his compeers; and then gave 
orders for some repairs necessary for 
the surety of his castle, such as forti- 
fying all the weak points, and then 
laying in a large stock of provisions. 
The same precautions had been already 
taken at Ravenstein, for the count had 
had eight days’ start of his adversary. 
It therefore happened that, a very few 
days after the lenge had been re- 
ceived and accepted, Otho, who was 
ea Sh SYS on one of the turrets 
commanding a view of the adjacent 
country, discovered a party of horse- 
men galloping towards the castle. A 
second look sufficed to tell him they 
were armed; amidst clouds of dust, a 
dark line of spears was visible, while 


ever and anon the bright helmets of. 


the riders were seen glittering in the 
Otho raised his b his lips, and 

Otho rai is bugle to his 
its tones were Miovcred 6 by a 
troop of retainers from below. As soon 
as they became acquainted with what 
was passing, all was bustle at the Castle 
of Cleves. The prince was ren 
for such a attack. Time had 
not been for any to come to 
his aid. The gates were ordered to be 
closed, the drawbridges raised, and the 
garrison to mount the The 
prince put on his armour, and Helena 
retired to the chapel of the Countess 
Beatrix to pray. 

Otho, still upon the look-out, gave 
notice that the party had halted at the 
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distance of about half a league from 
the castle, but that they had sent for- 
ward a herald who was advancing 
rapidly. 

Accordingly a flourish of trumpets 
was soon heard beneath the walls, in- 
timating that the herald wished to hold 
parley with the inmates of the castle. 
This challenge to parley being thrice 
repeated, the messenger was admitted 
to the outer court; there he again de- 
fied the prince to mortal combat in the 
name of his master, the Count of Ra- 
venstein, granting a delay of three 
days, which period expired he would 
meet him or his champion hand to hand 
in deadly strife. The herald added that 
he would return to repeat his challenge 
each intervening morning, and that if 
on the third day his defiance was not 
accepted that the count would attack 
the castle. Then advancing to the 
great gate, he affixed his master’s 
ene to the oak panel by means of 

8 poignard. 

The Prince of Cleves responded to 
the fierce message by flinging his 
gauntlet over the wall. And as night 
was advancing, the guards were trebled 
and measures taken in case of attack. 

Otho had been relieved from his 
guard, and seeing the danger was not 
imminent had descended from the ram- 

arts. He now looked about to see if 

e could get a few moments’ conver- 
sation with Helena, but she was not to 
be seen. Having ascertained that she 
had quitted her apartments, Otho be- 
thought himself that he would find her 
in the chapel. He entered; the prin- 
cess was not there. He now recollected 
the private sanctuary, known by the 
name of the chapel of the Countess 
Beatrix ; still he hesitated to enter, well 
aware that the little sanctuary was 
never entered by any of the household, 
being exclaively set apart for the use 
of the prince and his daughter. 

The young man, however, thought 
that the urgency of the case was suffi- 
cient excuse for his boldness, and ad- 
vanced towards the half-open door, 
through which he perceived the Prin- 
cess Helena on her knees before the 
altar. 

The youth was indeed in the oratory 
before he was ived by its fair oc- 
cupant. He looked around. * The chapel 


was onal a contained a si 
a dim ho! t 
the tained mond og a 
window; a golden lamp st 
from the ceiling shed its ra wry : 
ainting over the altar, w 
vetted the same subject often a 
plied both within and without t 
castle—a knight in full armour, 
ing in a boat drawn by a swan ; | 
only difference was that in the pa 
ing, the head of the knight was 
rounded with an aureole. At th 
sides of the picture were two columns ; 
to one was suspended the sword of a 
crusader, the hilt and sheath of 
to the other, an ivory bugle in 
with rubies and pearls. Above od 
art ame was a shield surmounted 
elmet. It was evident by the coat of 
arms emblazoned upon these latter, 
which also corresponded with that re- 
presented in the picture, that the sw 
bugle, shield and casque belonged t 
the knight of the swan, who was un- 
doubtedly one of the brave knights | 
who had fought in the holy cause. 
Still the object which more imme- 
diately interested our hero, was that 
the maiden, who, absorbed in prayer, 7 
had not yet noticed the intruder. In 
her hands was a rosary of ep in- 
crusted with mother of pearl, 
which depended a small silver 
now silent, the tongue havin 
course of time dropped off Seg 
wire to which it was affixed and it 
never been replaced. 
She knelt like a beautiful statue, hat... 
blue eyes raised towards heaven, me 
her long fair tresses shading her pale 
but lovely countenance. ae 
Otho, after gazing in mute admi-— 
ration upon the beggar eau a ie 
vanced some paces, w Helena, 
turned to ascertain Sha had co tind eine 
truded upon her privacy ; ing 
Otho, she smiled sadl tek 
“You see,” she Saat 
each of us employ to 
means which it hath pleased ay ae 0 
implant within our hearts; m: 


prepares for combat while 
The one hopeth to triumph hy 


y 
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the other to vanquish by tears. 
* And to whit saint are your 

addressed, fair lady ?” inc 

archer. “Do you invoke | 
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Saint Michael, or have you more faith 
in the holy Saint George ?—tell me, I 
pray, that I too may address my pe- 
titions to the same saint.” 

“Tt is neither Saint Michael nor 
Saint George,” answered the princess, 
pointing to the picture. “It is Sir 
Robert of Alost ; the limner was wrong 


_to have given him the aureole—it was 


the palm which belonged to him; he 
was a martyr and not a saint.” F 
“How do you hope he can inter- 
cede on high for you?” asked the youth. 

-“T hope fora miracle, such as was 
wrought on. a like occasion for the no- 
ble Lady Beatrix whose descendants 
we are. But alas! the rosary of the 
cguntess_ has since fallen to decay, the 
tinkle of the holy bell will not awaken 
Rodolf the second time.” 

“J cannot give you hope,” said 
Otho; “I do not even understand to 
what you allude.” 

“ Do you not know that there is an 
ancient tradition attached to our house?” 
inquired the princess. 

“ T have heard of such a thing but 
am ignorant of the particulars. No 
doubt the knight, whose effigy is so 
frequently to be seen as gliding down 
the waters of the Rhine in a bark 
drawn by a swan, delivered the Lady 
Beatrix from some pressing danger.” 

« From such as that which now me- 
naceth us,”’ returned Helena. “ At ano- 
ther opportunity I will relate to you the 
wonderful particulars,” and she was 
about to retire— 

“ No opportunity can be more fittin 
than the present,” observed Otho. “f 
pray you, lady, indulge me. The 

our and place are alike fitting for a 
tale of war or a holy legend.” 

“ Well then, be seated,” continued 
the princess, who desired no better than 
some plausible excuse for prolonging 
her interview with the handsome ar- 
cher; but. Otho. bowed in a manner 
ae nee that he recollected ye 

istance which separated a person o 
his calling from om of her high birth, 
and remained standing. 

«You may have pel pursued 
Helena, ‘that Godfrey de Bouillon was 
uncle to the Princess Beatrix of Cleves?” 

“T have heard it so said,” returned 
her hearer. 

« But what you do not perhaps 
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know,” she continued, “is, that Prince 
Robert of Cleves, who had espoused the 
sister of the Brabancon hero, resolved 
to follow his brother-in-law to the 
crusades, and notwithstanding the en- 
treaties of Godfrey united to the tears 
and prayers of his youthful daughter 
Beatrix, who would be thus left alone 
and unprotected, the old soldier hasten- 


ed to put his plan into execution, answer- 


ing to their solicitations by the words of 
the device which were already inscribed 
upon his. banner—‘ Dieu le veut !’ 

“ Godfrey, finding his entreaties in- 
effectual, agreed to call for his brother- 
in-law, the route of the crusaders being 


traced through Germany and Hungary. 


Accordingly leaving his army, which 
consisted of ten thousand horse and 
seventy thousand foot soldiers under 
the command of his two brothers Eus- 
tace and Baldwin, aided by his friend 
Rodolf of Alost, he descended the 
Rhine from Cologne to Cleves. He 
had not seen the youthful Beatrix, who 
had now attained her fourteenth year, 
for six years previously, so that he was 
surprised at her improvement both in 
beauty and various accomplishments ; 
and, indeed, so renowned was the young 
countess throughout her native land, 
that even at this present day if a lady 
is described as remarkable for personal 
charms, she is said to be ‘ beautiful as 
the Countess Beatrix.’ 

“ Godfrey again tried every effort to 
dissuade the prince from his purpose, 
but all was unavailing. A squire named 
Gerard, a person of well known bravery, 
and who possessed all the confidence of 
his master, was chosen as protector to 
the young countess. 

“Godfrey, though not altogether 
pleased with these arrangements, had 
still no voice in the affair. He em- 
braced his niece, and desiring her to 
kneel to receive his parting benediction, 
placed in her hands the rosary hag 
saw in mine upon your entrance. 4 
chaplet had been brought from the 
Holy Land by Peter the Hermit him- 
self ; it had touched the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and been blessed by the reverend 
father who guards the sacred tomb. 
Peter the Hermit had given it to God- 
frey de Bouillon, as a sacred talisman 

d of most miraculous virtues, 
and Godfrey bestowed it on his favourite 
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niece, assuring her that let what danger 
would menace her, she had only to 
repeat her prayers upon the rosary, 
and provided they were uttered with 
fervour and devotion, he would hear 
the tinkling of the miraculous bell and 
fly to her assistance over mountains and 
across the seas. Beatrix received the 
precious gift with gratitude, and ob- 
tained from the prince her father per- 
mission to build a chapel worthy of en- 
shrining the holy and wonderful relic. 

«The crusaders took their departure, 
and by the inscription on the door of 
the castle, said to have been traced 
by the hand of Godfrey himself, it 
appears that it was qn the 3d of Sept., 
1096. They traversed Germany and 
Hungary, reached the frontiers of the 

ek empire, and after having so- 
journed some time at Constantinople 
entered Bithynia. From thence they 
proceeded to Nicea by the direct road, 
upon which was scattered the bones of 
two armies which had preceded them: 
one had been conducted by Peter the 
Hermit, the other by Gauthier-sans- 
Argent. 

“They arrived before Nicea; the 
particulars of the siege are not unknown 
to you: at the third assault Prince 
Robert of Cleves was killed and the 
Countess Beatrix left an orphan. 

“The army continued its march 
amidst such horrible fatigues and suf- 
ferings, that at each town they entered 
they eagerly inquired had they yet 
reached Jerusalem. The heat now be- 
came so insupportable that the dogs 
expired in their leashes and the falcons 
dropped from the wrists of the fal- 
coners. At one halt five hundred per- 
sons wére said to have died of thirst. 
God be merciful to their souls! 

“ Meantime Godfrey, deprived of his 
brother-in-law, turned his whole affec- 
tion upon a noble youth whom I have 
already named—Rodolf of Alost ; and 
to him Godfrey had so often extolled 
the beauty and virtues of his niece 
thatthe young manventured to hopethat 
her uncle would one day be induced to 
bestow his niece’s hand upon him. 

“ They arrived before Antioch. After 
a siege of six months the city was taken; 
but here another dreadful plague had 
succeeded that of the drought to which 
they had been exposed in the desert— 
this was hunger. It was impossible to 


remain longer in that city, and 
out once more eae pier coor iDble 
crusaders quitted Antioch, chanting iz 
the peklenl9 Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be sewer and _ marched 
upon Jerusalem, which they at’ 
i ved from the heights of Toniatha. 
Their number was reduced to: forty 
thousand, out of nine hundred thou- 
sand who had set forth from Europe. 
Upon the day following their arrival 
the siege commenced ; assaults 
had succeeded each other without any 
ie result having followed—the 
ast had already been of three days’ 
duration, when, on Friday the 15th of 
July, 1099, two men were seen to scale 
the ramparts. One fell, but the other 
survived. The latter was Godfrey de 
Bouillon—the former Rodolf of 
the affianced husband of Beatrix of 
Cleves. The golden dream of the sol- 
dier had faded before the shaft of death. 
Godfrey de Bouillon was elected king, 
though still he ceased not to be a sol- 
dier. On his return from a short expe- 
dition against the Sultan of Damas, the 
Emir of Cesuria presented him an offer- 
ing of the fruits of Palestine—Godfrey 
accepted an apple of the cedar-tree, and 
ate it. Four days after, on the 18th of 
July of the year 1100, he expired, after 
a reign of eleven months, and an ab- 
sence of four years from his native land. 
« His last request was, that his tomb 
should be erected beside that of his 
young friend and fellow-soldier, Rodolf 
of Alost. w 


CHAPTER IX. tt 


« The unhappy Beatrix had now been 
bereaved of al her earthly friends. 
She had heard successively of the death 
of her father, Prince Robert of Cleves ; 
of that of her affianced husband, Rodolf 
of Alost; and of her uncle, Godfrey de 
Bouillon : in losing this latter relative 
it seemed to her as though she had lost 
a second father. | isha 
“Five years had elapsed since the 
departure of the crusaders, and Beatrix 
had attained bos epee pot fea suas 
now perceived, with a ing’ y 
akin 3 Ddttor: that her charms: had 
made an impression upon the heart of 


the squire in whose » she had 
been left by her father. Whilst. at 

of her natural ptotedsorasltilinlivell, 
her guardian did not dare express his 
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‘sentiments, but. now that Godfrey. de 
Bouillon, her. last relative, was‘ con- 
signed to the tomb in a distant land, he 
ventured to throw off the mask. He 
‘tendered his hand to the orphan coun- 
tess, who received his proposals with 
all the indignation his temerity merited. 
Gerard, however, was not to be so easily 
turned. from his purpose, telling Bea- 
trix that, as she was completely in. his 
power, he granted her a year and a day 
for her mourning, which time once 
expired, she must make up her mind 
to receive him as her husband. He 
had the draw-bridges raised, the castle 
fortified, and the sentinels trebled to 
prevent his victim effecting her escape. 

« Poor Beatrix, a captive and with- 
out defence, saw how vain was her 
hope of deliverance from man. Amongst 
the nobles of her country many there 
were who would have done battle for 
her, but none knew to what a strait she 
was reduced. She had not one attend- 
ant, one friend in whom she could 
confide in her distress, and she would 
have preferred death to becoming the 
bride of Gerard. She therefore turned 
her whole thoughts to heaven, and, if 
she was not effectually consoled, she 
became at least more patient and re- 
signed. Day after day she passed in 
this little- oratory: all her hope lay in 
the miraculous rosary. Her uncle had 
told her that though seas and mountains 
intervened, the sound of the marvellous 
bell would reach him. ‘ Alas!’ she 
would say, at every repetition of her 
paters and aves, ‘can the tinkling of 
this precious bell reach the tomb of my 
beloved uncle—can it awaken him from 
the sleep of death ?’ 7 

* Days passed and then months, and 
it was)with a heavy heart that poor Bea- 
trix laid her head upon her pillow the 
night her year expired. She had one 
day' more ; but dare she hope that that 
on¢ short day would be more fecund 
for her in happiness than had been the 
past year? Still she would trust in her 
uncle's promise. 

“« The last. day dawned, _ Beatrix re- 
paired to her oratory, where she prayed, 


if such, were possible, with incr 

| fervour. \She had concluded her devo- 
|, tions and taken her accustomed seat on 
her balcony, reflecting that, on the fol- 


‘lowing day she, would be forced to 
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bestow her hand upon the unworthy 
Gerard. The sun shone bright, the 
birds carolled, the perfume of the 
flowers was wafted to her on the breeze 
—all seemed to breathe of happiness. 
Involuntarily her eyes sought the 
on the banks of the Rhine where she 
had seen her father and uncle disappear 
for ever from her view. As she kept 
her eyes fixed upon the spot, she fan- 
cied she descried a dark speck moving © 
along the smooth surface of the waters. 
The longer she gazed the more she felt 
ersuaded of the approach of some ob- 
ject which was still too distant to be dis- 
tinguished. Her heart bounded, for, 
though she could not tell why, she 
thought that the object moved for her. 
With what a superstitious feeling of 
hopethose whoarein afflictionturn every 
unexpected event to their own situation! 
Beatrix strained her eyes until sight 
itself seemed exhausted. For one in- 
stant she closed them, and then looked 
again. The dark speck had now as- 
sumed the distinct form of a small 
bark. Some moments afterwards she 
perceived it was guided by a swan. At 
the poop stood a cavalier clad in ar- 
mour, with his face turned towards her, 
and at the prow a barbed steed was to 
be seen. Beatrix raised her hands and 
eyes to heaven ; had a deliverer indeed 
been raised up to her? She could not 
be mistaken. The swan was attached 
to the little vessel with golden chains ; 
the cavalier was wholly cased in ar- 
mour with the exception of his helmet 
and shield, which lay at his feet. He 
appeared to bea handsome young manof 
about six or eight-and-twenty ; his com- 
plexion was tawned by exposure to an 
eastern sun, but his fair and curling 
hair denoted his northern descent.— 
Beatrix was so deeply absorbed by the 
whole scene that she did not notice 
how the ramparts of the castle became 
crowded with guards and _seryitors all 
drawn hither by the singular appear- 
ance of the unexpected object which 
had so powerfully awakened her own 
attention. As soon as the bark arrived 
in front of the castle, the swan landed. 
The cavalier resumed his helmet and 
shield, sprang upon the bank, and, 
drawing his steed after him, mounted. 
He then made a sign to the swan; the 
obedient bird turned in the direction 
mum 2 
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whence they had come, and shortly dis- 
appeared, whilst the cavalier advanced 
towards the castle. 

“« He paused at about fifty paces from 
the principal entrance, and raising an 
ivory horn to his lips, which depended 
from a gold chain that he wore round 
his neck, he sounded a bold blast which 
was thrice repeated. He was answered 
by a trumpet from the ramparts, noti- 
fying that they were ready to listen to 
what he had to say. 

“The stranger knight began in a 
loud voice— 

«¢In me,’ he said, ‘ behold a soldier 
of heaven and a noble of the earth 
come to command thee, Gerard, falsely 
calling thyself lord of this castle, to 
renounce thy pretensions to the hand of 
the Lady Beatrix of Cleves, whom thou 
retainest captive in despite of her noble 
lineage, and forthwith quit this cas- 
tle, wherein thou didst enter as a v 
and now presumest to usurp the rights 
of lord. In default of thy obedience, 
we defy thee to mortal combat, whe- 
ther with lance or sword, battle-axe or 
poignard ; a disloyal traitor as thou 
art and we will prove thee, by the 
blessing of God and our holy lady of 
Carmel ; in token of which there lieth 
our gage !’ 

‘So saying, the cavalier cast down 
his iron glove, displaying upon his fin- 
ger the diamond ring which you may 

ave remarked upon my father’s hand, 
and which has been esteemed of the 
value of more than half a county. 

“Gerard was brave. Thus the only 
answer returned to the challenge was 
the approach of a page who picked up 
the gauntlet. e was followed by 
Gerard, armed in his coat of mail and 
mounted upon his noble war-horse. 
Not a word was exchanged between 
the adversaries. The stranger cavalier 
closed his visor—Gerard imitated him. 
They retired each to his allotted side of 
the field and put their lances in rest. 
The trumpets sounded and the cham- 
pions charged each other at full speed. 
Gerard was, as I told you, a brave sol- 
dier: he even passed for one of the 
strongest men in Germany. His cuirass 
was forged by the best workman in 
Cologne. The point of his lance had 
been steeped in the blood of a bull 


baited by dogs; nevertheless, at the 
first shock, his lance was shivered as 
though it had been of glass, as it strue 

against the shield of his ‘opponet 

whilst that of the stranger ; 

pierced at once the shield, the cuirass, 
and the heart of Gerard, who fell 
without uttering either word or groan, 
as though he had been stricken by the 
bolt of heaven. The cavalier turned 
towards Beatrix, who knelt in the bal- 
cony. > 

The combat had been so short, and 
the surpise and consternation which 
followed so great, that the men-at-arms 
had not even thought of closing the 
gates when they saw their master fall. 
The victor entered the great court of 
the castle without opposition ; having 
dismounted, he threw the reins of his 
charger over the rere attained = 
lowest step of the flight ing to 
ceitransesolalls at Pradiasarss 2 
who had descended to thank her deli- 
verer, appeared on the w one. 

«coy ene you, sir knight,” she said, 
‘to look upon this castle as your own; 
by right of conquest you are its master. 
The longer you remain in it, the greater 
will be my gratitude.’ ida 

«© Lady,’ responded the cavalier, ‘ it 
is not to me your gratitude is due, but 
to heaven: for it is heaven which hath 
sent me to your aid. As to this — 
it hath been the dwelling of your : 
tors these ten centuries, and I trust it 
may remain ten more in the possession 
of their noble descendants.’ e 

* Beatrix blushed, for she was the 
last of her family. 1on 

“The cavalier, however, 
her proffered hospitality. He was 
young, handsome, and had given ‘un- 
doubted proofs of his bravery. At the 
end of three months the young persons 
perceived that a warmer feeling existed 
between them than friendship on the 
one side and gratitude upon the other. 
The cavalier spoke of love, and, as he 
was evidently of noble descent, althou; 
he had never mentioned either his ti 
or his family, Beatrix, whose poss 
sions were immense, offered him’ her 
hand, together with that beter he 
had so courageously and ‘so unexpect- 
edly preserved for her. The’ cavalier 
fell at the maiden’s feet— ° Se weg 
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«© Alas! lady,’ he said, ‘ it will ap- 
pear strange to you, after your offer of 
conferring upon me such a happiness, 
that I should say, I can only accept it 
upon one condition’ 

“It is granted,’ said Beatrix. « Now, 
say what it may be.’ 

«Jt is, that you will never question 
me as to my name, whence I come, 
nor how I learnt the danger with which 
you were menaced. Were you to ask 
me either of these questions, I love you 
too well to refuse to satisfy you, and 
were I to reveal the mystery we should 
be parted for ever. These are the con- 
ditions imposed upon me by that power 
which hath guided me over seas and 
mountains, hills and valleys, in the 
long journey which I undertook for the 
purpose of delivering you from your 
enemy.’ 

“«« And is this all!’ exclaimed Bea- 
trix, who felt as if a weight was re- 
moved from her heart. ‘Think you, 
sir knight,’ that I am addicted to the 
vice of curiosity? Not so; what im- 
porteth your name, whence you come, 
or how you were apprized of my dan- 
ger? The past, for me, is buried in 
oblivion. I only look to the future. 
Your name I will bestow: you are the 
knight of the swan; you come from a 
blessed land, distant and unknown; and 
you were sent to my relief By HEAVEN. 
It is all I wish to know. Here is my 
hand.’ 

“The cavalier bent on one knee 
whilst he raised the fair hand to his 
lips. In one month after this explana- 
tion their nuptials were celebrated in 
this oratory. 

«* Heaven blessed their union. In the 
course of four years, Beatrix had pre- 
sented her doting husband with three 
sons, who were named Robert, Godfrey 
and Rodolph. Three years more passed 
in a state of the most uninterrupted hap- 
piness. 

« ¢ Mother,’ said the little Robert, who 
was now six years old, one day quitting 
his play-fellows, and running to Beatrix, 
who was sitting in her balcony, “ mo- 
ther, tell me what is my father’s name? 

««« Why do you ask, my child ?” in- 


quired Beatrix, turning pale. 
«*¢ Because the son 2 ee Baron As- 
penel asked me,’ returned the child. 

«« Your father is called the Knight of 
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the Swan, answered Beatrix, ‘ he has 
no other name.’ 

« The child was satisfied and ran to 
join his playmates. 

« At the end of another year the young 
Godfrey, who was seated upon his 
mother’s knee, asked; ‘ Mamma, tell 
me from whence did papa come, when 
he arrived at this castle in a bark drawn 
by a swan ?’ 

“© Who desired you to ask, my boy ?” 
said Beatrix sighing. 

«« The son of the Count de Megan 
wants to know,’ answered the child. 

« « He came from a far and unknown 
land,’ replied the mother. 

« Another year, the ninth since her 
marriage passed over, during which the 
cavalier often surprised his wife in tears, 
he took no further notice than by an in- 
creased display of tenderness. Singular, 
thought Beatrix, that my two children 
should ask these questions, and she 
awaited with a superstitious terror until 
the youngest should, in his turn, make 
some inquiry relative to his father. She 
did not wait long. 

«“ «Tell me, mamma,’ said the little 
Rodolf one day, ‘who told papa that 

ou were in want of a champion, when 
o came from the far and unknown land 
to deliver you out of the power of the 
wicked Gerard? I want to know, for 
the son of the Margrave of Gorkum 
asked me.’ 

«<< Tt was HEAVEN,’ replied the weep- 
ing Beatrix. ‘ Heaven sees those who 
suffer, and sends an angel to succour 
them.’ 

«The boy asked no more. He had 
been taught that all happiness, as well 
as all deliverance from evil, emanated 
from that Divine source. 

“ Although Beatrix returned these 
simple answers to her children’s ques- 
tions, she was aware that a time would 
come when they would require other 
explanations, and she shuddered at the 
idea. 

«« She had fallen into a state of 
found melancholy. At length she de- 
cided upon questioning her husband. 

“The cavalier had on his side ob- 
served the state of languor into whichhis 
adored Beatrix was plunged, and guess- 
ing the cause, was more than once u 
the point of telling her all she desired 
to know, but his courage failed as he 
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recollected the fatal consequences of his 
revelation. 

« Beatrix, however, could resist no 
longer. She sought out the Enight, and 
throwing herself upon her knees, be- 
sought him in the name of her children 
to tell her who he was, whence he was 
come, and who had sent him to her rescue. 

“ The cavalier turned pale—pale as if 
life were about to become extinct. He 
raised her up, and pressing her to his 
bosom: ‘ Alas,” he murmured, ‘ it 
must be so!’ then added in a more 
firm tone: ‘ this evening, my beloved, 
I will tell thee all.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Tt was six o’clock in the evening 
when the knight and his lady seated 
themselves in the baleony. They both 
remained silent for some moments, with 
their eyes instinctively turned to the 
spot where the knight had first ap- 
peared to Beatrix, when nine years be- 
fore he had come so unexpectedly to 
her rescue. A black speck was at that 
moment visible upon the surface of the 
unruffled waters. Beatrix shuddered, 
the cavalier turned pale and sighed 
deeply. The same idea evidently took 

session of both their minds, as turn- 
ing towards each other, their eyes met. 
The countess remarked the grief so 
strongly depicted upon her husband's 
features; she threw herself upon her 
knees at his feet : 

*¢ No, no,’ she cried, “I will not 
hear one word of this dreadful secret ; 
forget that I ever asked thee to reveal 
aught that thou would’st conceal. If 
our sons do not inherit a name from 
their father, they will at least inherit 
his bravery.’ 

«Listen, Beatrix, listen,’ replied the 
knight, taking her hand within his 
own. ‘ All things are foreseen by a 
higher power, and since it hath pleased 
Heaven to have inspired thee with a 
wish to learn the events of my past 
i it is that my hour is come. We 

have passed nine years together, nine 
years of supreme happiness; have I 
not been blest beyond, aye, far beyond 
what falls to the eetinae lot of mortals? 
Be thankful, then, as I am for such 
favours, and hear Abe I have to tell 
thee.’ 

*°« Not a word, not a word,’ cried 


Lcounr mad. 


Beatrix. ‘Oh, remember’ ‘the condit 
tions?” ivory anya 

« The knight pointed in the di 
whence he had come. The nth 
now become a distinct object, it 
assumed ‘a form. Beatrix beheld the’ 
same bark conducted by the swan.’ 

«© Thou see’st, my beloved, it'is 
late,’ said the knight ; * Jisten then ~ 
the secret which thou hast so long pined 
to know.’ 

“ Beatrix hid her face inher husband’s 
bosom ; her heart was filled to over- 
flowing, and her sobs became pian 
rical. 

“¢ Beatrix,’ said the knight, with an 
assumed firmness of voice and manner, 
‘ Beatrix, behold in me the co) on 
in arms of thy father, Robert of Cleves, 
and the friend of thy uncle Godfrey de 
Bouillon. Beatrix, I am thy affianced 
husband, Count Rodolf of Alost, slain 
at the siege of Jerusalem.’ 

“ Beatrix uttered a cry of su 
she raised her pale face to her hus ay 
countenance, and scanned his features 
with a wild and haggard eye. sash 

“<«T know,’ continued the cavalier, 
‘ that what I say’ appears incredible, 
remember, I was in the land of ‘init 
racles.’ : 

«« «What thou say’st is iropossible, 
cried Beatrix, instinctively recoiling 
from her husband. ped 

“«« ] thought thou had'st more faith, 
Beatrix,’ exclaimed the knight. © ~~ 

*¢ You, Rodolf of Alost !’ murmured 
the countess. 

“« Himself! but see, the bark ap- 
proaches ; I must be brief ; listen ae 
and fear not.” 

“ His wife still knelt at his feet ; her 
eager gaze was turned upon his coun- 


‘ tenance. He took both her hands 


within his own and pursued hie nae 
rative. 

«© You are aware that I scecnbellie 
your uncle Godfrey in his expedition to 
the Holy Land, and that in the’ course 
of a short time the strongest attach- 
ment subsisted between us, which was 
farther cemented by his promise of one 
day bestowing your hand upon me: 
Although we had never met, Beatrix, I 
loved you with all the passionate ardour 
of a lover whose heart was now smitten 
for the first time; nor need it be*won- 
dered at that such was the case} your 
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uncle had just, quitted you, and not 
having previously seen you during a 
space of six. years, he was so struck 
with your beauty and improvement, 
that you became the never failing topic 
of our conversations. At length he 
perceived how deep an impression his 
description of you had made upon my 
heart, and after a consultation with your 
father, who fully approved of me as a 
son-in-law, he passed his word to be- 
stow you upon me on our return from 
the crusade. All was so satisfactorily 
arranged, that he now gave me no other 
appellation than that of his nephew. 

“ « Before we reached the Holy City 
your father was killed, and with his 
dying breath he blessed me as his son, 
and renewed his consent. From that 
moment thou wert ever in my thoughts. 
Thy name mingled in all my petitions 
to heaven. We arrived before Jeru- 
salem; we besieged the city three 
times, and thrice were we repulsed 
with dreadful slaughter. The last as- 
sault lasted sixty hours. Godfrey saw 
that we must now take the city or re- 
nounce our hopes for ever. He ordered 
a final attack ; we marched side by side 
at the head of a column; we placed 
ladders, and again side by side scaled 
the walls and stood upon the rampart ; 
the point of a lance glistened for one 
moment in my sight, and at the next I 
felt a sharp pain, succeeded by a cold 
tremor running through my veins. I 
pronounced thy name and fell from the 
wall, I heard—I felt no more. I was 
dead! 

««« T know not how long I slept the 
dreamless sleep of death, until one day 
I felt a hand laid upon my shoulder ; I 
moved ; the hand was withdrawn, but a 
finger touched my eye-lids, my eyes 
opened heavily at first, as though I had 
been awakened from a deep sleep. | I 
looked around, and found I had indeed 
slept, but that my bed was a tomb; a 
man stood before me; a regal mantle 
covered his shoulders. and a crown 
ae ee his brow; I however re- 
cogni frey. He stooped towards 
me, and I felt the warm breath invi- 
gorate my cold frame. I tried to speak, 
but though my lips moved, my words 
were without sound. . Hearing, how- 
ever,was restored to me, 

© My. son,’ said Godfrey, ‘ it hath 
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pleased Heaven to perform a miracle in 
our behalf. Awake and hearken! 

«7 made a more than mortal effort to 
speak, and thy name, my Beatrix, es- 
caped my lips, A 

«* Hear me,’ said Godfrey, ‘it is of 
her I would speak.’ ” 

“ But,” said Beatrix, interrupting 
him, “ Godfrey was also dead.” 

«« He was,’ replied the cavalier ; ‘ he 
had been poisoned by an apple. _ His 
last orders were that his tomb should be 
erected close to mine; this was done, 
and he was interred in his regal robes. 
He himself related to me all the parti- 
culars which had occurred since my 
own death. And what of Beatrix? I 
inquired. 

« « T will tell thee,’ he said. ‘ Like 
thee I slept in my tomb, awaiting the 
summons of the last trumpet, when, 
similar to a man awakening from his 
natural slumber, I thought I heard the 
faint sound of a far distant bell. I 
listened attentively, and by degrees, as 
the powers of vitality increased, the 
sound became more distinet. Memor 
then returned, I thought of thee, y 
thought of Beatrix, and in the tinkling 
ofthe bell which still resounded in mine 
ears, I recognised the sound of the mi- 
raculous rosary I had bestowed upon 
my niece. Beatrix was then in peril, 
since the sound of the silver bell had 
been permitted to penetrate the walls of 
my tomb and awaken me even from 
the long sleep of death. 

« « T opened mine eyes, all was dark- 
ness. A horrid fear took possession of my 
mind; I had no consciousness of the 
lapse of time. The more I thought, 
the more I felt convinced that, the vic- 
tim of treachery, I had been con- 
signed living to the sepulchre. But 
these horrid impressions soon gave way 
to others of a different description. The 
odour of incense was wafted to me in 
my dreary abode, whilst celestial music 
caught mine ear at the same moment 
that two angels, clad in robes of light, 
lifted the stone that covered me and 
bade me arise. I did as I was required, 
and then a heavenly voice pronounced 
these words : 

“<* Godfrey, my noble and pious 
servant, hearest thou nought ?’ 

««« Alas,’ I answered, ‘1 do indeed 
hear the tinkling of the miraculous bell 
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which I placed in the hands of her, 
whose father and lover, together with 
myself, fell in their united efforts to de- 
liver the holy and blessed sepulchre 
from the hands of the infidels, who 
is now threatened with danger when 
she hath none left to succour her.’ 

«And what would’stthou, Godfrey?’ 
demanded the same voice ; ‘ speak.’ 

«© A deliverer for my niece,’ cried he. 

*<« To whose hands would’st thou de- 
liver the sacred trust? Speak, God- 
frey, and freely.’ 

*<¢ Into his,’ I replied, ‘ whomT had 
chosen as her protector through life, 
Rodolf of Alost, slain in the holy 
cause; cut off in the prime of his days ; 
would that his remaining years might 
be restored to him, and that he might 
be sent to the rescue of her we both so 
dearly love. Hark! the tinkle of the 
miraculous bell hath never ceased; a 
proof that the maiden’s prayers are in- 
cessant.’ 

«« Bid Rodolf of Alost arise and flee 
to the succour of his affianced,’ returned 
the same voice. ‘He is released from 
the tomb until the day when his wife 
shall demand to know, who he is— 
whence he came—and by whom he was 
sent. These three questions will be 
the signal that the tomb has again 
opened for him, and that he must no 
longer be classed amongst the living.’ 
The voice ceased and the melody re- 
commenced, ‘I threw myself prostrate 
upon the earth,’ continued Godfrey, 
‘in token of my unspeakable gratitude 
for the miracle which had thus been 
wrought. Your tomb was already open 
—TI laid my hand upon your shoulder, 
my finger upon your eyelids, and now 

olf begone. Thou may’st, as I 
have told thee, become the husband of 
Beatrix, and remain with her until the 
day when she shall require an answer 
to these three questions, who thou art — 
whither thou camest—and by whom thou 
qwast sent.’ 

“«¢ Godfrey ceased speaking ; I arose, 
found I had been buried in my cuirass, 
my sword alone was missing, it had 
escaped from my hand at the moment 
I was killed.’ 

“« Godfrey girded me with his, the 
hilt and sheath of which was of gold; 
he suspended his own ivory horn to my 
neck and placed upon my finger the 


ring which he had received from the — 
Emperor Alexis. He then gave me — 
his benediction and having embraced 
me tenderly bade me begone, 4) 
«<One office, however, he required of 
me, it was to replace the covering upom 
his tomb. Before I did so Lipetoned: 
my lips upon his forehead—it was 3 
my hand upon his heart— it had 
to beat. Linch ox 
«« Under the porch of the church I 
found a steed all read opens a 
lance was placed agtinet e wall. — 
judged both were for me—I bounded 
into the saddle, and feeling convinced 
that the same power which had so 
wonderfully awakened me would not 
forsake me now, I threw the reins 
the animal’s neck and permitted hi 
to take his own pace and road. urn 
««T traversed Syria, Cappadocia, 
Turkey, Thrace, Dalmatia, Italy, and 
Germany ; my journey occupied one 
year andaday. On the last morning 
I reached the Rhine. There I-found a 
bark ready to receive me, a swan was 
attached thereunto by golden chains. 
As soon as I had embarked with my’ 
charger we glided swiftly down the 
river and soon arrived in front of the 
castle. Thou knowest the rest, my 
Beatrix.’ sh 
«« Alas! alas!’ cried Beatrix weep- 
ing, ‘ there is the same swan, the same 
bark, but this time, unhappy that I am, 
they are come to deprive me of thee! 
Rodolf! Rodolf, my husband, pardon — 
me!’ eh 
«TJ have nothing to pardon, my be- 
loved,’ said Rodolf, embracing her 
tenderly. ‘All has been predestined 
by a power over which we have no 
control. Remember, sweetest, how 
thankful we ought to be for the nine 
years of happiness so miraculously ae- 
corded us: let us prove our gratitude 
then by submitting, if not with cheer- 
fulness, at least without repining.  » 
** Rodolf then called his three sons 
and embraced them ; to his elder born, 
Robert, he gave his shield and: sword, 
and named him his successor ; to God- 
frey he gave his ivory horn, and.named 
him Count of Loiien. ; heaps HU 
Rodolf, he gave the ring and the title 
and county of Messe... He then em- 
braced Beatrix, once more, bid her re- 
main where she. was, told his sons, to 
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console their mother, and quitted the 
castle. In the court he found his 
charger ready ; he mounted and rode 
towards the vessel, which shortly after 
disappeared with the knight and his 
horse. 

* Daily the Countess Beatrix took 
her wonted seat in the balcony, but she 
never again beheld either the knight, 
the bark, or the swan. 

« And now,” added Helena, “ you 
have heard all the particulars of the 
old tradition attached to our house. I 
have been praying Rodolf of Alost, my 
ancestor, to raise me up a deliverer, for 
my father is old and feeble, and can 
hardly hope to vanquish such a cham- 
pion as the Count of Ravenstein.” 

** So be it!” answered Otho smiling, 
and quitting the oratory he conducted 
the princess to the door of her apart- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The sun rose clear and bright on the 
morning of the second day. The Count 
of Ravenstein had pitched his tent on 
the opposite plain, so that the Rhine, 
which was only a few yards wide at 
that spot, was the only boundary be- 
tween himself and the Castle of Cleves. 
At the door was suspended his shield 
on which his coat of arms were em- 
blazoned, and from above floated the 
banner of the noble count. Hourly 
his pursuivant was seen with trumpet 
at his lips, reiterating the loud and 
discordant note of warlike defiance. 

The day passed, but no trumpet 
sounded an answer to the appeal of 
Ravenstein. As we have said, suffi- 
cient time had not been allowed to the 
friends of Prince Adolphus to assemble. 
Some were engaged with the emperor, 
and others were too distant for the 

rince to reckon upon their assistance. 


he old warrior, armed cap-a-pié, - 


walked to and fro upon the ramparts, 
giving orders and seeing that his 
men-at-arms were at their posts. At 
the morning muster one however was 
absent, and though search was ordered 
to be made for him he was nowhere to 
be found, this was Otho’s friend, the 
archer Hermann. Helena passed the 
day in the oratory, and when she 
joined her father at she scarcely 
ventured to raise her eyes ; the maiden 
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dreaded her parent’s i ations. 
Her refusal of the count had been so 
sudden, so unexpected, that she feared 
her motives would be inquired into, 
and she now perceived to what a strait 
her conduct had reduced them. The 
unhappy princess passed a sleepless 
night. As the first rays of light 
pierced through her curtains she heard 
the warlike challenge of her persecutor, 
and trembled violently. 

« Alas!” she thought, “this day is 
the last. My father must himself reply 
to yon bold summons, else to-morrow 
our castle will be besieged ; to-morrow 
these walls will be scaled; to-morrow 
the assault will begin; and oh! for 
how many brave men—mayhap my 
father amongst them—will to-morrow’s 
sun set for ever! And all that for a 
whim, a fancy, a dream that can never 
be realised! for how could a maiden of 
my dignity stoop to an alliance with an 
archer! Otho! Otho! why art thou 
not of gentle blood? But I will to my 
father and see if I cannot terminate 
this strife! Hark! the bold blast 
again !” and she shuddered. 

Helena quitted her chamber: the first 
news she heard made her heart sink 
within her. Hermann had not returned 
to the castle, and Otho was also miss- 
ing. Otho, upon whose skill as an 
archer she had so much relied, he had 
abandoned them. He who had boasted 
that if it came to an attack, he would 
from his post upon the ramparts shoot 
an arrow that would find its target in 
the very heart of their enemy. All 
hope now fled and the unhappy girl 
sought her father. 

She fell at his feet, telling him she 
was ready to espouse Ravenstein forth- 
with, but her broken accents, her swim+ 
ming eyes, her heaving bosom all pro- 
claimed her misery. The prince looked 
upon her for a moment, and then 
raising and pressing her to his heart 
bade her be of good cheer, for he said 
he would die a thousand deaths ere he 
would cause the eternal mi of his 
beloved and only child. At mo- 
ment Ravenstein’s challenge again rang 
through the air. Both father and 
daughter trembled. For an ‘instant a 
silence deep and death-like succeeded. 
The same trum the same silence 
had been hourly succeeding each other 
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for the last three days. But now the 
stillness reigned but for a moment. A 
blast of a horn was borne to them 
across the plain, the prince and Helena 
looked at each other, whilst the words— 
«A champion !”’—*“ A deliverer !”"— 
burst from the lips of both. 

The prince and his daughter instantly 
repaired to the balcony of the Countess 
Beatrix, to see from what quarter the 
unexpected rescue arrived. Their first 
glance was turned towards the Rhine, 
when to their astonishment they per- 
ceived a bark gliding rapidly over the 
bosom of its clear waters. Standing at 
the poop was a cavalier wholly sheathed 
in a rich suit of armour, with visor 
closed, so that his features were con- 
cealed. Near him stood his squire 
likewise cased in mail, and at the prow 
of the little vessel stood a noble charger 
alike protected by barbs. 

Helena could not believe her eyes, 
for by this time the vessel had reached 
the S dne-were; and the unknown 
cavalier sprang upon the bank on the 
same spot where, two centuries and a 
half before, the Count Rodolf of Alost 
had landed to rescue the Countess 
Beatrix from the hands of the unworth 
Gerard. The squire now landed with 
the war horse, and held the rein while 
his master bounded into the saddle ; he 
then returned to the bark, whilst the 
knight turned towards the Prince of 
Cleves and Helena, who stood anxiously 
straining her eyes to see if she could by 
any means guess the name or quality 
of her champion ; all she could make 
out, however, was that the device upon 
the shield of the stranger was a silver 
swan upon an azure ground. Thus 
her surprise increased rather than di- 
minished, and for the moment she felt 
almost certain that her petitions to 
heaven had been answered like those 
of Beatrix, and that Rodolf of Alost 
had sent a supernatural defender to do 
battle in her favour. 

The knight, we have said, turned 
towards the balcony, when, after making 
a graceful obeisance to the prince and 
his daughter, he moved round, and 
riding up to the door of the tent he 
struck sharply with the point of his 
lance against the shield of Ravenstein, 
thus denoting that he defied the count 
to mortal combat. The squire of the 


latter instantly came out of the 
examine the manner in which 
new knight was armed. In his hand 
he bore a spear or lance, at his side as, 
a sword, and to his saddle-bow was 


affixed a battle-axe ; he wore besides, 
suspended round his neck by a ric 
gold chain, a small, sharp-pointed 
weapon, known by the name of the 
dagger of mercy. His examination 
concluded, the squire returned to the 
tent. 4 
In another moment the count iss 
sued forth; he mounted the gallant 
charger that stood ready caparisoned 
at the door of his pavilion, and re- 
ceiving his lance from the hand of his 
attendant, proceeded to take his place 
in the field. He had, however, taken 
sufficient time to scan the appearance 
of his antagonist. 
From his light slender make he 
judged him to be several years his 
junior, and in the management of his. 
horse he displayed that grace and dex- 
terity which only belong to knights 
pir. blood. He looked more than 
once upon the device of the silver 
swan unaccompanied by an mete : 
and then his eye caught his cole mark 
of distinction, which indeed he bor 
upon his helmet, namely, a ll 
coronet, surmounted by vine leaves, 
denoting that he was either himself a 
prince or the son of one. ie 
The champions had taken their 
stations: the trumpet of Ravenstein 
sounded, and the horn of the stranger. 
knight responded. At the same 
moment that the Prince of Cleves 
waved his handkerchief from he 
balcony he pronounced with a loud 
voice, the well known signal words for, 
the onset :—“ Laisser aller.” 
The two adversaries started against 
each other at full gallop, and at the 
same moment reached the centre of the 
space that divided them. The lance 
of Ravenstein missing its thrust passe: 
smoothly over the shield of his oppo- 
nent, and shivered as it encountere 
his breast-plate ; whilst the weapon of 
the knight of the swan, sliding between 
the bars of the count’s helmet, bur: 
its fastenings and bore it of his head ; 
a few drops of blood, trickling dowry 
his brow, showed Pau the lance re 
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‘There was now a pause, the knight 
of the swan declining to take advantage 
of this first triumph. He wheeled his 
horse round and resumed his former 
position, notifying that he was ready to 
recommence so soon as his opponent 
should have replaced his broken lance 
and helmet. 

Ravenstein hesitated whether he 
should turn the courtesy of his adver- 
sary to his own advantage by accepting 
his generous offer. Still, as the stranger 
had given no small proof of his skill 
and bravery, he received a fresh casque, 
and flinging far from him the broken 
remains of his lance, he drew his sword, 
denoting a wish to resume the combat 
with that weapon. The knight cast 
his lance upon the ground and un- 
sheathed his sword, and bowing, signi- 
fied that he was ready. 

The trumpets sounded anew and 
the champions urged their coursers 
forward: again they closed,in the centre 
and their swords crossed. 

By their different modes of fencing 
it would appear that one of the cavaliers 
reckoned upon his strength, whilst the 
other seemed to rely more upon his ski!l 
and agility. They both acted in con- 
sequence. The Count of Ravenstein 
lunged furiously, seeking to pierce the 
armour of his adversary, whilst the 
latter maintained the defensive, skil- 
fully parrying the strokes. 

The conflict now became fearful in 
the extreme. The voices of the spec- 
tators were hushed into a deep death- 
like silence, as though they feared their 
very breathings would interfere with 
the issue of the struggle. Ravenstein 
seized his heavy weapon with both 
hands, and dealt blow after blow, 
thrust after thrust, as though he had 
been felling some gigantic oak. At 
each stroke some portion of the knight’s 
armour fell to shivers; the silver swan 
was no longer discernible—the shield 
fell, piece by piece, and the coronet on 
the top of his helmet was broken. 

The knight had not however given 
way, he sought by every means to pe- 
netrate the heart of his enemy. And 
from the neck. and shoulder-pieces of 
his armour the blood was seen to flow. 
The anxiety of the lookers on was now 
intense. Each inquired of his neigh- 
bour if the ‘armour of the stranger 
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could possibly hold out, till the strength 
of his adversary forsook him, but a 
shake of the head was all the answer 
any ventured to return. Ravenstein’s 
last stroke had fallen with such force 
upon the helmet of the knight as to 
cause all the upper part to give way. 
His visor remained, but he was un- 
helmed. A shriek from Helena an- 
nounced her breathless interest in the 
affray, 

Their fears were however not of 
long duration, the younger champion 
saw it was time to change his tactics. 
He no longer sought to pierce his 
enemy’s armour. He sat upon his 
well-trained charger as immoveable as 
a statue, his arm alone seemed to have 
retained the power of vitality; it still 
wielded his weapon and so skilfully 
did he parry the count’s strokes, that 
not a single one reached his armour. 
It was wonderful to behold how the 
blades followed each other as if they 
oe the attractive powers of the 
oadstone, and the eye was dazzled as 
flash followed flash with the rapidity of 
lightning. This, however, could not 
last: the wounds of the count, though 
slight in their nature, were much in- 
creased by the violence of his move- 
ments. The blood now flowed co- 
piously, and accumulated so fast be- 
neath his visor that he was forced to 
blow it through the bars with all his 
might. He felt too that his amazing 
strength was giving way, his sight was 
growing dim, owing to the loss of 
blood and its consequent weakness. 
He perceived that with his sword he 
never could hope to overcome his op- 
ponent. His anger was deeply roused, 
and tearing his battle axe from the sad- 
dle-bow, he prepared to renew the 
combat for the third time. 

Like magic the deadly strife again 
began. But at the first blows the 

ectators perceived that the tide of 
war had turned. It was now Raven- 
stein who held upon the defensive, 
whilst the knight of the swan, who 
seemed equally accomplished in the 
use of this weapon, as he had shown 
himself in that of both the former, dealt 
blow after blow with a strength and a 
rapidity which was dazzling to the eye. 
Ravenstein at length summoning all hi 
remaining strength for a blow which he 
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thought must be decisive, raised his 
arm, but ere it fell, the battle axe of 
the stranger knight dropped upon his 
casque cleaving it to pieces, and al- 
though the weapon had not penetrated 
to the skull, still it had the effect of com- 
pletely stunning him. His head fell 
upon the neck of his charger, whilst he 
vainly strove by catching at the animal’s 
head to preserve his seat. His axe 
dropped from his hand, and after a 
short struggle he reeled to the earth.— 
His attendants ran to his assistance, 
and the wounded count was borne to 
his tent. Upon examination it was 
found he had received no less than five 
wounds in various parts of his body, 
independent of the stunning blow upon 
his head which had laid him senseless. 
The knight of the silver swan, mean- 
while affixed his battle-axe to his sad- 
dle-bow, he then sheathed his sword, 
and taking his lance, advanced once 
more towards the balcony and bowing 
low to the prince and his daughter, 
turned his charger’s head, as they 
thought, in the direction of the entrance 
hall, their disappointment however, 
could only be equalled by their sur- 
prise, at seeing him pursue his course 
towards the vessel; he instantly em- 
barked, whilst his squire busied him- 
self in drawing the horse on board, 
and then without any visible impetus 
being given, the bark glided smoothly 
and rapidly down the Rhine. 

Two hours after, the Count de Ra- 
venstein, having recovered from his 
long fainting-fit ; ordered his atten- 
dants to remove him forthwith to Ra- 
venstein. 

That same evening an hour before 
sun set, a loud and reiterated peal at 
the entrance gates announced an ar- 
rival, whether of friend or foe none 
could conjecture. It was answered by 
the serving men, who to the surprise of 
all parties admitted our old acquaint- 
ance Count Karl de Homburgh, ac- 
companied by twenty stout men-at- 
arms. He was come to the assistance 
of the Prince of Cleves. 

This succour had been fortunately 
rendered useless by the timely inter- 
vention of the brave stranger. The 
Count and his followers, nevertheless, 
received the united thanks of the prince 
and princess, and were as hospitably 


-blaming the landgrave as the cause of 
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greeted as though they had accc 
plished the service upon which 
came. uy 

aT 
CHAPTER XI. ;o0) hie — 


During the time that the e1 
which we have recorded were taki 
place at Cleves, the Landgrave Lud 
de Godesberg had shut himself up i 
his own castle, a prey to bitter des 
dency. His only society was his old 
friend Karl, who had made several’ 
fruitless efforts to induce the Lad 
Emma to return to her husband ; but 
the Countess had constantly refused, 
giving for excuse not only the unkind 
treatment she had herself received, but 


the death of her beloved son, for Otho’s 
disappearance from the boat hadreached 
her in the retirement of her monastery. 
Vainly did the Count de Homburgh 
essay to calm the grief of his friend b 
telling him that for his part he expect 
to see his wife restored to him one 
day, and that he thought it more than 
robable Otho had escaped a bir’ : 
cee ; still, after he fed ea these ar- 
guments of consolation he would as} 
himself whether he were justified in rais- 
ing hopes which might never sbe 
realised. This was the state of affair 
at Godesberg when dispatches arrived 
from Prince Adolphus of Cleves. Under 
other circumstances Ludwig would 
have been one of the first to answer the 
warlike summons in person, he now 
however contented himself with re- 
questing his friend Homburgh to march 
at the head of twenty men-at-arms to 
the succour of the prince. Karl lost 
no time in complying with his friend’s 
wishes, and arrived at Cleves on the 
night of the day on which the combat 
had taken place between the Count of 
Ravenstein and the unknown knight of 
the silver swan. Although the rein- 
forcement which now arrived was no 
longer required, still the good in- 
tentions of the count were duly appre- 
ciated and the guests received with 
every mark of grateful hospitality. 
The castle presented an aspect of 
cheerfulness which it had not known 
since the day of the archery meeting, 
and had it not been for the draw 
caused by the disa of the - 
brave cavalier who had risked life and 
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limb in their behalf, happiness would 
have been completely restored to the 
Castle of Cleves. 

The disappointment of the prince 
and the princess at the departure of the 
stranger knight had becn so great that 
all ee thoughts were for the moment 
suspended. Ae length, however, pre- 
vious to retiring for the night, Prince 
Adolphus summoned the captain of his 
guards, inquired if the two archers had 
made their appearance, and having re- 
ceived a negative reply, gave orders 
that if they returned he should be in- 
stantly informed of the fact, as he pur- 
posed dismissing them with every token 
of displeasure, so that their punishment 
might afford a warning to all others 
who might at any future time be dis- 
posed to desert in lixe manner from 
their duty. 

On the following morning the first 
news the prince heard was that the two 
archers had returned to the castle at 
day-break. 

Otho was instantly ordered to his 
presence. The youth entered with an 
air of calm deliberation as though 
nothing had occurred to call forth the 
displeasure of his master. Upon being 
interrogated as to why he absented him- 
self without permission, especially at 
such a moment, he replied that he had 
been occupied the whole of the day 
upon an affair of importance in which 
he had required the assistance of Her- 
mann, and that as to the latter nothing 
could have induced him to shrink from 
his duty short of the influence which 
he himself held over one who owed 
him his life. 

It was in vain the prince questioned, 
for now that Otho had returned more 
than half his stern resolves had given 
way and he would fain have tried to 
retain the youth in his service ; but it 
appeared that the archer added the 
fault of obstinacy to his original one of 
having set at nought the rules of the 
service in which he had engaged; he 
therefore dreaded giving a bad pre- 
cedent for the future conduct of his re- 
tainers and told the young archer he 
was free totake service in the household 
of any other person he pleased. Otho 
bowed and quitted the apartment. 

Otho would gladly have availed bim- 
self of some excuse to procure an inter- 
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view with Helena, but his pride was 
mortified and he resolved to quit the 
castle without a moment’s delay. He 
was crossing the court with his eyes 
bent upon the ground when the sound 
of heavy footsteps approaching him re- 
called his attention to what was passing ; 
he looked up, and to his utter astonish- 
ment beheld at only afew paces distant 
from the spot where he stood his 
father’s oldest and firmest friend, Count 
Karl de Homburgh. His first impulse 
was to take flight, but he had been 
seen and recognised, and another instant 
saw him in the warm heart-felt embraces 
of his friend. A few words were all 
that passed between them, in which 
Otho begged his secret might not be 
betrayed and a rendezvous was a 
pointed to take place that night at the 
town of Kervenheim. 

This singular meeting had been wit- 
nessed by the prince from his balcony, 
and he now interrogated the knight, 
but the latter merely replied that in his 
way from the stable, where he had been 
presiding as was his wont at the break- 
fast of his faithful Hans he recognised 
in the youth, an archer who had been 
in the service of his friend, the Land- 
grave of Godesberg, and, as he had 
known him ever since his early child- 
hood, he could not resist the joyful im- 

ulse he felt at again unexpectedly be- 

olding him. The prince now began 
to regret his harshness towards Otho, 
he fancied even some mystery was con- 
cealed beneath the absence for which 
the young man refused to account ; he 
therefore gave orders to his page to 
tell Otho he might remain at the castle 
as he had determined to overlook his 
conduct, knowing the same would be 
agreeable to his friend and guest, Count 
Karl de Homburgh. The page re- 
turned in a quarter of an hour and 
stated that Otho had already quitted 
the castle. 

The Prince of Cleves thought he was 
doomed to disappointment of one nature 
or another, The singular disappearance 
of the mysterious champion who had 
so bravely done battle for him on the 
preceding day again rose in full force 
to his memory. He consulted Karl 
upon the subject, who advised that 
proclamations should be immediately 
issued, promising the hand of the 
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Princess Helena of Cleves to her 
valiant defender ; therefore the knight 
bearing the effigy of the silver swan 
had only to return to Cleves to claim 
a reward of which the son of a king 
might well be proud. 

In the course of the day Count Karl 
with his followers quitted Cleves for 
the Castle of Godesberg. 

Otho and the cavalier met at Kerven- 
heim ; it was there the former learned 
the despair to which both his parents 
were reduced at the supposition of his 
death. All other sentiments, even his 
love for Helena, disappeared before the 
grief of his father and mother, and the 
young man urged his friend to hasten 
their journey to Godesberg, but Karl 
had other views ; they accordingly 
passed the night in that town, and at 
break of day set off in the direction of 
the Convent of Nonenwerth. Here the 
cavalier had an interview with the 
Lady Emma, when, after having suffi- 
ciently prepared her, Otho was restored 
to her arms. The countess no longer 
refused to return with her son and their 
kind friend, and three days after his 
departure from the Castle of Cleves 
Count Karl de Homburgh had the in- 
expressible delight of seeing the mother 
and son once more pressed to the bosom 
of his now happy friend, the Landgrave 
Ludwig of Godesberg. 

The Prince of Cleves had not yet 
issued his proclamations. Helena, who 
had learned the dismissal of Otho, 
passed her days in the oratory, only, 
joining her father at meal times ; they 
mutually observed the gloom depicted 
upon the features of each other. The 
prince at length prepared to follow 
Homburgh’s advice. Accordingly a 
few weeks after the combat had taken 
place he called to his daughter who 
‘was preparing to retire. 

« Helena,” he said, “ say, my child, 
hast no thought of the brave cavalier 
who delivered thee from Ravenstein 
obtruded itself on thy mind since the 
day of the combat ?” 

“Truly it hath, my lord,” answer- 
ed the maiden with downcast eyes. 
« Never since that day have I addressed 
my orisons to heaven without a suppli- 
cation to.our Lady of Grace to bestow 
a fitting recompense upon him who 
fought so nobly for me.” 


« The most fitting recompense, for 
such a noble deed, ied ME iS me 
the prince, “ would be the, band of he 
he has saved.” it eproter 

Helena. blushed, deeply las, she Lite" 
quired her father's mening aly 
prince. however promised she: 
know the following day. 0). 45 

The next morning heralds were dis- 
patched to Dortreck and Cologne - 
orders to proclaim in, all quarters that 
the Prince of Cleves notified, to the 
cavalier bearing the effigy of the silver 
swan that, as the most. noble recom- 
pense he could offer to one so brave was 
the hand of her he had saved, he would, 
upon the re-appearance of the. knight 
at his castle, bestow upon him in mar- 
riage, hisdaughter, the Princess Helena. 
He ended by praying the cavalier to 
lose no time in repairing to Cleves. 

Towards the afternoon of the seventh 
day after this step had been taken, as 
the prince and Helena occupied their 
usual stations in the balcony, the prin- 
cess once more pointed out the same 
speck on a distant part of the Rhine. 
In breathless eagerness they watched 
the nearer approach of what now proved 
to be a small vessel in full sail manned 
by six rowers, while at the other end 
of the vessel, to their astonishment, stood 
three cavaliers with visors closed and 
in full armour. Only one, however, 
wore a shield, and Helena soon dis- 
covered that its effigy consisted of a 
silver swan upon an azure grot 
The prince could not contain his joy ; 
Helena’s changing countenance, in 
which the lily and the rose seemed 
each struggling for pre-eminence, be~ 
trayed her inward emotion. Her father, 
supporting her upon his arm, led her to 
the entrance hall of the castle, and, half- 
fainting she stood upon the upper one 
of the flight of steps conducting from 
the great door as the three cavaliers 
commenced their ascent. 

«Welcome, thrice welcome!” cried 
the prince, “ and if so be ye are indeed 
the brave and noble cavalier who so 

enerously did battle for my daughter, 
pray you unclose your visor, that we 
may behold the features of one to whom 
we ne so deeply beholden !” 
he younger cavalier, to all appear- 
Ris, the three, and to whom these 
words were particularly addressed, 
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paused for a’ moment before he ven- 
tured to advance, then laying a hand 
upon an’arm of each of his’ com- 
panions, for he trembled like a girl 
and needed their support, he ascended 
slowly the flight of steps which sepa- 
rated him from Helena. At length but 
a single step intervened between them ; 
another moment’s hesitation—he knelt 
at her feet—raised his visor : 

“ Otho, the Archer !’” cried the prince 
in astonishment. 

“I thought so,” murmured Helena, 
throwing herself in her father’s arms. 
*« And who gave thee a right to bear 
aes coronet ?” inquired the be- 
i 


a 
wildered prince. 


‘ My birth,” returned Otho, in the | 
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sume calm but respectful tone which 
the prince and Helena had so often re- 
marked. 1) 55S 

* But who will attest it to me?” in- 
— Prince Adolphus, still doubting 

e assertion of his archer. 

« I, his godfather,” said Count Karl 
de Homburgh, uncovering his face. 

« And I, his father,” reiterated the 
Landgrave Ludwig of Godesberg, open- 
ing his visor. 

Eight days after, the two young 

ple were united to each other in the 
chapel of the Princess Beatrix. 


Here ends the history of “ Otho 
the Archer,’’ as it is related in a chro- 
nicle of the borders of the Rhine. 


SONNET, 
On parting with an unfinished Portrait of the late Mrs. Charles Driscoll. 
By Mrs. Horuanp. 


Farewell, slight sketch! thou little canst impart 
Of the pure beauty of her lovely face, 

And vain it were to ask from human heart 

Her modest air, her intellectual grace— 

Yet memory even here some lines may trace 

O’er which shall linger oft one breaking heart. 
But who shall paint his sorrow 3 who pourtray 

A husband’s agony when thus bereft 

Of youth, love, beauty >—hapless mourner stay, 
Thou hast one tie to life, one blessing left ; 

Oh! raise thine eyes from this insensate clay 

To gaze upon thy son—was he not given 

‘To smooth the thorns thro’ life's dark, lingering way? 
‘Till thou regain’st her side and shar’st her heaven. 


PENSEE.—No. XIII. 
THE CORONAL. 


— 


Here is the violet, the fragrant 
Of modesty ; and here the virgin il ° 

Purity’s emblem ; this forget-me-not 

Is truth’s own token flower ; and yonder daisy 
The lowly symbol of simplicity ; 

Blossoms of richer scent and brighter hue 

Are blooming round me, but I know them not ; 
Of these shall be my coronal, for twined 
Around thy brow, dear Helen, they will be 


The outward signs of those sweet qualities 
That in thy guileless bosom live enshrined. 
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THE EDITOR TO PROFESSOR CARLO PEPOLI. 


My Dear Count, 

We cannot help feeling grieved that 
any comment published in the pages of 
the “ Court Magazine” should have 
given you displeasure. Far be it from 
us to attack or wound the gifted 
stranger, the noble exile—“ him of the 
lyre and sword,” who has sought and 
ir a refuge in our happily consti- 
tuted country, and has therein dis- 
tinguished himself, not only as an 
author in his own language but in ours. 
Few in England have entered with 
more pleasure into the beauty of your 
poetry than ourselves, for the truth of 
which assertion we appeal with con- 
fidence to the sincere and well-deserved 
praises your interesting volume of poems 
elicited from us last autumn ; yet, if in 
the exercise of our critical capacity, 
duty has subsequently led us in your 
eyes to be deserving of blame, most 
earnestly and sincerely be it averred 
that necessity, not malignity, caused 
those strictures. 

It is, indeed, an extremely unusual 
circumstance for the reviewer and re- 
viewed to enter into controversy con- 
cerning the justice or injustice of a 
critical notice; but as the present dis- 
cussion involves questions of historical 
interest, a departure from that whole- 
some rule will form a useful exception— 
as the public will gather information 
and probably entertainment from the 
close inquiry, which must be consequent 
upon such a course, into the characters 
and adventures of those illustrious 
Italians who form the principal subjects 
of our letters. 

We see no rational cause why one— 
not a native, but nevertheless well ac- 
quainted with the language, cannot ap- 
proach the well-springs of Italian his- 
tory and enter upon an endeavour to 
ascertain truth, not from abstract ideas 
and general assertions (which in such 
matters are rarely found productive of 
profit), but by collating facts, taking the 
evidence of contemporaries, summing 
up, an weighing the whole 
carefully, then, and not till then, pro- 
nouncing sentence. The result of our 
balance of facts, touching u Bp ie the 
points in question between us, 
the direct reverse of the autores 
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drawn by you, it being our belief that 
before Italy fell under the present 
German bondage your aristocracy was 
both in principle and practice exceed- 
ingly favourable to literature and 
learned men. 

As a case in point, long before this 
discussion arose, we had ascertained 
from Galileo’s own letters that not one 
alone, but a noble band of the are 
the high-blooded, the gallant aristo- 
cracy of your country, the Orsini, the 
Piccolomini, and the Medici, ee ral- 
lied round the glorious sage, 
tected him fee the wolek effects of 
the fury of the Dominicans, of whom 
the Inquisition was composed —no 
slight exploit in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Now, the Dominicans, like the 
rest of the Frati Predicante, were — 
chiefly drawn from the middle and 
lower classes, and naturally — 
their prejudices ; hence their perse- 
cutions of the great philoso es, the 
author of these novel davow 
sider, then, how startling to oni pre 
hension was your enumeration of Ga- 
lileo’s name among the victims of your 
wicked aristocracy! Galileo Galilei 
was, moreover, a noble himself; and 
it makes a curious feature in this dis- 
cussion, that out of the six illustrious 
literati who are the prin Ta subjects: 
of our discourse, Tasso and Galileo, no 
less than yourself, are all of noble 
birth—an argument, my dear Count, 
which makes strongly against your 
general assertion, and which you can 
scarcely be angry with us for urging ; | 
for if the aristocracy of your coun! 
be indeed so adverse to eran how 
comes it that out of six illustrious lite- 
rati the one half of those selected y! 
you should belong to that class? It 
was very cruel on the part of the no- 
bility of Italy to give their sons a’ 
learned education,* and persecute them 


* Bernardo Tasso, for instance, sent his Tittle 
Torquato to study under the jesuits at four years 
old, and they soon made him an infant prodigy of 
learning; perhaps one of the canses of the over- 
excitation of his mighty intellect and too sen- 
sitive brain, and a matter well worthy the pa 
tention of our educational physiologists, in 
relation to those who would push to "excess the, 
mental power of young persons with even less 
care than the gardener forees his plants. — 
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afterwards for being learned! and if 
such conduct be true, it ought to be 
added to the list of systematic crimes 
ee by the nobility, which is 

ept in the archives of the London 
University. 

We must persist, we fear, in reckon- 
ing the de Medici, to whom we alluded, 
among the aristocracy of Italy. Cos- 
mo I]., Grand Duke of Tuscany, who 
gave Galileo the professor’s chair at 
Pisa, and was honoured by the per- 
sonal affection of that sage had inhe- 
rited the sceptre of Florence from a 
line of sovereigns of the name of Me- 
dici, who were, it is true, the descend- 
ants of merchants ; nay, we are willing 
to allow, that if the family name be 
traced, the father of the Tine, in the 
middle ages, was employed in curing 
wounds while his contemporary sa- 
vages were busied in inflicting them. 
Yet, if Cosmo was not an aristocrat, 
we cannot tell who was, seeing that he 
was a grandson of Lorraine, and conse- 
quently a descendant of the elder line 
of Charlemagne ; still, if you will insist 
on quartering pill boxes and bales of 
goods among the tortoises of Cosmo, 
we must take refuge among the more 
active friends of Galileo, and declare 
that no such genealogical blots can be 
found on the proud shields of the Orsini 
and Piccolomini. | Galileo was not per- 
sonally tortured, though such is the 
notion in England; for the truth of 
this assertion we refer the reader to 
the great man’s own narrative of the 
worst persecution he endured, that of 
1632. His calm philosophy under the 


- tormenting and ignorant contradictions 


that were required of him, and the gen- 
tle, good-humoured satire which per- 
vades his letter, will, if possible, win 
for him, in the minds of his readers, a 
still greater meed of admiration than is 
already awarded for his mighty dis- 
coveries. In that letter he mentions 
the Dominicans as his censurers; the 
Orsini and the Piccolomini, as his pro- 
tectors. The question at issue between 
us is, which represented the aristocratic 
principle—his friends, or his enemies ? 
In the case of Dante, if one noble 
persecuted him, another protected him ; 
the balance is therefore equal. It ap- 
pears from the examination of facts, 
that no systematic peneipie of per- 
N N—VOL. xiv.—may, 1839. 


secution, carried on by his contemporary 
nobility, caused Mp 5, we the 
petty quarrels of states and cities whose 
communities were too small to banish 
personality from their dissensions. If 
we ascend to principles, we shall find 
that Dante’s party was opposed to the 
election of popes, espousing the claims 
of emperors — rather a questionable 
piece of patriotism in an Italian. Asa 
swineherd of St. Alban’s (our English 
Nicolas Breakspeare) had been lately 
on the papal throne, the papal party, 
whatever it might be in principle, was 
at that time democratic enough in prac- 
tice. But it is useless looking for sys- 
tematic principles, either of persecution 
or protection, among the stormy and 
fermenting elements of the thirteenth 


‘century. 


The melancholy brevity of our words, 
“ Tasso was mad,” was prompted not by 
want of feeling for the woes of one of 
the most perfect poets and spotless 
characters that ever awoke the sym- 
pathies of humanity, but because the 
physical question of his insanity, in 
these days, cannot admit of doubt, and 
the facts relating to his auricular and 
visual delusions have been in Lord 
Byron's notes to the “‘ Lament of Tasso” 
widely diffused in England. A por- 
trait of Tasso now lies before us in 
which the great preponderance cf the 
intellectual organs over the regulating 
powers is plainly apparent ; his ideality 
and the immense mass of frontal brain, 
excited constantly from his tenderest 
infancy, probably did the mischief, and 
the constant exercise of his high poetic 
faculties produced at times agonizin 
inflammation, the consequences of whic 
were false vision and flighty jealousies 
and surmises regarding the events of 
real life. .Our question is—whether 
the restraint imposed on him by Al- 
phonso was prompted by black fero- 


. city and aristocratic malignity, or by a 


wish for his preservation? As genea- 
logists find that Leonora was nearly 
forty at the time of ‘Tasso’s -incarce- 
ration, we would not for a moment 
allude to her as the cause of that la- 
mented event. But even vila ree the 
affliction of madness had befallen Tasso 
in the present day, what would have 
been done with him? Alas, that tre- 
mendous calamity equalizes all ; demo- 
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eracy itself could not contrive a more 
levelling principle, and from the king 
on his throne to the pauper in a work- 
house, worse hospitals and more cruel 
restraints than those of St. Anna are, 
with few exceptions, the fate of the 
insane. There is a hope that the phy- 
siological researches of phrenologists 
may cause in a short time great ame- 
liorations of this calamity, but Alphon- 
so and his physicians, even if they 
meant the best, could do little more 
than restrain the fury which broke out 
in the celebrated combat with Tasso 
and his four intimates. The world 
has believed because Tasso exercised 
the poetic faculty in his restraint, 
that the story of his madness was 
feigned ; but it merely showed that 
his brilliant ideality, the more brilliant, 
perhaps for its unhealthy excitement, 
was unimpaired, ‘The last of our tra- 
gedians, Lee, wrote his finest compo- 
sitions in a similar state of restraint, 
but no one in our country attributed 
his detention in a madhouse to the ma- 
lice of others but to misfortune; which, 
as our modern physiologists would say, 
arose from the over-cultivation of a 
brilliant ideality and marvellousness. 
Alphonso’s physicians took a view of 
Tasso’s case not far from the truth, 
for when the interesting patient threw 
himself at the feet of Alphonso, im- 
ploring with the most pathetic elo- 
* sehr the restoration of his papers, 

e prince embraced him, spoke to him 
with tender affection, but assured him 
that the continuance of his poetic la- 
bours would increase his malady, and 
that, for a time, he must submit to me- 
dical restraint and mental inactivity. 
The autographs and letters, however, 
alluded to by you as in the University 
of Pisa, will settle the point, whether 
Tasso’s madness was produced by cap- 
tivity, or his captivity by his madness ? 
Every known fact, at present, excul- 
pates his once tender friend and patron 
from blame; and if we are to pause 
before we believe in the madness of 
Tasso, the same candour ought to plead 
against attributing useless malignity to 
Alphonso. 

' The employment of governor. of 
Grafaghana, however unequal it might 
be. to the: splendour of Ariosto’s abi- 
lities as a poet, was, in all probability 
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more than equal to his talents, as a, 
vernor. A wholly different set a an 
ties is called into exercise in the funcs, 
tion of a commander, either, civil or, 
military, to that employed in he 
position of a grand poem ;,and the 
pointment of Ariosto, to any, st 
command, was a great folly, and. not, a, 
tittle the less absurd because it was 

of the favourite follies of the days tha 
extreme irritation of Ariosto’s, tem 
arose, in all probability, fromthe use- 
less endeavour to unite the incompa- 
tible occupations of a man of business, 


to systematic malignity either of 
tocracy or democracy, but poets sho 
take great heed to whom they pre 
their pearls. ing’ Bo 
You condemn us for mentioning. 
Spanish queen, Isabella, but bowie th 
ossible to discuss the injuries of Co- 
lone without naming Spanish soye= 
reigns, seeing that Spaniards, uncon= 
nected with the Italian aristocratic 
principle, loaded Columbus with chains, 
and that his oppressor was not an Ita~ 
lian noble: and it is. a_ little ae 01 
your country and order to make eithe 
accountable for the sins of other nations, 
Let every back bear its own burden, 
whether of errors or crimes. We 
to confine ourselves for the sake o 
brevity to the discussion of the Italians 
whom you have named as victims to 
the aristocratic principle, else if our 
space, as editors, permi we- 
* His cast is noted for the paucity of idealitiy 


hence his hatred of every thing ec ‘with 
poetry or the fine arts. manque! hod 
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ntion that the Anglo-Venetian Cabot 

d-your Florentine Amerigo or Ame- 
rico Vesputio,* were likewise forced to 
seek employment at the hands of foreign 
princes, who possessed fleets and capital, 
but it was the want of a focus of na- 
tional wealth; not the malignity of her 
aristocracy, which prevented Italy from 
Panis e fruit her glorious children 
sowed for Ferdinand of Spain, Henry 
of England and Emanuel of Portugal. 
~ Leonardo is the only one in your list 
of victims whom we find really perse- 
cuted at an Italian court; and in this 
case’ ‘the ‘question, whether it were a 
junta of angry painters whom his newly 
defined principles of perspective had 
disarranged and annoyed, or the ma- 
lignity of the Italian aristocracy which 
drove away Leonardo to seek a more 
friendly court and aristocracy ? 

You are perfectly right in your ob- 
servation that the pages of this maga- 
zine are not the proper vehicle for 
questions of political economy, but there 
can be little doubt that the discussion 
of the question, whether aristocratic 
jtinciple ‘bé noxious or beneficial to 
iterature and the fine arts, is in a pe- 
culiar degree fitting to the vocation of 
the Court Magazine. 

“You have addressed a public body, 
the most noted of whose members have 
been exceedingly active in their attacks 
upon our nobility,+ both as part of the 
constitution of England, and as an or- 
der of men, and you, a distinguished 
Italian, according to our reading, bring 
an accusation before the London Uni- 
Versity, stating that your aristocracy 
have, from the era of Dante, been nox- 
ious to literature and improvement: 
you ‘call your witnesses into court, 
these are atite, Ariosto, Tasso, Co- 
lumbus, Galileo, and Da Vinci. We 
examine the evidence of the lives of the 
Victims, and find that in reality” they 
bear testimony on the contrary side of 
the question, especially that of Galileo, 
whois brought ‘forward as the most 


*'s 'The great discoverer of Brazil has been 
much maligned in English’ biographical  dic- 
tionaries as an invidious! rival’ of Columbus, 
we think without,any foandation in facts. 

- + Witness the letters of Mr. Tomkins and 
Mr. Jenkins, the authorship of which is attri- 
buted toy and we, believe not yet. disclaimed. by, 
Lord Brougham. ais oolt sift ; 
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notable instance of persecution. »We 
did not step out of our, way for the 
purposes of criticism, but gave you full 
praise for the real beauties)of your! 
composition, nevertheless you) main= 
tained principles which, with our reve~ 
rence for aristocracy in the abstract, we 
thought were injurious to the prospe- 
rity of the constitution of society, and 
we did not find them supported by facts. 
Long before this discussion arose, after 
a careful examination of facts, after 
balancing the evil and the good, we 
perceived that in countries whose here- 
ditary nobility partake in the legis- 
lation, literature and the fine arts are 
always in a more flourishing state than 
in those states where the hereditary 
aristocracy are either extinct, or re- 
garded by the public as mere cyphers : 
for instance, in Turkey and its depen- 
dencies, where literature, the fine arts 
and general improvement have so long 
slumbered and lain prostrate, andin Hol- 
land, whose very name is proverbial as 
an anti-literate state. il 
One word, then, in conclusion, in re- 
gard to the system of anonymous res 
viewing ;* it is the custom of our 
country, often, it must be owned, infa- 
mously abused by being made a wea- 
pon of personal attack ; and when this 
is the case, every principle of honour 
requires that the reviewer should raise 
his vizor ; but, my dear count, no such 
necessity exists in this case. Suffice it, 
that you will meet with a ready com- 
pliance, even to the very letter, with 
your concluding eloquent and chival- 
rous exhortation. If we continue to 
combat, it shall be in the very spirit of 
your Ariosto’s cavalieri antiqui, we are 
Je diversi, of different opinion—but we 
will equal the courtesy of those heroes, 
and not be drawn into evil feeling 
or hateful asperities and suspicions. — 
_ Were we to proffer advice at’ this 
juncture of your labours, now that you 
are entering upon a wide field of aus 
thorship—that of history and biogra- 
phy—let us hope that you will therein 
reap the rich ungathered: harvest that 


* Some of the leading French periodicals aps 
pend the names of their reviewers, but.in’ such 
cases the reviews are generallytame, s; iritless, and 
inconclusive. Anonymous reviews, if conscie 
tiously \done, suit the purposes of authors fa 
better, G US 1 \46w 180G & eh @5010 
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lies before you, by enlightening our 
country in regard to facts, in preference 
to commentary or essay on mere specula- 
tive opinions. You possess great ad- 
vantages over most other writers in the 
English language on the subject of 
Italy, but nevertheless despise not in- 
dividuality, which is indeed, the great 
staple of history, though wofully neg- 
lected by modern historians. Re- 
member that facts are the sacred writ 
of history. Nor is individuality with- 
_ out its value in every other species of 
literature ; without it, poetry evaporates 
into rhapsody, eloquence into mere 
rhetoric, and abstract essay is not 
endurable. The reason your national 
poetry has degenerated since the six- 
teenth century is that harmonious 
words, mere sentiment and essay in 
verse have taken the place of the rich 
individuality and incident which blend 
with those qualities in the poems of 
Tasso and Ariosto. Your own poetry 
possesses more of these qualities than 
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guage, and your happiest. lyrics. 
founded on circumstances | poetics 
chosen. If your historical research be 
guided by the spirit of individuality, 
your popularity as a writer will be en- 
during and extensive amongst us 5” 
we are a fact loving people, and” 
present age relishes only those writin, 
which are either founded on reality, or 
have the semblance of being so. . TI 
eighteenth century was the golden age 


_ of the sentimental essayist and theorist; 


the nineteenth, of historic fictionists, 
memoir writers, tourists and editors ‘6f 
ancient documents. . id 
In the hope, therefore, that o 
brief discussion will stimulate you | 
enrich our literature with new f: 
regarding those great men for whose 
memories your ardent mind overflows 
with enthusiastic affection, permit us'to 
subscribe ourselves :— 5 nw 
Your’s very sincerely and fait A 
‘ Than Enrioll 
Court Magazine Office, 
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PHIGALIAN ROOM. SCULPTURES FROM THE ISLAND OF EGINA: © 


[The several accounts which have appeared in the Court and Lady’s Magazine, of the additions 
made to this great national establishment, will be found as under:—viz., of the’ 
Room, vol. xii. p. 292, March, 1838. The Phigalian Room, vol. xiii. p. 84, July, 1888, Portraits 


in the Mineral Gallery, vol. xiv. p. 52, January, 1839.] 


It affords us much gratification to 
find that the suggestions we threw out 
in our July number for 1838, (p. 84), 
relative to a fitting and permanent ar- 
rangement of the Egina marbles, have 
met with the concurrence of the trustees 
of the British Museum, as will appear 
by reference to that number and the 
following account of their re-arrange- 
ment which recently appeared in “ The 
Times” newspaper. 

“ The casts from the Aigina marbles, of 
which some time since we gave a full de- 
scription, have within these few days been 
placed on the pediment which has been 
,erected for them; it is in that part of the 
gallery, of antiquities called the Phigalian 
room, and is an exact representation of that 

rtion of the temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
ai in the island of Aigina, in the ruins 
_of, which the statues were discovered. The 
composition is of brick stuccoed. Although 

improvement on the former shelf, as 
ng deeper and bolder in the relief, and 

_as having the ornamented figures placed 


{ syed 
on the apex, yet it is much to be regrett 
that the situation has not been more 
chosen—first, because it is not erected:ata 
sufficient height from the pavement ‘to give 
the full effect to the statues, and/also, as the 
width of the apartment does not afford suf- 
ficient space for the angles to’ be carried out, 
they are necessarily cut off, which gives the 
whole an unfinished and uncouth appear- 
ance. Neither, from the locality, can the 
spectator take that distant view whichis 
required to bring out the beauty of the 
wholg. Both in the Vatican and ‘inthe 
gallery of Florence a great effect is given’ to 
the master-pieces of antiquity, by assimi- 
lating the edifices in which theyvare ‘con- 
tained with the works exhibited, and avoid- 
ing as much as possible the warehouse look 
which a number of statues of all sorts, sizes, 
conditions and qualities placed \in juxtapo- 
sition must always, in a certain epiees 
to the building, which reduces the ‘ 
the bed dM it bapiirabiret ores 
beauties of the sculptures’ being: eye Ht 
creates confusion’in his ‘mind; whd, if‘he 
afterwards sees a cast of” one, is 
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‘surprised that he has overlooked or forgotten 
‘it. The statue of the Apollo in the Vatican, 
and the Venus de Medicis ia the Ducal gal- 
lery at Florence, would lose half their 
grandeur were they republicanized amidst 
the heterogeneous denizens of the spacious 
halls of the British Museum. The truth of 
this may easily be proved: let any one ob- 
‘serve the superb statue of the Venus found 
‘in the baths of Claudius at Ostia through 
“the entrance of the terra-cotta room, and he 
cannot fail to be struck with its beauty ; but 
he will find on entering that other sculptures 
placed around, of different character and 
dimensions, materially reduce the effect. 
We are well aware that it would not be pos- 
sible so to arrange that every sculpture of 
‘consequence should possess its distinct 
“apartment; but here the contrary practice 
has been carried to excess. It is strange 
that as one of the principal defects of the 
National Gallery consists in the diminutive 
proportions of its rooms, so that paintings 
which require both light and space to be 
viewed with advantage are deprived of both, 
that in the statue galleries of the British 
Museum nothing but spacious halls are to 
be found, and that there is not one chamber 
so constructed as to bear resemblance in its 
proportions and its “dim religious light,” 
its ‘ solitude of silence,” to those sanc- 
tuaries in which many of the statues exhi- 
bited were originally placed. We mention 
this, because there are situations in the 
«Museum where, at least with regard to these 
Aegina figures, this object might have been 
“effected. Inthe great centre saloon it would 
have been easy to have made the partition 
columns harmonize with the pediment, by 
which it would have been placed at a suffi- 
cient elevation from the pavement; or in 
the new building which is to occupy the 
ground the twelfth room now covers and 
about to be rebuilt. Of the whole collection 
within the walls these statues are alone as a 
group per se perfect, and had they been 
placed to advantage would have given to 
‘the general visitor a far better idea of the 
grandeur and beauty of ancient art than the 
headless, armless, and legless remains con- 
tained in the Elgin saloon. We protest, 
also, against the unseemly impalement of 
the horses, which creates a feeling of horror 
in the mind, and which might easily have 
been obviated by attaching them to the walls 
with iron rods invisible to the spectators ; 
also the wall within the pediment forming 
the back ground should have been made to 
resemble stone, and not have had the glaring 
-colour it now possesses. On the opposite 
‘side of the apartment a similar building is 
.preparing,. in which are to be placed the 
onine res, that. ornamented the eastern 
- front, of the same temple.of Jupiter whence 
these were taken. 
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~ “Within a temporary building ‘opening 
from the fifth room, are the casts from’ the 
marble metopes of the great temple of Jupiter 
Olympuus, at Selinus, in Sicily. Valuable 
as they are, as belonging to a school of art 
prior to that of Aigina, and probably of a 
date coeval with the earliest Egyptian, a 
short notice of them may not be unaccept- 
able, as no account of them is to be found 
in the synopsis, and to the public in general, 
although subjects of great curiosity and in- 
quiry, the legend which they tell and their 
appearance are altogether as unaccountable 
as mysterious. At Selinus, in Sicily, there 
are the remains of six temples of the earliest 
Doric, within a short distance of each other, 
and it was during the researches into the 
ruins of the largest, called the western, and 
the one furthest from it, named the eastern, 
by Messrs. Harris and Angell, in 1832, that 
these ancient sculptures were found: among 
them there were no single and perfect statues 
as in the temple of Aigina, which probably 
arose from the neighbourhood being well 
peopled, and they had no doubt been re- 
peatedly ransacked. These temples may be 
reckoned among the largest of ghey 
being equal in their dimensions to those 
Agrigentum, in the fluting of whose columns 
there is sufficient space for a man to stand. 
Immediately after the discovery, application 
was made to the Neapolitan government to 
allow them to be shipped for England, but 
permission was refused, and they are now 
in the Royal Gallery at Palermo; casts were 
allowed to be taken, and they are these we 
now describe. They are probably of as 
early a date as any that have reached our 
times, and are of different styles of art; 
those which belonged to the Temple called 
eastern, whence the sculpture of the head of 
the dying warrior, and the chariot drawn 
by horses, were taken, possess much of the 
A€ginitan character; those of the western 
are of a ruder age, in most of the figures the 
anatomy resembles that of the earliest coins, 
but different in many respects from the 
Greek sculptures; and there is a short and 
full character in the faces approaching the 
Egyptian. From the short proportions, bs 
fleshy part of the thigh overcharged, and the 
peculiar manner in which the hair is ar- 
ranged, they might be taken for specimens 
of Aiginitan art; but on a close inspection 
it will be found, that they are the work of 
artists-educated on different principles. At 
a much later period it is known that the 
artists of ASgina were employed by the Kings 
of Sicily, and these therefore are not un- 
likely to have been the work of Cartha- 
ginian sculptors brought to decorate a city 
in alliance and newly founded, which will 
account for the tian character given to 
the whole. The cast, which consists of’ 
body and head of a dying'soldier, a part of 
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a female figure behind, fommed the third 
metope of the eastern temple, and is a most 
valuable and curious fragment, and deter- 
mines the style and character of the sculp- 
ture of the temple. It bears a marked 
resemblance to some of the heads in the 
4£gina marbles, but it has much more ex- 
pression; the artist has evidently intended 
to mark the agonies of death by the closed 
eyes, the mouth slightly opened, and the 
tongue appearing between the teeth; the 
hair and beard are most carefully and sym- 
metrically arranged and most elaborately 
finished, the helmet is thrown back, and is 
of the kind called ‘ geison,’ part of the 
crest ‘lophos’ is visible under the left 
shoulder of the figure. The fragment of 
the female is very spirited, and evidently in 
strong action. These metopes, like those 
of the Parthenon, are in high relief, and in 
some parts detached. Thorwaldsen has 
pronounced them equal in execution to the 
4igina. The next, which consists of three 
figures, one of which has a horse under the 
arm, is particularly interesting, from the il- 
lustration it presents of the death of the 
Gorgon Medusa. Perseus, emboldened by 
the presence of Minerva, is represented in 
the act of slaying Medusa; his eyes are 
averted from the object of his horror, while 
his right arm, guided by the goddess, thrusts 
his sword into the throat of the monster. 
Pegasus, a winged foal, springs from her 
blood, and Medusa presses him to her side 
with apparent solicitude. The monstrous 
face of the Gorgon is finely represented ; 


. the large round head and hideous face rise 


from the shoulders without the intervention 
of a neck; all the features are frightfully 
distorted, the nose is flat and spreading, and 
the mouth is nearly the whole width of the 
face, and is armed on each side with two im- 
mense tusks; the hair over the forehead is 
curiously shown, and almost appears to 
have represented the serpents to which it 
was changed. The figure of Minerva on the 
right is draped with the ‘ peplon,’ (mantle) 
and has the Meander ornament on the edge. 
The figure of Perseus is in the centre ; 
he is armed with the harp of Mercury and 
the helmet of Pluto, which latter has a 
pendant falling on each side ; the ‘ ¢eena pe- 
dypa,’ or talaria, are represented as co- 
ering the feet entirely, and bear some 
resemblance to the ancient greaves; the 
front part is attached to the ancle by thongs. 
‘The form of the young Pegasus is exceed- 
tively beautiful ; he seems bounding from the 
earth.,,The metope containing the figure 
bearing two) others on its shoulders re- 


presents the adventure of Hercules, sur- 


named, Melampyges, from the black and 
hairy, appearance of his loins; the story 
is as follows :—Passalus, and Achemon, two 
brothers, reviled their mother, who warned 


them to beware of a man whose loins were 
covered with black hair; they attempted to 
rob Hercules while asleep, and from that 
had the name of Cercopes; in the attempt 
they failed and awoke him, and he bound 
them hand and foot to his bow, with their 
heads downwards, and carried. them in that 
manner; they began Jaughing on ‘the \ac- 
complishment of their mother’s prophecy ; 
Hercules asked them why they laughed, and 
on their telling him the reason, he 
laughed and liberated them. ‘The figure 
the god is represented as strong and mus- 
cular, and the two prisoners have a: 
ludicrous appearance; in the reversed :posi- 
tion, the hair falls in a curious manner; the 
whole group has been painted in various 
colours, and in the countenances much of 
Egyptian expression is to be observed. The 
horses which draw the chariot ee 
of the centre metope of the Eastern temple’; 
it is very imperfect, and is supposed to re- 
present the celebration of the race of Pelops 
and ASnomaus ; they are drawn full of fire 
and courage, and are finely fore-shortened ; 
they have the cropped ears and manes which 
are observable in those of the Parthenon, \, 
‘“‘ These sculptures are valuable as speci- 
mens of the third period of the art, fhe oa 
liest of which is probably the Hindoo’; “the 
great resemblance both these and the’ : 
tian bear to that style is remarkable, 
gives warrant to suppose that it was the 
original school. Of Hebrew sculpture there 
are no remains; the command to, form no 
graven image prevented the art attaining 
perfection a it reached in the 
bouring country of Syria, and would 
to account, that within the land of Judea 
statue bearing marks of great antiquity” 
been discovered. The Egyptian; the Etrus- 
can, the Selinuntine, and the Aginasehools, 
furnished the models for the Grecian; and 
the careful observer has it in his power 
within the walls of the Museum,, si 


step by step, the progress of ar 
attained its meridian splendour in 
duction of those sculptures, whose 
dated remains are there pres ry 
which the accumulated knowledge, genius, 
labour, and talent of two thousand fivehun- 
dred years has never yet been able to sur- 
pass. : iy BiHoy * 
«On the walls of thebuilding co; 
the sculptures we have, describe 
splendid collection of architectur 
and casts from the antique, which 
lected by Sir T. Lawrence, and pu 
at his death. In the centre is a model'of 
the shield of Achilles, by Flaxman, taken 


from the Iliad, perry 
snot 


the conception of the bard. Uinder 
cases are some very Curious 
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“The Barber of Paris, or Moral Retribu- 
. tion. By Paux pe Kock. Whit- 
*” taker and Co. 


|The Barber of Paris, the most amusing 
romance published for many a day, is 
sprightly, easy in dialogue, dramatic in 
aracter, elegant in thought, and tole- 
rably void of offence ; no slight praise 
‘when we consider the peculiar repu- 
‘tation of this French writer. 
. The author interests his readers very 
-deeply in the characters of his virtuous 
hero and heroine. A more charming 
and unaffected character, indeed, than 
thatof Blanchecould not be pourtrayed; 
it is impossible to read her adventures 
with indifference. The character of 
the Barber Touquet is touched with no 
common skill, while the clever sketch- 
ing of the manners and times of Paris 
in the seventeenth century is done by 
the hand of a master, The story is 
ingenious, and certainly unlike any- 
thing ever presented in the pages of 
‘romance ; and, though the denouement 
is carelessly hurried up, the interest is 
sustained to the last. Sometimes the 
Gascon Chaudoreille hangs heavily on 
the progress of the story ; at others is 
-extremely entertaining : but altogether 
this character is the chief defect of the 
“work, being eternally thrust on the rea- 
‘der's attention when the mind is ab- 
sorbed with more agreeable and natural 
‘characters. 
_., The scene opens in the mysterious 
dwelling of Touquet, a barber of Paris, 
whose former evil fame has subsided 
-into a tolerable reputation for order and 
regularity ; he brings up in his house 
a young girl, left there by one of his 
‘lodgers, who was accidentally killed 
“ten years previously in the tumultuous 
streets of Paris, and, as this child is des- 
,titute, Touquet adopts her. At first his 
_ intentions towards the innocent Blanche 
are friendly and paternal, but the half- 
repented evil of his nature returns upon 
“him in the hour of temptation, and the 
‘troubles of poor Blanche, in conse- 
“quence, constitute the interest of the 
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wi 
tale. Light, lively dialogue is thechief 


staple of the book, and comic passages +f 
at times occur, but the following is a % 
scene which shows that the author has 

the sterner powers of narration :— — 


“In the mean time Touquet had re- 
gained his room below. ; 

«« © All goes well,’ he said; ‘the girl will 
leave without the least impediment. But if “ 
Margaret should not have been asleep— _ 
should she have overheard my conversation 
with the Marquis, and desire in conse- 
quence to go with Blanche. It is most 
important the old woman should know no- 
thing. Why, it is easy to discover if she 
be awake or not. She now lies in the room 
where Blanche’s father slept—away with all 
such weakness! I must—I must go up.’ — onl 

“The barber took his light and moved ou 
towards a closet at the end of his apart- “at ie 
ment; when he reached the door, he hesi- Pi 
tated and then, as if by effort, overcoming ’ 
his repugnance, touched a spring concealed 
beneath the tapestry, when a little door al 
sprung open, through which appeared a Va 
narrow stair-case leading to an upper story. iw 
Touquet turned his eyes away from it in Ves 
horror, murmuring ‘ Never since that fatal a 
night have I beeu in this passage.” i 

«« Notwithstanding, he ascended ; his wild “zi 
and haggard aspect seemed to apprehend the ae 
presence of some fearful object ; and while , 
one trembling hand extended held the lamp dir 
before him, the other was expanded on the 
wall, as if, as he advanced, to prop his fal- 
tering steps. 

“« Having reached the staircase head, a 3 
doubly fastened door appeared before him. 

He drew the bolts as quietly as possible, 

and stepped into the small dark cabinet 
which opened on the alcove of Margaret's . 
dormitory; the same which Blanche and aa 
the old woman had explored, although the a 
door by which the barber just had entered a 
had escaped their observation, so nicely was Rs 
it let into the wainscot of the room. |. > we 

“The barber placed his lamp upon'the \ 
floor, and then applied his ear against the ~i 
door of the alcove, in which he heard. so ‘~ 
deep and natural a snoring, that not a doubt . 
existed of the old domestic’s being sound 
asleep. Touquet, however, to be sure, a 
undid the door and looked into the reves, a 
where Margaret slept profoundly ; andthen, Br 
retiring from the cabinet as he entered, Z 
by the secret door, the bolts of which he 
fastened, descended, saying— =) — 
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‘ «There is nothing to be feared from 
er. 

On a sudden, Touquet missed a step, 
and lowering his lamp to see his way, per- 
ceived some reddish spots upon the stairs. 
Although it would have been no easy matter 
to declare what marks they were, the barber 
shrunk with horror from the sight ; his hair 
was all on end, his feet forsook him on the 
spot imprinted with such frightful stains ; 
in his terror, the lamp escaped from his 
enfeebled grasp and was extinguished, when 
the barber found- himself alone within the 
secret passage, in the depth of darkness. 

*« Impelled by the intensity of horror, he 
fled down stairs; his head at times came 
into violent collision with the wall ; at times 
he fell, and scrambled forward on all fours, 
pronouncing, in a voice half choked with 
terror— 

«“* Mercy! mercy! pursue me not. If 
it be because I am about to deliver up thy 
daughter to the marquis that thou comest 
again to horrify me, no—the marquis shall 
not have her. No—but leave me; touch 
me not with thine ensanguined hands!’ 

“ Having reached the bottom of the stairs, 
he violently closed the door concealed be- 
hind the tapestry, and not remaining for a 
moment in his room, which was completely 
dark, he descended to the parlour, where he 
found both lamp and fire. He threw him- 
self upon a chair, and cast his haggard eyes 
around him, and recovering gradually from 
his consternation, pressed his clenched hands 
against his forehead, saying— 

«Tt is but a dream.’ 

“As he spoke a carriage stopped before 
his door, to which the barber, totally re- 
stored, immediately proceeded. 

“« Here Iam,’ said the impatient marquis, 
stepping out of the berline; “ | am here, as 
thou may’st see, before my time. My valet 
is already on the road to Grandvilliers. The 
postillion is mounted; these two armed 
men will follow the conveyance ; every thing 
is ready, and now for Blanche.’ 

«©*T will conduct her here, my lord, 
forthwith ; she thinks that she is going to 
join her future husband, who has been en- 
gaged, to-night, so I have told her, in a 
duel: she has no suspicion, and our stra 
tagem is perfect.’ « 

© «Tis well.’ 

«« « But hide yourself, my lord ; for should 
she see you, all would be undone.’ 

«Fear not; T will conceal myself be- 
hind ‘this door; 1 only wish to see her aah 
seated in the carriage ; to-morrow [| sha 
reach Sarcus, and then will dry her tears.’ 

»* «T will conduct her.’ 

- The barber went up stairs to summon 
Blanche, who, having heard the carriage, 
was in‘readiness for her departure. 

“ «Here I am, my kind) good friend,’ 
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said Blanche, coming quickly from ‘her 
chamber; ‘I heard the carriage reach the 
door.” x : herr, 
“Touquet descended, Blanche followed. 
him; her poor young heart was eating 
violently, for though she ear thy e was, 
proceeding to rejoin her lover, this depar- 
ture in the middle of the night was so mys-! 
terious and singular, that she could not’ 
resist a sudden and involuntary fear. 91/9 
«* When she reached the barber's room! 
below, she cast her eyes around her, say-/ 
ing— ull eal 
oe What, is Margaret not come to kiss, 
me, and to say farewell ?” sat 
“© No, no; we had no time,’ said Tou* 
quet, as he took her hand, and led “her 
towards the passage. Having reached 
door, the barber put his head out, to be as- 
sured before-hand that the marquis was not 
visible; then, opening the carriage door,, 
called Blanche ;— 
“ « Come, quick, getin; we have no time 
to lose.’ , 
“Blanche darted from the house into the 
street, got into the berline, and when she 
found herself alone there in the depth of 
night, her heart recoiled within her. Tou- 
quet had already closed the carriage d 5 
but Blanche held out her hand to ‘him, a 
said— Ary 
“ « Farewell, my kind good friend ; Tam! 
going to join Urban, it is true, but still, T 
shall not cease to think of you, and bless; 
you; and all that you have done for me 
will be most gratefully engrayen on my, 
heart for ever.’ f 
«« « Go on, postillion,” cried the bib i 
a faltering voice, and almost trembling 
emotion. He had no sooner p eeiicioe 
the clock of St. Eustache struck two¥ the! 
postilion cracked his whip, and Blanche was! 
gone. lqoaol 
««T have her,’ cried the marquis; and) 
the barber hastily retired into his ONES 03 
The author precipitates the tragic, 
finale of his romance in Jaren man-, 
ner, evidently placing little on 
his own powers of moving the pi oo 
emotions of the human heart; yet they, 
are considerable, and the scenes of Pi 
thos which occur, as if by accident, 
the course of his narrative are ren 
infinitely touching by various’ minu 
traits especially observable in the beau- 
tiful character of Blanche. Notwit 
standing the ribald reputation enjoyed. 
by de Kock, he excels most of his con=. 
temporaries in the delineation’ of good 
and virtuous emotions— hedid) 
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Marian de Lorme, but Urban’s charac- 
ter has less depth and is better tem- 
pered. The Marquis de Villebelle isa 
decided imitation of Savigny, yet it 
falls short of the gay masterpiece of 
Victor Hugo. The author affirms that 
this romance is a moral work; if so it 
is after a French pattern. His best 
claims, however, on that head, are that 
he-has the skill to make his virtuous 
heroine interesting, while some writers 
who have less genius and a better name 
can only awaken sympathy for charac- 
ters of satanic quality, and with this 
remark we bid farewell to Master 
Paul and his lively romance. 


Observations on the Preservation of 
Health. Third Edition. By J. H. 
Curtis, Esq. Author of “ Diseases 
of the Ear,” and “ Diseases of the 
Eye.” Henry Renshaw. 


Each new edition of this beneficial 
treatise increases in bulk and value, 
and if the world is long enough assisted 
by the skill and advice of its author, the 
twenty-fifth impression of ‘ Curtis on 
Health” will be a goodly sized volume 
notwithstanding the economy of words 
and terseness of style which are among 
the excellencies of the composition. 
Among the important additions we 
find an account of the principal water- 
ing places ; salutary warnings against 
the adulteration of food, now carried on 
to a great extent ; and, above all, phi- 
losophical considerations regarding the 
improvements of our over-grown me- 
tropolis—especially urging the forma- 
tion of places of recreation, the want of 
which tends to make large portions of 
its population miserable and unhealthy, 
and, consequently, ill-tempered and 
vicious ; a few pages will afford a 
specimen of the great value of the ad- 
denda made to the present impression 
by the ever-observing mind of our 
practically philosophical physiologist 
“In the second edition of this work I 
stiggested the formation of a Public Botani- 
eal Garden, with hot-houses, &c., like that 
at Brussels, for exotic plants, such as spice- 
trees, the bread-fruit tree, &c., and pointed 
out asa very suitable spot for this purpose 
the ground. in the centre of the Regent’s 
Park, then occupied by Mr. Jenkins, under 
government—one of the most delightful in 


the. park; from the mount in which: there 
are views hardly to be surpassed for beauty ; 
indeed, one of them might be supposed to 
be a hundred miles from town. dvb hora 

« Since the publication of that edition an. 
institution denominated ‘The Royal Bo-~ 
tanic Society of London’ has been formed; 
and already ranks among its members and. 
supporters many noblemen and. scientific. 
gentlemen. The object of this society is the 
establishment, within the confines of Lon. 
don, of extensive botanic gardens, library, 
museum, studio, hot-houses, conservatories, 
&c. This plan comprises an Italian garden 
with raised terraces, fountains, and par- 
terres, ornamented by balustrading, vases, 
figures, and works of art; with a casino at 
one end, and a conservatory at the other. 
The ground selected for the gardens is the 
spot above pointed out as well adapted for 
them, which contains eighteen acres. The 
plan of the society appears to be well cal- 
culated to promote the study of botany in 
this country; but I regret to notice that 
nothing is said in the prospectus concerning 
the admission of the public to the gardens. 
This I conceive is an indispensable requi- 
site. ; 

“The gardens of the numerous squares in 
the metropolis are not nearly so useful as 
they might be, owing to the exclusive spirit 
in which they are managed. Why should 
they not be opened at stated times to the 
public generally, in the same way as. the 
Temple and Lincoln’s Inn Gardens? Such 
a measure would be of great benefit. Gar- 
dens like those of Lincoln’s Inn Fields or 
Russell Square might become pleasant places 
of resort to thousands of young people who 
scarcely ever see a green field. I amaware 
that, these gardens being private property, 
and intended for the use of the inhabitants 
of the squares, this plan could only be car- 
ried into effect with the permission and 
consent of the parties interested; but I 
should hope there would be no obstacle on 
their part. The number of persons fre- 
quenting these grounds is very small ; those 
at present exclusively entitled to do so ap- 
pearing to neglect them altogether. There 
need be no fear, I think, that this indul- 
gence, if granted, would be abused, or lead 
to the damage of the gardens. at 

“There has been much talk lately, both 
in and out of parliament, about providing 
places for the recreation of the people. 
Would government object to pay a small 
sum for the purpose of keeping in order | all 
the gardens that might be thus opened, and. 
for making seats and other accommodations, 
for the public? I should also like to see 
the Zoological Gardens, and all the exhibi- 
tions, opened to the public gratuitously two. 
or three times a-year, on the anniversaries. 
of great national events. s19%i 
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“‘The salubrity of the metropolis would 
be increased if the practice of interring 
the dead within its boundaries were aban- 
doned. For this reason, I rejoice to observe 
that the number of cemeteries round Lon- 
don is rapidly augmenting; and in a few 
years they will, I doubt not, entirely super- 
sede vaults and churchyards—a result highly 
desirable on many accounts. Of the moral 
benefits arising from the use of cemeteries, 
and the admission of the public into them, 
much might be said—the advantages in 
regard to health must be obvious to all.* 
The North London Cemetery, at Highgate, 
is perhaps the most beautifully laid out of 
any yet formed, although they are all ad- 
mirable places. 

«In enumerating the improvements that 
have taken place in the metropolis as regards 
the health of the inhabitants, we must not 
omit the railroads. Some of my readers may 
be disposed to ask, in astonishment, what 
railroads have to do with health? I answer, 
that leaving out of view the obvious con- 
nexion between them in the facilities which 
railroads afford for enjoying the fresh air of 
the country, they have in themselves a direct 
influence upon health of a most beneficial 
nature. Dr. James Johnson, in a late num- 
ber of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, has 
the following remarks on the subject :— 

« Railroad-travelling possesses many pe- 
culiarities, as well as’ advantages, over the 
common modes of conveyance. The velo- 
city with which the train moves through 
the air is very refreshing, even in the hottest 
weather, where the run is for some miles. 
The vibratory, or rather oscillatory, motion 
communicated to the human frame is very 
different from the swinging and jolting 
motions of the stage-coach, .and is produc- 
tive of more salutary effects. It equalises 
the circulation, promotes digestion, tran- 
quillises the nerves (after the open country 
is gained), and often causes sound sleep 
during the succeeding night ; the exercise of 
this kind of travelling being unaccompanied 
by that lassitude, aching, and fatigue, which, 
in weakly constitutions, prevents the nightly 
repose. The railroad bids fair to be a pow- 
erful remedial agent in many ailments to 
which the metropolitan and civic inhabi- 
tants are subject. 

«©* To those who are curious, and not very 


‘(o* A-dreadful account appeared in the public 
journals.a short while ago, of the state of Ald- 
‘ gate churchyard, which it seems is so crowded 
_with graves that not a single vacant spot is left: 
‘atid hence graves ate re-opened before it ‘is safe to 


‘do sot ‘a few months ago a man, while engaged 


in this oceupation, was deprived of life by the 
mephitie air arising from the grave. Many of 
thesL6ndon churebyards are in an equally shock- 
ing'stetesbis dead) cleeltns + 


timid, the open carriages,are far p 
to the closed ones, especially in fine wea- 
ther. In bad weather, and particularly al 
first, invalids may travel with more x at 

tage under cover. I have no doubt that 
thousands and tens of thousands of val 
dinarians in this overgrown Babylon, 
run to Boxmoor or Tring and back, tw 
or thrice a-week, will prove a means 0 oe 
serving health and prolonging life m 


powerful than all the drugs in A 
Hall.’ ‘ 


“So much for the mode of travelling ;. 


the facilities which it will afford to cp 
citizens to migrate from their confine 
mosphere, and dismal scenery of brick 
mortar, into the fresh free air and beauti 
expanse of the country, are still more if 
portant benefits conferred by railroads.— 
Southampton and the Isle of Wight will be 
as near at hand as Richmond was in days ¢ 
yore; the balmy breezes and calm bays 
Devonshire will be distant but a few hours’ ~ 
trip. Who then would deny himself the 
pleasure of beholding with his own eyes the 
beauties of his country, or pine in diseas 
for want of healthful recreation? To 


of inorganic, insensible agents. ‘= 
‘‘Admirable as railroads are in 4 iC 
respects, it is to be deeply regretted that 
many accidents, as they are termed, have 
occurred upon them. Most of these appear 
to have resulted from gross carelessness or 
incapacity on the part of the condu 
the engines. A situation like this, on 
so many lives depend, should be ent 
to none but men fully competent ithe 
discharge of their duties, and of knoWn 80- 
briety and steadiness: it deserves to be 
sidered, whether it would not be ‘advisable 
that these engineers should be subj 
the same responsibilities as pilots of , 
and in case of neglect be dism m. 
their posts, and never after wards einer. 
The railroad companies owe it to the pu 
and to themselves, to pay more attentio to 
this subject than they appear to have do 
hitherto. Such occurrences as the collision 


tube ls tet (7 
the engines were dashed in pie c 
hr Ay eA wn, 
road stopped up for # onbaerable Ca, 

and great alarm’ spréad’ for many 
such occurrences, ‘Ll! say, cannot ‘fail! to: 
much injury to railroad co i 
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lives were lost, Had they been first-class 
trains, the loss of life would in all proba- 
bility have been awful. Since the above 
remarks were first published, more care 
appears to have been taken on railroads; 
in. consequence of which accidents have 
been of much less frequent occurrence. 

_ The innumerable steam-boats plying on 
the river are another comparatively recent 
means of securing health to the metropoli- 
tans. The benefit derived from a trip for 
thirty miles down the river on a fine sum- 
mer’s day, is very great. The lively bustle 
of the river, the beautiful scenery on its 
banks, and the swift motion of the vessel 
through the water, all tend powerfully to 
alienate, for a time, the mind of the busi- 
ness-pressed citizen from his daily thoughts; 
and the refreshing breeze which is almost 
always on the river has a most healthful 
effect. By these conveyances a person may 
visit the sea and return to his home the 
same evening. 

« By bringing men of different countries 
more into contact with one another, and 
by promoting the more complete inter- 
change of opinion and community of feeling 
between the inhabitants of the same coun- 
try, steam conveyances contribute to the 
health by giving rise to kind mutual feelings 
consequent on better acquaintance with 
mankind, and on the dispersion of preju- 
dices. _How such a state of mind operates 
upon the animal economy must be suffi- 
ciently obvious to the readers of this book.” 

No family library ought to be with- 
out this admirable volume ; human 
happiness will be promoted by its being 
universally known. 

The present edition is very neatly 
got up by Renshaw and ornamented 
with an admirable likeness of the author, 
engraved from a medal by E. W. Wyon, 
by Freebairn with Bates’ Patent Ana- 


glytograph. 


AL end of the Puritans; or, the 
_, Influence of Poetry and Religion on 

the Female Character. By Susan 
. Fisuer. Simpkin & Marshall. 


The tone of reflective piety pervadi 
this volume of poetry will be foun 
in unison with every heart chastened 
By fae recat influence of affliction. 
Written by one who has borne intense 
sufferings long and patiently, it breathes 
those exquisite thoughts and high as- 
pirations calculated to awaken religious 
impressions: in) the afflicted, and soothe 
those who have»not the gifts of: genius 
‘to ‘enlighten’ and ennoble ‘the “mind 
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assailed by corporeal ailment. The re- 
finement of expression and the meloc 
of metre apparent in these poems 

be admired by every reader, but their 
tenor will awaken a thousand sympa 
thising feelings in those hearts which 
are accustomed to throb with sorrow or 
pain. Few, indeed, can read unmoved 
the following beautiful and touching 
stanzas :— 


“ For me, the changing seasons bring 
No hope of health’s returning spring : 
Long tenant of my lonely room, 

Mine is affliction’s deepest gloom, 
The painful day, the watchful night, 
The glimmering taper’s sickly light, 
The hours from social comfort free ;— 
Then, O my Sister, think of me! 


«Yet I have known life’s joyous day, 

And felt its blissful pulses play ; 

On nature’s bosom, free and wild, 

The pleasant hours of youth beguiled ; 
Have breathed the morning's odour'd gale, 
And linger’d in the twilight vale: { 
These blissful hours no more I see ;— 
Then, O my Sister, think on me! 


“Yes, I have wiped affection’s tear; ‘ 
Have hail’d the hour to friendship dear ; 
Have listen’d to the sage’s theme, ' 
And drunk the poet’s raptured dream ; 
Have felt the purer joys that rise 

From sacred converse with the skies : 
The days of other times I see! 

Then, O my Sister, think of me! 


«« Long have I known a mother’s name ; 
Hope nursed the pure maternal flame ; 
Have watch’d with fond affection’s eye, 
Beside the couch of infancy : 

Now, when each anxious look I cast, 
My spirit whispers, ‘’Tis the last:’ 

A mother’s joys no more I see ;— 
Then, O my Sister, think of me! 


“Yes! all the hopes of life are o’er; 
This pulse must beat with bliss no more: | 
Faint and more faint each sickly ray, 
Till darkness veils my wintry day : 
When on my grave my children weep, ~ 
And mourn their mother’s long last sleep, 
Then, when their kindred forms you see, 
Then, O my Sister, think of me!” 


Our next extract is written in a strain 
which bespeaks the triumph of ped 
hope over mortal grief. It is not ofte: 
that an extract so perfect and polished 
can be gathered from a volume of 
poems published in the present day. 

4 Dino 
“ The sun is bright, and the smiling May! 
Has woven her garlands fresh and gay; 
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But, my child! thy flowers, thy cherish’d 
flowers, 
The guiltless joy of thine infant hours, 
Neglected and wither’d, are strewn in the 
ath, 
For the hand that had nursed them is cold 
in death. 


«I shall see thee no more in the early spring, 

Seeking my feverish couch, to bring 

The first-born flowers to glad mine eye: 

I heeded them not, for thou wert by. 

Oh! brief as bright was thy youthful 
grace ;— 

The silent tomb is thy dwelling place! 


« But I will not think of the dark cold grave: 

I will think of the garden of God, where 
wave, 

In the midst, the blossoms bright and fair 

Of the tree of life, in the balmy air: 

The fruit is thine, and the living stream 

That rolls along the cloudless beam. 


«« And meet was thy pure and virgin prime 
To dwell in Heaven’s untainted clime ; 
Meet for nis smile, who deign’d to say, 

* Arise, my love, and come away, 

For the wintry storms are past and gone ;— 
Arise to Heaven, my chosen one! 


«« © Rise from thy couch of pain and fear, 
For the plaint of sickness comes not here ; 
But gales of Eden, soft and bland, 
Breathe sweetly o’er this happy land ; 
And the turtle’s voice of joy and love, 

Is heard in thy blissful home above.’ 


« And soon, my child! in that holy spring, 
Soon to thy mother may’st thou bring 
Thy flowers, the sweets of Paradise ; 
And I'll wreathe thy hair with their living 


dyes, 

And I'll bless thy bright and deathless 
bloom, 
Nor fear again the cold dark tomb.” 

The principal poem abounds in pas- 
sages of like excellence to the fore- 
going. The reflective portions, it is 
true, preponderate, but this we have 
noticed is the invariable case in all 

ms written in the Spenseric stanza. 
f we examine the most distinguished, 
including the Fairy Queen, the Castle 
of Indolence, and large portions of 
Childe Harold, we shall find that it is 
the constant practical effect of this 
style of poetry to bring out strains of 
alec: thought in greater pro- 
Minence than human action. We con- 
élude our analysis with a passage of 

t poetic beauty and moral truth, 
el a ive,too, of the avowed ten- 
dency, of ‘this poem—which is, the In- 
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fluence of Poetry and Religion'on the 
Female Character :— if of A 


@ Mothers! to you alone! 
With deep devotion would I breathe my 
strain ! me 
You weep at scenes like these; but itis 
Shall civil discord cloud our happier fe 
If you the Saviour’s kingdom will sustain : 
Fear not the task; empires may pass away, 
But never shall the earth disown a mother’s 
sway- 19% 
“© highly favour’d! though the doom of 
heaven boa” 
To you has life’s most anxious cares assign’d, 
These are your glory; since to you is given 
To guard and nurture the immortal mind, 
To form those ties, which, round the soul 
entwined, wH 
Strong as its endless destiny must prove... 
Thus, He who on his mother’s breast 
reclined, 
Builds up his bright and spotless Church 
above, 

Not by the wrath of man, but by the might 
of love. ; 
“Your low estate thus raised bylove divine, 

As fellow workers with the Deity, 

Can you with light, unthinking hearts repine 
At cares which bring you a reward so high? 
Does pleasure lure you? whither will you 


fly, 

When this deceitful world shall wound your 
soul? fi 

Where will you seek for tender sympathy, 

Unless the smiles of heaven your fears 
controul, ah 

And dear domestic love your wounded hearts 
console?” : wa” 


- 
Little Derwent’s Breakfast... Be vA 
Lavy. Smith Elder.» 


Like Scott's “ Tales of a Grandfather,” 
this little volume possesses a peculiar 
interest of its own, being written for 
the instruction and amusement of t 
descendants of one of our greatest lite- 
rati. Little Derwent is the grandson 
of the celebrated Coleridge. + 
The poems are of an infantine cha- 
racter, and are perhaps better calculated 
to please the home circle, for whi 
they were composed, than juvenile 
readers in general, as the allusions are 
chiefly mal and personal ;, a charming 
exception is to be found in the de- 
scription of the Baya, or Hindu 
row: we quote this poem as ani 
of the style in which childven li to 
beinstructed; these liale peopleare guna 
critics—they love simplicity; -but are 
offended by puerilities?—» #1) qju~ 
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1 told:you of those little’birds © 0600 “Yet danger lurks:around this spot; 99” 
Who build such different nests, i Where wily snakes entwine 
All ready to receive and lodge Their coiling forms around the trees,” 
,.,, Their pretty little guests ; Poor birds to slyly gain. a” 


wallow and marten—wren and thrush, 
_ Beneath the roof—or in the bush. 


«But I can tell a wondrous tale 
About a gentle creature, 
A bird, whom I am sure you’ll love, 
yo) Ifever you can meet her. 
Yet only within India’s bound 
,, The Hindu sparrow can be found. 


“So docile and so teachable, 
So faithful, and so true, 
So ready and so tractable 
In all they’re told to do; 
Ev’n letters they will safely take, 
Nor ever will a blunder make. 


“ Away the winged messenger 
Upon its errand flies, 
Swittly to some expecting one 
The wished-for news supplies > 
Then nestles in her folded dress, 
And waits to have a fond caress. 
“‘ Or—pretty little tricks it plays, 
The clever little bird !— 
The sparkling jewel seizes, when 
Its master gives the word. 
If down the well he drops a ring, 
Swift flies his bird the prize to bring. 


“* But when this faithful bird, at last, 
Her own true mate has found, 
They hie them to the river’s side, 
»» Where cocoa-trees abound, 
And here, a curious nest they form— 
Roomy, and safe, and snug; and warm. 


“For, not one lodging-room alone 
Contents this careful pair : 
Three chambers may be clearly seen, 
Built and divided there, 
Securely for her precious eggs 
A little nursery she begs. 


‘There, with a mother’s patient love, 
»/\, Does she so fondly brood, 
And only to their parlour come, 
To take her daily food ; 
‘That food her faithful mate provides, 
And builds a little porch besides ; 


\ There sings his sweetest tunes, or seeks 
4.,,,Where fire-flies brightly gleam, 
Fixing them round his porch, were they 
~~" Like brilliant lamps may seem, 

~ ‘Lights that may guide him to his home, 

©) When far away for food he’Il roam. 


“And when the mother bird, ere long, 
ami aaa Set 

en bY their early ebirping, soon 
ot pe a Tailed heal edowt ‘ 
He brings’ them worms, and flies, and 
otR 3 


legn - . 
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Supplying all -theirdaily needs. 


But well the cunning sparrow’s nest. 
Is formed for safety and for rest: 7 


‘* He twists a slender cord, yet firm, 
From off the spreading tree, : 
And, o'er the river’s bank let down 2 
By this, his house you’ll see. / 
Suspended from the branches’ height, 
Hundred such nests will meet our sight. 


“‘ How knows this pretty bird to shun 
A danger ere it come? 
Or how can such a tiny thing 
Construct so safe a home ? 
Does he not fear, lest every blast 
His treasures may o’erwhelm at last ? 


“ He feels them safe—he’s taught by One 
Whose care his works directs, 
Who, man and bird, and beast, through 
life, 
With guardian care protects. iy 
To bird and beast He instinct gives, 
But man by nobler reason lives. 


“And mark, dear boy, that birds and ~ 
beasts A 
Have ever done the same, 
Since in the world’s creation first 
At His command they came: 
He gave them instinct to supply 
Life's daily wants—and then they die. — 
“« But man, continuing progress makes. 
Through each succeeding age, 
From barbarous to polish’d life, 
From savage up to sage : 
Improvement was to him assign’d, 
The powers of a thoughtful mind. 
“Tis well, that for his sojourn here 
Fresh pleasures he should gain, 
While for a higher state he strives 
Than birds or beast attain, 
That which for all his powers were given, 
To live for evermore in heaven.” ae 


The “ West India Islands,” have like- 
wise merit, but the rest of the descrip- 
tions are subjects better suited to prose 
than verse. The latter sometimes 
lacks ease and melody, but experience 
would soon render the.author of << Lit- 
tle Derwent,” a very pleasing writer. 
t=O a3 


The Ballantyne-Humb Handled, ? vie In 
a Leller 1g, Sir Adam Fegraaen 


- 


the Author of the. «Life of , iE 
Walter Scott,” Robert Cad e9TE 
Sir Walter Scott was not only the most 
popular writer but the most ' popular 
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person of his day, and! this public: fa- 
vour produced the natural result of a 
party adverse to him, whose notes of 
wling detraction, scarcely heard 
uring his. life, have been audible 
enough since his demise. It likewise 
constitutes one of the dogmas of the 
utilitarian party to decry and calumniate 
Sir Walter Scott; there is no convincing 
those who take a one-sided view of any 
uestion out of party motives. Neither 
the personally invidious detractors nor 
the party opponents of Sir Walter 
Scott will be convinced by the present 
pamphlet of Mr. Lockhart, but we dare 
boldly affirm that every other person in 
Great Britain after perusing these pages 
will remain lost in astonishment at the 
temerity of the lately published Ballan- 
tyne pamphlet. For the writer of that 
amphlet must know that Lockhart 
d only abstained from the publication 
of the present documents out of respect 
for Sir Walter Scott’s long attachment, 
to James Ballantyne. Certainly a more 
formidable array of stubborn facts 
against selfish and ungrateful defaulters 
never was placed before the public eye 


' than those Mr. Lockhart has set forth 


in this answer. The Ballantyne state- 
ment has for the last twelve months 
been continually commented upon by 
the public press, chiefl y by printers who 
are publishers of cheap periodicals. 
These persons have circulated on every 
side that, so far from Sir Walter Scott 
having been impoverished by the Bal- 
lantynes, he had built Abbotsford with 
the produce of their labours and appro- 
priated to his own especial use all the 
cash, goods, stock, &c., the Ballantynes 
possessed in the world. No person 
who had ever seen “ Sir Walter Scott's 


' Life,” by Lockhart, could believe this 


statement. Those unprejudiced persons 
whose faith in Sir Walter’s integrity 
has been staggered by the Ballantyne 
statements had better read attentively 
the following extract— 

_** Any person ignorant of the whole his- 
tory of the men, except in as far as these 
Pamphleteers think fit to enlighten him, 
would of course conceive, after reading such 
passages as the above, that James Ballan- 
tyne began life with a handsome capital— 
established for himself by his own un- 
assisted. industry and merit a flourishing 
(though ‘ entangled’) business—in a rash 
hour admitted a needy and unprincipled 
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[counm:mas 
literary adventurer into parte ership; 
read tle perceived that the connexion was, 
most baneful to himself—(for, as he always, 
had the books in his possession, and res} 
ceived and paid every sixpence, he musty 
have known who engrossed and diverted thes 
profits, Scott at no time and under no cirs\ _ 
cumstances, so far as I have been able’ to, 
discover, having ever subscribed the com-; 
pany firm)—yet, under the influence of; 
some inexplicable infatuation, persisted in. 
maintaining the bond unbroken, until both» 
he and his ‘frugal’ family were beggared. 
towards the decline of his life ; by which 
time, had his original capital, character, and; 
industry been allowed fair play, he must 
been in a condition to retire upon a plum., » 

“T shall pot imitate the tellers of this 
story, by beginning with false assumptions,, 
confounding dates, mangling accounts; 
piling one stupid or audacious blunder on 
another, and then ending with a dirge for: 
a phantom. ivi 

“Sir Walter was the descendant of an. 
honourable family—the son of a wealthy. 
father. His patrimonial fortune, including: 
bequests from an uncle and an elder brother, 
was not less than 10,000/.—it probably. 
reached 12,0002. At the period when she. 
first became James Ballantyne’s partner, he, 
possessed, Ce of his literary re-, 
sources, an income of about L000/. per; 
annum. During the two or three, years. 
preceding their connexion, he had been: so; 
far from suffering under any shortness of 
means, that James acknowledges, to (have. 
received two ‘ liberal’ loans, from, hime 
Scott formed a partnership with his, debéor,, 

“The Pamphleteers speak of the father of, 
the Ballantynes as a man ‘in easy if not: 
affluent circumstances.’ At some, period of, 
his life he may have been so, with reference; 
to the scale of things at such a (peu 
Kelso, and his station there. | His shop/was, 
one of a kind still common in little country; 
towns—the keeper of such a shop is, yul-, 
garly styled a ‘ Johnny Allthings.’ OK 


‘ From yonder window, in the solar beam, — 
Red plushes blaze, and yellow buttons gleam'}” 
Here soap, ink, stamps, and sticking-plaster mix! 
With hymn-books, Harvey's sauce, tea-trays; and” 
candlesticks.’ Me 
tou TANGER = 
“The second son (Rigdumfunnidos) was, 
on his return from London,. “entrusted,” 
says the pamphlet, ‘ with one department of, 
the business.’ This ‘department’ was the 
tailoring one,—and I have been told that 
Rigdum was considered as rather an expert. 
snip among the Brummels and D’Orsays of, 
Kelso. His autobiography confesses, that 
his devotion to sport and a ity berg 
ally but effectively destroyed ;his) “depart-, 
ment ;’.and not, being aware, until.Jatelys: 
that the father was alive when that was ac- 
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complished, I inferred—from: John’s lan- 

age about his ‘goods and furniture with 

fficulty paying his debts’—that at the 
time when he was ‘left penniless,’ the shop 
at Kelso was shut up altogether, and that, 
as happens almost always in similar cases 
in'Scotland, the ‘ goods,’ &c. were disposed 
of by auction. The Pamphleteers may or 
may not be right in contradicting me upon 
these particulars—but of what consequence 
are they? Johnny admits that he was left 
‘penniless ;’ and the reader will presently 

2 reason to conclude that the ‘ easy, if not 
affluent’ circumstances of the old man took 
the opportunity of vanishing about the same 
epoch. Certain it is, that precisely at. the 
time when Scott entered into partnership 
with James, John appeared in a destitute 
plight in the Canongate, and was fixed on 
the ‘new firm as ‘clerk,’ with a salary of 
2001. ; that the father and mother were 
then, or very soon after, established like- 
wise in Edinburgh; and that, if there be 
any faith in the Accounts of the printing 
company, the old people also were thence- 
forth supported at its expense. 

“ It is impossible to gather from the ac- 
counts what capital James had really in- 
vested in the concern when the. deed of 
pe pet ad (March 11, 1805) was ex- 
ecuted. Johnny, the book-keeper, enters 
it as 36947. U6s. J1d,; but the balance- 
sheet of the following Martinmas shows, 
that ‘of this sum 2090/. represented ‘ stock 
in trade,’ and that 1604/. 16s. 11d. repre- 
sented book debts due to James. What 
proportion of these book debts was ever 
recovered I cannot trace; and the ‘ stock 
in trade’ was certainly not clear. It is 
shown by the same sheet, that in the course 
of the year to which it refers, four pay- 
ments (amounting to 145/. 11s. 3d.) had 
been made by the company for types, &e. 
purchased by James previous to the forma- 
tion of the copartnery ; and other payments 
of ‘the same class figure afterwards. The 
accounts, in fact, leave no doubt that when 
the contract of 1805 was signed, James 
was largely in debt both in Kelso and in 
Edinburgh. Nay, it will be shown very 
shortly, that an ingenious attempt was 
made to establish 500/. of his nominal 
capital out of a cash-credit to that amount 
with the Royal Bank of Scotland—for 
which Scott was sole security! However, 
the deed bears that Scott was to advance 
2008/., a sum equal to Ballantyne’s stock 
in trade, * including in the said advance the 
sum of 500/. contained in Mr. Ballantyne’s 
promissory-note dated Ist February last, 
and’ 401. also advanced to Mr. Ballantyne 
— Scott to have one-third share in the con- 
cern;| Ballantyne two-thirds — his extra 
third being his remuneration as manager.” 
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‘From the books ‘of the printing and; 
ublishing company) as kept by the 
lantynes, Mr. Lockhart proceeds to; 
trace the enormous drafts drawn’ by: 
those persons for their personal ex-) 
penses, so strongly contrasted as they 
are by the slender takings-out and 
the liberal pourings-in of cash by Sir 
Walter. Mr. Lockhart has the skill to 
detain the attention of his reader through 
the mazes of a host of balances, but the 
merit of figures consists in there being 
only one inference that can be drawn 
from them. While an interested com- 
mentator can twist the best of actions 
into sundry ugly seemings, the arith- 
metician, with documents before him, 
arrives at but one result, and that result 
shows a heavy balance of ingratitude 
and defection against the Ballantynes, 
made ten times more odious by che 
wrongful recriminations of their rela- 
tive. sif9 Tes 
As to the settlement of Abbotsford 
it appears to us the only injustice Sir’ 
Walter ever committed; but the in- 
ae parties in this case were not the 
llantynes, who, when the accounts 
are balanced in the trading company, 
were even on their own statements 
heavily his debtors ; the injured parties 
were his daughter Sophia, his youngest 
son, and Miss Ann Scott—whose natural’ 
claims were sacrificed to the poet’s whim 
of building up a family with all the ad- 
juncts of heiress’ jointures and settle- 
ments; but if the aggrieved parties for- 
gave this error in judgment who ought 
to complain of it? not the Ballantynes. 
The publication of the false accusation 
by their party has led to the exposure 
of such items as the following. 2 
“ This is abundantly clear, that out of the 
90001. which James drew betwixt 1822 and 
1826, he paid off no part of his debt to Sir 
Walter. He spent the whole of that sam. 
during the three years and a half for his own) 
personal expenses—that is to say, he vio- 
lated his contract by taking at the rate of 
25001. a year, instead of 500/. I feel very 
much inclined to print the entire particulars 
of this most infatuated man’s lavish pro-’ 
ceedings in an Appendix, but shall content 
myself with an article-here and there, the” 
whole being from the * Cash Jottings,” in} 
his own hand writing. These specimens’ 
may perhaps illustrate sufficiently the style’ 
of ‘ fragal’ Mr. James’s operations on’ por 
Scott’s purse =" noma > dguords) 
jonrgau bas vies s bettimbs: aeod 


1822, 
May 28. Bill, Robertson, iron- 
monger ... «+. £60 


June 12. Assessed taxes on 
Heriot Row, 
July 3. Geo. Montgomery, 
4 doz. Madeira, 
.. 26. Cash personal, 
.. 30. Bill to Marshall, 
jewellers, —_ per- 
sonal, 


Aug. 1. Bill to John Wil- 

kie, tailor, ... 

« — Mr. Bruce, auc- 
tioneer, 


» 24, Subscription to 
Astronomical In- 
stitution, ” 

Sept.21. Falkner and Co. 
Nov. 5. Steele, for my son 


John’s rocking- 
horse, 

1823, 

Feb. 17. Purchase,  Sol.- 
General’s sale, 

.. 22. Mr. Bruce, auc- 
tioneer, Aas 

Mar. 10. Pocket, at going 
to Teviot Grove 
and Kelso, 


April 18. Lindsay and Co. 
for wine, aa 
-. 24. Wardrop, do. 
-. 28. John Ranken, for 
glass, one 

May 21. Price of Goliah, 
gig horse, ... 

« 29. Wm. Dickson, fur- 
ther to account 
furnishing draw- 
ing-room, .. 

June 20. Taken for expenses 
to Harrowgate, 

Nov. 11. Bought at Young’s 

_ Bale, .. 

.. 14. Redeemed Assess- 

ment, 9 years for 
2 Queen St. Gar- 
dens, .. 

Dec. 6. Seven Sovereigns 
to my son John 
to amuse him 
while confined, 


1824, 
Jan. 7. Sent to Mr. Stillie, 
to be at my call 
on Journal ac- 

‘ count, .. 
« 12. Crichton and Co. 
pne year of phae- 


29. nee Mr. Stillie for 
Wid ” So 


call, 
yo Pig! ah ve Ss 
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¢ 
10. First and second | 
instalments to ve 
Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, .. 
-- 27. Bill to Mr. Trot- 
ter, personal, 
3. Subscription for 
repairs to Kelso 
Abbey, . ss 
« 6. Ditto to Celtic So- 
ciety. 
13. Horse, dennet, and 
harness, * 
11. Wine at Captain 
Legg’s sale, .. 
+» 14. Dick, a pony for 
my John, * 
«+ 16. Amare for myself, 
1825, 
Feb. 


Feb. 


3. Wine at Fother- 
ingham’s sale, 
+ 25. Lindsay and Co. 
wine, .. se 
Mar. 26. Lindsay, for wine, 
April, 7. Mrs. Hogarth, 
price of her gig, 
+ 29. Wine at Commis- 
missioner Errol’s 
- Bale, -.. a 
19. Cochrane, glass 
manufacturer, 50 0° 
“ All these are independent of entries 
cash paid to Mrs. bulawess and 
merable personal accounts. This is ae 
propriation to their ‘ legitimate purpose’ 
of the funds of Ballantyne and Co. 
the taking ‘ with due regulari 
ance under the contract. These a 
family expenses which ‘ scarce” 
CEEDED THE HALF OF HIS INCOME.” | 
entries show the ‘ frugal habits 
James so repeatedly promised to purs 
of which the pampbleteers assert at 
the strict observance—and here is t 
minished expenditure so necessary on 1 
part of this prudent partner, whose all w 
swallowed up by the exigencies of 
Walter. The Company bills required 
increased, and no wonder. But there wa 
“no despondency,’ and every thing was 
comfortable at Heriot Row. New fure 
for the drawing-room—wine at sale 
sale—a rocking-horse, and then a pony, {¢ 
John—horses, mares, phaetons—sub 
tions to publici institutions —assessment ; 
deemed, and money ‘ sent to Stillie for 
call ’—are items most characteristic of at 
rigid economy as to which, as well” as il 
other matters, James Ballantyne ‘ kept. 
word but lamely.’ Why do I trouble 
who knew his habits well, with all thi is d 
tail? ‘ We must speak to these 8 | 
the card.’ I show you my pi } ; 
step as I advance. James” was 
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Company funds. in violation of the contract. 
These sums were obviously Sir Walter’s— 
they were raised on his credit—he eventu- 
ally paid them—and if they had not been 
so squandered, his debts would have been 
by so many thousands less.” 

Well may Lockhart say— 

“Reduced from affluence! They had 
only been removed from the side of a well of 
other prop ® money, into which Mr. James 
had nimbly dropped his bucket during 
twenty years whenever it suited his purpose 
so to do, and undoubtedly all his kith and 
kin had partaken largely in this species of 
affluence.” 

We have to find one fault with this 
or a we consider that Mr. Lock- 

art lowers himself exceedingly by ap- 
plying nicknames to the Ballantynes. 
He has had much to try his temper, 
but he ought not to have yielded to 
this common symptom of exasperation 
which is, moreover, alike inapplicable 
to the purposes of a dignified vengeance 
as to a statement of dispassionate truth. 
If men are at the same time false, un- 
grateful, and acquisitive, what terms 
of vituperation can be so reproachful 
and degrading to them as their own 
names ? 


Pencillings Y the Way. By N. P. Wix- 
1s, Esq. A New Edition. Macrone. 
Willis is an exceedingly popular au- 
thor, his works are in great demand on 
account of his uncommon powers of 
seizing on the mind and absorbing the 
attention by sparkling narration. His 
perceptiveness is vivid in an extraordi- 
nary degree; he delineates everything 
he sees with a rapidity and distinctness 
extremely fascinating. So likewise he 
sketches persons as he does inanimate 
objects, just as they present them- 
selves ; perhaps, without any worse in- 
tention than obedience to the strong 
urgency of his genius to individual de- 
scription. But this tendency which 
gives great piquancy to his works has 
made him many personal enemies, who 
bring the accusation that hospitality 
has been returned b satiticel por- 
traiture. But as Mr. Willis chooses to 
encounter this odium, we suppose he 
has made a calculation of its silaive ad- 
vantages and aie ant and jus- 
tice compels us to say, that however 
provoking his sketches may be, there 
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is not a spice of scandal in them, they 
are chiefly his impressions of the man- 
ners and appearance of various distin- 
guished persons to whom as an attaché 
of American Legation he had obtained 
ready introduction. 

His prefaces show him at war with 
reviewers, especially with the editor of 
“the Quarterly ;” yet he was a reviewer 
in an American periodical, and if we 
may judge by the keen incisions he 
makes on living Europeans, he must 
have wielded a critical weapon of no 
common sharpness and power of sweep- 
ing execution. 

et he ought not to be angry, for 
his reason should tell him that the pe- 
culiar style of these sketches will natu- 
rally exasperate the tempers of many ; 
for whilst his talents for personal por- 
traiture have increased the multitude of 
his readers five-fold, he should, there- 
fore, take the pleasant results of his au- 
thorship as an equivalent for the effects 
of angry feelings which he may have 
raised. The works of no satirist can at 
the same time enjoy a great literary cir- 
culation and universal approbation. —— 

Willis’s “ Pencillings by the Way” 
are too widely known to require an ex-~ 
tract; it isone of the most attractive 
books of our era, for the author is not 
only a keen observer of human nature, 
but of every thing on earth, in water, 
sea, and sky, which presents itself to 
the view of a traveller. His attention is 
ever on the alert, and the natural conse- 
quence is, a vivid and picturesque nar- 
rative always keeps his readers on the 
qui vive. 


Trials of Strength, a Tale. By Mrs. 
BarweEwvu. Darton and Harvey. 


Wherever accurate delineation of cha~ 
racter is interwoven in a story, that 
story is sure to captivate the atten- 
tion of its readers, whether it be de- 
voted to those of a juvenile or adult 
class. It is not an easy matter for a 
‘own person who has once taken up 

is volume by Mrs. Barwell to lay it 
down unread; we could not, though 
surrounded by literary novelties of no 
ordinary claims on our more serious 
attention. Books may be written with 
the best intentions, and pointed with 
the best moral in the world, yet if they 
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have not the attractive qualities which tion toa country, magistrate’s| business- 

ius ‘can ‘alone give, their influence room. ta Wao wate Sere 


is Next to nothing; nay, we think they 
absolutely militate against the causes 
they espouse.’ Mrs. Barwell, however, 
has brought genius as well as the best 
intentions to the laudable purpose of 
opening the eyes of boys just stepping 
into life te the dangers they will expe- 
rience fromthe biasof character peculiar 
to that age; her “Trials of Strength, 
Moral and Physical,” will give boys 
that best knowledge of the world— 
knowledge of character. In the course 
of the tale the dispositions of two bro- 
thers are developed. George, who 
possesses great bodily strength and 
courage, but, having no principle of 
moral courage, his approbativeness leads 
him into many troubles owing to the 
impossibility of saying No! to a tempter; 
while his brother William possesses 
moral courage, but has too much cau- 
tion, which invariably unnerves him on 
occasions of personal danger. Lessons 
of great utility are derived from the 
qualities of these brothers, and we can 
sincerely recommend the tale as an ad- 
mirable preparative to boys who are 
just entering upon the business of life. 


Description of South Australia. By 
TueEopore Scorv. 


The size and price of this serviceable 
hand-book for Southern colonization 
renders it attainable to the poorest per- 
son about to quit this country for Aus- 
tralia, and it is replete with information 
not to be procured elsewhere. Its 
pages comprise brief but indispensable 
directions to emigrants, with accounts 
of the colony now in rapid progress at 
Adelaide and other settlements on the 
coasts of South Australia. Not only to 
emigrants do we recommend this work, 
but to the nobility and gentry who 
chiefly reside on their own estates and 
take an ‘interest in the welfare of their 
poor ‘neighbours; such will find that 
Mr. Theodore Scott affords much in- 
formation of which beneficial use may 
be ‘made in those cases where emigra- 
tion is desirable for poor families. The 
appendix gives all proper directions for 
peection to’ the Commissioners for 
Colonization ‘in South Australia, and 
altogether it is'an indispensable addi- 
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The Rights of Animals. By S. Burp 
John Mortimer. ...)..05 Ix 
Our continental neighbours haye desig-, 
nated England as “ the hell of animals, 
—a national reproach of which. wei 
should be too happy to dispute the jus-/ 
tice, could we do it with aly ie but. obser-{ 
vation will not suffer us to deny the facts» 
whereon so horrid a stigma has, been» 
founded ; all that can be. done, by thes 
humane portion of our countrymen isto» 
obviate, by every means in their power,/ 
the tendency to destructiveness which} 
is the national vice, not only..of, the» 
lower orders, but of many. of those} 
Englishmen who take delight in what, 
is called sporting amusements... 05 
The author of the pamphlet we are» 
examining, urged by a benevolent horas 
ror against our national vice, has, Write 
ten an earnest spon regarding, thew 
rights of animals to humane treatment ; 
he deserves attention from the public 
for his honest and kind-hearted endea- 
vours to obtain mercy for, those whol 
cannot ask it in words. At.timesltis 
enthusiasm makes him, eloquent, asin 
the chapter entitled “ Remarks,on Ani- 
mals ;” but in other places his 1 
ing is defective, an ae 
inferences are ridiculous, for i 
when he blames the cruelty of ithe 
young ladies who “ thread the mazes 1 
the Waterloo Waltz ‘without ‘dice ré-"” 
flecting how dear-bought was that vies 
tory.” “Of servants who neglect’ ai 
starve birds and, what is still more’ os 
praved, teach them ‘to’ swear.” iy 
there is a very absurd instance nev 
ing steeple chases con ith ‘the > 
abstraction of a pillow and blanket from. 
his own bed for the use of a person 
had been hurt at one, but whether the 
example of cruelty is instanced: i! his 
reluctance to part with the pillow and »{ 
blanket for the almost lifeless man,,or « 
in the violent abduction of these, necess iw 
saries by his landlady,,we ¢ 1g 
out. y oft ediow tadto 
We would recommend. ourjauthor tool 
pay more attention to the connexion »w 
between cause and effect,in hi id 
ments on facts, for. his. I work iss 0 
written with more, good intent) thanose 
practical skill... aoiloussseaoost D—Ho0g9 
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“Lire or Frety Marsnar, HisGrade P 
THE Duxe or Wexuineton. Edited 
by Sir James E. Alexander, K.L.S. 
No. I Henry Colburn.—To afford gene- 
ral readers the entertainment as well as 
information such a subject ought most 
amply to farnish, the lives which have 
hitherto appeared by so many different 
hands’ of « the great captain of the age,” 
have been almost without exce tion, of 
too professional a character. The pre- 
sent’ publication (a monthly serial, edit- 
ed'by one of the gallant companions in 
arms of’ the duke, and beautifully em- 
bellished), will embrace his civi ,» mi- 
litary, and political career to the pre- 
sent time; and promises, so far as the 
first’ number warrants, to avoid the 
common fault of its predecessors, by 
combining with narration of the more 
stirring incidents of his eventful life, a 
continuous delineation of his character, 
qualities and opinions as a statesman, 
warrior, and diplomatist. 
: : > 
sobre NEW MUSIC. 

Vocal Beauties of Strauss, No. 1.—« A 
“Fair Breeze is Blowing,” written by 
‘Cuartes Jerrerys; the Music by 
Jouawn Srnavss. 

Vovul Beauties of Strauss. No. 2.—* Ge- 
raldine,” written by Cuas. JEFFERYs ; 
the Music by J. Strauss. D’Almaine 
and Co.’ * 


In the, two beautiful specimens of his 
talent, “ A Fair Breeze is Blowing” and 
“ Geraldine,” written for the sweet 
poetry of Charles Jefferys, Strauss again 
displays his excellence asa composer of 
vocal music. 

Grand Fantasia, with Variations on sub- 
Jects) from Rossini’s Opera, “ Guil- 
latime Tell,’ composed and dedicated to 
her Majesty the Queen of Bavaria, by 
T.! Douwer.: \D’Almaine and Co. 

In Guillaume Tell” Rossini revealed 

a new’ musical’ world, and were we 


himself that hy ointed out a new 
one*in’ Guillaume Tell,” which pre- 


6f this” d, celestial _ 


Litbritape He $35 
ved 
i 


doityw esitilsaup syitoetiisg adi? jo 
avoiding’ observations which might ead 
to metaphysical’ abstractions, owe Ww 
repeat what is generally known, that 
in “ Guillaume Tell ” Rossini showed 
how possible it is to unite the easy with’ 
the difficult—the delightful with the 
sublime—the power of melody with the, 
power of harmony—the German school 
of music with the Italian, Dohler, by. 
birth a German, but from his infancy 
(like his friend and rival Thalberg) 
educated in Italy, could comprehend 
the spirit of such a work, taking 
from it various subjects, composed va- 
riations and fantasie of extreme beauty. 
In executing these pieces, Dohler as- 
tounds by the incredible facility with 
which he appears to conquer their diffi- 
culties. But we fear that many mediocre 
performers (and such form the majorit ) 
in their attempts to imitate him wil 
produce only a confused clatter of notes; 
and many composers, also emulating © 
Dohler, will on] compile an unmean- 
ing succession of notes, like the intoxi- 
cated or insane, who utter with the 
rapidity of lightning thousands of words, 
but with all their talking say nothing, 
The Old House at home. Ballad sung by 
Mr. H. Phillips, in Loder’s grand 
Opera, Francis the First, arranged 
Sor the Pianoforte, and dedicated to 
Mrs. Newbold, by Avuas. Mevss. 
D’Almaine and Co. 
The ballad “ The old House at Home,” 
taken from Loder’s o ra, “ Francis 
the First,” is composed in a pure style 
and with good judgment ; and, sung 
with true dramatic taste, will always 
afford delight. 


No. 1. Les élégantes de Londres, de 
Paris, et de zenne, a series of bril- 
liant Waltzes, composed by JoHANN 
Srrauss, on the pranoforte, by T. F. 
Roavtr. ; 
Strauss, the German com » has) 

acquired fame throughout urope by»; 

his most beautiful music for dancing, 

and as the first conductor of the orches.. Mi 

tra. Strauss has published not only a,) 

collection of instrumental music,, but «4 

also of vocal, 2ob #1 ot 
We listen to “ Les élégantes de Lon-,,, 

dres, de Paris, et , ienne,” as, if 
wrapt in a vision, /Weseea beautiful.) 
being, clad. in .whites)\. 
sweet, plaintive, 


eh tn—m D £7 co 
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touching tones, but who, while her 
thoughts revert to her first love and the 
last adieu, or whilst her heart is melt- 
ing with pity at the sorrows of hu- 
manity, occasionally seeks solace and 
amusement in the lively tones of the 
dance. And from amidst the elegant 
throng of dancers, lighter than the ze- 
phyr, more graceful than the gazelle, 
the mysterious, pathetic voice of this 
celestial creature exclaims—“< I, who 
preside over these tones, even the most 
inspiriting, I — who dictate them to 
Strauss—am the Goddess Melancholy !” 

Such are the sensations excited by 
the music of Strauss : there is a secret, 
anxious ion, which begins, as it 
were, an invocation, and with this sweet 
musical poetry he passes on’ from me- 
lody to melody, from harmony to har- 
mony, with elegant modulations, un- 
expected changes of key, revealing in 
his minor and major tones a fervour 
and talent truly extraordinary. 

The favourite waltzes “ Philomelen,” 
“Rosa,” “Iris,” “ Somnambula,” &c., 
will attest the truth of our remarks, 
and we certainly think that the collec- 
tion published by D’Almaine and Co., 
must, not only through the names of 
Strauss and Valentine, but for the real 
merit of all their musical collections, 
meet with the approval of all persons 
possessing a good English taste for 
music, and be Sectived's as it has been 
wherever it has eco in Europe. 


Songs of the Village: No. 1 and 2.— 

an I e’er Forget the Valley ? and 

The Orphan Child. Composed by 
A. Fry. 


These are two charming and plaintive 
little compositions, the soft fielahibisly 
of which is admirably adapted to the 
simplicity of the subject. The collec- 
tion of these “ Village Songs” will 


....Tuames, AncLers.— The lovers of an- 

,.,gling should know that a society has been 
recently formed, under the sanction of the 
_ Lord Mayor as conservator of the Thames, 

fa oy for the’purpose of preserving the fish of that 
© ‘wortivery by preventing the use of illegal nets, 


oo vand: eid patting: astop to other unfair practices 
430% Meigs | Sevett ‘long resorted to for 
— ruction. Several additional water~ 
ADA n already appointed, nume- 


* oeinse om 


consist of six pieces, and truly 
promise to present to the amateur @ 
most interesting musical amare vil 


The Wandering Troubadour, .e 


Song written by J. Freeman, Esq., 


and composed by J. Blockley, possesess 
some merit, but is slightly monotonous. 


I was happy, I was happy, $row = 
Ballad, words by J. Bruton, Esq., 
music by. E. F. Hiowaslhs it isa, 
composition, but differs haps. sao 
little from many other ballads on 
badours, noe 


The King of the Southern Seas . 
Song by J. E. Carpenter, Esq 8 
composed by N. J. Sporle. 
also a iaieal idea that oi oe eal 
received by English dilettanti. 


Grand Fantasia, &c., for the pee ok 
By S. Tuatsere. Op. 33. Crame 

It is almost supererogatory to speak 
of music so well wn throu t 
Europe, and that has p d the 
author the title of prince of 
pianoforte composers. This is 
a musical, production of such. pot 3. side 
dinary effect, that having been” 
formed by Thalberg in’ ‘the theat 
St. Petersburgh, the bg a 
to be thrice repeated. 


Come, if thou lovest me, 
By this sweet song Mr. Li 
ded a flower to the wreath wh 
has proffered to the ladies who ee 
ize English music, SSB 


A Home in the Heart, ‘Ballad | 


This ballad, written with. much feek — 
ing by Miss E. Cook, has found 


thy interpreter in Mr, Balfe, w r 
painted by soft modulations, ieee ; 
tions expressed in the poetry. 


ue gicaty) 


ng 
wet 4k 

rous ‘‘ deeps” have been staked, ani 
plans are in progress to secure sport fo. 
angler, custom for the fishermen, and trade — 
to the various villages along the, rive 
banks. If the society be supporte it” 
ought to be, by all whaldelignt in. the bea 
tiful and tranquil amusement, the.’ 
will, within a very short rT 


Hill had audiences of the Q: 


>to, her 


VIVAT REGINA. 


March 27.— Viscount Melbourne and Lord 
ueen. Her 
Majesty honoured Mr. Leslie, R.A., with a 
sitting for his picture of her Majesty’s coro- 
nation. 

28.—Her Majesty held a Court at Buck. 
ingham Palace. Viscount Melbourne had an 
audience of the Queen. Her Majesty took 
equestrian exercise in the riding-school at 
Pimlico. 

29. (Good Friday, )—Her Majesty and her 
august mother attended divine service at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James's. The sermon was 
Eases by the Dean of Salisbury, who took 

is text from St. Paul’s Epistle to the He- 
brews, chap. x., verse 14. The communion 
service was read by the Sub-dean and the 
Rev. Dr. Vivian, and the Rey. Mr. Barham. 
The anthem “ He was despised” (Handel) 
was sung by Mr. Wellin. . J. B. Sale 
presided at the organ. 

30.—Her Majesty held a Court. Marshal 
Clausel had an audience of the Queen in the 
royal closet. Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback attended by her usual suite. 

Sunday, 31.—Her Majesty and her august 
Mother attended divine service in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was preach- 
ed by the Dean of Carlisle. The musical 
service was King’s in F. The sanctus and 
commandments were Arnold’s in C. ‘Phe 
anthem ‘If we believe that Jesus died’’ 
(Boyce), was sung by Messrs. Wyle and 
pesca Mr. J. B. Sale presided at the 
organ. Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Du- 
chess of Kent afterwards received the sacra- 
ment. The Duke of Sussex visited her 
Maley 

- April 1.—Her Majesty’s gate alms were 
distributed at the Almonry Office to 168 poor 
men and women, all, with few exceptions, 
above 60 years of age. Thirteen shillings 
were given to each person. 

2.—Her Majesty honoured Mr. Francis 
with a sitting for her bust. The Queen 
honoured the Haymarket Theatre with her 
presence. 

3.—Her Majesty honoured Mr. W. C. 
Ross, A.R.A., with a sitting for her portrait. 
Her. Majesty rode in the riding-school at 
Pimlico. ‘The Queen honoured Drury Lane 
Theatre with her presence to witness the 
performance of the afterpiece. 

4.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 


of her ar - Her Majesty visited the 
Princess Hr at Clarence. House, St. 
James's. Mr. E. T. Parris had the honour 


of submitting his grand Coronation Picture 
Majesty's : i 
noured with a final sitting.. .... ~ » 


and was ho- 


5.— Viscount. Melbourne had an audience 
of her Majesty. : 

6.—Sir James Clark attended the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace. . Her Majesty rode 
in the riding-school. 

Sunday, The Queen attended Divine 
Service in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
The sermon was preached by the Bishop of 
London, from the Gospel of St. John, chap. 
xx., verse 19. The prayers were read by 
the Rev. Dr. Wesley, the lessons by the Rev. 
Dr. Vivian, and the. altar service by the 
Bishop of London and the Sub-dean. ‘The 
chant was Dr. Cooke’s; the Te Deum anid 
Jubilate Nare’s in C3; the sanctus and res- 
ponses, Ebden’s; and the anthem, ‘‘O Lord, 
thou hast searched me out” (Croft), was sung 
by Messrs. W. Knyvett, J. B. Sale, an 

obbs. Sir George Smart presided at the 
is) : 


8.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen. Her = honoured Mr. 
Francis with a sitting for her bust. The 
Queen honoured Drury Lane Theatre with 
her presence to witness the performance of 
the ** Maid of Palaiseau.” 

9.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of her Majesty. The Queen honoured the 
Italian oe House with her presence. — 

10.—Her sa a5: Bene a Court and Privy 
Council at Bucking’ Palace. The Queen 
rode in the riding-school at Pimlico. 

11.—The Queen held her first Drawing 
Room this season at St. James's Palace. 

In the diplomatic circle the following pre- 
sentations took place .— 


Choiseul, Countess... . . -Countess Sebastiani 
Chabannes, Viscount de....Count Sebastiani 
Delessert, M. ........... Count Sebastiani 
Lichtenstein, 


Prince 5M. Hummelaue™ 


Rodolph : 
Lisboa, Mad. Marques. .Countess Sebastiani 
Potozky, Madlle. Alexandrine de Coun- 

Countesse tess Sebastiani 
Trauttmannsdorff, Prince. .M. Hummelauer 
Van deWeyer, Madame. .Countess Sebastiani 

At the entrée the Lady Mayoress was pre- 
sented by the Countess of Kinnoul. 

The following ladies were presented to her 


ror ido Lady V 
Arbuthnot, Mrs. ........ Vivian 
Beckwith, Mrs. ...... Lady Louisa Horsey 


Bernal, Miss Lucy . 
Brodie, Miss .. <4. Lady Brodie 
Butler, Lady Louisa... . Countess of Bandon 
Beaufort, Duchess of....March. of; 

Christie, Mrs... ....Lady Eli 
Elliott, Mrs. Banas’ ode 


ao 
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Fielding, Lady E.....March. of Lansdowne 


Fielding, Miss .2..-. 9 pram of Lansdowne 
Farnham, Lady. +.-Countess of Bandon 
Foster, Miss ‘ulia | heals Mrs. Ashton Gates 


Fortescue, Lady Eleanor.. Dow. LadyClinton 


Farquhar, Lady ‘Townsend....Lady Cowle 

Grey, Lady ........ . Viscountess Howic 

Gas ell, Mrs. Milnes .. Countess of Cawdor 
Hotham, Lady: --March. of Tavistock 
onaal Mrs. Xo Corby) o agi 'as Lady Petrie 
Lindsey, Miss Nina.... Lady Lilias Oswald 
Lynch, Mrs. Cormack ........ Lady Brodie 
Loftus, Mrs. Ferars ........ March. of Ely 
Maberly, Mrs. ...... March. of Lansdowne 
Mosley, Mrs... .... ---.Mrs. Morier 


Oswald, Lad L... . -.Countess Camperdown 
Pakenham, on. Lady..Countess of Bandon 
Salis, Countess de... Countess of Haddington 
Somerset, Lady Augusta. . Mar. of Tavistock 


Wilkins, Mrs. Col.. 
Wilkins, Miss . oer of Albemarle 


Wilkins, Miss E 
White, Miss........ . Mrs. Fanshaw 
Yates, Miss ‘Ashton Toes wee Mrs. A. Yates 


The Marchioness of Ely and Lady Anna 
Loftus were to be —— by the Duchess 
of Northumberland, but her Grace was ab- 
sent on account of the death of Lord K. 
Beauclere. 

12,—Viscount Melbourne and Viscount 
Dungannon had audiences of the Queen. 
Her Majesty rode in the riding-school at 
Pimlico. Sir James Clark attended at Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

13: — The Queen rode in the riding- 
school at Pimlico, Her Majesty honoured 
the Italian +8 ewe House with her presence. 

Sunday, 1 Her Majesty and her au- 

ust mother attended divine service in the 
Royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
reached by the Rev. Dr. Dibdin, from 
Bt. Matthew, chap. xv. ver. 28. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Knapp, the lessons 
4 the Rev. Mr. Hall, and the altar service 
the Rev. Messrs. Knapp and Hall. The 
ie nt was Hawes’s, the 7’e Deum and Jubilate 
Arnold’s in F, and the sanctus and responses 
Davy’s. The anthem, ‘ O Lord give ear,” 
ont was sung by Messrs. Knyvett and 
obbs. Sir George Smart presided at the 
organ. 
15. — The Queen was iously pleased 
to knight and invest s‘Sokm’ Mt Niel, 
H. M.’s plenipotentiary is the Schah of 
Persia, with the ensigns of a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath. Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback attended as usual. 

16,—The Earl of Albemarle and Viscount 
Melbourne had audiences of Her Majesty. 
The’ Queen: honoured the Italian Opera 
House with her presence. 

17. — The Queen held a levee at St. 
Janies's Palace. In the diplomatic circle the 
following presentations took place :— 

The — de Pee rgs and M. ps i 
beniny’ nt Pozzo the Rus- 
sian Pebeadon. ' moe 


the thonof Hler Most Faithful Tigre 


Affaires, | yroslt are soe Oby Major-Gen. Sir 


Mr. Balek; of the Han 
by Baron Munchausen, the i 
nister. i yan kon 

M. B. Muriel, Attaché to 't 
Legation, by M. Garro, the ke 
nister. 

At the entree levee Gen. Vinee 
mere was presented on his marriage,’ 

Lord Hill. hill 

Hon. Edward Butler, Lieut. of’ a 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, ‘on 
riage, by the Captain, Lord a NA mente 

ir John Morillyon Wilson, 0 
pointed a companion of the Most J 
tary Order of the Bath, and 
honour of Knighthood, by the , 
Tweeddale. hort etch 

The following Noblemen and’ Gentlenie 
were presented to the Queen :— 10: CARO 

Earl Bruce, on being called to the’ Jo 
of Peers, by the Marhiis of Lansdowne: i 

Lord Farnham, on coming ‘to his title, 
the Earl of Bandon. aie ie 

Lord E. Howard, by the Earl of m 

The Hon. T. C. H. ‘Tracy, by Lord)” 
Sudele iG 
a 3. P. mp! ae : f*- elevation tion to! 
the barone the ‘into. ~ 

Sir W. Steling, by the Right. Hon. ois” 


wT 
ae G. Talbot, by Earl Talby aod icmae 
Lord Prudhoe, by the Duke of 
berland. vi OF DOR arts 
The Right He Hon. ; sworn ‘to 
Marquis 0} on diiw 
ar C. Lane, wy fhe Marquis of Eimdtnt 


er Murchison, to prewsie hin, 
Silurian System. Mr. Murchison Me 


fon, ut 


sented by His Royal Higtmess e 
Sussex. 2a? 
Dr. Taylor Gordon, Pk Ste Bitar? 
dinary to His Royal H 
Cambridge, by the Earl of We ics 
Mr. 8. Girdlestone, Queen's” C by” 
the Lord Chancellor. 4d capal 
Mr. G. Richards, on his ap nd a= 
Queen’ - Counsel, by the Lord. 


Mr. W. G. Hayter, M. Ps an wade Ne 
Patent of Precedeney, by the Lord ud 
cellor. re 


Mr. D. Salomons, Hi Sheriff. of the” 
county of Kent, by M. of Camden.) 

Mr. W. Woodgate, nder-Sherit? off the!’ 
county of Kent, by Mr. D. Salomons; 

High Sheriff. 29 i1neD gIe 
r. Pulman, Richniénd: Herald ahi) coh 
intment, — Duke of Norfole iv . 

Ptr. R. H. Haywood, by the Tight Hod, 1 
the Lord Mayor, tol ad 
Mr. Bruen, by the Earl of Charlevilles onnetacd 
Mr. Buck, by Lord Rolle!” 00) : "2 
Mr. Thomas Evans, H 


Manchester, by ‘the ” cane oe Us 

‘Thomson. Hiotadiioga : (toiont 
Mr. , by-Gen. Sir: ww. Houstouns 
Mr. W. binson Lieutenant? 

county ‘of; Middlesex,’ by ° Sir) 


‘C. Bullen, C.B., K.C/H)- Seams (bA sid xd apoe 
“Lieut.-Cal. ‘Taylor, < 
. Mulcaster. yor? Lis 


UNITED, SERIES. ] 


Lieut--Col,. O’Reilly; on m recess the 
companion of the Bath, by rd. Hill. 

Rev. Dr. Knox, rs to — High She. 
riff ofthe count ent, by Mrv Dy 
a te the ae bonitt of Kent. 

‘owper, upon his appointment 
as_her Majesty" s Consul to Para, by Lord 
Viscount Palmerston. 

Capt. W. Daniel ‘Tyssen, by Col. Sir John 
Sanat Shaw, Bart. 

Mr. Knox, on his appointment to the North 
Mayo Militia, by the Marquis of Sligo. 

Mr..Campbell; of Fairfield, Deputy Lieut. 
for Ayrshire, by Lord J. Stuart. 

Mr. D. Jones, by Mr. F’. French, M.P. 

Mr, Charles Stewart, ba ister-at-law, by 
his brother, ae eed —. Artillery. 

r. C. M. St. George, H igh Sheriff of the 
ecanht of Leitrim, Lreland, by the Marquis 
of Normanby. 

Ensign Hon. Hamilton Duncan, 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, by his father, the Earl 
of Camperdown. 

Mr. Mackenzie, of Scatwell, on his mar- 

e, by Lord Lyttleton. 
Ir. Speirs, M.P., on being appointed Lord- 
Lieut.. of Renfrewshire, by Visct. Falkland. 

Mr. Reginald James Blewitt, M.P., by 
the Hon. Fox Maule, M.P. 

Baron Henry de hbecens. by Sir James 
Hamilton, Bart., M.P 

Rev. Dri, Bloomfield, Vicar of Bisbrooke, 
Rutland, to present to Her Majesty a copy 
of the third edition of his Greek Testament, 
wd er by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Rev, Mr..Home, by Mr. Cooper’ 


Coo; 

wh "William; Pollock, by Lieut.-General 
aw 
The High Shera of the county of Kildare, 


by Mr. Henry Grattan. 

Capt, Williams, 4th (or the Kin ng’s Own) 
Regiment, by Col. Warre, C. B., Command- 
ant, Chatham, 


Major Procter, of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, by the Governor Major-Gen. Sir Geo. 
Scoyell, K.C.B, 

Lieut-Col. Henry, Bentinck, Coldstream 
Guards, on his return from the West Indies, 
by Col. Walton, Coldstream Guards. 

Mr. Knightley, by Sir C. Knightley. 

Major-Gen. Charles) Macleod, C B., Ma- 
dras army, on promotion, b Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
John, Macleod, C.B. and K.C. H. 

Major-Gen. Beanbopes “i Gen. the Hon. 
pe arles gta! eta se eta 

Buxton, by't of Ails' a0 +: 

Mr. William sf ¥ ferauin Militia, 
Lord de Lisle. 

Dr. John Rose Cormack, by Lord Arthur 
—s 9 Rae! 

t. Liston, 8t) Regiment, yy ajor 
Ha ey, 8th Regiment. 

Major-Gen. Sir James Limond, C.B., on 
Coane pn Soar er to the Order of the 

ath, and return from: the; Continent, by 
Gen.Sir, oa Ye a i 

nbury,,21s usileers, on promo- 
dates the Adjutant-Gen)) ) of) ) 


the fon. George, Grey, RN by: 


Ear Grey. desluM ; 
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Ensign Longdon, 10th Gen. | 

the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G. gers 

Mr. William. Leslie Melville):on return’) 

ia India, b a=! Charles a MM r9t2q"h 

nsign C, upper,on his appointment! 

to the 69th Regiment, by Mr. Martin Fie J 
per, his father. 

Ensign Lacy, 76th iment, by Majdre } 
Gen. Alexander Dickson, G.C.B. ‘and K.C, oH 
Admiral Fleming, on appointment to.com-) 

mand at Portsmouth. 

Capt. Gibbon magn pee + M.P., West 
Kent iment, by C UK. Shaw, Bart. I 
Capt. P. De Lancey, ean a by 

Lieut. .-Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
Major Robb, Bengal army, by Capt. Sir 
ise ill, R.N. 
ajor Thomas Livingston Mitchell, by 
the} arquis of Normanby. 
Lieut.-Col. Gurwood, B. ,on being placed 
on the Civil List, by Viscount Melbourne. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, on his ’ 
appointment as Her Ms jesty’s Lieut. for the 
county of Kinross, b =r nt Melbourne. | 
Rev. Dr. Binney, by Viscount Melbourne. 
Rev. Geo. M‘ ‘Neill, by the Duke of Argyll. | 
Major-General Sir Hy enry Bethune, on his» 
return from Persia, by Viscount Palmerston. 
Major Eyre, by Lord Fitzroy Somerset.» | 
Ensign William H. Seymour, on his ap- 
pointment to the 72nd Highlanders, by Reare\ a 
A —_ nd, Rite B ' Set i 
ieut. Hammo e Brigade, the! 
Earl of Winchilsea. ve fyoi 
Second Lieut. Burdett, Royal. Rifles, by 
Lieut.-Col. North. 
Cornet Palk, Royal Dragoons, by Col. Sir iy 
Horace Seymour. 
Sir James Crofton, Deputy-Lieut. of rl 
MPS of Sligo, by Mr. Fitzstephen French, > 


Major John Maclean, 20th Regiment,'on |~ 

a by Lord Fitzroy Somerset. 
he Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, by - 
Lord John Russell. 

Capt. Reiscombe, R.N., C.B., by Rear~ 
Admiral Sir C. Bullen, K.C.H. 

Capt. Ellice, R.N., on his appointment to «| 
aed, Majesty's ship "Britannia, by Admiral > 
Fleming. ! 

Capt. Lowndes, 15th King’s Hussars, by. 
te Wi ites Phill Mr. Reginald 

r illiam s, b r. 
J. a ey oe oie me a re 
nsi . Paton, 91st Regiment, by the | 
Earl of Errol. ) 

Mr. Joseph Paget, by the Hon, F. Maule.. 

Capt. Christie, Northamptonshire Regt. of 
Militia, by the Marquis of Northampton. | |/ 

Capt. P. Milner, 31st Regiment of) | 
— Infantry, by Lieut.-Gen. wate Hi 
Rebo 


Capt. Filinw —— Halford Astra 
Regiment o' panei yy Viscount ||) 
Conan heme pte Ci bee wi olT 

t. Vernon, 33rd Regimen on promos: 
Ph the Earl of Cardi ot sexndorA. msia 

Lieut, the Hon. C..R. rest, on his xeturn/ 
from Canada, by the; Barl De Lawarr.jno9, 1 91) 

Lieut. T. 0. "5. Smith, 38th t, by: wd 


, General Sir Henry Pigott, G.C. (Gi) seougut 


a 
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Lieut. Goldie, 22nd Regiment, by General 
Goldie. 

Lieut. J. Vernon, 15th Hussars, by Col. 
Badcock, 15th Hussars. 

Lieut. D. Fitzevans, 16th Regiment of 
Bengal Native Infantry. on his return from 
India, by Major-Gen. Sir David Ximenes, 
K.C.H. 

Capt. Chambers, 15th King’s Hussars, by 
Col. Badcock. 

Lieut. Spencer Buller, 66th Regiment of 
Bengal Infantry, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thos. 
Bradford, G.C.B. 

Lieut. R. Fergusson, Rifle Brigade, by 
the Earl of Camperdowne. 

Sir R. Jenkins, G.C.B., M.P., as Chair- 
man of the East India Company and on being 
nominated a Civil Grand Cross of the Bath ; 
Mr. W. B. Bayley, Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company; Major-Gen. Sir E. 
Staines, C.B., on his promotion; Major- 
Gen. Briggs, on promotion; Lieut. Samler, 
10th Regiment Bengal Light Infantry, on 
his return to India; Lieut. J. Phillott, L0th 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry; Lieut. 
J. H. Tapp, 23rd Regiment Madras Light 
Infantry ; Tieut. A. F. Macpherson, 43rd 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry; and 
Lieut. Tabor, 7th Regiment Bengal Light 
Cavalry, on his return from India, by the 
Right Hon. Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Bart. 

Lieut.-Col. Dyneley, Royal Artillery, on 
being appointed Companion of the Bath ; 
Lieut.-Col Wells, Royal Engineers, on being 
appointed a Companion of the Bath; Lieut. 
Wilder, Royal Artillery ; Lieut. J. Travers, 
Royal Artillery, on promotion; Lieut. G. 
Cooper, Royal Artillery, on his appointment ; 
Lieut. F. B. Ward, Royal Artillery ; and 
Lieut. D’Aguila, Royal Artillery, by the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Lieut.-Gen. S. Rebow, Major-Gen. the 
Hon, Sir H. Pakenham, on the appointment 
as Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth and on 
the General Staff of the Army ; Major-Gen. 
Sir D. Ximenes, K.C.H., on appointment to 
the Board of General Officers ; Col. Warre, 
on being appointed a Companion ofthe Bath ; 
and Col. Macintosh, on his promotion and 
return from abroad, by Gen. Lord Hill, 
G.C.B. 

Capt. Toup Nicolas, C.B., on his appoint- 
ment to command Her Majesty’s ship Belle- 
isle; Capt. Chappell, R.N., on receiving his 
promotion; Capt. R. Crozier, R.N., on his 
romotion and return from India; Capt. 
Sate R.N.; Capt. Festing, R.N., on being 
nominated a Companion of the Bath; Capt. 
J. Jones, on appointment to command Her 
Majesty’s ship Curacoa; Capt. H. Stewart, 
R.N., on his appointment to Her Majesty’s 
ship Benbow; Captain J. Parker, R.N., on 
his appointment to command Her Majesty's 
ship Winchester; Capt. Mildmay, R.N., on 
return from foreiga service; Commander A. 
IT: Montgomery, on promotion; Commander 
Cc, J. F. Newton, R.N. ; Commander But- 

 terfield; “Lieut. Sir F. Nigolson, Bart.,R.N., 
‘his return from foreign service; and Lieut. 
(R.N., on return from fore ign 
of Minto, G.C.B., F irst 

Lord of the Admiralty. 
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Cagy H Atat 
of State for F , 


Coounm mag. fee, 

Lieut. G. F. Stuart, 88th F on 

prom Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. . 
Mr. F. Walpole, by Viscount Clive. 


Capt. Sir T. M. Wilson, Bart., by Col. Sir 
mS Shaw. ‘atase wy" den 
ieut. M‘Donald, 25th Regiment, by | 
Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C.B. £524 ifr t 

The Queen gave audiences to the ay 5 
of Normanby, the Lord Chamberlain, Visct. 
Melbourne, Lord John Russell, the 
Officer in Waiting, and the Captain of the 
Guard. ae Neen 

18. — Viscount Melbourne had an aus 


dience of Her Len gl Gout abl 
a Court Buck- 


19. — The Queen 
ingham Palace. 

30. — Viscouht Melbourne, Lord Jolin 
Russell, and the Judge Advocate-General, 
had audiences of Her oat, = The 
honoured the Italian Opera House with her 
presence. Hite 

Sunday, 21. — Her Majesty and her ‘au- 
gust mother attended divine service in the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s. ‘The sermon was 

reached by the Rev. W. Wynyard, fre 
Tenthconedegt chap. iv. ver, 30 and 31. = 
prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. D 
the lessons by the Rev. Dr. Wesley, and ire 
altar service by the Bishop of London, 
Rev. Dr. Wesley and the Rev. Mr. Dakins. 
The chant was Russell’s: the Ze Dewm and 
Jubilate, Boyce, in A; the sanctus Dupuis ; 
the responses, Calah; the anthem, ** the 
Lord is King ” (Arnold), was sung by 
Messrs. W. Knyvett, Hobbs, and J. B. 
Sir G. Smart presided at the organ. 
The Princess Augusta visited Her 
jesty. The Queen, attended Wy the Hon 
Miss Lister and the Baroness meee 
an airing in an open carriage and fou’ : 

22.—The Gres held" Goma at Buck- 
ingham Palace. Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback, attended as usual. = : 

23.—Vis. Melbourne had an audi of 
the Queen. Her Majesty hono the 
Italian Opera House, with her presence. 

24.—The Queen held a levee at St. James's 
Palace. ; 

Her Majesty having entered the Throne- 
room, the following presentations took place 
in the dip!omatic circle: — hes 

The Prince De Mestchersky, Chi 
of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Count Pozzo di Borgo, the ; 
bassador. eas | 

Mr. M. Charles Paterson, of New ae 


e 


: 


by 
1 DY 
An. 


and Mr. Carroll Mactavish, of Mai 
Mr. Stevenson, the American Min 

Count Cigala, a Piedmontese 
Count Pollon, the Sardinian Mini 


The Chevalier de la Concha, to 
the Legation of Her Catholic » by 
General Alava, the Spanish Minister. 

Mr. H. Jackson, Lieutenant in the 5th 
Regt. of Hussars in the Austrian ice, by 
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_At the general levee Mr. John Archibald 
Murray, on being appointed a Judge of the 
Court of Session (Scotland), was presented 
to the Queen by Lord John Russell. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were presented to the Queen :— 

Vis. Boyle, by the Marquis of Normanby. 

Lord Teignmouth, on his marriage, by 
Gen. Hill. 

Hon. J. Dundas, on his appointment to the 
Lord Lieutenaney of Orkney and Zetland, 
by the Earl of Zetland. 

The Hon. Mr. M. Sutton, by Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord C, Manners. 

Hon. Capt. Keppel, R.N., on his marriage, 
by the Earl of Albemarle. 

Sir J. Kirkland, by Major-Gen. Sir H. 
Wheatley. 

. Rev. J. H. Smith, by the Rev. E. Scobell. 

Mr. J. Thompson, on his appointment as 
one of Her Msjony's Hon. Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, by Lord Foley. 

Mr. R. V. Richards, on his appointment 
as Queen’s Counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. S. Adair, by his father, Sir R. 8. 
Adair, Bart. 

Mr. H. Adair, by his father, Sir R. S. 
Adair, Bart. 

Mr. Wickham, on his appointment to the 
Board of Stamps and Taxes, by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. gen fa by the Right Hon. G. Byng. 

Hon. W. Stourton, on his marriage, by his 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 

Rev. E. Repton, on being appointed to a 
Prebendal Stall at Westminster, by Vis. 
Melbourne. 

Rev. E. Scobell, by Vice-Admiral Lord 


 M. Kerr. 


The Hon, Capt. Hood, Scots Fus. Guards, 
on his marriage, by the Marq. of Downshire. 

The Hon. Capt. Fitzmaurice, 2nd Life 
Guards, by the Marquis of Thomond. 

The Hon. Chas. Vanneck, by the Earl of 
Stradbroke. 

Admiral Sir P. H. Durham, G.C.B., by 
Lord Minto. 

Commander H. M. Denham, R.N., F.R.S. 
on being elected a Fellow of the Royal Soc., 
and submitting his report on the navigation 
of the Dee and Mersey, by the Marquis of 
Downshire. 

Lieut. Pelly, R.N., by his father, the 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank. 

eut.-Gen. Sir Lewis Grant, on appoint- 
ment to the Colonelcy of the 96th Regt., by 
Lord Hill. 

Mr. Dunbar, by the Marq. of Downshire. 

Mr. C. P. Goodrich, by Mr. Hope. 

Mr. M‘Gregor, on his return from Austria, 
bah one = sae i 

r.C. Lushington, on his marriage, b 
Admiral Sir J. Beresford. yuh 

Mr. C, A. Wilkinson, Bedfordshire Mil., 
on going abroad, by Col. Allix. 

Capt. Paterson, 26th Regt., on his mar- 


e by Lieut.-General. Sir W. Paterson, 
aj, M‘Queen, 15th Hussars, on promo- 


ssh tion, by brevet, by Lieut,-Col. Badcock 


r. H. , by. Sir C, M. Burrell, Bart. 
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Capt. Blake, 33rd Tegt., by ‘his father, 
Mr. Blake. ss a hoy 


Mr. Duckworth, on being ay ted a 
Master in Chancery, by the Ld. neellor, 

Mr. G. Alexander, by the Hon. F. Maule. 

Mr. Pilgrim, 15th Hussars, by Captain 
Watson. 

Mr. Adolphus Trollope, by Col. Grant. 

Mr. Phillip Bennett, Capt. 1st Loyal Suf- 
folk Yeomanry Cavalry, by Capt. Watson. 

Mr. George Stanley Repton, by the Earl 
of Eldon. 

Mr. Edward Vansittart Neale, by the Earl 
of Eldon. : 

Mr. Chas. Conolly, by the Earl of Gosford. 

Mr. Pelly, Deputy-Gov. of the Bank, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Joseph Burke, on his appointment as 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, by Lord 
Morpeth. bs , 

Capt. Guille, 25th Bomoent by Gen. Sir 
ooo rae biases B. ie in 

jor-Gen. Alexander, on promotion, 
Vis. Combermere, Pare a i 
jieut.-Col. Wingfield, on promotion,’ 
Py Heut-Colonel Hank elon: py 
ieut.-Colonel Hankey, on promotion, 
Lord Hill. if teet geen oh 
Sone Son Richard Blunt, by Gen. Lord 

a Peter Richards, R.N., by the Earl 
of Minto. . 

Lieut.-Col. Hay, Coldstream Guards, on 
departure for Canada, by Col. Freemantle, 

eg Sir Wm. ee Coy os on pro- 
motion and appointment to the 85th Regt., 
by Lord Hill. ~ ; 

Gen. Browne Clayton, K.C., on promotion, 
by Lord Combermere. 

Capt. Corry, R.N., on his return from 
foreign service, by Earl de Grey. 

Capt. Hickman, 15th Hussars, on depar- 
ture for India, by Col. Badcock. 

Lieut. W. C. Metcalfe, R.N., on his return 
from abroad, by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

Capt. A. Wathan, 15th or King’s Hussars 
on proceeding to India, by Lieut.-Colonel 
Badcock. 

Commander Geo’ Herbert, on his ap- 
pointment to H.M.S. Poictiers, by the Earl 
of Minto. 

Commander M‘Ilwaine, R.N., on promo- 
tion, by the Earl of Minto, G.C.B. 

Admiral Sir G. Moore, on his appointment 
to the port command at Plymouth, by the 
Earl of Minto. : 

Capt. Otway, R.N., on his tea i by 
Admiral Sir P. Durham, G.C.B: 

Capt. Eden, R.N., on his appointment to 
H.M.S. Jmpregnable, by Lord Minto, 

Major Trevor, om r. Fleming, M.-P. 


Major Dowse, Artillery, by the 
Master-Gen. of the Ordnance, on returning 


to the Canadas. ~ hee 
Capt. Villiers, Coldstream Guards, 
motion, by Col. Walton. ee ee 
Capt. Wilbraham, a 
return from Persia, by Vis. Palmerston. 


Major Hamilton, 22nd agal Nat. 
afinecy) by Vice Admiral $F. Hamilton. 
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Major Hall, Royal Engineers, on his return Serjeant Cutry, M.P., by,Earl,Gosfi 
from Gibraltar, by the Inspector-General of The Lord: Provost ie sgow, 
Fortifications. Grace the Duke of Montrose." 
Lieut, W. B, Gardner,.on hisreturn from ‘Sir John Rae Reid, Bart:, M.P.)-Gov. 
abroad, by the Hon. Major-Gen. Gardner. the Bank, by the Chan, of the ‘chequer 
Capt. A. Erskine, 45th Regt., by Colonel Sir C. Burrell, by Col. Wyndham. !°!9))"- 
Vigoureux, C.B. The Rey, William Cromie, by Lord need 
ieut. H. J. Keane, Royal Engineers, by maine. a CS) 
Lieut..Gen. Sir R. H. Vivian, Master-Gen. Mr. John Garratt, Royal 1st Devon 


of the Ordnance, G.C.B. manry Cavalry, by Lord Rolles | 7" hed 
Lieut. Stawell, 45th Regt., on return from Mr. Hart Davis, Deputy-Chairman of th : 
India, by Col. Vigoureux, C.B. Board of Excise, on his appointment, 
Lieut. Grant, Royal Rifles, by Sir Wm. Chancellor of the Exchequért!- - 530s es 
Gosset. The Rev. Dr. Claxon, by H. ‘T; Hope)” ~— 
Lieut. M. Archdall, M.P., Enniskillen Esq., M.P. ei We ROWOD 
in ae by Gen. Hon. Sir W. Lumley, The Rev. James H. Harrison, by a 
G.C.B. Cartwright, M.P. pe 
Cornet Townsend, 15th Hussars, by Col. The Rev. Dr. Irving, Chaplain in Ordin 
~— erg pak : ne to 28 pain fe the ~ Can 
ieut. an j. ite, 48t egt., Jornet Jennyns, 15th Hussars, 
Lord Holland regs Badeoth; 7 © rook ant 
Major Paine, Royal Sussex Militia, by the Mr. Goodrich, by Vis. Beresford.) (>! 
Duke of Richmond. Mr. Hopkinson, by Lord John Somer 104 
Lieut. George Western, R.N., by the Earl Mr. S. Perceval, by the Right Hon: H. ” 
of Minto. Goulburn. cngaey'd 
Lieut. Henry Page, R.N., on promotion, The Rev. G. M. D’Arcy Irvine, by Lord 5 
: by the Earl of ‘Minto. Viscount Cole, M.P. oe ae itp 
: Maj. Gage, Scots Fusileer Guards, on pro- Mr. R. Sharpe, 26th Regiment, by Mr.’ 
motion, by Col. Aitchison. M‘Kinnon, ME. 2 OTT IR 
| Lieut. Fitzjames M‘Gregor, R.N., on pro- Mr. Hoare, by the Hon. Locke daitheoD 
- motion, by the Earl of Minto. Mr. Wilson, Gov. of the Bank o! 2 


Lieut. G. Hurst, R.N., on his appoint- by the Earl of Gosford. ) °° © 
ment as Naval Knight, Windsor, by Lord Mr. R. D. Craig, by Lord Ha 


Minto. . Mr. Collingwood, by Sir C. Mond 
B Lieut. G. Lavie, R.N., on his return from Her Majesty gave audiences to 
; foreign service, by Sir C. Adam. Melbourne, the iv arquis of Norma : 
Capt. H. Cooper, 45th Regt., by Sir H. Palmerston, the Lord Chamberlai 3 HO 
Parnell, Bart. uis of Lansdowne, the Earl of A bemat oaTe 
Lieut. J. R. Palmer, 17th Lancers, bythe _ the Field Officer in Waiting, and the’ aft H 
Earl of Huntingdon. ot the Guards. er], tongsage 


Capt. Fletcher, Aide-de-Camp Ist Life 25.—Her Majesty held a Draw 
Guards, on his marriage, by General Lord (the second this Season) at St. James’s 
Hill, G.C.B. The Foreign Ministers and their’ 

Major Sir W. Scott, King’s Hussars, by _ being introduced to the Throne’ R 
Col. Badcock. following presentations to the Queen ~ 

Lieut. W. Warde, 74th ., on his re- _ place in the diplomatic circle:— ~~ 
turn from Jamaica, by Sir H. Dukenfield, Madame la Princesse de Wiasemsky tt 
Bart. her daughter, Madlle. la Princesse’ de W.’ 

Lieut. Brett, 15th King’s Hussars, on de- Madame la Princesse de Mest 
parture for India, by Lieut.-Col. Badcock. her daughter ; and the Countess Braue’ 

Lieut. C. A. Broke, Royal Engineers, on from Rome, by Baroness de Cetto, the 


embarking for Corfu, by Major-Gen. SirC. of the Bavarian Minister. samt 191 
B, Veeur cf Mrs. Douglas Dewgeet tt New Y ork, 
Ensign Crawley, 45th Regt., on return Mrs, Markoe, of Maryland, by Mrs: 
from India, by Col. Vigoureux, C.B. venson, the Lady of the American aM 
Ensign Anderson, 83rd Regt-, by Lieut.- The following ladies were also ited 
Gen. Sir H. J. Cumming. to the Queen :— nip oowey Mi 
Ensign Blaskadecop) 45th Regt.,on return Adair, Mrs. Shafto....,£2.../uady no 
from India, by Col. Vigoureux, C.B. Ashworth, Lady.....Lady Catherine Bruen 
Ensign A. Wallace, 26th Regt., on a Ashworth, Miss ........ ove Lady 
et ee by his father, Lieut.-Colonel Boyle, Viscountess ...... «+» Lady. 
allacey Ki. Butler, Lady...... ... Viscountess 
Col. Arbuthnot, 72nd Highlanders, on pro- Butler, Miss..... 2: be ceeeea'e UDadye 
motion and return from Ceylon, by Butler, Hon. Mrs. Edwd., y Visdtss! 
Hill : on her marriage’. S053) ; 


Major-Gen. Dickson, C.B.;\ Madras Cz- Bradford, Miss.. Duchess of | 
hed on promotion, by the Right Hon. Sir Brownlow, Mrs... .. 
J. CG. Hobhouse, Bart. 


Capt. E. C. Arsell, 74th Regt., on Wa en RS: gt . 
apt. aot. mo- age 'Psie $i» 
tion Sadurthch dlonb Soreigy wervicw, by is- 


her. s 
ser Bennet, Mrs. ip: odes’ 
Gen, Sir P. Rial, K.C.B. ti ' Bloomfield, Lady../ 0200.4. 
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Borough; Hon. Eady. af Pag Camahees 
Chatterton, La -»-Dow. Lady Rivers 
Consws/itieree Lady onatpe bey Mrs. Paliner 
SURED gene ele alt GAT Sipe 
Colgubor, Met by her mother, Mrs. 
Catherine, Colquhoun 
Combermere, Viscountess, Marchioness of 
on, her marriage......<- Downshire 
Caley, Mrs. Edward.. ..Countess of Euston 
Courtenay, Lassies Anna? Dow. Countess of 
Maria i Chichester 
ous} Miss... --by her mother, Lady Cross 
Colborne, Miss R. ork «tia Mrs. R. Colborne 
RICHEY MEISE. Ss cialndacas sau de Mrs. Conolly 
Drummond, Miss? Hon. Mrs. C. Drum- 
Eleanor ...... 4 mond 
Dickson, Miss Maria...... Lady Sage his 
by her grandmother, 
Fraser, Miss} ° 5 tout y 
Finch, Hon. Mrs. John .Countess Stanhope 
Fitzmaurice, ,.Hon. 2 Marchioness of Tho- 
Mrs, oil wee mond 
Fletcher, Lady Frances... Dow. Lady Rivers 
Fitzclarence, Lady 2 by her mother, Coun- 
Adelaide ..,.. . t tess of Munster 
Gardiner, Lady. ... Duchess Northumberland 
Gibbons, Mrs.,,on her 2 Lady Caroline 
Marriage .........++. Wood 
Gooririch, Mrs. and Miss., Visctss. Beresford 
Garrett, Mrs. John......Countess de Salis 
pore Miss Alicia 2 by her mother, Lady 
Dutt; sesdeett4 at A ate 
Goldie, Miss,..)s+s++.+. Lionel Smith 
veda Gardiner 


ope -Countess of Falmouth 

Hea Mrasss vos Lady oo Remerrak 
er mother, 

Herbert; Hon, Charlotte } I oe L Cliee 
Jenkins,, Lady....+...««++Lady Lucy Clive 
Knox, Hon, Louisa. Viscountess Northland 
Kirkland, Lady....s......++ . Lady Sondes 
Kirkland, Mise eo wae endiy pig atbiite Lady irkland 
Knatchbull, Lady :....March. of Downshire 
Le Despencer, Baroness. .. -Count. Falmouth 
pee adres. -»+Dow.Count. Chichester 


Tongs Mi. .04 blocss risen sors Lady Gardiner 
Lushi in on Mrs. Charles, Lady 
fer nee, Cath. Cavendish 
Leigh, Hon. Mrs.... March. of Breadalbane 
Leigh, Missis..... 2... Mrs, Chandos Leigh 
Marshall, Miss Susan. ....... Mrs. Marshall 


Murray. Hon. F. Julia... ..Lady Glenlyon 
§ “by her mother 


Montefiore, Miss eat Lag! Mentedere, 
ree de ild 


Martin, Mies, siese Tecenecs Lady Bloomfield 
M'‘Niel, yrange « oad Wheatley 
North, Mrs. rederick . ++. Lady Wheatley 
Nightingall, Wady....2.2 tad Rdg er 
mother, 
Neville,, Hon. Miss } dv ae eee 


¢ Conor; Madame is «..March. of Normanby 
casi Bi ne M‘Grigor 
Stegner 


‘ 
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Ponsonby, Hon. Mrs.-Cs Qe yi) yl eh ey 

and | iss, Diana... +s. “Lady Kiniiaird _ 
Russell, Lady Charles.. Duchess of Bedford : 
Phillipps, Miss, and } Lady Jolin Somerset 
Rice, Mrs; Edward :..... Ape: Knatchbull 
Robinson, Mrs. W. R... «Lady Vivian 
ira , Mrs., and Miss «. 7] "Lady oltimore 
Smith, Miss..by her mother, Lady L. Smith 
Stanley, Miss Catherine .. Mrs. E. Stanley 


Shuttleworth, Miss { p Pact pee a pw: 


North 
Sulivan, Miss,and 2 Duchess of Northum- 
Miss M 
Stewart, Lady si Shaw . 


berland. 
Stewart, Miss S. { by, her elie em Lady 8S. 


- Duch. of Somerset 
Stanley, Lady ........ veoiemel of Wilton 
Stanley, Miss oy cee Lady Mary 


St. be ae -- March. of a 
Taylor, Mrs. Pringle. .» Lady Earde B 
Wickham, Mra. seoesi Ccestnaaa Geet 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Green .-».' Lad Bridport 
Zetland, nt sb of. Countess of Charlemont 

The Knig! its Grand Crosses of the several 
Orders of Knighthood present at the drawing 
room wore collars of their ore ge 
Orders. 

26.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience. 
of the Queen. Her Majesty rode out on 
horseback, attended as usual. 

It is stated to be Her Majesty’s intention: - 
to have balls at Buckingham Palace on the 
aah and 24th, and a concert on the tach a1 

ay. 


GUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE. _ 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, April 17,18, 


19. 
H.R.H. the Duke of — ar 18. 
Viscount Melbourne, Mar. 27, 28, April 3, 
5, 6, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17, 19, 22, 25. 
Marquis of Headfort, Mar. 27, April 1, 
Earl of Surrey, Mar. 27, April 11. 
Lord ame! Mar. 28. 
Ri me Hon. G. S. Byng, Mar. 28, 30, April 
2, 19, 22. 
Mr. G. E. ‘Anson, Mar. 28, April 10, 25. 
mew Conyngham, Mar. 30, April 5, 10, 


Karl ‘of Uxbridge, Mar. 30, Pat, 12, 19, 25 

Earl of Mulgrave, Mar. 
Col. Wemyss, Mar. 27, April 1 1, 17. 
Lord and Leay Lilford, iil 
pogo in MR ES 

Ir Jose ey, - i sys 
Hon. Mrs. ‘Mean April 1. sifu Eero 
Mr. Digby. April 3, 12, 15, A ogiaod 


Lord Gardner, April 5. paric 
ges and Marchioness of Lansdowne, » i 
fiudrA Foo 
Sir  Prederick Stovin, April.5. nv Hot 
Viscount Tien — 6. ~ iH 
Lord Holland, A ford .neP-1ofs M 
Lord. John ‘April 6 Homo md Yt lav 
Viscount Falkland, April 10,15, 18.0 ddoH .D .L 
Mr. Baring, April® «ii, loaA Oa. iqa 2 
The Countess Dowager and. Lady, Fanny. coi! 
| Cowper, April 11. 4.0.4 Jsifl 1 112 .190 
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Lord Morpeth, April 11. 

Right Hon. C. Poulett Thomson, April 11. 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, April 11, 25. 

Hon, W. Cowper, April 11, 12, 18, 19. 

Hon. F. Byng. April 11. 

Lady Eleanor Paget, April 12. 

Lady Constance Paget, April 12. 

Viscount Torrington, April 12, 18, 19, 22. 

Lord Alfred Paget, April 12. 

Hon. Spencer yay April 12, 

Mr. Rich, April 12. 

Lord Byron, April 15. 

Earl of Albemarle, April 17. 

Mr. Brand, April 17, 18, 19, 25. 

Duke and Duchess of Somerset, April 18. 

Duke of Cleveland, April 18. 

Duke of Argyll, April 18. 

Earl and Countess of Zetland, April 18, 

Countess of Radnor and Lady Jane Bouverie, 
April 18. 

Earl of Clarendon, April 18. 

Earl of Ilchester, April 18. 

Lord Dinorben, April 18. 

Lord Saye and Sele, April 18. 

Countess of Charlemont, April 18, 19. 

Lady Flora Hastings, host 18, 19. 

Hon. Miss Lister, April 18, 19. 

Hon. Miss Anson, April 18, 19. 

Mrs, Brand, April 18, 19. 

Miss Davys, April 18, 19. 

Baroness Lehzen, April 18, 19. 

Hon. C. A. Murray, April 18. 

Col. Buckley, gett 18, 19. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Normanby, 
April 19. 

Viscount Emlyn, April 19. 

Lord and Lady Seymour, April 19. 

Lord and Lady Ashley, April 19. 

Hon, John Ponsonby, April 19. 

Lord fitzalan, April 22. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, April 22. 

Count Senfft, April 22. 

The Belgian Minister, and Madame Van de 
Weyer, April 25. 

The Spanish Minister, April 25. 


Marriage of the Marquis of Douro, eldest 
son of the Duke of Wellington, and the Lady 
Elizabeth Hay, daughter of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Tweeddale.—This event was 
solemnized at St. George’s Church, Hano- 
ver Square, on the 18th of April. The ce- 
remony was performed by the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. Wellesley, Dean of Durham, uncle of 
the noble bridegroom. His grace, the Duke 
of Wellington, appeared in excellent health 
and spirits. Among the noble persons pre- 
sent, were the Duke of Wellington, Marquis 
and Marchioness of Tweeddale, Marquis 
and Marchioness of Downshire, Lord and 
ee Cowley, the Hon, Miss Wellesley, 
Lord and Lady James Hay, Lord Marybo- 
rough, Earl and Countess Dalhousie, y 
Charlotte Hill, the Ladies Hay, Miss Wel- 


_, lesley, Lord and Lady Fitzroy &e. 
-~Jivilsh Bitlis wy 2: my : 
7 lita! 


Marquis Conyngham, April 25. ; ast 
Viscount Palieston Apel 25. 0 a 
ight Hon. Geo. an Agnes, Byng, 
pril 25, es mid 


The followin, accompanied Her Mc 
Rides and Drives and visite Yo the The ‘ 
-R.H. the Duchess of K d 

pr e Duchess ent, 1 ' Mie 


Baroness Lehzen, Mar. 30, April 15; 22, 26, 
Lady Charlotte Copley, Mar. 30. n5 4)) 
Hon. Miss Murray, Mar. 30, April 7, 8, 9, 
13, 14, 15, 17, 22. pe 
The Earl of Uxbridge, Mar. 30, April 15,22, 
26. 


‘ sad CL 
Lord Gardner, Mar. 30. ( roraagh 
Hon. Col. Cavendish, Mar. 30. stnatl 


Sir Frederick Stovin, Mar. 30. - 
Lady Flora Hastings, April 14, 17, 20, 23. 
Marchioness of ‘favistock, April 2; 3,/4, 7, 

9, 13, 14, iobiee's 
Lady Theresa Digby, April 3, 3, 7, 8,9, 14. 


Viscount Torrington 1 2, 3,7, 8,9, 
14, 15, 17, 20. — } vs] 
Hon. Miss Murray, April 2, 3. e 


Hon. Major Keppel, April 2, 7, 8, 9, 13,14. 
Col. Buckley, April 2, 3, 4, 7, 8,9, 13,14, 15, 


17, 20, 22, 23, 26. ret 
Hon. C. A. Murray, April 3. vale 
Hon. Major Keppel, April 3. wa 
Hon. Miss Lister, Apri } LAdow 
Hon. Miss Pitt, April 9. Areres 


Hon. Miss Anson, April13, 20. ~ ~ \sterep? 
Ear! of Surrey, April 13. 1 ttre ee 
Lord Alfred Paget, April 15, 26. aa 
Sir George Quentin, April 15, 22.9 7 


Miss Quentin, April 15, 26. cr 
The Countess of Charlemont, April 17, 20, 
23. aity - : 


Hon. Mrs. Brand, April 17, 23... 

Right Hon. G. 8. Tyg, April 20, 22, 93,26. 

Hon. W. Cowper, April 20, 23, 26. 

Marquis of Headfort, April 22, 23; 26. ) 

Viscountess Forbes, April 26... iy wae 
faut 


ps] 
rS] 


At the termination of the marriage, pe ie 
of Wellington retired with his brother, Lord 
Maryborough, when  etahin a ee 
loudly cheered. After ing of asump- 
tuous déeuner at the family residence d6the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, in Belgrave Square, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Douro left 
town for Strathfieldsaye. + sub 


Pacanrnt.—The physicians despair of 
being able to prolong the days of that emi- 
nent artist, Who appears to have lived for 
some time past by positive enchantment. 
It is said that Paganini will leave a fortune 
of ten millions of francs (400,0001.),'which, 


according to his last intention, will be di- 
vided amongst his musical ¢o 
in France and Italy, whose number is 

at between 700 and is ag 1sdomuedo 
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THEATRES. 


Her Masrsry’s Toratre— Pre- 
viously to the arrival from Paris of the 
whole yocal company, Mad. Persiani 
had appeared on the stage in the opera 
of «* La Somnambula,” written by Ro- 
mani, and composed by Bellini. This 
delightful opera, a true model of pathe- 
tic and melodious style, this pot-pourri 
of beauty, was sung by Persiani, F. 
Lablache, and Tati. It is, in our 
opinion, impossible to sing with greater 
spirit than Persiani. Lablache sang 
admirably, but we miss Tamburini. 
Tati was not happy in that part before 
performed by the inimitable Rubini. 
After the first evening the latter re- 
sumed his post in the “ Somnambula ;” 
nor can any human voice excel him 
in “Ah perché non posso odiarti,” 
&c. &e. 

Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, and Tam- 
burini made their first appearance on 
their return from Paris, together, in the 
“ Puritani.” These excellent artists 
were received as old friends by the 
public with deafening applauses, and 


they sang to tion. . Many pieces 
pest wom get as the Polaces,” 
by Grisi, “Son vergin ;” and the Ca- 
vatina, by Rubini, “ A te o Cara ;” 
the celebrated duet between Lablache 
and Tamburini, “ Suoni la tromba ;” 
and the last adagio, by Rubini; and 
‘« Credeasi misera.” These repetitions 
required Wy the public constitute the 
highest eulogium, and the most effec- 
tive testimony, in favour of the singers 
and of the opera “ I Puritani.” 

Tur Haymarket. — Mr. Power, 
since his return from Dublin, has been 
nightly performing many of his best 
characters with, if possible, increased 
breadth of humour and raciness of 
brogue.. Sir Roderick Macarthy, in 
the petite comedy called “The Law 
of the Kiss ; or, Touch and Take,” (of 
which, too, we hear he is the author), 
is another addition to the list. of indi- 
vidualities created by the originality of 
his,talent in a line peculiar to himself; 
and to ‘the easy nonehalance, subdued 
pleasantry, and admirable style of dress- 
; the suecess of the piece 


characters are all subordinate to that of 
the hero, an Irish baronet, who on his 
travels chances to pass through some 
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mats Sars 
: ’ tiadth 
obscure Dutch town, wherein a law 
exists, or rather existed, which entailed 
upon any man kissing’ a_ betrothed 
maiden the penalty of marrying her at 
the expiration of a twelvemonth, or 
bestowing upon her a portion equal to 
her own—the option of terminating the 
engagement resting with the lady. Sir 
erick infringes this law, to the pre- 
pale of Linda Blumenthall (Miss Tay- 
or),-who is on the eve of being united 
to Ludolph (Webster), a booby nephew 
of the Burgomaster » Blunderbussen 
(Strickland). A year passes pegs 
and the parties again meet; Linda, 
meanwhile, has cherished a secret affec- 
tion for the gallant baronet, which, he 
discovering, persuades her to refuse 
annulling their formal marriage in 
favour of his rival, and remain Lady 
Macarthy for life. Such are the slens 
der materials upon which. an excellent 
acting piece been_ constructe: 
Though playing second throughout, 
the main character, Miss Taylor, Mrs.’ 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs. Webster’® and’ 
Strickland, acquitted themselves. as 
well as their sketchy parts permitted...) 
Sr, Jamzs’s Toearre.—Had Lord. 
Monboddo witnessed the extraordinary 
performance of Herr Schreyer’s troop’ 
of monkeys, without being let into the 
secret of their training, he, doubtless, 
would have triumphantly pointed to, 
it as an additional confirmation of his. 
theory relative to these animals being 


a degenerate species of the human race. 


The facetious grimace of the Great Man- 
dril and the bonhommie of Little Jacob, 
(sad tippler as he shows himself), are 
studies from human life, and evidently 
borrowed from eminent biped proto- 
types, of whose names we remain igno~ 
rant only because Herr Schreyer has 
not yet taught them to write. Ifthe 
dogs do not outvie these simia-his- 
trions in antics, they show themselves 
more docile—waltzing, dancing on two 
legs, allowing themselves to be shot at, 
and storming the breaches of Kokomo- 
rium, with the utmost, sangfroid, and 
discipline. In our next we shall 
at length of the dramatic novelties now 
on the eve of production. a 
New Srranp ‘Tuearre. — Mrs. 
Waylett is at present warbling delight- 
fully several new ballads incidental to 
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three pieces performed in a very cré- 
ditable manner by the little company 
collected for the Easter season, under 
the management of Mr. W. J. Ham- 
mond, and respectively entitled, “I will 
be a Duchess,” “The King’s Gar- 
dener,” and “ Kate Kearney.” ‘The 
first two are lively burlettas—the last, 
a new romantic drama, founded on the 
well-known, popular Irish ballad, ex- 
hibiting some very well painted sce- 


: : 
DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESENT > 
NUMBER. oft We 


[Our Subscribers will find among our plates of fashion those of date, Paris, April 22nd, , 
and April 29th, so that in the latter case none others can be had, even at Paris, until May 6th, 
when only one or two plates will appear, and should the whole of our present impressions 
be instantly sold, we shall supply our readers with those issued at a subsequent date in” 
advance also of those to be published at Paris. ; pout 

These, our designs, we are entitled to say, lead the fashions, but we equally lament that 
they are afterwards by means of lithographs, and wood cuts with numerous changes and\ 

additions, circulated throughout the kingdom, and often adopted by the second class, who” 
have seen nothing better and are unaware of the existence of the original designs’ from” 
which they have been thus changed and transformed. This gives rise to that’ medley, . 
form and colour as well as shape, so conspicuous amongst that class (who nevertheless, are 
not sparing of cost to fulfil their wishes), and this mode of decorating the female form: is\so!) 
repugnant to the eye of taste, and so different from the neat and elegant costunie ‘herein “* 
presented to view which has only to be followed without care or thought by the general’ 
public; in the same manner as, we are glad to see, it is adopted, readily, by the nobility. 
and others of distinguished rank and good taste. These fashions then together with the {» 
instructions conveyed monthly in our Paris correspondent’s excellent letter (not writen aso y 
the greater number are and ever have been in London, in proof of which important point)”* 
we are ever ready to show the letter itself, and which we throw out as a challenge to alll 
competitors for public favour and patronage, are, we trust, all sufficient, touching the are 
ticle of dress, for the purposes of fashionable life.] i eWoT 
[Having found that many of our Subscribers have been desirous of having a greater thy soidie 
greater Variety of Fashion Plates than we can possibly give in this Work, we beg to inform ‘our 79 
Readers, generally, that there are eighty-four Plates and upwards of the same description published) 
by us annually in Paris (from which, monthly, we select two of the most novel and seasonable for. 
the use of the Court Magazine), and that the same can be obtained from Mr. Dobbs, our gos de A 


at No. 11, Carey Street. or by the Order of any Bookseller in England, Scotland, or rel 
for three months, 12s. ; for a year, £2, in advance, as customary in France. : 


No. 1.—Ball Dress.—Dress of white 
blonde over en Corsage uni (plain), 
fitti ight to the bust; it is cut on 
Fg oid (en biais) with a seam 
wn, the centre of the front and a 
ond on each side (see plate). The 
sleeve is quite short and 

‘a. wide Venetian sleeve 


Mr. Alexander Lee, These /noveltie 
are varied by a piece called “Pop 
larity,” an amusing extravaganza’ fro 
the pen of Mr. Moncrief, which hi 
somewhat hardly at all the theatri 
lions, biped and quadruped, of the day’ 
and, to speak truth, there is a fair field 
at present for such satirical ‘imperso- 
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Court Magaxine, N? 1. Carey street Lincoln’s Inn. London. 
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from the le side of the waist. to the 
top of the flounce towards the right 
side (see plate) where it finishes with a 
full bouquet. Pink ceinture to match. 
Coiffure in the Egyptian style. The 
front hair is very much parted on the 
brow, and formed into thick braids on 
each side of the face, the back is dressed 
low in rouleaux, the two being retained 
by a thick ring of hair (see Pate) 5 a 
roll of crépe lisse goes round the héad 
and passes through the ring of hair at 
back ; long blonde lappets are affixed 
to the coiffure, falling over the neck 
and shoulders ; at one side the blonde 
forms a kind of rosette over the ear and 
at the other is a sprig of gold flowers 
to match the flounce. Necklace of 
pearls, white kid gloves trimmed with 
a ruche at top, white satin shoes. 

The sitting figure gives the back 
of the coiffure; the dress is of blue 
satin or crape with blonde flounce and 
tucker. 

No. °2.—Morning Walking Dress.-- 
Toilette de Longe ps.— The vi 
elegant dress of the sitting figure, whic 
is of white muslin, may be made in 
gros de Naples, poux de soie, mousseline 
de laine, or any other pretty seasonable 
material: Corsage uni, demi-montant 
(half-high) ; a*double ruche trimming 
is put on the corsage in form of a pele- 
rine, coming to a point at the waist; 
both at back and front (see plate) this 
ruche is continued down the front of 
the’ skirt, a row is carried round the 
very lower edge of the skirt and a 
second row is a short distance higher 
up. If the dress be of white or even 
light coloured muslin the trimming 
must be a ruche of white tulle, two 
rows of net thickly quilled in the 
centre and put.as close as possible to- 
gether... If it be of silk the trimming 
must be cut at the edges en chevaux de 
Jrize, and thickly quilled ; if of mousse- 
line de laine a fine ganze must be hem- 
med into the edge and the trimming 
put on in set plaits. This is one of the 
most fashionable trimmings for Spring 
dresses and supersedes flounces in 
walking costumes. The sleeves of this 
dress are quite plain at the shoulder, 
the remainder very full with a deep 
wrist’; ‘a’ ruche to match that on the 
dregs goes tound the top of the sleeve. 
The collar is embroidered @ la Louis XV. 
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and sits quite flat ; round the neck is a 
Saint. Esprit ; pink, ceinture. fastened 
in front with three long ends. Hat of 
ink gros de Naples. The front not 
ge but evasée, and rounded to the 
face with a double border all round 
(see plate) ; one corner of the front it 
may be observed is rounded, the other 
cut square to a point. The crown is 
not high and sits a good deal back ; the 
trimming is of rich satin ribbon ; a bow 
with long ends at the right side just 
over the string, and two follettes placed 
rather in a Srdiaaoag position at the 
opposite ‘side; these may or may not 
be of the colour of the bonnet; two 
half wreaths of flowers that contrast 
well are underneath the front. White 
gloves, bronze shoes of peau Anglaise, 
cambric handkerchief trimmed with 
deep lace. - . 

Second, or Standing Figure.—Hat 
of pai de soie, similar to the one 
just described. Dress of white cash- 
mere or fine merinos with a v 
flounce at bottom which reaches quite 
to the ground ; full sleeves with cuffs 
turned up and trimmed with two small 
frills. ich green cashmere shawl 
with a splendid border and deep fringe 
partaking of all the colours in the 
border. It may be noticed that this 
new fashioned shawl is not pointed at 
the corners. Hair in smooth bands, 
with braids @ la Clotilde ; pale yellow 
kid gloves. 

No. 3.—Grand Visiting or Carriage 
Costume.—Dress of bright lavender 
satin. Corsage décolletée, drapé croisé 
made to fasten in front. The back of 
the corsage has a little fulness at bottom, 
spreading a [éventail in fan style ; the 
front is in five deep folds from the 
shoulder to the waist, where one side 
completely crosses over the other ; the 
corsage has no ceinture. The sleeves 
are plain and tight at top, the lower 
part full and two bouillons between 
the top and full part; the wrist is ex- 
tremely deep, fitting tight to the arm 
and reaching half way to the elbow 
(see plate) : the plain cambric ruffle 
only covering half the poignet, although 
it is a deep ruffle. The skirt is orna-° 
mented with two flounces; the lower 
one reaching to the ground is very 


deep, the second placed pore A 


above it is about half its depth’ ( 


plate)... These flounces. are cut) in 
scalloped dents de loup at the edge and 


-an appropriate. pattern worked in floss 


silk, ora fine braid work adds much to 
the richness of the dress. Small shawl 
mantelet of white taffetas embroidered 
all, round in sote forse with a deep frill 
of the same (this frill might be lace), 
Dress, hat of pink satin. The front 
thrown up entirely from the face ; the 
trimming is of crépe lisse, the colour of 
the hat; the brides (strings) which are 
left loose are trimmed all round with 
narrow blonde, all the trimming is of 
course cut on the cross way ;.a splendid 
bunch of ostrich feathers is at one side, 
Underneath the front of the. hat is a 
demi-guirlande of minute flowers; across 
the brow is.a puffing of crépe lisse ; the 
front hair is in smooth bands ; yellow 
kid gloves, black satin shoes, gold 
necklace... This dress. would make a 
yery, ant costumed interieur. by 
substituting a cap for the hat in dinner 
ress, and adding a jichu for full dress 
Morning costume, 
~» Second, or Sitting Figure.—Hat of 
blue, gros d'Afrique (a kind of rich 
ribbed silk, imitating velours epinglé— 
terry, yelvet).. It is trimmed with 
crépe lisse and ornamented with white 
feathers. Dress of paille watered grus 
de Naples, _ Corsage low and to fit the 
bust; flounce edged with a piping. 
_.No, 4.—Dinner or Opera Dress.— 
Sitting Figure.—Dress of white gros de 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 


_ BY OUR OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Pafis, April 23, 1839. 

En voila chére amie de toilettes de 
Long-champs, et de belles encore! The 
weather has set in delightfully with us ; 
I hope it is the same aua bords de la 
Tamise. If so, I have given you de 
quoi to re-produce our Long-champs 
modes to the eyes of your belles An-~* 
glaises. 

The newest Spring materials are 
mousseline de laine of entirely new pat- 
terns, the designs as Turkish as possi- 
ble—stripes of opposite colours. Say, 
blue, red and black ; red, green, and 
lilac ; écru, blue and yellow, or brown » 
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Naples embroidered at bottom in a rich 
pattern done in floss silk. Corsage 
a pointe with full blonde draperies put 
on @ la Sévigné; the corsage fits quite 
tight to the bust, The sleeves are 
tight at top and full the remainder of 
the way down; two bouillons of blonde 
divide the plain from the full part of 
the sleeve ; these are ornamented in 
front with bows. of «coloured ribbon: 
Coiffure @ la reine Berthe with. oreilles 
de caniche in satin (see plate) and 
lappets dependant from the back ; hair 
in smooth bands, gold. féronniére ; white 
kid gloves, large cameo brooch, bou- 
quet of violets, feather fan, i 

The back at ahie figure seen in the 
glass shows that by 


a dress cap. t ih wed 
Standing Figure.—Toilette d'Inte- 
rieur.—Half high dress of 
Corsage tight to fit the bust, without a 


ceinture. Sleeves tight at ope th 
two bouillons, full below; a deep fall of - 


lace is immediately under the lowest y 
bouillon or puffing (see plate) ; a em Be 


fall of lace round the neck forms a 
of collar, To this toilette is added a 


new fashioned drawn capotte of white — 


silk or crape trimmed with a lisse 
and wreaths of lilac; a sprig of the same 


flower is underneath the front at each — 


side of the face. Hair en bandeaux,; 


yellow gloves, embroidered handker= 


chief, cambric ruffles. ay 


and red, green and mauve, brown and — 


green ; in short, stripes forming either 
pleasing or startling contrasts. 
these stripes, if narrow, a little Turk- 
ish pattern in a different colour runs 
along: if wide, palms are the rage. 
Foulards ave again in ; they are broché 
couleur sur couleur, in stripes, cross- 
barred, or in zig-zag patterns chinés 
oer The gilana is a sort of 
Joulard, black ground, and flames of 
fire-colour all over—rather singular- 
looking. And then the clémentines, a 
rich silk of a dark ground covered with 
illiant dots as minute as possible, 
and reflecting divers colours and shades 
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the addition of a 
cawl this coiffure might be turned into af 
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with every different ray of light. ‘This 
is one of the richest materials I have 
seen for a long time. 

The corsages for ball-dresses are ge- 
nerally made a@ pointe; there are, how- 
ever, exceptions ; many not @ pointe, 
are without ceinture (waistband), and 
several are trimmed round the waist 
with one or two falls of lace, black or 
white, according to the dress. This 
mode is, however, by no means ge- 
neral ; it is usually adopted by such of 
our belles as are over the middle height, 
and deficient in en-bon-point. 

A mode you will be surprised at, 
prevails a good deal at present, which 
is that of exposing too much of the 
neck, shoulders, and arms ; but this is 
a fashion which never lasts very long, 
it is seldom followed by the high no- 
bility, and never by the court 

The corsages of morning dresses are 
made to cross in folds, croisé drapé, or 
fitting tight. They are only half high. 

The sleeves for these dresses are 
plain on the shoulder, the remainder of 
the sleeve full with a deep cuff or 
wrist, and two bouillons at top, or a row 
of whatever trimming is upon the skirt 
of the dress. If the dress be of thin 
white muslin, a ribbon may be inserted 
with good effect in the puffs. Some 
sleeves just come in for morning dresses, 
are, al have described, plain at top, 
and then full; but instead of reaching 
to the wrist, they only come a little be- 
low the elbow, where they are finished, 
not by a poignet, but gathered into the 
narrowest possible band, which is fi- 
nished by a narrow frill or quilling of 
tulle ; half long gloves, or mittens, co- 
ver the lower part of the arm. 

Flounces still continue in fashion, 
one immensely deep, and covering the 
hem at the bottom of the skirt, cut on 
the crossway with a ruche en chevaux 
de frize, or a narrow bouillon as a head- 
ing, or two flounces deep below, and 
narrower above. Ruche trimmings are 
beginning to be very fashionable, as 
well as narrow puffings. Some of the 
latter have a hounes or frill outside. 
These trimmings go down the front of 
the dress, and hace one or two rows of 
the same at bottom: the same is de ri- 
geur round the iy of the sleeves. 

Spencers are decidedly adopted by 
the nobility. I have described them 
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two or three times already ; they are 
only half high (How will the English 
ladies like exposing their fair necks to 
the scorching rays of the sun?) and 
have a large collar sufficiently sloped 
out to sit perfectly flat. The sleeves 
are plaited down below the shoulder ; 
the remainder full. The collar of the 
spencer to be trimmed with black lace. 

row of the same round the waist d 
volonté ; but it looks better without, and 
then for the very quintessence of ele- 
gance, a clear cambric Jabot (shirt frill), 
beautifully small plaited, and edged 
with very narrow lace, just peeping 
out down the front. At the waist, this 
frill must be so narrow, that only the 
lace edging is visible; at top, it is en- 
tirely see. Much taste is requisite in 
the proper arrangement of this little 
Jinale to the spencer. The spencers are 
made of velvet, crimson, claret, green, 
puce, and black. They will be worn 
of satin and other materials. 

Mantelets seem on the decline. On 
chilly days, the winter wadded shawls 
are still worn. Nothing new of this 
kind has appeared yet. 

The hats have not altered in form ; 
they are not very large—are tres evasée, 
the crowns are not high, but sitting 
back. One side of the front is round- 
ed, the other pointed ; a fall of blonde 
(black or white). is fashionable, in style 
of a demi-voile ; and in place of rib- 
bons, the fashionable trimming is crépe- 
lisses. Feathers, flowers, and follettes 
are worn. 

Crépe-lisse is much worn in small 
puffs beneath the fronts of the bonnets, 
in place of blonde borders. It can be 
intermixed with flowers, and hasa light 
pretty effect ; it is generally the colour 
of the bonnet ; however, pink or blue 
is frequently seen beneath the front of 
a white one, and vice versa. 

Flowers—Roses, lilac, aceacia, wall- 
flower, sweet-pea of different colours, 
Dy white lilac, are those most adopt- 
e 


Colours.—The prevailing shades for . 


hats are white, pink, paille, gris perle, 
(silver grey), and vert pistache. For 
dresses—gris perle, bright lavender, 
emerald green, drab, and quaker-co- 
lour. Maintenant je te dirai adieu ! 
Aime toujours ton amie 

L. de F ‘ 
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[The plan of this Register was originally proposed to Lord John Russell and the government by the founder 
of the Kensall Green, or Harrow Road Cemetery and the new system of ex-urban burial in England.) 


Bices, Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. T. H. B—, rector of” Whitborne, 
Herefordshire, to Edmund Jos. Dauseyy, 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law; at 
Bedhampton, Hants, April 17. 

Brown, Simmonette Susan, ygst. dau. of 
Thomas B—, Esq., of New Grove, to Chas. 
Reyrnotps, Esq., son of the late William 
Foster R—, Esq., of Carshalton House; at 
St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, April 4. 

Burtrer, Catherine Julia, ygst. daughter 
of Cornelius B—, Esq., of Connaught Square, 
to Robert John Greae, Esq., of Park Square, 
Regent’s Park, 2nd son of the late Henry 
G—, Esq.; at Trinity Church, April 11. 

Bucuan, Eliza Bruce, 4th and youngest 
dau. of Charles B—, Esq., of Edinburgh, to 
Lieut. T. A. C. Goprrey, staff officer of 
the Madras Artillery ; at Penang, £.J., Nov. 
22, 1838. 

Burret, Miss, dau. of Col. B—, H.M. 
18th easy Irish Regt., to Captain Skinner, 
Ceylon Rifle Regt., acting surveyor-gen. of 
Ceylon ; at Colombo, Dec. 19, 1838. 

uRTON, Miss Carolina, to Robert Chad- 
wick Heary, Esq. ; at Singapore, November 
8, 1838. 

Cavett, Carolina, ygst. dau. of the late 
Thos. C—, Esq., of Upper Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, to Capt. Letupripee, of 
Royal Artillery, Woolwich; at St. Pancras, 
New Church, April 9. 

Camac, Sarah, relict of the late Wm. C—, 
Esq., of Mansfield Street, and Hastings, 
Sussex, to Charles Alexander Lusuine ron, 
Esq. ; at All Soul’s Church, Langham Place, 
April 10. 

CHoLMELEY, Maria, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Robert C—, rector of Wainfleet, to 
James Russet, Esq., of the Inner Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn; at Wainfleet, Lincoln- 
shire, April 3. 

Crerk, Lucretia, 4th dau. of the late 
Robert C—, Esq., to Capt. Walter William 
Ross, Hon. East India Comp. Service, at St. 
Marylebone Church, April 2. 

Crickett, Mary Ann Alexander, ygst. 
dau. of the late Chas. Alexander C_, ng 
of Colchester, Essex, to John Eeay, Esq., 
of Essex Street, Strand, and Bedford Square, 
Brighton ; at Kensington Church, April 11. 

De Winp, Catherine Maria, eldest dau. of 
J. B. De—, Esq., to Lieut. J. Ferrier, 
4th Madras N.J.; at Malacca, Dec. 6, 1838. 

Epwarps, Margaret Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Edward E—, ., of Denbigh, to D. Cran- 
mer Bucnanay, Esq., of Liverpool ; at Den- 
bigh, April 4. 

Lwyn, Elizabeth, t. dau. of Thomas 
Noble E—, Esq., of icone Street, to 


Frederick Samy, Esq., of Wargrave, Berks; 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, April 9. 

Fisuer, Dorothea, of Sibton Abbey, Suf- 
folk, eldest dau. of the late Bishop of Salis- 
bury, to John Frederick Prxe, Esq., of Bed- 
ford Square, London, and Ramridge, Hants, 
by special license ; at the Chapel of the Char- 
ter House, April 9. 

Fiercuer, Mary, only dau. of Joseph 
F—, Esq., to Morgan Tuomas, Esq., Assist. 
Inspec. Ordnance Medical Department; at 
Chiswick Church, April 13. 

Grauam, Charlotte Gunton, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas G—, of Merthyr Tydvil, 
to Samuel Hucues, Esq., of Brixton; at 
Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, April 13. 

GREEN, Julia Esther, 2nd dau. of Andrew 
G—, Esq., of Cockermouth, to Henry Stop- 
ford Ky.x, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., barrister- 
at-law, 3rd son of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Cork and Cloyne; at Prestbury 
Church, near Cheltenham, April 4, 

Grirrirta, Elizabeth Charlotte, — sur- 
viving dau. of Richard G—, Esq., of Fitz- 
william Place,*Dublin, to Robert Brainston 
Sours, Bens of Upper Fitzwilliam Street ; 
at St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, April 4. 

Hart, Emma, only child of the late R. 
H—, Esq., of Portsmouth, to Geo. Walker 
Cummine, Esq., of Gray’s Wood, Surrey ; at 
St. George's Church, Hanover Sq., April 10, 

Hawkins, Susanna, eldest dau. of John 
H—, Esq., of Hitchen, Herts, to William 
C. Casry, Esq., of Liverpool; at Hitchen, 
Herts, April, ty. 

Herrstet, Harriet Sophia, dau. of Lewis 
H—, Esq., of the Foreign Office, to Robert 
Righton Gueam, Esq., of gears Wells; 
at St. John’s, Westminster, April 17. 

Hurts, Maria, 5th dau. of Frederick H—, 
Esq., of ryt ee Harley Street, to Alfred, 
ygst. son of Herménégild CasTELLarm, Esq., 
m) Chepeens at Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
April 18. 

yp, Sophia Harriott, eldest dau. of the 
late Jas. Chicheley H—, Esq., of Ivy Lod 
Shirley, near Southampton, to Frederick Car- 
ruthers Mixes, Esq., of Kew; at Chiswick 
Church, April 11. 

Jounson, Cecilia Harriett, eldest dau. of 
the late C. 8. J—, Esq., of Jessore, to F. M- 
L‘Henonvett, Esq., 8.0.A.; at Caleutta, 
Dec. 20th, 1838. 

Jounston, Catherine Park, 2nd dau. of 
Robert J—, Esq., of Camden Street, St. 
Pancras, to Edward Percu, Esq., of Ather- 
stone, Warwickshire; at St. Pancras Church, 
April 6. : 

Josern, Mary Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late Richard J—, Esq., of the Dinsley Estate, 
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to John, 3rd son of Geo: William Wyre, 
Esq., of Kennington; at Trinidad, Feb. 1. 

ones, Eliza Esther, 2nd dau. of the 
late Thomas J—, .; of Carmarthen, to 
the Rev. Richard J. F. Tuo»tas, curate of 
Hammersmith, Middlesex; at Carmarthen 
Church, April 5. 

Law, Mary, eldest dau. of Francis L—, 
Esq., of Woodstock House, Sittingbourne, 
Kent, to Edward Croxall Willoughby, Esq., 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, at Christ 
Church, Marylebone, April 11. 

Lawrence, Mary Brodie, 3d dau. of the 
late William Whitehorne L—, Esq., of Law- 
rence Park, in the island of Jamaica, to James 
T. Smttn, M.D., of Stevenage, Herts; at 
St. Mary’s, Marylebone, April 4. 

Lax, Marian, Pi dau. of the late Rev. 
W. L—, Lowndes Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Cambridge, to Robert, 
eld. son of John Smatuwoon, Esq., of Crook- 
dale, Cumberland; at St. Ippolit’s, Herts, 
April 3. 

Leaer, Eliza, 2nd dau. of the late James 
L—, Esq. of Newbury, Berkshire, to Geo 
Pearse, +, surgeon, at St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, April 9. 

Leece, Mary, only dau. of Leaver L—, 
Ye aes Capt. in the Scots Greys, to Capt. 
J. W. Cross, only son of Col C—, C. B.; at 
Dover, April 10. 

Litiistone, Anna, t. dau. of the late 
Samuel L—, Esq., to Francis George Ha- 
MILTON, Esq., of Bury St. Edmund’s; at 
Beccles, Suffolk, April 11. 

Littiepare, oline, ygst. dau. of the 
late Anthony L—, Esq., to the Rev. Wil- 
loughby J. E. Rooxe, 2nd son of Maj.-Gen. 
Sir Willoughby R—, C. B. and K. C. H. ; at 
Bolton, by Bowland, Yorkshire, April 11. 

Lowe, Emma Jephson, only dau. of the 
late Capt. L—, formerly of H. M. 25th Drag., 
to Capt. W. Hrux, acting dep. judge adv. 
gen.; at Madras, Dec. 26, 1838. 

Me tisu, Frances Katherine, only dau. 
of the late very Rev. Edward M—, dean of 
Hereford, to Andrew, only son of Mr. and 
Lady Janet Bucnawan, and first attaché to 
H. M.’s embassy at the court of Russia; at 
Trinity church, Marylebone, April 4. 

M‘Carry, Isabella, dau. of Fustin M‘-, 
Esq., of Carrignavar, county of Cork, to 
Alexander Ross, jun., Esq. C. S.; at Cal- 
cutta, Jan. 1, 1839. 

Mevx, Marianne Frances, 2nd dau. of Sir 
Henry M—, Bart., of Theobald’s Park, 
Herts., to William, eld. son of’ Sir Edward 
Smyru, Bart., of Hill Hall and Horham 
Hall, Essex, and Attleburgh Hall, Norfolk ; 
at Cheshunt Church, ‘April 2. 

Mivpenuutt, Catherine, ygst. dau. of 
George M—, Esq., of Newport, to James 
Roacn, Esq., of Islington ; at Newport, Isle 
of Wight, April 11. 

Nason, Katherine, only dau. of John N—, 
of Newtown, county of Cork, Esq., to John 
Be xis, Esq., 3rd son of the iate Lt.-Col. RX 
W. B—, of Oxted Cottage, Surrey, April 3. 

Neave, Elizabeth, ygst. dau. of Kichard 
N—, Esq., of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
to Alexander MrppLETon, Tas 3rd son of 


the late Rear Admiral M—; at St. Luke’s 
Church, April 4. 

Nunes, Maria Isabel, dau. of the late 
Pedro N—, Esq., of Macao, to Jose dAt- 
be oagee sen., Esq.; at Singapore, Sep. 18, 
838 


Oakes, Charlotte Elizabeth, eld. dau. of 
Sir Henry Thomas O—, Bart., to Edmond 
Josepb de Lossy, Esq. ; at Tournay, April 3. 

Ocitvie, Ann Mary, eld. dau. of W. O—, 
Esq.,*of Graham's Town, to Philip Nor- 
TON, 3rd son of John N—, Esq. ; at Graham’s 
Town, Cape G. H., Nov. 15, 1838. 

Osnonne, Jane, 2nd dau. of Alick O—, 

., M.D. R. N., to Alfred Hotpen, Esq., 
Police Magistrate, of Brisbane Water; at 
Dapte, Illawarra, N. S. W., Sep. 26, 1838. 

ERBURY, Maria Louisa, ygst. dau. of 
Joseph O—, Esq., of Cheltenham, to Thomas 
Martine, Esq., of the Field, Stroud, Glou- 
cestershire; at St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, 


April 16. 
Parke, Jane, 2nd surviving dau. of the 
late W. P—, Esq., of Anfiel » near 


Liverpool, to Joseph Bowsrrav, M. A., 
barrister-at-law and fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; at the Chapel of St: Mary 
in the Castle, Tastings, April 18. 

Parker, Anna Maria, 2nd dau. of the late 
John P—, Esq., of Limerick and Leslie Hall, 
Kerry, Ireland, to Henry Srorer, Esq., 
surgeon, Grenville Street, Brunswick Square; 
at St. Pancras, April 19. 

Parxinson, Louisa, dau. of James P—, of 
Bedford Square, to Louis Jenorre, of 
Brussels, by special license, April 10. 

Passmore, Elizabeth, Yast. dau. of the 
late Richard P—, ., to Charles Payne, 
Lieut.-Col. Bomba’ y; at St. John’s, 
Paddington, April 16. 

PertinGat, Maria Elizabeth Oakes, eld. 
dau. of Capt. P—, H. B. M.'s Vice Consul 
at Dunkirk, to Thomas, 2nd son of Robert 
Fercuson, Esq., of Deptford, Kent; at 
Richmond, Surrey, April 4. 

Picor, Fanny Henrietta, dau. of Sir 
George P —, Bart., to the Rev. Charles Grey 
Cores, rector of Stanton, St. Quintin, Wilts., 
2nd son of the late John C—, of Woodcote ; 
at Patshill, Staffordshire, April 4. 

Ratt, Julia, dau. of Alexander R—, Esq., 
of Jeffries Square, London, to Dr. C. Lavia- 
no, of Corfu, M. D., by the resident Greek 
chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Ksenaki, April 14. 

Rawson, Sarah, 2nd dau. of William R—, 
Esq., county Wicklow, Ireland, to Dr. 
Crarxe, of Geelong; at Melbourne, Port 
Phillip, N. S. W., /ately. 

Rinee, a gst. dau. of the late Capt. 
I. B. R—, E. I. C., to David Thomas Mor- 
ase Esq., of Stratford, Essex; at Winchester, 
April 16. 

Dhades Joanna Maria, eld. dau.of Michael 
R—, Esq., of Rathmines, county of Dublin, 
to Richard Marcuet, Esq., of Enderby 
Hall, Leicestershire; at St. Martin’s, Lei- 
cester, April 11. 

Rosrrson, Mrs. Eliza, widow of Alexander 
R~-, ; of Sibbald, Dumfriesshire, to 
James Wavrkinssaw, Esq., of Overton, 
Renfrewshire ; at Greenock, April 5. 


m.. 
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Roxzinson, Eliza, ygst. dau. of the late 
Thomas R—, Esq., of Spring Bank, Stock- 
pest, to Henry Warwick Coxe, Esq., of the 

nner Temple, London, barrister-at-law ; at 
St. Mary’s, Stockport, April 11. 

Roneers, Sarah, ygst. dau. of the late 
John R—, Esq., to William, 2nd son of 
Sharon Turner, Esq.; at St. Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate, April 13. 

Roserrsoy, Maria Love, ygst. dau. of the 
late Capt. Thomas R—, E. I. C. service, to 
the Rey. Theodosius Burnett Stuart, B. D., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge; at 
St. George's, Hanover Square, April 9. 

Ross, Anne, eld. dau. of the late Thomas 
R—, Esq., of Dalston, to James Henry, eld. 
son of James Newman, Esq., of the same 
place; at St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, 
April 9. 

Rumrey, Jane, only dau. of the late F. 
R—, Esq., to George J. J. Marr, Esq., only 
son of the late John M—, Eszq., formerly 
of Calcutta; at St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
April 18. 

SaaLrexte, Sophia Charlotte, eld. dau. of 
the late J. M. S—, Esq., of Negapatam, to 
the Rev. Thomas Norron, of A leppie; at 
sab ree E. I., Jan. 9. 

CHWEITZER, Ann Frances, only child of 
the late John George S—, Esq., to the Rev. 
Nicholas Trypat, M.A., eld. son of the 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas; at Exeter, 
April 9. 

Sevsy, Jane, 3rd and yest. dau. of Pri- 
deaux John S—, Esq., of Swizell House, 
Northumberland, to Thomas Tancrep, Esq., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, eld. son 
of Sir Thomas T—, Bart., of Egypt House, 
Isle of Wight; at Bamburgh, April 16. 

Smirn, Emma Rebecca, 5th dau. of the 
late William S—, Esq., of Fairy Hall, Mot- 

ham, Kent, to bert Manley Lowe, 
2nd son of William L—, Esq., of Montague 
Street, Russell Square; at St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, April 4. 

Sarr, Melina, only surviving dau. of the 
late EF. W. S—, Fsq., to Alexander Hey- 
NING, Rei Tdeutenant R.N.; at Calcutta, 
Dee. 11, 1838, 


St. Maur, the Lady Jane, to William 
Buounr, Esq. of Orleton, Herefordshire and 
Cumberland Street, London, by special li- 
cense; at Leamington Spa, March 31. 

Srracey, Adelaide Eliza, daughter of 

- H. S—, Esq., of Bognor, Sussex, to 
Walter Bentinck, Esq.; at the Parish 
Church, Brighton, April 2. 

Suprre, Amelia Gordon, ygst. dau. of the 
late Maj. D. S—, H. M. ith Lt. Drags., to 
Lieut. I. Estrinex, Engineer; at Byculla, 
£. I., Jan.,2. 

SurHeRtanp, Helen, only dau. of the 
late Donald S—, Esq., of Langhorne, Car- 
marthen, and niece of the late Lieut.-Col. 
S—,, of Stockwell, to Henry Hamrtton, Esq., 
of the former place; at St. Matthew’s, Brix- 
ton, April 13. 

Tocimin, Mary Anne, only dau. of the 
late A. T—, Esq., to T. P. Dwyer, Esq., of 
the rae Marines; at St. Pancras Church, 
April 11. 


[court maa. &c, 


Turner, Charlotte Esther, get dau. of 
Gen. Sir Hilgrove T. Turner, G. C H. to 
the Rev. Henry Octavius Coxe, M. A.; at 
St. James's, Westminster, April 9. 

Varpon, Charlotte Maria, only dau. of 
S. A. V—, Esq., Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, 
to Thomas Brown, Esq., of Colebrooke Park, 
Tunbridge Wells, only son of the late Thomas 
B—, Esq., of Cheam, Surrey ; at St. James’s, 
Piccadiliy, April 9. 

Wayne, Reenaes Augusta, eld. dau. of 
Thomas Moore W—, -» of the Manor 
House, South Warnborough, to John Locke, 
Esq., 3rd son of the late Wadham L—, Esq., 
of Rowdeford House, Wilts.; at South Warn- 
borough, Wilts., April 16. 

Wican, Hele 2nd dau. of Edward 
W-—, Esq., of Highbury Terrace, to James 
SpurrEt, Esq., of Eaton Square; at St. 
Mary’s, Islington, April 9. ; 

Wicram, Anna Maria, ygst. dau..of the 
late Sir Robert W—, Bart., to the Rev. | 
Charles M. Lone, Rector of Whitehureh, ‘ 
Shropshire; at St. Mary’s, Walthamstow, 


| 
April 11 ; | 
Wisasoke Jane, ygst. dau. of the late James | 
W-, Esq., to John, eld. son of John Fox, | 
Esq., of New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and : 
Herne Hill, Surrey; at St. Giles’s, Cam- i 
berwell. ae 3 
Woop, Judith Maria, only dau. of William 
W—, Esq., of Ash Hall, Glamorganshire, to 
William, 2nd son of E. W.. Bullock Wen- 5 
sTER, Esq., of Hendon; at Ysterdowen, near 7 
Cowbridge, April 4. mi 6 
Woo.tacort, Elizabeth Ann, eld, dau. of 4 d 
the Rev. Christopher, to Robert Lush, vee § 
of Gray’s Inn; at St. Pancras Chi iy 
April 6. 
BIRTHS. 


Ammatt, lady of Ernest A~, of a dau. ; 
Calcutta, Dec. 25, 1838. ’ ' 
Bercney, lady of the Rev. St. Vancent 
B—, of ason; at the seat of her brother, W.- 
L. Jones, Esq., Woodhall, Norfolk, Mary 19.. 
Bow sy, lady of the Rev, Edward B—, . 
Rector of Thurrock, Essex; of a dau, ; April 
13. a oti. sid 
Boyp, lady of Maj.-Gen. Mossom B—, of : | 
ason; at Calcutta, Dec. 23, 1838... 45) | 


Boyes, the lady of J. B—, Esq., of ason 5: ’ 
Hobart Town, Oct. 8, 1838. 

Brecknock, the Countess of, of \a dau. 5. 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 1. 


Burter, the lady of Dr. B—, 63 J | 
N.J., of a son; at Benares, £.J., Nov: 
1838. oe | 

CampsELt, lady of James. C—, Esq., of a | 
deu.; at Cheltenham, March 31... «+ ™ . 4 

Canrenter, the lady of Charles C—, 
sera ofa dau. ; at Walthamstow, March 27. 

ARTER, the lady of John C—, Esgq., sur- 
- of ason; Dorset Street, Portman Sq., 
il 16. 

Cxieae, lady of P. P. C—, Esq., of 
Hoosen: of a dau.; Calcutta, Dec. 29, 
Cxarx, Mrs. Matthew, of Walthamstow, 
Essex, of a son; in Orchard Street, Port- 
man Square, Apri! 7 


UNITED SERIES. | 


Carne, lady of C. M. C=, Esq., of a son; 
at Florence, Mar. 17. 

Coates, lady of Lieut. J. Wilson C—, 
6th N.J., of a son, still born; at Kilpank, 
Nov. 21, 1838. 

Dopp, lady of Lieut. J. B. D—, H.M. 
54th Foot, of a son; at Trichinopoly £.1., 
Dec. 27, 1838. 

Doyte, lady of J. H. D—, Esq., ofa son; 
at Withycombe, near Exmouth, Devon, 
April 1. : 

RUMMOND, lady Elizabeth, of a son; in 
Bryanston Square, April 14. : 

Duxe, lady of Capt. T. N. D—, comm. 
the resident’s escort, of a dau.; at the Nag- 
pore Residency, E./., Jan. 3. 

Dummer, lady of Albert D—, Esq., of 
Grove-hill Terrace, Camberwell, of a son; 
April 17. 

Dwyer, lady of Lieut. J. J. D—, Ceylon 
Rifle Regt., of a dau. ; at Ceylon, lately. - 

Dyer, the lady of William D—, ra a 
surgeon 55th NV.J., of adau.; Lucknow, £.J., 
Dec. 15, 1838. 

Erskine, lady of W. C. E—, Begs Adj. 
pea ofadau.; at Sylhet, 2.7., Dec. 16, 


Foor», lady of Capt. H. S. F—, comm. 
of ordnance, of a son; Masulipatam, £.J., 
Oct. 21, 1838. 

Forses, lady of Lieut. J. G. F—, 28rd 
N.J., of a son ; Bombay, Jan. 2. 

Fonsrer, lady of Capt. Bowers F—, of a 
son; at Blackwood Cottage, Wynberg, C. G. 
Hope, Jan. 10. 

Frazer, the wife of Alexander F—, Esq., 
of a son; at Flamsteadbury, Hertfordshire, 
April 17. 

Gotpsmip, the wife of Nathaniel G—, 
Esq., of a son; in Upper Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, April 3. 

Grinste, lady of Henry G—, Esq., of a 
son ; at Hampstead Heath, April 2. 

Hammick, lady of the Rev. St. Vincent 
H—. ofa son; at the Vicarage, Milton Ab- 
bot, Devon, April 10. 

Haxcourt, lady of G.S. H—, Esq., M.P., 
Bucks, of a dau., stillborn ; at her brother’s, 
John Rolls, Esgq., Singestow Court, Mon- 
mouthshire, April 2. 

Homrray, lady of R. S. H—, Esq., of a 
dau.; Calcutta, Jan. 4. 

Hore, lady of Lieut. W. H—, 18th N.L., 
of a dau.; at Benares, E.I., Dec. 23, 1838. 

Hunsow, the lady of N. H—, Esq., of a 
dau. ; at Calcutta, Dec. 14, 1838. 

Hvueuan, Lady Louisa, of a dau.; at 80, 
Piccadilly, Aprill4.  - 

Hustwick, lady of Thomas H—, Esq., of 
a son; at Soham, Cambridgeshire, April 12. 

Jenner, lady of the Rev. Charles J—, of 
. ry at Wenyoe Rectory, Glamorganshire, 

pril 8. 

Jouannes, lady of J. H. J—, Esq., of a 
son; Madras, Jan. 9. 

Jones, lady of F. Pembroke J—, Esq., of 
ason; at the Elms, Canterbury, April 10. 

Kenwarpay, the lady of W. R. K—, Esq., 
Hon. E. I. C., of a son, stillborn; at Bud- 
leigh Salterton, Devonshire, April 12. 

INDERSLEY, lady of Edward Cockbvrn 
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K-, Esq., of a dau.; in Harley Street 


Age 16. 
MBERT, Lady, of a dau., who survived 
its birth moon Be few minutes; April 6. 

Larrey, lady of R. J. L—, Esq., of a son; 
at Calcutta, Jan, 1, 1838. 

Lippe t, the Hon. Mrs. Robert, of a son ; 
at the Vicarage, Barking, April 13. 

Liycoty, the Countess of, of a dau.; at 
25, Park Lane, April 7. 

Lixpsay, lady of George L—, Esq., C.S., 
ofa son; at Benares, E.I., Dec. 17, 1838. 

Liyxrarer, the lady of Thomas L—, 
Esq., of a son; in Talbot Street, Dublin, 
April 12. tay ee & 

ITTLER, Brigadier J. H. L—, 
of a dau.; at Sylhet, Dec. 22, 1838. 
_ Lona, lady of William L—, Esq., of a son ; 
in Bryanston Square, April 8. 

Lvssocx, Mrs., of a son; in Eaton Place, 
March 31. 

Lupron, the wife of the Rev. James L—, 
of a dau.; in be vin St., April 15. 

Lyus, lady o ore L—, Esq., of a son; 
at Stowmarket, Suffolk, April 14. 

Manpey, the lady of Sir Frederick M—, 
piel of a son; at the British Museum, 
April 9. 

Ma cot, lady of Finlay M—, Esq., of a 
son ; at Barrackpore, £.J., Dee. ae 

Maurice, lady of the Rev. F. M—, of 
Guy’s Hospital, of a dau., stillborn ; A aril Z, 

Mitwarp, lady of George M—, jun.,Esq., 
of Lincoln's Inn, barrister-at-law, of a dau. ; 
at the Grove, be nary Common, April 14. 

Mircue tt, lady of J. T. M—, ; of a 
son; at Lee, April 8. 

Mowreriore, lady of J. B. M—, Esq., of 
ason; in Montague Place, April 10. 

Mownrrose, Her Grace the Duchess of, of 
a dau.; in ve Square, April 19. 

Morne t, lady of Frederick M—, Esq., 
of St. Giles’s, Oxford, of a son; April 3. 

Murray, the wife of the Rev. Ge 
William M—, of twin daughters; at Fit 
worth, Sussex, April 6. 

Murray, lady of Capt. James A, M—, 
R.N., of a dau.; at Reading, Berks, April I. 

Oaizy, the lady of W. Law O—, -, of 
ason; Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, April 17. 

Parpok, the lady of the Rev. John P—, 
ofa son; at Leyton, = 7s L 

Park, lady of the Rev. D. Waldegrave 
P—, of'a son ; at Incehall, Cheshire, Mar. 25. 

Paynter, lady of the Rev. Samuel P—, 
ofa dau.; in Welbeck Street, March 28. 

PemBERTON, lady of the Rev. S. F. P—, 
ofason; Deesa, E.J., Dec. 28, 1838. 


Pirrar, lady of John P—, jun, Esq., ofa . 


dau. ; Calcutta, Dec. 25, 1838. 

PraskeET, the nay Sir Richard P—, of 
a dau.; at Heden, ham Downs, April 10. 

Pocock, lady of Samuel P—, mg of a 
dau., stillborn; in Bloomsbury Square, April 9. 

PritcHarD, the lady of Capt. P—, 8th 
Madras N.J., of a son ; at Singapore, Oct. 23, 
1838. 

Quernos, lady of Claude Q—, Esq., of a 
son; Calcutta, Dec. 25, 1838. 


Rivaz, lady of J. T. R— CS, ofa 
dau. ; at Allahabad, Dec. 7 isek” : 


— 
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Rawirnos, lady of Joseph R—, Esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, ofa dau.; at North Bank, Re- 
gent’s Park, April 15. ~ 

Raine, lady of Thomas R—, Esq., of a 
dau.; at Rainham, Bathurst, N. S. W., 
Sept., 12, 1838. 

Tota lady of Lieut. W. C. R—, Ar- 
tillery, of a son; at Madras, Oct. 26, 1838. 

Ross, lady of William R—, Esq., of Skil- 
don, Berbice, of a son; at Portobello, near 
Edinburgh, Aprill3. 

RussEt1, lady of H. P.R—, Esq., Bengal 
C.S., ofa dau. ; in York Terrace, April 3. 

Satuszuny, lady of the Rev..Thelwall 
S—, of a dau.; at Offley Vicarage, Herts, 
April 6. 

Scuenmnan, lady of G. W. S—, Esq., of 
a dau. ; Madras, Dec. 26, 1838. 

Scort, lady of G. D. S—, Esq. (late Capt. 
King’s Drag. Guards), of Lovel Hill, Berks, 
of ason; in Wilton Street, April 11. 

Sait, lady of W.S. S—, Esq. of a dau. ; 
Calcutta, Dec. 24, 1838. 

Sornesy, the lady of Capt. S—, R.N., of 
a dau.; at Lower Grosvenor Street, April 2. 

Toyne, lady of J. H. T—, Esq., of a dau.; 
at Kirton-house, near Boston, April 6. 

Tracy, the lady of the Hon. Charles Han- 
bury T—, of a dau. ; in Grosvenor Street, 
April 16. 

yuER, lady of H. C. T—, H.M. 40th 
re of a dau.; Deesa, £.I., Dec. 31, 1838. 
yrER, lady of W. H. T—, Esq., of a dau.; 
Sidney, N. S. W., Sept. 13, 1838. 
WakEFIELpD, lady of Lieut.-Col. W—, 
H.M. 39th regt., of adau. ; at Bellary, #.J., 
Dec. 25, 1838. 


Warp, lady of H. G. W—, Esq., M.P., 


ofa dau.; at Gilston Park, April 8. 

Waker, lady of Andrew W—, Esq., 
Kemdon Batt., of a dau. ; at Howrel Bagh. 

Wat, Hon. Mrs. Barker, of a dau.; at 
the residence of her father, Lord Sidmouth, 
in Richmond Park, April 18. 

Watt, lady of A. B. W—, Esq., surgeon, 
ofa son; at Hastings, April 19. 

Wattace, lady of the Rev. James Lloyd 
W—, of a dau., stillborn; at Sevenoaks, 
April 13. 

AnD, lady of Arthur W. W—, Esq., ofa 
son; Tonbridge Wells, April 10. 

Wuiruam, lady of Thomas Henry W—, 

Es ofa son; Strand House, April 6. 
ICKHAM, the lady of the Rev. Edward 
W—, of'ason ; at Brook Green, April 13. 


DEATHS. 


ALEXANDER, Catherine Jane, infant child 
of George A—, Esq., M.D.; at Hammer- 
smith, March ha Esq Ti ccigns 

AxsaGeEr, Chas., ie So , inCloudes- 
ley Street, Yslington, April 7. 

Armstrone, Lieut. C. F., aged 27, 2lst 
Fusileers, ygst. son of John A—, Esq., of 
te at Perth, Western Australia, Aug. 26, 


838. 
Barcray, Mercy, aged 30, the beloved wife 
Ene Robert B—, R.N. ; at Notting Hill, 
sprit 29. 
Branp, Alexander, Fsq., aged 83, in Char- 
lotte Street, Bloomsbury, April 7. 


~ Beaucierx, the Lady Katherine, wife of 
re —. William B—, Esq., of Chester Square, 
prilé. 

Boapen, John, Esq., aged 46, eld. son of 
te _ James B—, Esq., from apoplexy, 

pril 4. 

Boyp, John, Esq., aged 19, son of Maj.- 
Gen. Mossorn B—; at Calcutta, Dec. 27, 
1838. 

Brenton, Capt. Edward Pelham, eB. 
R.N., suddenly, in York Street, Gloucester 
Place, April 6. 

Brown, Eliza Sydney, aged 5 years, eld. 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. B—; at Esher, April 13. 

Burter, Lieut. W.D. B—, 22nd . 7.; 
at Baur, Dec. 9, 1838. 

CampsE tt, Sara, the beloved wife of Capt. 
Edgar C—, 23rd Royal Welch Fusileers,; at 
Dublin, March 29. 

Cannon, Sarah, aged 60, widow of William 
Henry C—, ., formerly of Reading, 
Berks. ; at Villa Maria, near Paris, March 21. 

Carr, William Copley Henwood, infant 
son of William C—, Esq., surgeon, of Black- 
heath, April 7. 

Cuampers, Mary, the wife of Dr. William 
Frederick C—, in Brook Street, April 13. 

Cuampers, Lady, <e 80, of Cumberland 
Terrace, Ri t’s Park, widow of the late 
Sir Robert C—, formerly Chief Justice of 
Bengal; at Brighton, April 15. 

CHATFIELD, the lady of Lieut. C~, of 
cholera; at Ghooty, E. I., lately. 

Crrriant, Cecilia, 22, only dau. of 
the late Giuseppi C—, ., of St. Thomas’s; 
at Heidelberg, of rapid consumption, Apri! 6. 

Creaven, Digby Ryder, aged 12, son of 
the Rev. William C—; at Rome, March 19. 

Crritanp, Mrs. Mary, wife of Maj -Gen. 
C—, of the Bombay Establishment; at St. 
Germain’s Place, Blackheath, April 2. 

Ciements, James, Esq., aged 75; at Stoke 
Newington, April 8. 

Crarxt, Mrs. Charlotte, aged 35, wife of 
Mr. William Barnard Clarke, architect, and 
1st. dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. William 

rooks, Hon. £. J. C.; in Albany Street, 

t’s Park, March 30. 
LyER, James, Esq., aged 57; at Farn- 
ingham, Kent, April 11. 
Coore, Sophia, 2nd dau. of the late Col. 


Foster Lechmere C—, of Scruton Hall, 
Yorkshire, April 14. 
CrawsHay, Gabrielle, 3 years. ygst. | 


dau. of George C—, Fsq.,in Montagu Street, 
Russell Square, April 12. 

Dawson, Mrs., 57, relict of the late 
William D—, Esq., of Turnham Green, Mid- 
a reared Esq. of Middl 

rxon, John, -» & 70, iddle- 
ham, Yorkshire, March ‘ie 

Doveras, Harriet Sarah Albina, the infant 
child of Sir Charles Douglas, M. P., A’ il 9. 

Du Bors, John, Esq., aged 84, of = 
land Crescent, April 4. 

Farra, Annie, infant dau. of George F—, 
gy at Brixton, April 10. 

LLowEs, Sarah, the wife of Thomas F—, 
., late of London, March 21. — 
IELDER, John, Esq, aged 64 ; at Chelsea, 
April 6. 


' 
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Fireman, Catherine, aged 70, relict of 
Wm. F—, Esq., of Chichester, and sister of 
the late Sir Stephen Shairp, of Russell Place, 
formerly Con.-Gen. at St. Petersburgh ; at 
King’s Terrace, Southsea Common, April 14. 

Foor, Harriett, aged 30, the beloved wife 
of the Rev. L. F—, rector of Long Belge, 
Dorset, and eld. dau. of the Rev. J. W. Cun- 
ningham, near Harrow, at the house of her 
father, April 12. 

Forp, Colonel, aged 71, of Abbey Field, 
Cheshire, of apoplexy, April 14. 

Forre, Samuel, Esq., aged 74, of Bar- 
badoes ; at Leytonstone, Essex, March 30. 

Francxiin, Lieut.-Col. William, aged 
76, of the Bengal Military Establishment, 
April 12. 

Furrer, Maj. George, aged 82, late Hon. 
E.1. C.’s Bengal Artillery; at Heathfield, 
Sussex, April 6. 

Futter, John, Esq., aged 74; at his seat, 
Neston Park, near Corsham, Wilts., March 30. 

Fryers, Lieut. F. C., H. M. 4th Le Drags. ; 
in camp at Borrinacote, Dec. 14, 1838. 

GaiLtarp, Charles, Esq., aged 61; at 


Brighton, April 5, 

i 54, wife of Charles 
Lloyd G—, Esq., late of Hampstead; at 
Brighton, March 26. 

GREEN, Ann, aged 69, the beloved wife of 
John G—, Esq., in Southampton Row, Rus- 
sell Square, April 2. 

Hayzoury, Octavius, 31, son of the 
late Charles H—, Esq., of Sloe Farm, Hal- 
stead, Essex; at Herrings, near Coggeshall, 
April 15. 

Hiitprvr, Mrs. Catherine Frances, wife 
of Lieut. John H—, R. N., April 6. 

Hors, Miss Lucy, aged 36; at Braintree, 
Essex, April 11. 

Hueues, Lady, aged 70, relict of Sir Wil- 
liam B—, of Plas-cock, Anglesea; in Regent 
Street, April 8. 

Humpnreys, Charlotte, 23, eld. dau. 
of the late Lieut. George H—, R.N.; at 
Surrey Place, Old Kent Road, of rapid con- 
sumption, April 10. 

Inperson, Sir Charles, aged 60; at his 
seat, Denton Park, Yorkshire, April 9. 

Jounson, Murdock Broomer, Esq., fae 
76; at Churchgate, Cheshunt, Herts., ap 6. 

Kerr, Anna, 89, a widow of the late 
Robert K—, Esq., of Welcome Estate, Ja- 
maica, April 16. 

Krypver, Octavia, 10 years, 5th dau. 
of Thomas K—, late of Portland Place, Lon- 
don, suddenly ; at Southampton, April 8. 

Kixe, William iam, Esq., aged 73, in Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, April 10. 

Kwyieut, J. Esq, O. C. S. to the 
station of Saharunpore; at Dehra, in the 
Dhoon, £. J., Nov. 22, 1838. 

Lez, William Frederick, the infant son of 
Francis Valentine L—, Esq., barrister-at- 
law, roms at No. 1, Chester Place, 


seeprts Park, lately. 

EICESTER, Catherine, 20, only dau. 

of the late Rev. C. G. F. , of Hatfield 

Broad Oak, Essex ; at Kensington, April 2. 
Licuton, James Alexander, only son of 

J. L—, Esq.; at Bombay, Jan. 1. 
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_Locxert, William Jefferey, aged 71; at 
his residence, Warwick, Derby, April 15. 

Mactaren, Miss, in Tavistock Square, 
March 27. 

Mac Leop, Mary Julia, 2 years and 
7 months, dau. of John M—, ., of Ramsey; 
at 25, Mont Square, April 12. 

Manven, Lewis Pryse, Moyal Marines ; at 
Clifton, near Bristol, for some years past 
bo reat ange. a ern ner, Esq 

ANSEL, John istopher oy 
69, late Maj. in the Srd Drag. Gds.; at Cos- 
grove, Northamptonshire, April 3. 

Manson, Mrs. Mary Susannah Blake, 

75, widow of the late Thomas M—, 
.; at Edinburgh, April 13. 

ARCH, Sophia, 18, 2nd dau. of F. E. 
M—, Esq., of the ce Office, Tower, 
April 19. 

AuDE, William Henry, eld. son of James 
M-—, Esq., of Leeds, April 17. 

Merk, John Charles, aged 8 months, son 
aa M—, Esq., of Russell Square, 

5, 

Eyrick, Rev. Edward Graves, D.D., aged 
59, vicar of Ramsbury; at Ramsbury, 
March 29. 

Mitpmay, Augustus, ygst. son of Sir H 
St. John M—, ; at Crema, March 31. 

Mo tesworru, the Hon. Mary, widow of 
the Hon. Robart M—, and dau. of Charles 
Viscount Ranelagh; at Kingstown, near 
Dublin, April 2. 

Moopy, Elizabeth, aged 37, wife of Maj. 
8. M—, Com. 7th N.J., at Cawnpore, £. J., 
Dec. 15, 1838. 

Moscrop, John Henry, Esq. ; at Banda, 
E. I., Dec. 9, 1838. 

Mourn, Maj.-Gen. Anthony, aged 66; at 
Trichinopoly, £.J., Jan. 5. 

Norrucote, Matilda, wife of Henry 
N—, Esq., and youngest dau. of the late 
Brookes Hinton, Esq., of Upper Shillimore 
Place, Kennington ; of rapid consumption, at 
St. John’s Villa, Fulham, April 9. 

Ormssy, Lieut. John Arthur, Ist N.V. 
Batt., Madras ; Dec. 27, 1838. 

Parker, Thomas, Esq., aged 73, of South 
Esk Cottage, Norfolk Plains, N, S. W. ; 
Osun tent 59, of Ogdensburgh 

ARISH, 5 a) ensburgh, 
New York, son ae the late John P—, Esq., 
of Hamburgh; at Paris, April 7. 

Peet, Robert, Esq., aged 64, of Accring- 
ton House, Lancashire, and Shinfield Manor- 
house, Berks ; after a few days’ illness, at the 
residence of his son, Jonathan P—, Esq., 
London, April 16. 

eg ieut. er bangers tna) 
Royal Mili tillery of the 0! 
Jeump} at ‘the residence of the late Rev. 
—— Watkins, Winchester ; of apoplexy, 
April 11. 

rnEscoTT, Sarah, aged 69, widow of the 
late G Frederick, P—, Esq. , at Barry- 
green Lo Cheshunt, April 11. 

Price, Barrington, Esq., aged 81; at 
Sparsholt House, near Wantage, April 4. 

Poucet, Commander Henry Joseph, third 
sop of the late Rev. Admiral Peter P—, 
C.B. ; at Plymouth, March 28. 
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Puitz_Er, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Theophilus, 
K.C.B., formerly Commandant. of the Maid- 
stone Cavalry depot; very suddenly, at his 
residence near Boulogne-sur-Mer, April 12. 

Pye, Rev. H., at the parsonage, Ciren- 
cester, March 25. 

Ricxetrs, Letitia, wife of George Wm. 
R-, a> 4 and youngest daughter of the late 
Carew Mildmay, Esq., of Shawford House, 
Hants ; at Nascot, Herts, March 27. 

Rozrnson, Lucius Hooke, Esq., aged 44, 
one of the Hon. Gentlemen of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Chamber; at Calais, April 16. 

Ross, Dr.; at the Bay of Islands, New 
Zealand, formerly a magistrate in the colony. 

RoTHEeRMAN, Dorothy, dau. of the late 
Captain Edward R—, R.N. C.B.; at St. 
Andrew’s, Fifeshire, April 15. 

Roruery, Stephen, Esq., aged 34, Her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General at Trinidad ; 
Feb. 15. 

Rovur ence, Miss Margaret ; at Anglesea 
Villa, near Gosport, Hants, April 5. 

Rowxanp, Anthony, Esq., aged 73, at 
Calcutta, Dec. 23, 1 

Sampson, the Rev. Thomas, D.D., F.R.S., 
F.A.S., aged 74, of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
rector of Groton, and a highly respected 

istrate of the counties of Surrey and 
Suffolk; at Petersham, March 31. 

Strnessy, Miss Mary, second daughter 
of the late John S—, Esq., of Windsor; at 
Eton College, April 13. 

Smirn, Ann, aged 72, relict of the late 
Thomas Woodroutte S—, Esq., of Stockwell 
Park, Surrey ; at Clapham, April 9. 

Smirn, Lieut H. 8. O., 42d Regiment 
Madras N. J/.; at Pauwell, £. J., Jan. 13. 

Smirx, Caroline, wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Smith, Assistant Adj.-Gen. of the Western 
District, Athlone ; March 21. 

STEPHENsoN, Sophia, wife of Lieutenant 
D. H. S—, 12th NV. J.; at sea, on her - 

from Penang to Malacca, Nov. 26, 1838. 
TERLING, Charles, infant son of the Rev. 
John S—; at Hastings, March 30. 

Stitt, the Rev. John, L.L.B., prebendary 
of wanaali 50 ta rector of Fonthill Gif- 
a and o Sears Wilts; April 1. a 

TOPFORD. M aged 38; on the 
ere g ions rm SR 

Straicut, Samuel, Esq., 36, of Bed- 
ford Place, and the Sessions House, Old Bai- 
ley, solicitor, deeply regretted, April 26. 

Swinsunne, Lady, aged 72, wife of Sir 
John Edward S—, Bart.; at Capheaton, 
Northumberland, March 28. 

Tay1or, Mrs. Ann Fortescue, Hepworth, 
widow of’ the late John T—, Esq., of Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; at the residence 
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of her dau., Mrs. bp id Bethune, Turner’s- 
hill, Cheshunt, April 1545 92. 

Tuomas, James, Esq., 80, uty 
Lieutenant ot the county, at his seat, Mount 
St. Alban’s, Monmouthshire, March 24. 

Tuompson, Mary Ann, 2 years, dau. 
— er Rev. am ea y tak of 

ork Place, Portman Square; Aprill4, 

Tuoxr, Mary Ann, aged 71, wife of Ro- 
bert T—, Esq., of Alnwick; March 30. ~ 

Tuvurtow, William Henry, Esq., son 
the Rev. E. 8. T—, prebend of Norwich, and 

t nephew of the late Lord Chancellor 
hurlow ; at Malta, March 16. - 

Twrinino, Mary, aged 35, eldest dau. of 
Richard T—, Esq., Bedford Place, Russell 
Square; April 5. ; 

INCENT, Elizabeth Ann, wife phen 
William V—, Esq., and dau, of the late Col. 
Callander, of Craisforth, Stirlingshire ; at 
Pint ea Camden-hill, Kensington, 
April 13. : 

ane Clara, dau. of Richard W—, 
Esq., of Woburn Place, Russell Square, of 
pulmonary consumption ; at Dawlish, Devon- 
shire, April 1. 

Wacker, Mary, aged 65, relict of the Rev. 
Thomas W—, vicar of West Hoathly, Sus- 
sex ; at Dover, April 16. 

Wacker, Robert, aged 31, third son of the 
late R. J. W—, Esq., of Romanby House, 
near Northallerton, Yorkshire; at the Cape 
of Good Hope, Oct. 24, 1838. y 

Watt, John, Esq., aged 61; in Regent. 

uare, April 13. nt 

arp, Henry T., Esq., of Barbadoes; in 
Bernard Street, April 5. cite 

Warmstey, John, Esq., aged 79, of Har-’ 
bledown, Kent, March 31. ist 

Warxins, the Rev. Thomas, aged 64, 
Precentor of Chichester Cathedral ; at Win- 
chester, April 9. “hel 

Wer, Duncan, Esq., R.N., 85, of. 
Pope’s Hall, me eed Be - on : 

Est, Temple, Esq., 0 
Lodge, Wenoostoralsirey suddenly, at Bath, 
April 13. a 

Woop, Ellen Lavinia, youngest surviving 
dau. of the very Rev. the Dean of tin ; 
ham and Mrs. Peter Wood ; at the vicarage, 
Middlesex Lynn, April 3. 2h 

Woottnoven, Joseph Chappel, Com- 
mander R.N., K.H.; at his residence, 


-; at Belsize Park, Hampstead, Aprill4, — 
te Charlotte Anne, aged 45, wife of 
the Rev. S. Wildman Y—, and second dau. » 
of the late John Peel, Esq., of Pasture House, 
Derbyshire ; April 3. 
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BLANCHISSEUSE OF THE REIGN OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


Prior to the general breaking up of 
the ancient regime at the period of the 
French revolution, the successive house- 
holds of the sovereigns of France pre- 
sented many very curious features of 
feudality. The customs and manners 
of the middle ages were more or less 
retained in the palace with religious 
observance, even at a time when almost 
every family in the empire seemed be- 
witched with that mania for novelty for 
which the city of Paris was then, and 
has ever since continued to be, the 
birthplace. 

The plan of the royal household was 
first established by Philippe le Bel, and, 
though vast additions were made as 
times grew more luxurious, yet the 
ancient ground-work still continued ; 
the kings and queens of France were 
attended by a certain set of officers, 
male and female, who wore peculiar 
costumes and were subjected to the 
minutest rules of court etiquette. Some 
of these functionaries were not only 
noble but of the blood royal, perform- 
ing the closest personal offices of valet 
or tire-woman ; others, as in the in- 
stance of our blanchisseuse, belonged to 
the class of the respectable burgesses or 
citizens. No one was suffered to make 
dresses for her Majesty excepting the 
queen’s mantua-maker, a point involv- 
ing no slight difficulty when the fair 
Majesty of France happened to be as 
beautiful as poor Marie Antoinette, 
whose first offence at the court of 
France was her declining the aid of the 
court dress-maker, who in a frumpish 
style had attired her grandmother-in- 
law during a quarter of a century, and 
availing herself of the talent and genius 
of the then priestess of fashion, Ma- 
demoiselle Bertin. Fortunately for the 
peace of antique establishments, belles 
and beauties do not ascend thrones every 
day : the last beautiful woman who had 
occupied the throne of France before 
the time of Marie Antoinette was Anne 
of Austria,* and her devotion to the 


* See these Portraits and Memoirs, July 1838 
and April, 1839. 
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graceful but unvaried garb of Spain 
prevented her coming to issue with any 
of the ancient institutions of Philippe 
le Bel und his successors. It is one of 
thedistinguished attendants of her court 
whose singular but beautiful costume 
we now give as an illustration. 

The most picturesque-looking person 
in the royal household of France was 
undoubtedly the blanchisseuse or lin- 
gére, who in the time of Anne of Aus- 
tria prepared and presented at the 
toilettes of the king and queen those 
elaborate ruffs, cuffs, and collars—the 
graceful accessories of dress in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The term lingére, as is well known to 
ladies who have visited Paris, applies 
especially to females who supply or 
renew in their pristine beauty divers 
delicate articles of dress, which in our 
days of utilitarianism are as much ob- 
jects of solicitude to the fair as when 
the glorious pencils of Rubens and 
Vandyke immortalized the beauties of 
the courts of France and England. 
The lingére was, however, a slight 
innovation made by the changes of 
fashion at the court of Anne of Austria, 
and dblanchisseuse is the term specified 
in the patent under which the fair 
official held her post. The likeness of 
the damsel who gives identity to our 
portrait was probably preserved in this 
court costume on account of her great 
beauty, although her name has not been 
comiteeed of any moment, nor is that 
of the painter appended. The picture 
is in the collection of the King of 
France and considered a wonderfully 
fine portrait in an age when historical 
portraiture was carried to a d of 
perfection which modern art strives in 
vain to rival. Our bdblanchisseuse holds 
a square packet containing the dail 
lingerie of the king and queen; she is 
attired in a round Breton cap- with a 
deep transparent curtain or bavolet 
which nearly reaches her waist and it is 
a head-dress far prettier than the Cau- 
choise and pays de Caux caps seen at 
every modern fancy ball. Her gown 
is made of scarlet camlet or cloth, and 
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over it there is avery pretty lawn apron 
bordered with worked points. She 
wears clumsy chopines or sabots, but 
we must not wonder at this, since the 
courtly feet of Madlle. de la Fayette* 
and Clara de Hautfort* her contempo- 
raries are enclosed in achaussure equally 
frightful though of richer materials. 
The whole costume of the court blan- 
chisseuse or lingére is in the peasant 
style which etiquette apparently re- 
quired that functionary to adopt. 

As some of the courtly domestic re- 
gulations of a distant day are infinitely 
diverting, we have translated the fol- 
lowing from the notes appended to the 
Prince de Joinville’s “ History of St. 
Louis,” preserving the character of the 
ancient style in which it is written :— 

“ Item.—All the women attached to the 
king’s household to have separate apart- 
ments, that is to say his quilter,t or she 
who may occupy her place; the king’s 
laundress (blanchisseuse), and the queen’s 
mantua maker Maitresse Baudran, his 
Jaundress for table-cloths and all others who 
have certain offices at court.” 

“ Ttem.—Maitre Gentvan will purchase 
all the cloth and fur needful for the king 
and queen.” 

“‘Item.—The king’s wax-heater is to 
have threepence per day for wages.” 

“Item.—There is to be a fruiterer, a 
wolf-catcher, and a bird-catcher.” 

Hear ye this item lord treasurers 
and chancellors of the exchequer, and 
marvel at the simplicity with which the 
revenues of the greatest kingdom in 
Europe were arranged six centuries ago! 

“‘Ttem.—It is ordered that no one sleep 
in the treasury chamber but Monsieur Peter 
de Condé and his varlet, likewise Maitre 
Martin Marcell, who counts out the monies.” 

“ Item.—The salt keepers to have only 
two varlets ; for everything they are to be 


* See these Portraits. 

+ The Quilter was employed in preparing 
linings for armour as well as doublets and coun- 
terpanes, and in this ancient arrangement women 
were most reasonably employed in every office 
that could properly be performed by them. The 
employment of men as dressmakers, makers of 
vorsets, haberdashers, &c., was a later corruption, 
yet very prevalent in England from the time of 
Shakspeare till the days of George IL We 
refer in proof to his Catherine and Petruchio, 
where all the shrew’s dress and cap makers are 
men. A woman’s tailor was a common trade as 
may be seen by a portrait of Garrick as Sir Jobn 
Brute dressed in his wife’s walking dress which 


‘he has just seized upon and is tormenting her 
tailor. 


paid but six deniers wages ; they are to take 
care that the maitre d’hotel be not extra- 
vagant of salt.” : 

“« Item.—There are to en fruiterers 
and three varlets to make the king’s candles 
—one of them is to assist in serving the fruit.”” 

“« Item.—The king at his table to have at 
Easter only figs, nuts, and raisins.” 

“ Item.—Two butlers to lay the king’s 
table cloths, and Galeran de Nappes is the 
person who prepares the king’s seat. There 
are to be two hood bearers.” 

So likewise in the royal kitchen the 
drollest regulations were established ; 
there were among other functionaries, 
two blowers, “one of whom shall be 
under the other, they will eat at court 
and take care that the king’s soup when 
on the fire be not smoked or burned.” 
These human substitutes for bellows 
had therefore to blow the fire with 
their mouths and doubtless felt injured 
when that ingenious machinery depri- 
ved them of occupation, and we are not 
aware whether it be upon record that 
these ex-blowers received just and am- 
ple compensation at the hands of their 
royal masters. Still mechanism, how- 
ever skilful its construction might be, 
would not watch the royal soup and 
prevent smoking or burning—all-con- 
quering steam even, applied as it has 
been to culinary economy, fails without 
the aid of poor “cooky” in doing the 
roast of liege or lord toa turn. So late as 
the days of Louis XI., the king’s prime 
queux or head-cook had, after the 
trumpet sound which announced that 
the royal repast was served, to take his 
appointed as in the sovereign’s pre- 
sence, holding a white wand in one 
hand and a large bunch of keys in the 
other, with the latter to unlock the 
silver plates and bowls from their va- 
rious beaufets and depositories. This 
detail will give some idea of a certain 
portion of the internal domestic ar- 
rangements of the palace from the time 
of Philippe le Bel in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to that of Louis XIII. and the 
regency of Anne of Austria. It was 
Louis XIV., son of that queen, who 
laid over these antique establishments 
such monstrous superstrata of etiquette 
that all the simplicity of former times 
observable at court during his father’s 
reign and mother’s regency was en- 
tirely hidden under a cumbrous, expen- 
sive, and aukward code of ceremonial. 
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SONGS FOR MUSIC.—No. I. i 
AWAY TO THE GREENWOOD. yom 


Away to the greenwood! why tarry we here? dd 
To the dim shady coverts where coucheth the deer ; a 
Where tall boughs are waving should now be our home ; 
Where bright flowers are springing our footsteps should roam. 

Soon skies will be clouded and young leaves grow sere, 

Then away to the greenwood! why tarry we here? . 


There’s a charm in each glimpse of the sweet summer's sky, 


There’s a spell in each wind 


at whirls wantonly by, 


To chase away sadness and wile away care, 

Till the spirits, unburden’d, rise buoyant as air. 
Hark ! the birds’ merry music is borne to the ear— 
Oh! away to the greenwood! why tarry we here ? 


Leave the cit to his toil and his traffic all day, 

To the turmoil and trouble that darken his way ; ° 
Our senses are finer, our pleasures more pure, 

More lasting than aught that dull gold can procure. 
Oh, freedom’s a goddess that hath no compeer, 
Then away to the greenwood! why tarry we here? 


THE RAPE OF THE VENETIANS; 
OR, 
ULRICO AND BIANCA. 
A Tale of the Tenth Century. 


BY PROFESSOR CARLO PEPOLI, M.A., D.P.H., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOLOGNA. 


’ Tue last day of January, anno 936, 
was drawing to its close, and the moon, 
having reached the full, was shedding 
bright beams upon the placid lake 
where rests, in the midst of its waters, 
that wondrous evidence of Italian power 
and skill— Venice the beautiful. The 
winds were hushed, and the softened 
air seemed to announce the near ap- 
proach of spring ; all was tranquil, ex- 
cept when the pervading silence was 
interrupted by an occasional plash of 
slow moving oars or the merry song of 
the gondoliers by whom they were set 
in motion. At length they even had 
ceased to disturb with the carol of their 
voices or the beating of their oars 
the heavenly quiet of the surrounding 
waters. Each child of earth seemed, 


> 


indeed, to have found in sleep a 
sweet forgetfulness of daily toil, save 
that saalige portion of created beings 
whom corroding care, or the torments 
of unrequited or doubtful love, rendered 
restless and miserable—to them, indeed, 
this night of calm brought no repose. 
Among the latter was one who, seated 
at her window, with her head supported 
upon her hand, was gazing intently on 
the heavens, as if revolving within her 
mind dear but melancholy recollections. 
Her light tresses fell negligently over 
her fair brow, and over her delicate 
neck, whilst her beautiful blue eyes, 
bathed in tears, bespoke the secret gri« 

of her heart. By her side stood one 
other female child of earth, whose 
countenance expressed age 4 syme 
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pathy ‘with’ her afflicted) friend.:')For 
a while they were! both :silent 5) then 
the ‘latter Curtin to her companion, 
said— 

« Dearest Bianca, will you be always 
thus sorrowful? shall I never. again 
behold a smile upon your lips, or see 
your eyes free from tears?” 

Aroused from her meditations by this 
address, the other replied— 

«Tell me, Lucy, what cause have I 
for joy? Do not bid me cease to weep, 
for I find no relief but in tears. Would 
that to-morrow’s sun might never rise! 
Oh! that I could die before this dreaded 
marriage.” 

She was silent, and covering her face 
with her hands, wept bitterly. 

* Be calm, dearest,’’ resumed her 
friend, “and dismiss these gloomy ap- 
prehensions ; 3 for, indeed, I see no just 
cause for so much grief. Prospects 
like your’s would be to many girls a 
source of boundless joy, and in most 
your lot would excite envy. The house 
of Badoero, to which you are about to 
be united, rivals in nobility and riches 
that of the Candiani from which you 
derive your birth. Your future hus- 
band is young, handsome in person, of 
tried valour in arms, and sare to attain 
a high post in our country’s service. 
‘This union affords consolation to your 
father—comfort and hope to your coun- 
try ; never has the annual solemnization 
of marriage been celebrated with such 
evidences of universal joy. Amidst so 
much rejoicing, then, do not you alone 
be sorrowing; let the thought of a 
happy future dispel this gloom.” 

“Oh! why talk to me of rank and 
riches? You know, Lucy, that I des- 
pise these empty, fugitive vanities ; the 
dearest blessing of my life springs from 
the affections of the heart. Ah! you 
can never have loved! Love, that from 
the earliest years of my youth has held 
dominion over me; the love that was 
first awakened by pity has for ever 
banished from my bosom every joy. 
Poor Ulrico! sini h numbered among 
the’ dead,’ you still live in my heart. 
oh humble rank, left-a destitute orphan 

nt upon. the bounty of others, 

ven i enriched with the no- 
lest ‘sentiments; that endeared you to 
proud patricians 

gloryirg in! wealth, which is their's by: 


[counr, mae. &e~ 
the capricious ‘will alone, of} blind, Fart; 
ture.” ites) ni orteiT ase 


"6 Blessed Virgin. !, exclaimed, her, 
companion, “and will you always,in-, 
dulge these — strange ideas?, Leb 
the memory of Ulrico, still, be dear. te 
you, but do not torment:, yourself for, 
one who-has already, been dead.two, 
years, and who, were. he still, ta 
could never be your's.” 5 5 see9mni 

“I know too well. that my “father. 
would never. have consented ,,to .myj 
union with a young man whom, com 
passion had ‘nae me him to shelter, and, 
ere But whilst free I mi ht blame-, 

essly think of him, lament ,him, con- 
secrate to him my best. affectionsi--, 
To-morrow deprives me of this my only, 
consolation, and the name of Ulr 

never again escape my lips unfollowed 
by remorse.’ 

At these words Bianca’s head ie 
ed upon her bosom, and she remained» 
long absorbed in thought, until the 
touching caresses of Lue vt gently roused, 
her from her gloom, After many,en-- 
treaties she was induced to seek repose} 
but the sorrowing. Bianca, found ,ne, 
peace in sleep: her mind was too cruelly 
agitated to admit of nett Tepose, 
and if her eyelids, weary with, w 
closed for = few minutes, ); Halted 
dreams disturbed the brief oe 
her tears flowed afresh. 4 .:) sis) yor Yo 

Thus passed the heavy, nights bsod 
« At last, the golden oriental gate boteu(bs 

Of greatest heaven ganitd open: fayre; 109 

And Phoebus, fresh as brydegromé to lis} 

mate STD 19H 

Came dauncing forth, shaking his eawie, 


hayre, 

And hurl’d his glistering beams throu iit 
gloomy ayre.” — tai 
Ue! 

The morning dawned; and the » ways of 


Venice, thronged with people, w 
dress and looks bespoke, a, ‘season, « 


festivity, resounded with q 
music. The citizens were, assemb 
in crowds to celebrate the Solemni 
Maritaggi. Some were.on their way to, 
the houses of the brides, to. . 


them to. the church); eee were mf 
tracted to the. scene,by, t 

splendour of the , w 
one of ancient institution, and 
brated with the, greatest jm 
On the first day, of 

year newly-marzied . couples; 


—_— 
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the huptial benediction in the churclrof 
San Pietro in Castello, and it was a day! 
hailed with universal rejoicing.» For'in 
a‘ free ‘city, ‘such as Venice them was, 
frequent ‘and: well chosen marriages: 
Were not’ unimportant to the public 
good ; they(were,'on the contrary, an 
octasion of gladness tothe citizens, who 
hoped from the offspring of these unions 
increase of power and greatness to the 
state)’ Thus'a common joy seemed to 
have united’ the whole population of 
Venice into one family ; there was a 
delighted interchange of congratulations 
and ‘happy presages; all felt and ex- 
pressed cheerful hopes. The windows 
and walls of the houses in those streets 
through which the procession was to 
pass were hung with cloth of rich and 
various hues; the canals that flowed 
through the city were covered with 
boats bedecked with streamers, fes- 
toons, and garlands of flowers. 

*€ Alas!” eried Bianca, as the clamour 
of the throng in the street, and the 
sound of bustle within the house arrested 
her attention, ‘ the hour is come; there 
only remains ‘to resign myself to my 
fiite.” 

‘She arose;'and with her friend en- 
tered the room in'which her attendants 
were ‘waiting ‘with her bridal "dress. 
Having arranged the beautiful tresses 
of her fair hair, they placed upon her 
head a-crown of gold and sapphire, and 
adjusted .a long, veil which, without 
concealing her face, descended in grace- 
ful folds'from her forehead to her feet. 
Her dress was of purple richly orna- 
mented with gold and embroidery ; 
from her neck hung a long gold chain 
of exquisite workmanship. But though 


‘thus superbly arrayed, the paleness and 


profound ‘melancholy of her counte- 
nanteactorded rather with the gloom 
of futeral rites than the glad pomp of 
the ‘hymeneal’ altar. With a resolute 
effort, however, ‘to confine her grief 
within her own’ breast, she descended 
to her father; Pietro Candiani III., then 
Tren governor of the'state. With 
i n weré mariy ‘noble ladies assembled 

honotir her by their presence at the 
ceremony.” She recéived the affection- 
até embrace and' warm’ blessing ‘of her 
father, ‘and’ followed by’ the ' splendid 
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oprteae == other brides ‘who. 


her arrival to "proceed 
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together to theschireh. +» They were 
number ‘thirty; alli beantiful,; ailing he 
first. bloom»ofitheir years; all »magnifi- 
cent with costliest ornaments. A] 
band | of. noble’ | ‘matrons{jaccompani 
them, each attended by pages bearing 
im their hands small. caskets, containing 
pearls, chains of; gold; .necklaces, of 
gems; and numerous. valuable jewels 
intended as dowries of the brides. ,The 
bridegrooms: followed,with, a train of 
relatives, friends, and: domestics. , Mu- 
sicians preceded the cortége; and spec- 
tators without mumber , attended the 
procession. All were anxious to obtain 
a view, and every expedient was adopted. 
to accomplish their pu 
The church of San Pietro was then 
the largest in Venice ; thither the mul- 
titude bent their steps. The bridal, 
arty was met by the priests, and all, 
kadine assembled in the church,. the 
ceremony commenced. The :gaze_of 
the surrounding motionless throng was. 
fixed upon the scene at the altar; the, 
profoundest reverence was. painted) in. 
every countenance; not a breath, was) 
audible ; when the almost awful silence; 
was suddenly broken by loud. cries of, 
“ To arms! to arms!” —“ To plunder!’”; 
was the reply thundered from a hun-) 
dred terrific voices, as a band of armed. 
men, with savage look and dress, burst: 
in upon the congregated people. ,, In) 
an instant all was tumult. ‘ Mercy, 
mercy !’’—* the Narentani! the Naren-, 
tani!” exclaimed the citizens. Words. 
cannot describe the terror and confu-, 
sion of that moment. The most, timid: 
endeavoured to escape; some, entangled 
by their dress, were thrown to the 
ground and only served to hinder the, 
flight of others; some fled for refuge, 
to the altars; others clung for protec, 
tion around the crucifixes; whilst the, 
most daring pressed forward to repulse, 
the invaders. But what. power, have, 
an unprepared few to repel the, assault, 
of an armed troop of brigands? » Vain 
then was the daring of the bold... Some; 
were killed; some wounded ;:the resti 
were compelled. to yield, to, the,oyers; 
whelming numbers of the,Narentanis) 
who, meeting with no, further ,resist-, 
ance seized the terrified brides,in,theiry 
arms, and carried. them, off; 
with the caskets of: jewels.) Incthey 
first moment of the tumult, Bianca had, 
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clasped her arms around a pillar, de- 
termined to preserve her hold so long 
as she retained the breath of life. Two 
brigands had attacked her, and irritated 
at such resistance in a feeble girl, point- 
ing their swords at her breast, threat- 
ened her with instant death, when 
another arrived whose dress and bear- 
ing seemed to distinguish him as the 
chief of the band. Bianca alone ap- 
peared to be the object of his anxious 
search. He discovered her, and dart- 
ing forward commanded the two to 
withdraw. Without uttering a single 
word to her, he placed himself by her 
side, and raising a little the ample hat 
which almost wholly concealed his fea- 
tures exhibited his face to her view. 
She saw it, and fell pale and senseless 
to the ground. 

Near the church were waiting ves- 
sels in which the brigands placed their 
captives and plunder. Most of the 
maidens had swouoned, but those in 
whom consciousness remained, suppli- 
cated the mercy of their captors, with 
tears imploring them to compassionate 
their youth, to pity the anguish of their 
disconsolate parents; eagerly offering 
all their jewels as the price of their 
liberty. But the robbers were deaf to 
entreaty, and only replied by threat- 
ening blows if they were not silent ; 
the unhappy sufferers, confined under 
the deck, implored of heaven relief in 
immediate death. 

Bianca, however, was not with the 
rest. She had been conveyed into ano- 
ther vessel, and placed upon cushions 
in a little cabin. Her pallid counte- 
nance, livid and stiffened limbs would, 
but for her quick and heavy breathing, 
have rendered it doubtful whether she 
still lived. By her side stood a hand- 
some young man of noble appearance, 
who seemed greatly agitated; desire 
and fear were alternately mingled with 
an expression of tender love for her 
who lay insensible before him. After 
some time a few deep sighs gave signs 
of returning life; she feebly extended 
her arms, opened her eyes, but closed 
them again immediately, as if unable 


_ to bear the light. In a hollow voice 


| she repeated frequently the name of 

Lucy, but receiving no reply, the re- 
terror seemed 
suddenly to flash upon her mind ; all 
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trembling she looked around, and ex- 
claimed, “ Alas! where are my com- 
panions ; where is my father ; and I— 
miserable me—where am I?” 

“ You are here, with a friend,” re- 
plied the young man; “do not fear, 
you are with Ulrico.” My ad 

“ Ulrico!”. exclaimed the maiden ; 
“ Ulrico is long since dead!” 

“ No; he lives, and lives for you 
alone. Look at me, Bianca; give me 
one cheering smile; speak to me one 
kind word. Oh! how many long, dis- 
consolate days have I passed far from 
you! How has my heart yearned for 
the moment of reunion. At length the 
wished-for day is arrived ; have 
avenged my former wrongs; I have 
rescued you from an unworthy rival ; 
and now that you are with me, I envy 
not the fortune of kings ; the angels ot 
heaven are scarcely happier than I.” 

Bianca listened to these words in 
amazement ; then indignation quickly 
restoring her strength, she rose upon her 
feet, haughtily exclaiming—* Wretch! 
do you dare to talk to me of love? Am 
I then so degraded as to become the 
mistress of a base robber? You are 
not Ulrico, though in features you re- 
semble him; he was noble, brave, cour- 
teous; he would never have risen in 
arms against his native country, nor 
offered to me this insult. But think 
not to rejoice in my misery ; if none 
come to my succour—if I am abandoned 
by all—yet will I not suffer this igno- 
miny. I—T alone, will be my own fe 
fender ; I will seek the refuge of the 
innocent—I shall know how to die.” 

“ Bianca,” replied Ulrico, “you alone 
in all the world could address to me 
such words with impunity. I a rob- 
ber? I a traitor? You are deceived, 
Bianca, you are deceived. My di 
are blameless, I myself am not the ab- 
ject dependent you thought me. But 
if pity the error which leads you to 
judge of me according to the false fame 
of my birth. Know, Bianca, that I 
am not a Venetian ; I am of Narenta ; 
there my ancestors held dominion, I 
do not, therefore, outrage my country, 
but defend it. Mine are not the incur- 
sions of a robber, but the. just reprisals 
of war. And who can impute tome 


blame, if once alone I visi ou with 
what a ye Pee im 
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rer people have inflicted on mine? 


ave they never put our towns to the 
sword and flames—have they never de- 
vastated our lands and made a prey of 
our wives and children? And I, was 
not I myself torn by the Venetians 
from my mother, and constrained to 
endure, under your roof, the pity of a 
master? Oh! you do not know how 
burdensome, how outraging to every 
feeling of the vanquished is the cold 

ity of the powerful and prosperous! 

n bitter misery have I suffered it, for 
in my heart I was no slave. Think 
then with what rapture I learned the 
truth of my birth. I fled from your 
house, causing a report that I was 
drowned in swimming across the lake ; 
but my heart remained with you, and 
I swore to make you mine, even at the 
peril of my life. And now that I have 
accomplished my fondest hopes, will 
you alone dash from my lips the cup 
of happiness? will you hate him living, 
whom dead you so passionately la- 
mented ?” 

Whilst he thus spoke, the face of 
Bianca was alternately pale and flushed: 
at last she burst into tears, and wept 
so violently that her heart seemed 
breaking. After some silence she ex- 
claimed, sobbing— 

“ Oh! God! to whom have I given 
my heart ; upon whom have I placed 
my affections? Ah! wretched me, I 
have loved the enemy of my country.” 

She ceased, completely overcome by 
excess of grief. 

“Say rather you have fixed your 
affections upon one whose contem~- 
plation of your worth and beauty— 
whose love for you has filled his soul 
with noble and generous feelings— 
whose soul, through force of constant 
contemplation, has grown into the re- 
semblance of the thing it looked upon. 
And during the two years that we have 
been ginev in like manner as your 
heart has continually —I know it has— 
fed upon the rhdalleccioih of him you 
thought ho more, so the thought—the 
hope of returning to you—of possessing 
you—of placing you where I could 
freely devote myself to your happiness 
has been my sole life-spring, the source 
of every other thought and wish. Time 
has worked no change in me but an 
increasé of love. Why then dwell 
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upon whence I am, rather than What T 
am? Come, oh! come, Bianca, with 
me to my own country! There you 
will be honoured, adored ‘as an angel 
sent from heaven to rejoice the earth. 
There together we wil] lead a life of 
purity and peace; my mind will be 
strengthened for every trial when I 
shall have you for my companion and 
wife.” 2 

«JT your wife!” cried the maiden ; 
«I the wife of an alien, of the foe of 
my country? Sooner would I die— 
not one—but a hundred deaths. Know 

ou not that I was born free, in a free 
and? Have you forgotten that I am 
an Italian ; that the women of Italy are 
citizens rather than lovers and wives? 
Oh! if ever intoxicated with love I 
should dare to plight my faith to one 
whose sword would ever be lifted 
against my brothers, I should expect 
the earth to open beneath my feet, or 
to be struck by the withering fire from 
heaven.” 

Ulrico’s countenance, as she uttered 
these words, gradually changed from 
an expression of intense affection to a 
look of wild astonishment, and when 
she had finished he turned from her 
exclaiming, “ Woe! woe! What is 
life to me now ? You would not speak 
thus if you loved me! Alas! my fond 
heart! how cruelly art thou deceived. 
No! no! you do not love me—you 
never did love me! Oh! if there 
burned in your heart one single spark 
of the affection I bear you, your 
thoughts would be fixed on the hap- 
piness of our union, and the joyous 
prospect of our being surrounded by 
dear and innocent children.” 

“ Cease, cease, the thought alone 
makes me shudder. Miserable indeed 
would be my life were I to become a 
mother only to behold my children 
hastening in the ranks of the stranger 
to spread devastation over the land of 
my birth, using their strength. only to 
destroy their mother’s own kindred! 
Their song of triumph would be re- 
sponded to by the funeral dirge of my 
brothers and their offspring; to their 
triumph would succeed the slavery and 
ruin of my country. No! Ulrico, I 
have loved you—truly—deeply—while 
I thought you a friend ; but my heart 
recoils with horror from the traitorous 


love of my coutitry’s enemy ! No’! our 
union now must never be; I will’ not 
brand myself with eternal shame—I will 
not brave ‘the’ malediction‘of heaven! 
If you love me you will seek my hap- 
piness not my misery. Leave me then, 
restore me to my father; and that no 
ill may befall you, place me with m 
companions alone in a boat, we shall 
know how to use the oars and work 
our way to the shore.” 

“TJ leave you, Bianca? I cannot. Do 
9 see these tears? They are the first 

have ever shed ; they flow from the 
conviction that you hate me.” 

“« Happy would it be for me could I 
hate you! I should not then suffer 
this cruel anguish ; nor have for ever to 
bewail that you were not born an 
Italian.” 

« Down with the sails ! man the oars 
or we are lost ! Ulrico! Ulrico ! Where 
is Ulrico? where is the captain?” were 
the sounds in accents of despair which 
suddenly broke upon their ears. Ulrico 
tushed upon the deck and discovered 
that which, from the rapid obscuring of 
the sky and violent tossing of the 
vessel, he must have perceived long 
Pala had he been able to divert 

jis mind from the all-absorbing subject 
by which it was engrossed. A fearful 
tempest had arisen, the waves rolled 
high, the winds raged, black and threat- 
ening clouds gathered above their 
heads. The little barks of the Naren- 
tani, ill-adapted to so rough a sea, 
could no longer sail in company but 
were scattered here and there in mani- 
fest danger of foundering upon some of 
the rocks. The rain fell in torrents ; 
the men benumbed and terrified seemed 
to resign all hope of reaching the shore. 
A huge wave breaking over one vessel 
had overturned it, and the sailors, pre- 
cipitated into the lake, were drtapting 
to save themselves from impending de- 
struction. Of the ten or twelve thus 
contending with the billows a few es- 
caped ;* but ‘others, with mis-timed 
avarice’ unwilling to relinquish their 
ooty; fastened around their bodies the 
stolen caskets and by their weight were 
sunk. “The fate‘of these increased the 
aa of their companions, who re- 
sl £8 the'last extremity and loosing 
all'confidénée in their own efforts, be- 
took thémselves to prayers and suppli- 
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Not far from the port rose’a rugged 
and precipitous mountain; shaded hows 
ever in summer by the‘rich foliage of 
many trees and delighting the eye with 
luxuriant verdure, here and there aloné 
bearing moss and stunted ‘shrubs.’ The 
Narentani, leading their captives, ‘as+ 
cended this steep, for it was their cus 
tom never to pass without visiting a 
grotto on the mountain’ side, and’ in 
their blind superstition they’ would 
have feared to incur the | wrath yof 
heaven had they neglected’ to'see the 
solitary inhabitant of the’ cavern!) Ul 
rico, though no believer in’ ‘such’ folly; 
was compelled to yield to their will'to 
avoid the suspicion and anger of his 
companions. Cursing | therefore” the! 
tempest and Caorle, that had presented 
itself in so evil a monient, ‘he! ap- 
proached Bianca, encouraged ‘hernot 
to be alarmed at what she might see) 
and in silence walked by her side. 91 

Arrived nearly at the summit‘of the 
mountain, they entered’ a! ‘grotto, 
narrow entrance of which» ' scarcely 
admitted a ray of light, » Enormous 
pendant, half-detached » stones “almost 
closed the mouth of the eave ; a'gloom 
and horror pervaded the’ place that 
chilled the blood of even’ the most 
courageous. As they reached: the in~ 
terior a shrill voice issued ‘fromthe: 
bottom, uttering these words: 0) ¥ 

“Oh, God ! that »punisheth the! 
wicked, I thank’ thee ‘that »Tany 
avenged,” The speaker was an’ 
woman lying upon a miserable! 
the paleness of her cheek; her dim’ arith 
sunken eye, betokened: extreme! ih firs 
mity. A little lamp» burnifigodt her 


side threw its’ feeble’ light; Va face’ 
in which grief and ‘pride were mat Ked! 
in strong characters’; ‘and. bythe’ sate 


light: were ‘seer; at?'a ‘little distanee* 
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from. the bed, the heads and limbs of 
dead. bodies. which had not yet received 
sepulture. |The sight was one of horror 
to, the, timid girls,,.and) Bianca, had 
turned.to Ulricoto inquire its meaning, 
when the old woman with a eoong 
effort raised, herself upon her, bed an 
looking. around, said ;— 

vo Which.among you is the niece of 
Pietro Candiano,?”’ 

\, Ulrico,; wished to speak, and with 
merciful,deception to conceal the truth; 
but, Bianca prevented. him and with 
confidence. replied, “ You see her before 
you; I am she.” 

«Maiden, you come long expected ; 
for more than thirty years have I im- 
plored heaven to grant that one of your 
family might enter my dwelling. Come, 
you shall. receive a welcome truly 
worthy of the name you bear.” 

Ulrico approached her, saying in 
tones of tenderness, ‘Mother, good Ul- 
frida, do, not disturb yourself ; do not 
aggravate the infirmity which oppresses 
you. Let me conduct these maidens 
into the neighbouring grotto, for their 
presence only embitters the grief you 
suffer., .Forget your past misfortunes, 
nor seek to,avenge them upon her who 
participates not in the crimes of her 
fathers.” 

Is it your. voice, Ulrico, that I hear, 
on do-L listen,to an.enemy ? Ah! how 
true it is that slavery corrupts and de- 
bases the heart! |,.Do you feel com- 
passion, for, her?,, Would you shield 
her from, my wrath? Be silent, un- 
worthy descendant of a noble race; re- 
member that your father pardoned not, 
nor, spared. the wives and infants of 
his, foes, _Lead elsewhere, my Naren- 
tani, these maidens, Leave her only 
with, me that.before I die I may taste 
the long-sighed-for pleasure of ven- 
geance.,Oh.!, that all her kindred were 
with her, that I might bathe with their 
blood the ground 1 have so many years 
watered with my/ tears.” 

) Ulrico endeayoured to move Ulfrida 
to, gentler thoughts, but. finding his 
efforts; inefficient, \grasped Bianca by 
the hand,and. ae to quit the cavern. 
But the,Narentani..regarding Ulfrida 
with nse veneration because she 
had) been-the, wife of|,one of their most 
valiant: kings, |and .was,-held in awe by 
the people as a necromancer, opposed 
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Ulrico and stood.in. reac 
their swords. Bianca pe 
and that, the youth, notwithsts b 
courage; mts die without. the pow: 
to rescue her, left the right hand of 
Ulrico, and turning to the old_ woman, 
said. “Kind mother, pity my, misfor- 
tunes. .Why do I deserve to, suffer 
punishment? What have I done?” .. 
« What evil had my wretched chil- 
dren committed against your uncle?” 
cried Ulfrida. _ See yonder those naked 
heads and cold bones. lying scattered 
without interment: behold all that re- 
mains to me of them; see to what the 
fierce cruelty of your uncle has reduced 
me! I was a wife—a mother; I was 
surrounded by every blessing :—in one 
day I became a widow, chi |, poor, 
abandoned. I wept—there were none 
to dry my tears ; no voice remained to 
speak to me the words of affection ; in 
the wide world there was not one to 
love the miserable Ulfrida. | Thirty 
desolate years have I passed far from | 
human society, with no other conso 
lation than the thought, the hope of 
vengeance. The open light of the 
sun doubled the anguish of my afflic- 
tion ; so that, shut within the gloom of 
this cavern, night and day I have wept 
over the remains of my children; nor 
have I sought the fresh air, except 
when glaring lightnings flashed along 
the sky, and the fury of conflicti 
winds troubled the ocean. When seate 
on the solitary rock, if I have, seen any 
of your ships in peril, raising my voice 
amid the thunder’s roar, I have prayed 
that the waves might engulph the ves- 
sels and all on board; that the angry 
billows sweeping over your land might 
wash away both habitations and inha- 
bitants. I swore to the God of deatl 
and of the tempest, that the bones o 
my children should lie unburied | till 
washed by the blood of one of the Can- 
diani. Now, will, you, maiden, that 
I fail to my oath, and, die as 1 haye 
lived, despairing? No, no! . 46 esc. 
« Think,” interrupted, Bianca, “ tha 
in you life is departing; that ina bri 
interval you must appear before Hi 
who parsons those . alone. who — 
pardoned.” sicnccos, yiod) to tinge 
« Pardon! rdon.! is a, base, word, 
To him a rtp 
mains but vengeance. , Ah! woe pak 
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tyrants did not know that the wrath 
of the oppressed never sleeps! Woe! 
if the injured forgot that there still 
remains to them a sword! Well did 
the Narentani remember this, and your 
uncle gathered not the fruit of his vic- 
tory. He died, but I did not see him 
expire, I did not see him in the agonies 
he inflicted upon my children. Now 
you shall afford me the joy I then lost : 
you shall die, long and slowly tortured, 
as my heart has been tortured.” * 

“My poor father!” said Bianca, 
“for you alone I grieve in dying. 
We shall never meet again !” 

«« And was it given to me to see again 
my children? But no more of this 
delay: and since this arm is too feeble 
to plunge the steel in your heart, do 
you, my faithful people, supply my 
weakness: kill her before me—there— 
as she stands—kill her !” 

The swords of the Narentani were 
drawn, and their hands uplifted to deal 
the blow; Ulrico had thrown himself 
between them and the object of their 
vengeance, when two men burst breath- 
less into the cavern, exclaiming— 

“ Quick, quick! to arms! to arms! 
the Venetians are already at the foot 
of the mountain; they have mastered 
our men on the shore, and put them to 
the sword.” 

At this announcement the Narentani 
stood ied—and then, with Ulrico 
at their head, rushed from the cave. 
Bianca’s heart revived at this prospect 
of rescue ; yet dreading the chances of 
the contest, she cried to Ulrico, “ If in 
the battle’s ranks you meet my father, 
at least spare his life.” .... She would 
have added an entreaty that he would 
not rashly expose his own, but timidity, 
and the thought that he was in arms 
against her own family sealed her li 

The anger of the old woman kindled 
at finding herself thus deserted and 
her commands disregarded, and she 
cursed heaven and fortune for the suc- 
cess that always attended the Venetian 
arms. And losing in her rage all power 
over her reason, she started upon her 
‘feet, attempting with her own arm to 
slay her victim. But nature yielding 
under the weight of years, and ex- 
hausted ” the long conflict of violent 
passions, she was unequal to the effort, 
and fell convulsed upon the bed. The 
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dimmed eye, and frightful Gentbrtts 
of her limbs and features untiounced 
that the hand of death was upon her. 
The ruling passion still strong in dee 
—she called upon her children, as if 
present, to come to her aid ; then again 
bewailing their death, she imprecated 
the curse of heaven upon theit mur- 
derers. But when her wandering eyes 
rested upon a little image of the Ma- 
donna, standing in a niche of the wall, 
the wrinkles upon her brow relaxed, 
the tears trickled down her cheeks, 
and thoughts of peace and penitence 
seemed to take possession of her mind. 
Bianca, in compassion to her sufferings, 
had kept at a distance; but when she 
saw the fierce tempest subsided, she 
drew near to offer comfort and conso- 
lation in her mortal agonies. She wiped 
the cold damp from her temples, held 
to her parched and livid lips the cooling 
cup, and with words of hope and affec- 
tion attempted to soothe her. As if, 
however, the voice of the maiden re- 
kindled her former wrath, Ulfrida 
spurned her from her side, and clench- 
ing her grizzly hair with her hands, 
with the howl of a maniac breathed 
her last. Pi 
The sight of the corpse, surrounded 
by the unburied bones, the deep silence 
that succeeded those terrific cries, the 
horror and gloom of the cavern, strack 
terror into the heart of Bianca. A low, 
hollow moaning sounded at that instant 
upon her ear, and not perceiving that 
it proceeded from the cave in whi 
her weeping companions were impri- 
soned, her excited imagination conjured 
up strange, hideous forms ; the naked, 
scattered bones united, clothed them- 
selves with nerves and flesh, and stooc 
before her in frightful, threatening at 
titudes. They approached and stretch- 
ed out their blood-stained hands to 
grasp her, but terrified she darted from 
her phantom utors to the mouth 
of the grotto, and fell senseless upon 
the rock. On recovering she became 
conscious of her delusion, but only to 
exchange imaginary for real dread. * 
« Alas!” she said, “my loved father 
may at this moment be covered with 
wounds ... my .countrymen may. be 
unable to resist the fierce ’ sity 
of the Narentani, ind we shal be 
made miserable captives.| ‘And Ulrico, 
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does he still live? Oh! if he is slain 
in the fight! .... But what should Ul- 
rico be to me? Is he not a foe to my 
country? Oh! that he were not so!... 
And here, as if to dispel distracting 
thoughts, she rose, py ea against 
the stone before the entrance of the 
cavern, stood listening. 

All was silent; but soon she heard 
a hollow indistinct sound, like the dis- 
tant roaring of waves. By degrees 
the noise approached, growing louder 
and louder as it drew near. Bianca’s 
heart beat quick with fear. Was it the 
sign of defeat or triumph? Whatever 
the result, would the victory be to her 
a joyful one? 

She listened more attentively ; clear 
and distinct came the cry that from her 
childhood was wont to rouse all the 
feelings of her soul. 

* Marco! long live San Marco! San 
Marco, and liberty !” 

She heard the clashing of weapons, 
the groans of the dying, the oaths of 
the vanquished, the joyful shouts of 
the victors. 

“ God favours the arms of my coun- 
trymen,” said Bianca; “they approach; 
soon I may see my father.” 

_ Nor was she deceived. On the re- 
treat of the invaders with their captives, 
the incensed Venetians had flown to 
arms. They embarked, and regardless 
of the storm, pursued the Narentani to 
Caorle. Having slain the guards in the 
port, they climbed the rugged moun- 
tain, and confronted their enemies. 

The contest was fierce and bloody, 
with dreadful slaughter on either side ; 
until the Narentani, overpowered by 
the force of the Venetians, turned in 
flight, or fell beneath their swords. 

hen Ulrico perceived the decrease of 
his numbers, and that the few remaining 
were mostly wounded, he attempted to 
retreat into safety; not indeed flying 
from death, but his love for Bianca, 
and his desire to restore peace and pros- 
perity to his country, rendered life 
still dear to him. He rushed preci- 
pitately with his little band into the 
cavern. ‘ Alas!” exclaimed Bianca, 
seeing him with fierce looks, starting 
eyes, and all besprinkled with blood, 
“ Alas! you are wounded.” 

“Yes! but this blood which you see,” 
(and here he pointed to his sword,) “ is 
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the blood of my enemies..Come, I have 
not lost all whilst you remain to me,” . 

Thus saying he seized the maiden, 
without replying to her reiterated in- 
quiries after the safety of her father; 
and unmoved by her tears and prayers, 
turned to the opposite side of the cave, 
In passing the pallet upon which lay 
the corpse of Ulfrida, he heaved a deep 
sigh, exclaiming, “ Happy Ulfrida, you 
live not to behold the shame and ruin 
of your gg ve peong | into a path 
cut in the living stone, he hoped to 
pass unobserved to the shore, and 
thence regain a place of safety. But 
the Venetians still occupied that post, 
and he found himself completely sur- 
rounded by his enemies. Todeutnea 
holding Bianca with one hand, and 
grasping his sword with the other, he 
called to his followers to force a passage. 
But dismayed by the number of their 
adversaries, they were desirous to sur- 
render upon terms of mercy, rather 
than continue a useless and desperate 
combat, and almost all laid down their 
arms. The ition of Bianca, how- 
ever, deterred the Venetians from at- 
tacking Ulrico through the fear of 
wounding her ; they therefore content- 
ed themselves with simply command- 
ing him to surrender. 

« What!” cried he, “ shall a Vene- 
tian boast of having made me a prisoner? 
Shall I live for my dishonour and their 
triumph? No! better death than igno- 
miny !” 

His sword was already pointed to his 
own bosom, when the well-known voice 
of Badoero shouted his name in a tone 
of bitterest scorn. 

“ Ulrico, thou vile robber! by this 
sword thou shalt yield up my Bianca, 
my bride.” 

These words roused all the fury of 
Ulrico, who forgetting reason, love, and 
compassion, and impelled only by a 
ferocious jealousy at the triumph of 
his rival, who stood by. 
thick ranks of his followers, he ex- 
claimed, “ If it is my fate to be the’ 
most unfortunate of men, thou, at least, 
Badoero, shalt not be happy.” Then 
darting up the rock, which rising above 
the cavern, hangs over the sea, with 
the terrified Bianca still in his arms, he 
cried to Badoero—“ See if she is not 
mine, and mine for ever!’ jis) baw 
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» For one short" moment ‘the person 6 
Bianca was uplifted to the view of all,’ 
and then the bodies of both shot rapidly 
down tothe gulph beneath,  Ulrico 
grinning at the Venetians as he passed 
a maniac look’ of horrible defiance. 
Half suffocated with horror, and with 
looks of ghastly fright, all stood ‘as’ if 
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SONGS FOR MUSIC.—No. II. yiimnas 

SONG OF THE ROSE, ADAPTED FROM ANACREON. a or 3 

7 won 

Bring roses, fresh roses, and sparkling wine, rt 08 Leo oF 

Love's favourite flower round our temples twine ; 19 qqn 

Let its leaves and rich odours our senses beguile sidsulay 

While we drink to brave Bacchus with shout and with smile. «01 of 

The rose is the sweetest of all sweet flowers, yerrolieq 

Loye’s darling, the pride of the gods’ own bowers : Ji at se0q 

The son of the Paphian goddess fair, 9 ‘to enriad 

Wreathes with fresh roses his beautiful hair yrow erect 

When he moves in the sportive dance,—then twine 2su0 suit bas 
Round our brows a crown of these flowers divine; lidwasold 

And bring ye the lyre, with rose-wreaths bound, esq bad 21s9y 

To measures of gladness its chords shall sound; f : aod stow stb 

While we quaff the bright wine from the goblet’ 8 Sinn 1 caw 199d bad 

While we worship brave Bacchus with festal hymn, ©) Svoidusvl yell 

Or lead to the dance ’neath the cypress shade, v tgubn09 19d Slbw 

In her blushing beauty, some dark-eyed maid, iL .sldssottqso 

yieum Isdd dads 

i tay ton bed ssiov 
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(Concluded from page 484.) 


‘Tue house of Leonard Frankford 
was now for some few years the scene 
of affluence and constant festivity. The 
sentimentalist; .however, would have 
found therein no reciprocal sympathy 
of feeling ;\and, indeed, the ordinary 
observer might have perceived a total 
want»of that friendly intercourse gene- 
rally,;supposed: to be: characteristic of 
the imurried Jife ; not that this was mat- 
ter of any concern to Frankford, for he 
did. mot understand such romantic affec- 
tions.» There,were, nevertheless, two 
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circumstances whieh! as’ they! 
the inward workings of some ne aa 
ciple, it is proper to mention! © 2° ats | 
Mr. Thompson, late’ plaintiff iit thé 
case of Thompson and Grainij ‘having 
expended in speculation this misgii 
property, had, as we have’ said, lately 
fuiled and come to ruin.»'He had aided 
the fortunes of Frankford by lend’ 
Sil cod «ed tee et mawn- 
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and, considering all things, it.was ine, 
: ten of Tesenard. 


corded them till affairs should change. 


opr. ‘to receive, them, and. a. home 
a 
In the interim, also, he employed Mr. 


volence and justice for which he was 
remarkable. But there is a time when 
enmity should cease, and misunder- 
standing be forgotten, and it would be 
mightily inconvenient if Walter were 
now to revolt; neither did he wish him 
to call to memory past occurrences; his 
apparent friendship and esteem were 
valuable to him in some respects, and » 
he must be propitiated. Frankford 
performed his part, for he had a pur- 
pose in it, and Walter did not object to 
terms of civility. Thus the two bro- 
thers were, as it would seem, fast friends 
and true ones. 

Meanwhile, let it be remembered that 
years had passed away, and two chil- 
dren were born; Mary Sewell as she 
had been, was a far different person to 
Mary Frankford as she was; but as a 
wife her conduct was altogether unex- 
ceptionable. It might be, however, 
that that music of her former lover’s 
voice had not yet lost its charm,-or that 
she was amused by odious contrasts and 
unpleasant dissimilitude between the 
brothers—all the difference that exists, 
in truth, between animal instinct and 
the soul and sense of cultivated nature. 
The manly gentleness of Walter might 
suit her woman’s whim, or possibly her 
calm religious endurance and duteous 
submission,.conceal some feeling that 
her, husband did not or would not com- 
prehend: and even for this he might 
haye given an all-sufficing reason ; but 
her declining, health was now past the 
care of medical.advice, and the amiable 

‘s,,. Thompson, undertook to be her 
attendant, though. the. offer was justly 
regarded as a,,ciyil, request. to delay 
departure or solicit, their further hospi- 
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though, wall methods; of | be 
Sotho ha ocnineneen 
system of dards the, heart »is;one: 
which; is ,not. easily discovered, andy 
though the scheme, may be conducted, 
without, the slightest suspicion, .even/on: 
the part of the victim, yet, since Frarik+! 
ford had not recognised himself) in. the’ 
very.act, he shall not be blamed for the 
transgression. Neither, is: it, asserting) 
too much in proof.of his humanity that, 
he was kind and conciliating in his 
demeanour to her, assuming a manner 
deprecatory of her coldness—that pre- 
cise air of consolatory tenderness that 
taught the world to esteem him excel- 
lent in this dearest, as in every other, 
connexion of life. : 

Notwithstanding this, Mary declined 
rapidly, and was frequently found in 
tears, which Frankford thought fit not 
to notice, until one day, entering the 
room, he beheld her reclining upon her 
sofa, apparently lost in the profundity 
and stupor of her grief. He raised her 
up, and inquired into the meaning of 
her distress. 

“Oh, take that woman away, Leo- 
nard, take her away,” she gasped ; “ let 
me die in and I will forgive you 
all the rest. There, leave me alone, I 
shall be better soon.” 

At these words Frankford remained 
silent, while his wife attempted to reco- 
ver herself, and at last, leaning back 
with pallid looks of assumed composure, 
she seemed to await his answer to the 
strange expressions that she had ut- 
tered. 

“I must confess myself astonished, 
Mary,” said he, in his blandest tone, 
“and almost displeased, that after all 
my obligations to Thompson you should 
expect me to act thus ungratefully and 
inconsiderately.” 

“Take me hence—take them hence 
—and do what you please,” she said 
wildly, “ but leave me alone in my sor-'0 
row. I will not have her here." 310) 


« But, Mary,” said Frankford, «I! . 


always thought you reasonable till now.\° 
I cannot force them from the ‘house+!0 
the thing is impracticable, ‘and mostv 
absurd of you to expect it, Have-you™ 
not known her ‘from early youth—she!! 
was your schoolfellow and friendv” !0 19% 

“And he was your friend’ and bené~5 
factor,” said! she; more» quietly } “< but!? 
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the words mean nothing, Leonard: |The 
man is wronged ; his wife—this woman 
—she shall. not be with me to triumph 
in my dying hour; her manners I de- 
test. I—I hate her.” 

« Your spirits are agitated and worn 
out by suffering, my dear,” said he, 
“or you would not argue thus; a few 
hours over and you will think better of 
it. They must be treated with respect 
and kindness.” 

** Never, never, never,” she uttered, 
after a pause. “Leonard, you are my 
husband—her freedom is unpleasing to 
me. Yes, I am full of suspicion; in 
fact, I am jealous—jealous—do you 
hear—jealous ?”’ 

The emotion and the pale blush that 
suffused her, made her appear almost 
beautiful even to the indifferent mind 
of Frankford. 

“ Jealous! a strange propensity in 
you, however, and after being married 
so many years too,” said he, willing to 
laugh the matter off; “where is the 
cause and object, pray ?” 

“I speak from a heart that will be 
heard,” said she impressively, and sink- 
ing backward. ‘ Leonard Frankford, 
my husband, ask me no more, lest, by 
one word, I confound you, and—and 
kill myself. Dying, I command you 
to take her from me.” 

She ceased from exhaustion, but the 
husband was silent from contending 
thoughts that he neither wished for 
others to guess or know. He won- 
dered how these facts had got abroad ; 
how his wife, so artless herself, could 
have suspected them ; but still he was 
in an aukward situation. His line of 
action was, however, presently drawn, 
and he acted upon it with all the readi- 
ness with which we generally com- 
mence defensive warfare. 

“ Why, now the thing is explained,” 
said he carelessly ; “it is as it should 
be, and, Mrs. Frankford, I am averse 
from curtain lectures, or you might 
have heard something yourself—a les- 
son that might advantage you.” 

“ You can have nothing to complain 
_ pen she answered. “I have 

tthe vow of that fatal day up to the 
point where religion is sialaede at the 
expense of life itself.” 
Ah! very fine talking, Mary, but 
had, you loved Walter less you had 
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* Surely you would not hint, surriiise; 


suppose,” cried she, in violent emotion, 
“ that he—your brother—had dared, or 
I—your wife—your wife—oh, Frank-~ 
ft ‘or’ a {”? ify 

“You have hit my meaning,” he 
replied deliberately. “* Your allusions 
with respect to the Thompsons is inno- 
cent enough. I—I believe you—him— 
capable of anything.” Lan 

“You have said it,” she answered, 
* you most cruel and heartless of men!” 
and ere she could say further, her senses 
forsook her ; but at this instant Walter 
entered the room and came to her assist- 
ance. 

The wildness of his expression, his 
disordered actions while her insensibi- 
lity lasted, if it renewed the quiet hate, 
no less did it revive the exulting tri- 
umph with which Frankford regarded 
him; and he almost wished his wife 
might live, if only to serve or promote, 
by frequent accident, the malicious de- 
signs of his nature. Here was new 
conviction that Walter had loved her: 
While the fire burns fiercely, where is 
the water that will quench it >—to wi 

ly it with fresh consuming fuel would 
bees been willing labour to Leonard 
Frankford. VAR 

At last she lifted up her head and 
looked about her; Walter, as usual in 
such cases, now supported her. She 
pushed him wildly from her. ; 

“Dear Mary, nay, you know not 
what you do,” said he. tH 

“Oh, Walter—that man!” she cried, 
breaking into hysterical weeping.— 
«« Leave me, leave me, and never let us 
meet again. He talks of horrible things 
—of guilt and sin—ha! ha! ha!—he says 
we love one another;” and here the 
same burst of laughter ended in partial 
oblivion. Walter trembled from head 
to foot, and said nothing till she ap- 
peared to be reviving. 

“I would do anything that you might 
be at ,’ said he, in suppressed 
tones. ‘Mary, I will quit the house ; 
for my sake you shall endure’ no~ 
thing.” babar 

« Aye, go, go at once,” she answered 
faintly, and as if the thorn were plucked 
from death itself! ‘‘Go where you will, 
I shall pray for your content.” But 
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after this she said no more, and. never 
again offered ne and remon- 
strance against the conduct of her hus- 
band ; the continued residence and im- 
pudent assumptions of Mrs. Thompson 
were disregarded, and Frankford, saw 
that everything went on as he could 
hope or wish. 

For Walter, he immediately quitted 
the house, and only appeared there 
when absolute occasion called him ; yet 
in private he did not fail to remonstrate 
with Frankford on his unnecessary ex- 
penditure, and on his evident neglect of 
his virtuous wite. Mary, however, still 
required assistance, and Mrs. Thompson 
was the excellent being who afforded it, 
and this was ample excuse enough. 
Then their acquaintance guessed no- 
thing of it, or if they did Frankford 
could despise insinuation, or hint that 
he considered ita feather plucked from 
the wing of fortune that he should 
have attained the reputation due to 
gallantry though so sober a man him- 
self. But the world knew nothing of 
his proceedings ; his uncomplaining 
wife, and other wise precautions, se- 
cured to him that good name which he 
had long acquired. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
entire absence of Walter Frankford did 
not add to the happiness of Mary. She 
was left to brood over her unhappy 
state, aware that the imposition was so 
well sustained, and the mockery so ad- 
mirably conducted, that sometimes to 
have complained would have had all the 
appearance of ingratitude to the woman 
and injustice towards her husband. 
Poison is not the less so because it is 
disguised, and she drank deeply of the 
cup of misery. 

Frankford, in the meanwhile, made 
a greater show of prosperity than ever, 
lived more extravagantly, frequented 
all places of public resort, and indulged 
in every caprice of luxury and fashion. 
To beguile his leisure, ie resorted to 
card-playing and gambling; but he 
bore fie follies with so excellent a show 
of easy concession that not his worst 
friend, was known to reproach him with 
this foible. Still, by his imprudence, 
he undermined the first foundation of 
his fortune, which reeled and rallied 
with every change of fate: but at last 
it resolved. itself to this, that he must 
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get certain sums of money somewhere, 
or curtail his expenses; an expedient 
for which, however, he quickly found 
a remedy. 

His sister Matha had money at com- 
mand ; to her he resolved to go. He 
had never yet been betrayed by the 
future, and he confidently relied upon 
it now. He did not want the money 
to pay these card debts, certainly not ; 
it could be easily drawn out of the 
business. No, it was to lead the way 
to further great and successful specu- 
lations. ‘ 

Yet, had not his conduct to her sur- 

ssed all belief of brotherly injustice? 

t might be so; but they are mistaken 

indeed, who suppose that any other 
than the most apparently considerate 
kindness, or a show of just regard to 
their common benefit had marked his 
conduct to her. Matha, like most 
women, was guided by her affections: 
a zealous, fervent regard and tenderness 
was always displayed in her society. 
He was resolved to make the attempt 
and that it should succeed. 

Let us here refer for an instant to 
past events. It must be recalled to 
mind that her brother was altogether 
innocent in the eyes of Matha Frank- 
ford, since she was neither aware of his 
injuries or duplicity to Grainger, nor 
of the suspicions entertained of him by 
Walter. Of this, Frankford, by means 
of sounding the sea of uncertainty, was 
in every way aware; and she knew 
nothing to reproach him with, but the 
one fault of wishing to see her well 
settled and some other little absurdities 
which she scarcely knew whether to 
sangh at or censure. She believed that 
he had acted according to his judgment 
and for the best, and he persuaded her 
that he did so. 

He found her sitting in Walter's 
humble apartment, employed — 
some little occupation suitable to her 
ill-health and gentle habits. 

“ It would be strange, Matha,” said 
he, in the strain of subdued morality, 
and after much previous kind greeting, 
“it would be more than blamable, if, 
after long years of childhood spent to- 
gether, we had not confidence in each 
other ; and though circumstances have 
compelled me not to do all that my 
nature dictated, yet I must believe that 
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ou, at least, feel some affection for me. 
our kindness to Mary shows it.” 

« My poor father’s death threw us 
all into difficulties which we little ex- 
pected,” said she. “ You have done 
all you could; yes, let me hope we 
shall never be found wanting to each 
other, Leonard.” 

*T am more than half inclined to tell 
you all,” he replied, rising and pacing 
the room in earnest anxiety. “I always 
had the greatest friendship for you, full 
reliance and belief in your sincerity. 
It is impossible that this excitement of 
mind can endure much longer. I must 
tell my state to some one.” 

“What is the matter, has anything 
happened at home? is dear Mary 
worse?” she asked, in all her sim- 
plicity. “How kind of that Mrs. 
Thompson to attend her so long and so 
incessantly !”” 

«“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “she is a 
most excellent woman—thinks no at- 
tention thrown away that can repay 


our civility; after all, the least that - 


could be done. . There is, however, no 
knowing where or how it will all end.” 

«« Something extraordinary must cer- 
tainly have occurred,” said Matha, de- 
sisting from her occupation, “ for you 
were never given to nervous des 
dency : but, remember, whatever i 
pens, it is our duty to call our faculties 
together to remedy it, and not waste 
the time in useless regret. For poor 
Mary, I fear she is almost past our 
care.” 

«That dear creature ! yes, her last 
hour will be embittered ;” he sighed, 
“ perhaps deprived of all comfort and 
driven from her home—there is no 
knowing—indeed, for my part, the 
struggle has cost me too much, and 
here it must come to a conclusion.” 

“Good gracious! Leonard, you amaze, 
astonish me!” cried his sister. “ She 
must not be interrupted in her dying 
hour. What does all this mean ?” 

“Mean! That I am well nigh ruin- 
ed,” he replied, increasing the pace of 
his walk to and fro in the room. “ Ma- 
tha, you may blame me, but can never 
guess all my past exertions and dis- 
tress, Compelled to keep up appear- 
ances, to engage in plausible specula- 

tions—mere retences to lead to some 
advantage. ‘Then, there is Walter, who 
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ciated or extolled. By heaven tha’ 
man’s sufferings alone” —and le 
ceased speaking, wrapt in the 3 v 
of smothered emotions. 

“He has been, and is, a most gene- 
rous man,” said Matha, after a pause, 
« but what can be done?” 

« T am about to tell you what can be 
done,” said he, halting abruptly, yet em- 
phatically. “We must be ruined ; she 
sepelved: of all comfort, the children 
perhaps come to want; unless yo 
yes, you—Matha, save us from im 7 
ing destruction ; unless you do you 
can do.” 

“I do all—what can I do?” she 
eagerly demanded. “ You know how 
little power I have; yet, sooner than 
dear Mary—” 

“ I know all your goodness,” he cried 
hastily, “ which makes this task so 
perplexing—revolting ; but you are in 
possession of means—means which—” 

“You know that the loss of 
means would leave me _ entirel 
pendant on Walter,” said a cena 
all that human nature can 
sti] _—_” 

“Tell me at once that you ani 
all affection for—confidence in’ 
exclaimed passionately, “ and per 
I have deserved it. At least, not 
but the recollections of my 
duced me to confide thus in you.” 

“Heaven alone knows that ‘i the 
sake of Mary and her dear ch 
said Matha, “I would do mu 
than most people.” ¢ 

“They claim from you all that 
have lost,” he cried. “Iam too) 
acquainted with your affectionate 
position, which, though all right 
forfeited— but excuse me, I know not 
what I say, Matha.” 

“In what way can I Pee yoily 
what means?” asked she: 

He threw himeelf into a chair, and 
pondered long and deeply, 

“That sum of rig 2 ta ng 
you,” said he, hand | 
and over his brow, while his e) 
closed, *‘ small as it is, it, we 
saving of me; ” and after a Teng 
interval, he added—« And, Math 
shall lend it to me, 1 pror 
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it from sources fot now under 
ntrol. Indeed, one does not like 

‘to expose one’s necessity, but it is secu- 
‘rity which any—the most ordinary man 
of business—would take. You know 
I would not wrong you.” 

~"®T ‘think you would not,” she an- 
Swered, “ but Walter must not hear of 
this, since he would never try even his 
‘own fortune with it.” 

. “He—a man of’ such sensitive feel- 
ings; no, no, he must not know of it,” 
he faltered. “For six months it may 
be concealed—by that time it will be 
paid. I would not injure you for—for 
the world,” and a brotherly kiss ended 
this asseveration, on which she pro- 
mised her consent. 

It were, perhaps, too degrading to 
human nature, or to the meanest con- 
ception of this man’s character, to depict 
the exact point of view in which this 
benefit was placed ; all the inestimable 
advantages to accrue from it—all the 
countless ills which were to be reme- 
died by it; and thus, not only to 
obtain her entire approbation but se- 
cresy as to its performance. Leonard 
Frankford was, perhaps, exempt from 
all charge of deceit as regarded his full 
intention and desire to keep his promise 
of payment, for in, this respect he may 
have deceived himself. However that 
‘might be, he was soon possessed of the 
money, andafter temporary and prudent 
delay was afloat again on the great tide 
of life, his tackle trimmed, and ready 
for every wind that might assail him. 

As for the overdrawn statement and 
exaggerated delineation of imaginary 
ecessities, or consequences incident on 
her refusal, he regarded it as one of 
those skilful pooh of poutieal ancey- 
vring well worthy of one, and not the 
Heart the great ee of Machiavel. 
Seca Bethe only and efficient me- 
‘thods of carrying on the warfare of life, 
.which consisted, in his, opinion, of a 
system of aggression or consequent re- 
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et his manly and open 4 
Fevédten nothing of Regeln of his 
misery to her—she was evidently ignor- 
ant of it. There were others, also, 
who perhaps knew him well enough to 
forgive him this one error ; but the har- 
dihood of guilt, after all, sometimes a 
pears less deserving of censure than the 
provoked weakness which springs from, 
and is the companion of true misery. 


Let it be remembered that Frankford 
was an adept in all the accomplished 
civilities of life, and therefore, at this 
period, a certain show of romantie sen- 
timent was the marked accompaniment 
of his every-day concerns. His wife, 
constantly declining, was incapable of 
moving from the sofa, where he at- 
tended her with those gentle assiduities 
and kind attentions peculiar to him. 
Mrs. Thompson, however, was always 
one of the party. Then people talked 
of his unhappy state, and when the 
hint is given, when we are told that we 
must be wretched, the least that can be 
expected of human nature is that it 
should seem so, As one of the com- 
munity, he certainly now increased in 
daily estimation among men; still, the 
curtain that screens private conduct is 
made to conceal and not to be with- 
drawn ; and no future reproach or com- 
plaint did his wife-utter. 

There are methods, nevertheless, of 
destroying the common comfort of the 
meanest creature dependant on us, and 
these means were resorted to either as 
an expedient, or that it was part of 
the inherent nature and propensity of 
Frankford to let nothing flourish near 
him. Upon this principle, his power 
over Walter was exercised so as to 
change his hard-earned daily bread into 
the ashes of discomfort, or the unblessed 
food of wretchedness and Dondage. 
Now, also, that his purpose was ‘an- 
swered in the sum of money borrow: 
from his sister, he found that he had no 
time to waste in idle friendship or ceré- 
monies of affection ; she was accordin 
left to neglected solitude, and at th 
period of. PAT MERE PA y subertge 
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payment of the borrowed money ; in 
fact, she was allowed to dream over her 
folly, under the impression of suffering 
from that species of quiet ingratitude 
which, because it does not break forth 
in open injustice, is not the less selfish 
or insensible to the claims of human 
kindness. 

There now arose a subject of new 
inquiry and earnest debate between his 
dying wife and this high-flown favour- 
ite of men, Leonard Frankford. The 
small sum of money that she had 
brought him, as she beheld the gradual 
decrease of his property, she naturally 
wished to be settled on her two chil- 
dren, as some certain resource against 
the ills of adversity which might await 
them. 

Now, though the smallness of the 
sum rendered it of trivial consequence 
in his affairs, yet the habit of deception, 
or the love of tyranny, or the stubborn 
spirit of reluctant idleness in the dispo- 
sition of his circumstances, or perhaps 
the love of distressing an innocent 
woman, still deterred him from yield- 
ing to her wishes. He began, at last, 
to think that the sum could not be 
spared—that it was one of the caprices 
of coming death nigh verging upon 
dotage—that it could not be decided 
upon or conceded to, and with endless 
excuses he tortured and beguiled her. 

About this time it was whispered 
that the set of rubies worn by his wife's 
friend, Mrs. Thompson, only cost some 
few hundreds, which he discharged at 
the moment of purchase; but the wife 
of his friend must be paid handsomely 
for her trouble, and the gems were 
supposed to be the gift of his own 
Mary ; and how happy must be the 
woman blessed with so fond and gener- 
ous a husband. 

As the undying nature of true intel- 
lect, the gift and power of the mind, 
the essential fortitude of the soul, may 
keep alive the fast-fading energies of the 
decaying body, nay, even sustain it in 
spite of human woe and suffering ; so, 
on the total extinction of the strong love 
of human life—the love of others—the 
utter destruction of the corporeal nature 
will oftentimes take place—and thus it 
was with Mary Frankford. She had 
- well nigh weaned herself from her hus- 
band, and from Walter, and all the ties of 
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life; it wanted butone ‘other little effort 
to kill her quite. As’ some relief; haw- 
ever, from the unceasing expression of 
dying hopes with which she. assailed 
him, Frankford now pretended an incli- 
nation to satisfy all her wishes. | :9 0 

“« Leonard,” said she, “ I, hope and 
trust the money is settled on the. chil- 
dren. You will bless me some day that 
it is so.” [love 

“It is—it is,” he replied impatiently. 
“« Say no more, Mary ; of course; every- 
thing is—shall be done precisely as you 
wish it.”’ hoaase 

«I knew you would not refuse me,” 
she answered. “ Perhaps you will have 
it placed in the care of Walen,,pane 
brother ; for, Leonard, I know, your 
disposition.” diw 

“ The attorney has the deed.) I have 
no power over it,” said he; “ and Wal- 
ter, what good can he do?” 

*“ None—none,” she replied; ‘onl 
that Walter, he—he would. consult 
advantage ; he—the children would be 
dear to him as—as his life.” |, | ods 

“You have asked me. this, and, I 
have done it,” answered Frankford. 
“ This, Mary, is unkind,” qa. ioe 

«You have done it,” said, she, and 
may God, in his infinite goodness, bless 
you for this last concession,to—to my 
dying wishes.” fe dottiwy 

Frankford heard, but repliednothing. 
Her children would be provided for; 
and as long as they did not want; what 
did it signify? This deception. prac 
tised upon her was a praiseworthy pre- 
tence by which his. wife. would | die 
happy, and he be troubled, no, more; 
her feelings were sensitive, to bes 
but if people were spoilt with kind- 
ness and the indulgence,of fortune, 
they must be, like children, deceived 
into belief 5, 0 - on hopes were 
granted. Yes, er inp 
this was the only way she wuddcdeaed 

Meanwhile, there is every reason 
to suppose that his wife doubted his 
words, and through a favourite domiesti 
discovered the fact that no such d 
had been drawn up. or intention, ex+ 

ressed. She doubtless now. drew 
er own conclusions respecting: Mrs. 
Thompson, whose. attentions, were; te- 
ceived with undisguised disgust, whose 
assumed friendship. was horrible to,her, 
and whose presence seemed to increase 
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ithe» sense ‘of despair and’ grief with 
which’ she ‘turned from life. 

‘o © ¥Youvare sure that’ you have done 
‘what you say, Leonard,” said she, and 
during the interval: in which’ he an- 
swered in’ the ‘affirmative she looked 
firmlyoon him, afterwards adding— 
“Right; Leonard; when you deceive 
doit evento the point of death. Well, 
well!” 

Almost smilingly she said this, and 
then appeared more gay than usual, 
discoursing of| the days of her youth 
passed along with Walter ; it was per- 
ceptible, notwithstanding, that some 
great design occupied her thoughts 
during that evening. As it so hap- 
pened, it was the last that she spent 
with them. The dreadful event that 
killed her was not—could not be anti- 
cipated. 

Mrs. Thompson was, as we have said, 
the most amiable woman in the world. 
As'some recreation during the sedentary 
employment of attending on his wife, 
she had undertaken’ to make certain 
articles of bodily comfort for the hus- 
band—neat specimens of the needle 
that appear at ‘the bosom of the out- 
‘ward man. Now some measurement 
and previous management was requisite; 
at/all events’ this was the excuse with 
which she entered his bed-room in the 
early morning ; ‘and as ladies’ attentions 
will lead to innocent civilities, but—she 
was the young wife of his best and 
firmest friend. 

It was one of the brightest mornings 
in June, the sun was shining gloriously, 
and the bed-curtains were thrown wide 
apart as they discoursed together ; and 
if discretion would have blamed herself, 
blind innocence, of course, had not yet 
found the reason of such unnecessary 
discipline.’ Moreover, how could two 
people better amuse themselves than 
by*remarking on the waywardness of 
fate in the making of marriages, and 
the consequent unhappiness, and after 
predilections requisite to beguile their 
sorrow ?'- As they conversed, however, 
they were once or twice startled Ly the 
noise as/of some one entering, but what- 
ever it was that trifled with the handle 
of the door; it was, or was supposed to 
be ‘locked, and therefore: hasty doubt 
ended repeatedly in total confidence. 

Suddenly the door: opened; and, clad 
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in her  night-dress,) Mary. Frankford 
appeared and glided: into the room?» | 

It'might be-the presentiment of ill 
that led -her, or one of those infatuations 
—the last effort of life made just:before 
it expires—an effort as if it wished to 
believe itself not yet dying. » It might 
be this, or even—yes, some awful un- 
satisfied doubt, some sudden suspicion 
that brought her there. Sheslowly and 
a approached the bed, looking as 
ovely as when first he married her ; 
and there she halted and stood still, 
and looked in mild severity upon him. 
But still—and still she said nothing. 

« Mary, my dear, what brought you 
hither?” he é 

«Who would have thought she had 
the strength to come thus far?” whis- 
pered the woman. 

No words answered them. The dying 
apparition stood firm and stiff as death, 
and quite as quiet too, till the full com- 
prehension of the scene burst in all its 
horror on her. She then stooped for- 
ward to gaze more intently on her hus- 
band ; the loveliness of life changed to 
the livid paleness of coming dissolution, 
and turning aside, with heart-rendin 
shrieks, she ran up and down, pa 
round and round the bed, like maniac 
misery flying round the prison of its 
torture. 

At the terrific sound of her wild cries 
the step of Walter, who was below, 
was heard upon the stair; her chamber 
door clapped as it fell after him, and he 
rushed back to the room where Frank- 
ford slept. He reached it just time 
enough to see that the corporeal energies 
existed and kept on, even when reason 
itself was fled. Like the bird fluttering 
on the verge of the mesh, she once 
more flew round the bed, but the eye 
of Walter Frankford charmed her at 
once into the monument and statue of 
cold and inflexible death. 

« Ah, my poor creature, is it thus?” 
said he, and with one faint utterance of 
anguish she fell at his feet, clasping 
his knees with the iron clasp of inani- 
mation—that rigid embrace of tender- 
ness which shall never again: relax. 
He bent to her and spoke to! her, but 
the frown of agony wreathed itself into 
the last closing smile ; her position and 
her looks were: fixed, there she 
knelt dissolving into eternity. rh J 
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On attempting to raise her and ex- 
tricate her hold it was discovered to be 
strongly set in the last. convulsion of 
nature. Walter, with gentle force and 
endearing epithets, disengaging her, 
lifted her to his bosom with that caress 
that only love can give, and as he car- 
ried her to the bed, the last lingering 
breath of life too quickly passed away. 

When all was over, without sign of 
lamentation, but in stern misery, Wal- 
ter quitted the house, nor was he ever 
heard to speak of the manner of her 
death, or the conclusions that he had 
drawn from that fatal scene. Yet the 
leaden weight of sorrow breaks down 
iron fortitude at last; and Walter was 
an altered man, When the world talked 
of the afflictions of the family of Frank- 
ford, he sighed heavily but said nothing, 
though his looks expressed unto his 
brother that meaning from the know- 
ledge of which even he might well 
shrink. 

Still Frankford’s credit and reputa- 
tion were neither impeached nor sus- 
pected. The events of this day there 
was no witness to corroborate. The 
story went abroad that his wife in her 
dying agony had dragged Mrs. Thomp- 
son into his room, where she unhappily 
fell into those convulsions which ter- 
minated her existence ; and as Frank- 
ford, under the horror of the moment, 
‘was not remiss in the expression of ter- 
ror, dismay, or regret, no one dared 
to intrude the least doubt of his con- 
duct asa husband. The demise of his 
wife, and all the singularity attending 
it, rendered him a fresh object of inte- 
rest and friendly sympathy. 

Nevertheless, with all his consum- 
mate skill in soothing the inward pangs 
of conscience, he was not easily recon- 
ciled upon this point. Indeed, such a 
being as Mary Frankford might well 
leave regret even in the heart of her 
destroyer; but how had he destroyed 
her,?,.. Her illness had been superin- 
duced, by some private distress—she 
was predi to nervous irritability 
and melancholy. A man’s follies are 
notihis crimes; and that, one. gay inci- 
dent in;his.career should end thus tra- 
pitallirent was bis peculiar and un- 

ppy, destiny. As, for all the little acts 
of, secret, unkindness, neglect, cruelty, 
his recent, infamous inflictions on her 
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feelings, they belonged to an account 
which, as it was never. settled) death: 
had now wiped out. jon enw btot 
Frankford became more deeply en=: 
gaged in business and pleasure than 
ever. Mrs. Thompson was: easily: for+: 
gotten, her husband as soon: desertedy 
for Frankford was now become, one |of 
those, who, playing with. the, ball,of; 
fortune, is not standing out and,on the» 
look-out as to if catch it; but having! 
already caught it, must bandy and bow 
it about to keep it above ground, lest/ it! 
should fall to the lot of some one more» 
fortunate. He got money and he,spent! 
it; and Walter was one while at home,. 
at another abroad, in his vocation; but. 
his further partnership, or, connection 
with his brother, is only to beaccounted 
for by the fact, that he must have long: 
since become bankrupt but for his exers:. 
tions; and Frankford’s antipathy. to’ 
him, the hatred of the mean for the ge« 
nerous mind, was neither subdued nor 
changed. He shrunk from, his resent+/ 
ment, reproach, scorn; he feared him,’ 
indeed, more than ever: yet fear sis\to- 
be concealed by well-feigned bravado,, 
and hatred by its ailequaln. Seneae 
of friendly interest and smooth-tongued! 
hypocrisy. Not that. Walter) was the, 
man to be deceived. Frankford now 
spoke of him with. anxious concern for! 
his welfare, a lively and brotherly ére-> 
pidation, lest he should not be esteemed» 
by the world as he ought to bee His, 
propensity to the bottle was descanted) 
upon, the injury that it had done and 
must do him; the hint that there! was» 
no sufficient justification of the absurd~ 
practice, that he had thrown his prospects! 
away, et cetera ;—and sometimes, when; 
in company together, the kind and, fa=, 
miliar joke was bandied, some ) quaint 
allusion: to his error, but always with. 
bland and civil raillery ;—it was no-) 
thing more, in truth, than fencing with. 
a blade so well sharpened, that, his \op- 
ponent might be wounded, quite by ac-» 
cident, and only just be aware, thatit 
was so. 
Then, the friend and acquaintancey, 
the fawning parasite, cringing favourite, 
all clearly saw the, essential distinction 
Depend brothers’; |.as,,if| — 
averse from producing two equal para- 
gons, had. deviated to the,other.extremer 
of opposite’ comparison,; while:,some 
»oH 
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thought 'fit to assert that Walter Frank- 
ford was not so bad .a fellow, though a 
man of)desperate and careless habits : 
yet how was it that he was nothing but 
the'\servant~or assistant of his more 
wealthy and worthy brother ? 

Fortune herself may betired out at last 
though, and some years after the death 
of his wife, adversity came fast upon 
him. The brewery was ultimately eaten 
up by repeated mortgages ; Frankford 
failed—was ruined ; and as his finances 
dwindled into almost nothing, Walter 
became worn out by these daily diffi- 
culties, and indeed, there was no longer 
any duty ‘for him to perform. 

They were again seated in the par- 
lour together. The brew-house walls 
rose, solemn and blank, upon their sight, 
and ‘Frankford himself was depressed 
by selfish consideration of the unplea- 
sant situation in which he was placed. 

‘“It is high time to end it,” said 
Walter, with all his native energy. “I 
have long since acknowledged my re- 
signation of all interest in the concern, 
which has cost me hitherto a life of 
labour and discomfort, a fortune that 
has been thrown away. I shall seek my 
destiny ‘and go abroad.” 

“Too late to commence it,” said 
Frankford, whose habit of tyranny ren- 
dered even his departure a matter of 
annoyance; “but you have been al- 
ways seeking something totally unfit 
for you.” 

“ Without seeking, I have found it,” 
said he, bitterly. ‘* Duty—in the pur- 
suit-of duty to others, life passes away ; 
few, very few have the happiness of 
performing it to themselves; yet I am 
content.” 

Matha must then of necessity be 
unprotected,”’ said Frankford. “ My 
duty compels me to forsake all but my 
own children.” 

«Humph,” said Walter, sarcastically, 
as hevadded slowly, “but one blessing 
is still lefts: In @ pecuniary point of 
view, she is vécuhiind fri and religion 
will teach |her ‘to: submit to’ my ab- 
sence.) 1) 2 : 

‘How was it that Leonard Frankford 
answered not, did not assert that she no 
longer possessed! those means, that the 
money «was: borrowed and ‘intended ‘to 
be: returnedy that;\indeed, Walter was 
mistaken in her resources? He certainly 
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did reply nothing, nor reproach himself 
upon Fi? aonoes and thee was the ef- 
fect of pride, which commonly’ des 
scends to the lowest species of meanness 
in support of its fictitious dignity. 
That loathed him, it is true, and 
would have been content to stagger him 
with the announcement of the fact ; but 
then he feared him—feared him as ‘the 
wolf might crouch before the lion. 

It need not be inquired how he re- 
conciled these things with himself, for 
the greut difficulty would have been to 
account for them to others. Then, one 
is on such pleasant terms with one’s self, 
it can refuse one nothing; or, in all 
likelihood, he resorted to some of those 
customary delusions with which he was 
wont. to amuse the selfish and guilty 
deceits of his proceedings. Since his 
sister would be provided for, it did not 
much matter where or how; for these 
were subjects for mature debate, and he 
would not be troubled hastily about 
them. 

The conversation of that night ended: 
in Walter’s retirement from all con- 
nexion with him ; and without any ex- 
planation of the real state of Matha 

» Frankford. 

After this separation, all the calm 
virulence of Frankford’s disposition’ 
broke forth in reviling and calumny of 
his brother. His affairs were hinted to 
have been influenced by certain private 
conduct of his, and his departure from 
the concern was attributed to something 
of the like nature ; his errors, follies, 
vices, were alluded to in tones beneath 
the breath, and with that air of depre- 
cation that says all ee At length, 
Walter was received coldly and driven: 
by degrees from his little circle of so- 
ciety ; and all, because Frankford feared” 
that he might speak the truth, and knew" 
that he had no longer any motive to’ 
withhold it. He was, indeed, perform-- 
ing one of the many arts of life, laying 
the foundation before-hand, that if the 
reality were uttered, it should not be’ 
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No sooner had Walter mentioned his’ 
determination of going abroad’ than” 
Frankford felt the necessity’ of conceal+# 
ing from him his ‘conduct. té” Matha" 
with this view,a more than’ ordinary” 
kindness marked his manner’ towards’ 
her, and such fraternal sympathy as led. 
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her to believe herself not forgotten by 
him, but that she was one of the par- 
ties considered in all his future and pre- 
sent schemes; and to protect her was 
one of the constant thoughts of his life. 
He was always more full of hope and 
promise to her than any other person. 

“Surely I need not repeat it, Ma- 
tha,” said he, “ of course, you will not 
reveal to Walter that—that very trivial 
affair of—of your money. He can do 
no good, and—” 

« But then I have no means of exist- 
ence,” said she, “ since to lose him is to 
lose all my protection.” 

«© Nay, Matha, you can never want, 
shall never do so, while I am living,” 
he said, reproachfully. “ The—the 
money will be paid you in instalments, 
regularly; an interest upon it equal to 
what, as a funded annuity, it would 
supply :—if a man can’t defend and 
serve his own sister, he must be a wretch 
—a poor, paltry wretch indeed.” 

Why repeat all that passed between 
them, or dwell upon the affection and 
simplicity which taught her to confide 
in such promises, and all the perversity 
of mind that directed him in the expres- 
sion of intentions which he had neither 
will nor power to fulfil? Suffice it, that 
with all the persuasion of apparent ge- 
nerosity of purpose, of the earnest de- 
sire of defending her, of proving his 
gratitude and recollection of the service 
that she had rendered him, he prevailed 
on her to keep the secret and rely upon 
his word. 

Walter Frankford departed, there- 
fore, in ignorance of the real fact, and 
as one who entered into the great world 
resolved to earn his hard and comfort- 
less subsistence ; like one, indeed, who 
left the home of his life, left it, com- 
pelled into the bitter feeling that it was 
no longer desirable or endurable to him. 


__Two or three years now passed away, 
wherein Frankford, in his relation with 
the world at large, appeared under the 
various aspects of rising and sinking 
fortunes ; now mounting into transient 
prosperity, and now verging into ap- 
proaching poverty; still Frankford, if 
not altogether successful, was always a 
popular and plausible man. His public 
misfortunes served for the pretext of 
many a nameless injury coolly and sys- 
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tematically planned to beh rcrsee 
and unhappiness of those’ related’ 
him. Minor aggressions, however, have” 
now resolved themselves into nothing-— 
ness, nor will we diverge from the main’ 
thread and concluding scenes of this! 
narrative. = aiey asi 
During the period to which we al-" 
lude, he had forsaken all interest in his’ 
immediate connexions ; for it was time’ 
as he said, to live for himself alone. 
That human nature is inexplicable is” 
pretty generally allowed ; but common’ 
and universal as was the character 
Frankford, there are some few among 
his actions, that might well perplex a’ 
better or a worse man than he. His’ 
whole mind became concentred in the” 
daily operation of mere existence, and 
after the departure of Walter, he never” 
once thought of or regarded the inviol=" 
able promises that he had made to his 
sister Matha, neither she nor her ns” 
of life ever once occurred to him, 
caused him matter of suriise or itis’ 
quiry. He was engaged in other things. 
Thus, in the half decrepitade of na~’ 
ture, she was left, not to her own re’ 
sources, real or imaginary, but left to 
perish. At first, she solicited, entreat= 
ed, and procured, through the repre: 
sentation of her absolute necessity, 
slight relief or periodical discharge of 
the debt ; but if Frankford were fortu=’ 
nate, then the funds could not be spared’ 
if unfortunate, he had not wherewith to” 
supply her. Therefore, during a- a 
longed period of misery, with some tri-” 
vial help from him, she revo 9 her- 
self by the sale of her fewv cable nd 
articles of the household furniture t 
longing to Walter ; or by the industry 
of almost helpless hands—hands dead-— 
ened into inactivity by the ai 
blighting misfortunes of her life. © 
Shameful were it to reflect'on the’ 
many useless journeys of solicitation on 
which she came to him, and horrible ‘to 
imagine that they could be so unavail- 
ing in their effect. The figuré became 
emaciated and woe begone, her body’ 
and mind enfeebled in the labour 'ne=’ 
to life; but these wé » to, ! 
apprehension, nothing moré thar 
taal defects of constitution, s aid 
single woman and vin “old, wer 
must expect the natural changes” of 
time :—sisters cannot expect to be'pto 
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vided for—other claims must be attend- 
ed. to—and what? Sisters were but an 
accidental relationship, a casual link of 
association with the past; they hap- 
pened, indeed, to be born of the same 
parents, but two green leaves grow 
upon one green tree,—the bird of the 
same brood, and the lamb of the same 
wether,—it was one and the same thing, 
and only this, 

When the last article was sold she 
retired to a one-room lodging in the 
city, wherein she hid herself from ob- 
servation, obtaining a scanty living as 
she could, and all for the sake, as the 
poor innocent woman supposed, for the 
dear good of Mary Sewell’s children ; 
and from their father she asked nothing, 
because she feared to take away from 
them: for, when Frankford’s circum- 
stances apparently forbad her to ask 
his consideration, she sacrificed herself 
without hesitation to the good of others. 

It would have been difficult to define 
whether it were indifference, premedi- 
tated design, want of means, Nag 
of heart, obstinacy, or inherent baseness 
that induced this conduct on the part 
of Frankford. It would be more than 
impossible to mention the principle or 
rule of action that instructed or directed 
him, 

Other plans now occupied him. Wal- 
ter .was certainly absent, but in conti- 
nued correspondence with Matha, he 
was still present with them. Frankford 
wished that this reciprocal intercourse 
should cease. Urged by poverty or 
want, Matha might explain the shame- 
ful and disgraceful means by which he 
had deprived her of her property, she 
might complain of ill-treatment, exag- 
gerate her wrongs, and place him yet 
more in the power of the man he de- 
tested. She might explain too much ; 
in the interim, it was but amusement 
for her to earn her subsistence, he 
would take care that she did not lose 
by it; for, in reality, where was the 
brother, who could leave his sister to 
want? Thus he thought, deferring 
common justice to the latest hour, and 
that hour. with him was never come. 

There had been a plan laid down b 
which the arrival of these letters vale f 
some third party would cause both less 
expense and less loss of time. Matha, 
being. a retired individual, always 


trusted their receipt to Frankford; and 
nothing could be more natural, though 
mightily unfortunate, that after Walter 
had been absent about two years, the 
return of these letters should gradually 
cease, and at length, end altogether. 
Walter Frankford must be dead or have 
forgotten his duty. That nothing had 
happened to him there was entire evi- 
dence and conviction ; and he was living 
abroad neglectful of those he leftbehind. 

Even this, Leonard Frankford could 
reconcile with himself. As each letter 
arrived he suppressed it, satisfied that 
since he did not overlook or peruse the 
contents, he was performing an action 
neither derogatory to honour, nor the 
brotherly kindness befitting him, and 
her letters also he always retained. 
Matha, after incessant inquiries and 
denial, repeated hope and disappoint- 
ment, concluded that Walter had at 
last forsaken her, and when her pa- 
tience and affection were both wearied 
out, she finally gave up all expectation. 
It was nothing, however, save the with- 
drawing of a frivolous and an idle piece 
of paper which might do injury, but, 
under present circumstances, could 
never promote the advantage of any one. 

Months passed away and Matha 
now never sought her brother, nor 
made any claim upon him ; and he had, 
therefore, no right to consider that she 
had any. As she did not seek, she cer- 
tainly could not be in want ; but if of- 
fended at his neglect, he had equal 
right and cause of just displeasure at 
her absence. Yet, if the truth were 
spoken, it might be averred that he 
thought nothing of her, whether living, 
dying, or dead. His own affairs were 
also now and always in great perplexity. 

Another letter arrived from abroad, 
Frankford looked on it, handled—felt it, 
till he conceived that there must be an 
enclosure. This something must be 
money. What was to be done? If 
the fact were whispered, the lowest 
degree of theft could only equal the 
degrading act:—But paar was a word; 
who could discover it; who be the dis- 
coverer? It was, besides, no more than 
a natural and excusable curiosity that’ 
induced him to break the seal; and he 
did break it. Bee. 

The letter spoke of her long silence’ 
and the fear of her illness ; it enclosed 
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money ;—money, the requisite so much 
in demand with himself—money! It 
was a bank-bill—he gazed, and thought 
no more. It was intended to supply 
her wants; and he would see that she 
was supplied. He decided on the in- 
stant. The money was thrust into his 
pocket from whence it never emerged ; 
the letter he tore up; it was, of course, 
seen no more. 

About this time an acquaintance in- 
formed him of the illness of Matha, 
whom he had met, and who appeared 
in a very precarious state. 

Frankford answered with intimations 
of her customary despondence of mind, 
her dislike of all interference, her vex- 
atious severity of disposition, and her 
selfish seclusion from her family. Wal- 
ter was reverted to ; the anxiety and 
trouble that he had caused them; and 
then to desert her—his sister—in the 
vale of years, too, while he—enjoying 
himself in foreign parts—it was, cer- 
tainly, it was not altogether right or— 
or friendly. 

On the evening of that day, however, 
he deemed it fit to call at her miserable 
lodging to see how far this statement 
of her illness agreed with the positive 
facts. She was represented as being 
exceedingly indisposed, but did not 
wish to hear from, and would not see 
him. He remarked upon her absurd ob- 
ba of temper and quitted the house. 

Well, she was offended ;—but was 
nothing to be allowed for natural in- 
dignation of her wrongs, and bitterness 
of feeling caused by his ingratitude? 
Was nothing to be yielded in atone- 
ment for injuries such as those? No, 
this was what he did not understand. 
Whilst he paced up and down the 
streets in some disquiet of thought, a 
new idea startled him:—he returned to 
the place, and with the most seemingly 
deep interest in the welfare of his sis- 
ter, made some further tender inquiries, 
manifested an amiable concern, and, 
giving a ten pound note into the hands 
of the woman, bespoke all her care and 
attention of the invalid, and quitted her 

Rae languid air of melancholy that 
: es ly hit her taste for the romantic. 
It was as well, if anything eeppient, 
at nothing should be said—atallevents, 
nothi Bh ‘what was pleasing ; neither 


‘that it should be re- 
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ported ‘that’ his im Bh 
distress, and they must keep D appeal 
ances of propriety—of friendsh 
least. role eth Be 
After some few more days’ he wi 
about to renew his inquiries ; led there 
rather by an indefinite apprek mn’ 
that something was about to occur, than 
from any stirring emotion of a 
or sense of duty with regard to her. — 
The evening had drawn to a’ « 
and the dusk of twilight had’ fa 
when he rapped at the door.” 
thought it better to express an anxi 
and absolute determination to see ht 
He was met in the passage by the 
woman of the house, whose Mer rs 
broken by the trembling em 


of 
true kindness. “Ah, sir! you cotf 
an hour too late,” said she, “Phe 


oor thing has just passed awa) Dn od 

{ions her !”” meet i pe 

“ Dead! Good heaven! Why’ did 
you not send for me?” 13 pata ¢ 

“« She would not have seen you, sir,” 
she answered, as calling for a ligh b-«.§ 
prepared to show him up stairs. “ ‘ 
declared that she would see none'« 
you again: and you know, sir; let ‘the’ 
dying die in peace, its hard to contral 


dict them ;” and she led’ the way into 
the narrow room where the body lay!) 
Frankford paused on thé’ threshold — 
and halted beside the bed, and’ was re-— 
lieved that the curtains hid the’ fo 
from his view. He almost wished th 
he had seen her, that Poet ae 
unctual in his ment’ of’ —_ 
he had treated ter niore kisilly ae ut 
such circumstances had jeer 
with the existing scene, and w hae ; 
ment the past, since the past told not — 
of the present, and neither could affeet- 
the coming of the future. This was_ 
his thought, false and plausible, how= 
ever, as the falsehood with’ w! api 
had deceived both her ond 
« Come in, sir, wont you walk in?” 
said the woman. “ There's life stineitige 
in her yet, and its consoling to see how 
peacefully she went from us.” °!! ” 
“I thank you, my good’ 
he faultered ; ‘‘a horror—an’ ae 
I never could look upon the déad. 
Some defect — weakness som ; 
not to be overeome :” atid is his con- 


science smote him, he “hastily turned — 
fen the place. He ie foes 
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‘her, reproaches, though they were 
oth gone, by.; and. the woman, under 
the impression of his acute sensibility, 
begged his pardon, closed the curtains, 
and drew him back into, the e. 

“How, came it that her health de- 

ined—what was the cause of her 
death ?”, said he, thinking it only be- 
coming to show some curiosity. 

“Tl tell you what it was, sir,” 
answered the woman. _“ She died, aye, 
sir, there’s no doubt of it, she died, sir, 
of pure, want—atrophy—I think they 
call, it,. Sir, be, sure of it, she was 
starved,” 

** But she could never have been in 
want of money,” said he. 

« Why, I don’t know, sir, I’m sure. 
She often went to a gentleman who 
owed her money, and came back broken- 
spirited, Poor thing! she had a tender 
heart, sir.” 

Frankford breathed a profound sigh. 
She had then died of want—of want; 
the thing must be concealed—the world 
must not become acquainted with the 
fact, for common pride forbad it. The 
burthen must be placed upon any shoul- 
ders but his own ; he thought in deep 
abstraction before he spoke again. 

‘* Did, she, never receive any letters 
from abroad, enclosing money?” in- 
quired Frankford. 

“No, certainly, never, sir, though she 
used to, be expecting it. She earned a 
hard living, and would never take any- 
thing, even from me, sir,” 

‘« She never tlien. received those let- 
ters?” repeated Frankford. 

ol No, no, decidedly not, sir.” 

of Oh! | villain — villain — as ever 
breathed the breath of life,” he mut- 
tered, \and. just audibly. The epithet 
might apply to. Walter or himself; it 
was understood, however, as he meant it. 
i“ She,left a letter for her brother, 
Mr. Walter,” said the woman, “ and I 
was to take. care and give it only to 
him ;” so saying, she drew it, half in- 
quiringly, from her pocket, 

“ He. will most likely never return 
to. England,” said Frankford ;, ‘‘ suppose 
you trust.it to, me to be forwarded. 
Your rent shall be paid, and other de- 
mands, and—” i ; 

-aés The ten,pounds more than covers 
my, charges,” said she ; “but then the 
faneral, sir,” it sh Perisie! ; ; 
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deserves,” said. hey. m si aye 
will give orders,” and here he cd 
as Pin profound, reverie... “ Yes, it. 
shall be so, In_ the mean time, good , 
woman, take—take this trifle for your. 
seryices to one who—who must be, 
always dear to me,’ And sliding into 
her hand that golden coin that wen 
have saved a sister’s life, he murmured 

good night, and slowly retired from the 


‘house, followed, doubtless, by the ad- 


miration and gratitude of its owner. 
Public generosity and out-door benefits 
frequently conceal family wrongs and 
private injuries. , 

The death of Matha was certainly 
an unfortunate thing; and as her near 
relations, sisters, and friends, were all 
far distant, beyond the possibility of 
knowing of her unhappy fate, the re- 
sponsibility lay entirely with himself ; 
and it would be as well that the man- 
ner of her decease should be concealed. 
Yet, so it was. Leonard Frankford 
could not only make up his mind to 
forfeit the fraternal duty that devolved 
upon him, but, in the impenetrable 
selfishness of his nature, forget all the 
dear recollections of youth, and sacri- 
fice, the life of another to his own per- 
sonal convenience. 

The funeral was conducted with a 
degree of state far beyond his circum- 
stances, but these were matters of 
worldly ostentation, which repaid him 
in apparent respectability for all he ex- 
gure. His liberality to the lodging 
woman was, perhaps, whispered abroad ; 
for people did talk of his sensibility 
and acute sensitiveness, until at last he 
was openly Fapronenes with it, The 
blame and neglect, however, fell upon 
Walter, while, as it would seem, the 
world looked abroad and could onl 
admire the brotherly love and friend- 
ship of Leonard Frankford. 

Fromthat hour his fortunes gradually 
decreased and were no longer upheld 
by that skill and industry for which his 
fellow-citizens so much applauded him; 
for whether in the frivolous chances 
attendant on fashionable follies, or in 
the profound and able, speculations of 
his trade, he was equally, constantly 
and irretrievably unsuccessful in , 
He saw, in fact, that fortune, with a 


her blind chances attending her, 
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goes halves in all the fortunes that, are 
made: He began to\doubt her and his 
own hopes, and by this one error led 
the way to his own utter ruin and 
defeat. At last the house and business 
departed from him, all the elegancies 
and decencies of life one by one forsook 
him, and he was in all respects a ruined 
man. Yet Frankford was, nevertheless, 
the same man as ever. 

The last letter of Matha Frankford 
was never forwarded. He opened, read 
it, and found therein that which, if he 
had possessed any feeling, must have 
awakened it. She lamented the un- 
kindness of Walter, his change of sen- 
timent, his desertion of her, recalling 
the days of their childhood and all their 
by-gone friendship. It was a singular 
fact, but a kind of superstition induced 
him to place the letter with some others, 
where it was shortly forgotten ; but it, 
that letter, speaking of past fatality, 
was still to be most fatal. 

In the course of years Walter Frank- 
ford arrived from abroad, and as one of 
the relations still remaining to him, he 
first of all sought his native town and 
the habitation of the brother who had 
so injured him. It might be that time 
brings oblivion of wrongs, or that he 
did not guess the real extent to which 
he had suffered, or it was perhaps only 
just to forgive the past, particularly 
when the changed condition of his bro- 
ther would cast the blame of unnatural 
malice on the propagation of further 
dispute between them. His pity and 
kindly sympathies must have induced 
the generous greeting with which they 
met again. He seemed to recal the 
days of his youth, and all the interme- 
diate space of manhood was forgotten— 
its injustice, its dishonourable enmity, 
he was content to deny it. 

_ Even the dull apprehension of Frank- 

ford was aroused and struck by this 
benevolent: reception. It might be 
thought that even his adverse circum- 
stances endeared him, and his depressed 
condition was’ sufficient reason for the 
exercise of all his consideration. Com- 
passion, indeed, for such a wretch as 
this, worked in him to the promotion of 
his future benefit, This was the true 
and admirable nature of one called 
Walter Frankford. ; 

Frankford himself now occupied one 
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of the same row. of | houses) wherein, 
Grainger, died, and, from thence hej- 
looked back on the paternal, inheri 
that he had lost, and, Walter’s, eyes fol-,| 
lowed him in the contempla-., 
tion. The fervid heat: of India.had} 
done nothing to the abatement ofthat), 
sanguine habit of thought and,zealous,, 
warmth of heart peculiar to him). The, 
sun-burnt hues, that lived in his dark, 
looks, but openly revealed the enthu-,, 
siasm and energy that made part of his, 
natural being. ye41 Bhd 
« There,” said he, pointing) from the: 
window, “there resided all that the soul 
of man could hope in life: an excellent 
father and mother, a gay Tom Grain~; 
ger—a Mary Sewell there resided; a” 
Matha Frankford there wandered ; ,yet.| 
gone—my friends—gone, gone !|——=""_| 
« And the children of Mary Sewell,” 
said Frankford, with some bitterness, » 
“they will come to want. Yes, let the, 
tradesman remember that it is scarcely); 
possible for him to uphold the pros-|, 
perity of his family beyond one genera=) 
tion.” + svisnlse 
“T’ll tell you what, Leonard?’ cried; 
his brother suddenly, “all that belonged, 
to Mary is precious to) mei; I, have, 
gained some hundreds, suppose, we— 
venture it in trade together. Somer, 
thing might be done, it is not, too late.”); 
« Not at all,’”* cried Frankford.) “Wie- 
might get back the home of our child=, 
hood.” 
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“We might and we will,” cried, 
Walter, catching to the fire of hopes, 
and Frankford knew how far his, words, 
would influence him. . “ Let us, forget, 
the past, unite once more, and see ww. 
may be done.” ; 1 odd at 

This was or might. be a speculation, 
founded on the fumes of the spirits. 
which they had imbibed—an ebullitiom, 
of inebriated generosity; and) Walter, 
drank and looked towards his, home, 
and drank again as if to, drown the. 
past; but it might not be. so... They,, 
were amused, however, by eee 
and Frankford had taken the hint t 
acted upon it.. He. was) now. intently, 
occupied in inducing: Walter.to the. 
completion of this design, ,,and jafter. 
reiterated promises and repeated, bi ey 
suasion, he hunted and dodged (him, 
into the snare at, last; and, by, ng, 
him into frequent excess, and torment- 
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ing him when no longer in firm posses- 
sion of vhis faculties, he tricked and 
cajoled him out of his little property : 
in fact, they became partners together 
once|more. The smiling deceptions of 
Leonard Frankford were too well con- 
dietéd not to succeed ; and in the spirit 
of forgiveness and oblivion of the past, 
or bewildered’ by this fatal habit, or 
misgoverned by the mental weakness 
arising from it, Walter became an easy 
prey, credulous in the belief that, in 
this respect, his brother was at least 
honest and honourable. 


During some after discourse between 
the brothers, it was discovered that 
Walter Frankford was much distressed 
by the intelligence that his sister had 
died at the house and in the hands of 
pirate and it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that he had called upon the 
people, from whom he doubtless learnt 
the facts of the case. But as chance so 
destined it, Walter was appointed by 
his brother to look over some papers 
relative to his affairs, when he found 
the identical letter intended to be trans- 
mitted to him, and which revealed all 
and more than fancy—that is, his fancy 
—could have ever conceived. From its 
perusal he gleaned the whole nature of 
that conduct through which she had 
suffered, and the miserable deception 
practised upon her. 

It was a warm summer's evening 
when Walter again appeared in the 

resence of his brother. We know not 

ow it’ was, but so it was, that the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, together with the 
heated sense of oppression that lingered 
in the twilight, cedoed, the whole scene 
impressed Frankford with the memory 
and the thought of that evening which 
they had spent together on the day of 
their father’s death! There was the 
same silence round and about them, the 
same warm mist hung round the foliage 
of the gardens, the same wind was whis- 
peting gently, and yonder the same 
tree nodded’ and waved with the exact 
motion, ‘as’ if it were the direction of 
some mysterious fatality that all things 
should “assume the like aspect as of 
years ago, look the same and be so, all 
but the two individuals’ themselves, 
who were’ so changed and different. 

Léonard Frankford was, however, at 
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the age of two-and-forty,: yet’ im! the» 
full vigour of manhood 5: daring, arro~" 
gant, cold, majestic, like one whois» 
altogether fortunate, or whose want of: 
success affects him not. Shel) 

What was Walter Frankford ?— 
Changed, unutterably and» for ever. 
The fire of youth had smouldered into 
the white ashes of ruin. If man be 
supposed to merge his ions and 
feelings into the sullen calm of philoso- 

hy or endurance, forgetting the past: 
in resolution to abide the future ; that 
man, at all events, was not Walter 
Frankford. ‘The intensity of his affec- 
tions was still his own, and nothing but 
the draught and drink of oblivion was. 
left to quench it; the nature of this 
noble creature was utterly perverted 
and defeated. He came to his native 
haunts so altered that could the shades 
of his friends have returned there they 
might well have mourned over the 
prostration of that mental and bodily 
beauty which they once loved and ho- 
noured. His flushed brow, bewildered 
speech, suppressed energetic utterance, 
concentrated powers, too plainly told 
that he had lost himself; he was, in- 
deed, ever half—and more than half— 
intoxicated. 

But why! what has one man to do 
with the nature, actions, passions, ha- 
bits of another? Is he answerable for 
his deficiency ? or does he partake the 
overplus? No. Ifa certain suscepti- 
bility of heart, or a proportionate acute- 
ness of nerves be the blessing or the 
curse of one being in particular, he 
must abide the issue of his nature and 
his fate ; no one, assuredly not hisown 
brother, shall be responsible. It is not 
because the sensitive plant shrinks to 
the touch that the hand shall be spar- 
ing to approach it; or, sinee the coward 
flies, that the avenging sword shall the 
less pursue him. Walter Frankford 
was weak and he had fallen in’ the 
prime of his life he had sunk into pre- 
mature decay : it was the state of ruin 
that follows the contention of) the 
strongest emotions of nature. | 0) 

As he entered the room: his: seareh~; 
ing looks were fixed on Leonard Frank-' 
ford who was enough aware of | this,! 
that he arose and drew down one blind» 
and pulled up another \as some occu+! 
pation to amuse his confusion. | 
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« I suppose, Walter,” said! he at last, 
“that you have been carousing these 
few days, since we have seen nothing 
of you. "Tis well you embarked your 
money in the concern, or by this time 
you would have spent it—spent it in 
pure revelry.” 

“Carouse and revelry are happy 
words,” he answered. “To carouse 
over the broken hearts of others and 
revel in the death of famished friends, 
there’s something pleasing in it.” 

*¢ What! you wish to quarrel,” said 
Frankford, seating himself; ‘at least 
I guess so by your tone. Only, to be 
sure, your orm state—you do not 
know precisely what you say—so there, 
I forgive you.” 

«I know so much as this,’’ said he, 
“it is too late to quarrel. If they were 
living—why, however, repine—lament 
—object the fate that has gone before 
us?” 

“You speak most admirable unin- 
telligible jargon,” said Frankford.— 
“Pray be more explicit, and tell the 
tale like truth. What have you now? 
what new discovery ?” 

«A new discovery confirmed by 
time,” ne answered bitterly. “Oh, 
if you be willing to hear me with civi- 
lity, with your power discretion, 
without interruption, surely you might 
be told something so much like truth, 
that it might well startle you.” 

“T shall be happy to listen, by m 
honour as a man,” said Frankford wit 
that assumed indifference that cuts as 
close as words, 

** You shall listen, by my soul,” cried 
Walter. “As they are the last words 
that we shall speak together, we had 
better understand one another ; for 
after this we will never sit in each 
other’s presence again.” © ( 

*« For my part I don’t care how soon,” 
said the other ; “or how little we meet.” 

At this moment the lights were 
brought in, and the servant was about 
to retire, but Walter Frankford pointed 
to the windows. 

» It is warm,” said he, “ but the less 
we'see of the prospect the better. The 
night of time hie closed all beauty from 
itMis ss 

| Upon'the d re of the domestic 
hidlew the lights in a parallel line be- 
fore them, and seating himself opposite 
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his brother, leaned back with the firm 
air of steady composure. . The’ ifiery 
rolling of his eyes was centred into!on@ 
motionless gaze of calmness. jf! fic? 

“ Well now,” said he, drawing.a deep 
breath, “I will tell my opinion of yoiigy 
yes, my knowledge of your nature,/andy 
you may do the same by me.) to sist 

«A very civil arrangement’) ‘said 
Frankford, smiling | his. cold. smile. 
“ However, go on, let’s hear Rpoerat = 
end, only mind and not lose you 
eh—Walter !” uot 

“ I know you to the st depths 
of all your being,” sg answerey 
“ On the death of my father, from thisy 
room you stole the will—you stolelit— 
do you hear? I truly believe thathits 
was the first theft—the first—you' hadi 
committed.” are 

“ Upon my word, a very fair conchi+/ 
sion,” said Frankford. “ Do youknow! 
it? did you see it?” AT jib 

‘I did not see, but know it,’ replied) 
Walter. ‘“ You became the plunderer of 
your family, robbed and deceived them: 

« And what became: of. the booty:2% 
asked Frankford, “The story now be+! 
comes interesting.” idt 28 nave 

“ That question you can answer,” 
said Walter, quietly. “ Your;next step! 
was to sell the life and prospeets: 


your friend ; for, after selfishness; comes» — 


ingratitude. You sold him for a) 

ful of base lucre, Leonard... You: 

yes, were nothing more than a barterer 

in human blood!” plan bisa 
“ The fellow killed himself,” cried: 


Frankford, “and what then! Tush—,; 


tush—tush.” fg 

“ You made a bargain of his. 
right,” said Walter, quickly, “and what) 
then? Tush—tush—tush—Then’?—» 
and he waved his hand to and fro, al- 


ih ” 


luding to the stroke that struck his sis+, — 


ter, but that his sight was overcharged 
with tears, and he uttered nothing. 9.0 


* You might as well say,” said’ his 
brother, pausing, “ that because the» 
lightning smites the tree, the hand that 
planted it must take the blame.” oe 

«I do say,” was the, reply,| ‘I say 
that we are answerable to ourselves, 
others for all we do, say, think ; i- 
cularly if it be to their injury,or de) 
struction. th murderer may), smile,i 
but is not less a murderery The man 
whose vices, follies, fall upon himself, is 
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still less infamous than he who ruins 

othersat!) div wosa } 

fi That! is,” ‘said’ Frankford, “ you, 
Walter, surpass me, Leonard Frank- 
ford. But go’on.” 
$I mean to do so,” said he ; “ for I 
will: wound ‘my own heart that I may 
prick »at your’s. You remember the 
fate of Grainger, and now, aye, let us 
come to Mary Sewell.” 

‘She 'was my wife—what more ?— 
my wife,” repeated Frankford, “and she 
was-all that man can covet in woman.” 

“ You have forgotten to calumniate 
the dead,” said Walter, “ that nameless 
virtue is your own. Now tell me then 
you did not win her by duplicity ?” 

«IT won her in the fair way of love 
and warfare,” said Frankford, repress- 
ing his inward triumph.” 

*« T believe you to the letter,” replied 
Walter. “‘ You ended it by breaking 
her heart. Let me not whisper it, she 
died. The sin of adultery is at your 
door ; she—she was murdered.” 

* All this is pleasing intelligence,” 
remarked Frankford, “but then it is 
something that I do not understand. 
People die as they are born, they rot 
even as they live.” 

« You are a most merciful judge of 
human actions,” said the other, ‘‘ but 
you shall not sit in judgment on your 
own. You will, perhaps, undertake to 
prove’ that dying of want is but the 
death of nature after all.” 

‘* [ shall not trouble myself with it,” 
said Frankford. ‘“ These things have 
happened without my intervention, and 
might happen again.” 

« And this among the rest,” said 
Walter, and he drew forth the letter 
that ‘Matha had written while dying ; 
a lengthened pause here intervened. 

** How did you find this—and where?” 
at last, asked Leonard Frankford. 

Among the papers in your office 
some days since.” 

» We were not friends, it was not my 
fault,” said Frankford. 

'€ Had you been friends it had been 
so,” was the answer. ‘No, you are 
one of those men that the world calls 
respectable, since it knows no better.” 

“It knows. better of you,” said 
Frankford. |' I wish you joy of its 


ene. 
To ‘this Walter ‘said nothing, ‘but 
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crossing ‘the. room,) he posactt -dut a 
tumbler of wine, which ving drank, 


he presently reseated himself...) 9.) 

“ T have not lost so much'the nature 
of my boyhood,” said he, “ that I,can 
speak without the stimulant to words,” 
and here he paused again... ‘« By the 
truth of heaven itself, Leonard Frank- 
ford, you may write yourself down a 


villain. Such beings as you are the 


upas trees beneath whose shelter no 
living thing can flourish. You may be 
content. You have broken more hearts, 
murdered more minds,ruined more hap- 
piness than, if you had a thousand lives, 
you could restore. Call over the com- 
mon Jaws of God and man, and know 
that you have violated them all—all”— 
this voice was now lost in the trembling 
of his emotion. 

« You preach with becoming ardour,’ 
said Frankford; ‘if ever we should 
need a father confessor, you are the 
man, For me, I have learnt the lesson 
of the world and acted by it.” 

“ Murder and theft are the acknow- 
ledged crimes,” said his brother, “ but 
they are almost less heinous than those 
you have committed, and in cold blood 
too, I wish you all the happiness the 
thought may bring you,” and rising he 
would have departed, but Frankford 
called him back again. 

“Walter,” cried he, “ Walter, you 
are not going to talk—to mention this 
—to spread abroad reports to my de- 
triment. By heaven! if you do—” 

“* Rest content, my brother,” he re- 
plied. “ You are one of the respectable 
community—a man of the world ; I— 
one of—of its drunkards—a man out of 
the world.” 

“Come, come, Walter,’ cried the 
other, “take you with all your sin- 
gularity you are a good fellow after all,” 
and he held out his hand to him. 

*« Good enough to die on a dunghill,” 
said Walter, “and you to die peace- 
ably.” oT : 

‘Nay, but we are partners you know;) 
and, Walter, yes, let’s be friends.” |) «) 

“TI would give something, that: we 
could be so,” he answered in smothered, 
tones ; ‘ that the delusion of our boy-; 
hood, when we climbed the same tree and» 
swung on the same bough together, had 
lasted until now. I would have wislied,' 
at least, to respect. you; but no, she! 
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Matha» Frankford—even she: “alone 
would forbid it.’ He glanced about 
him as if for the last time, and slowly 
departed. 

The sound of the street-door was 
heard closing, and Frankford ran after 
him. For the only time in his life he 
felt his real baseness ; the conviction 
of his brother’s generosity and the in- 
juries that he had done him. It might 
be the sense of wounded pride which 
made him follow him thus fleetly. He 
beheld his retiring shadow pass through 
the iron gate of the fore-court, and as 
it slipt across the moonlight, his good 
intentions vanished with it. He stood 
in indecision of thought and called after 
him at last, but nothing answered him. 
They never met again as brothers. 

We come to the concluding scene 
of Frankford’s conduct to this last 
surviving: member of his family. He 
was not changed throughout. 

We will not trace the common and 
natural course of events. How he him- 
self lived in daily luxury, while Wal- 
ter extracted with difficulty the means 
of subsistence; how he engrossed the 
money and wrung and rived the feel- 
ings he pretended not to understand ; 
how, indeed, this extortioner of others’ 
comfort managed to glean his own con- 
tent out of it; how he could irritate, 
annoy, torture, cajole, and tyrannize 
with all the smiling and unconscious 
quiet imaginable. The disgusting re- 
cital shall be spared ; but new projects 
began to grow and ripen in him. There 
were no legal instruments of partner- 
ship between him and his brother, and 
as time went on by his calculation 
Walter had drawn on the concern to 
an amount very nearly corresponding 
with the original sum invested. At all 
events it seemed so ; if not so, it was a 
mistake. The same arguments came 
into play as heretofore. The sum was 
small, an immaterial nothing, and could 
be subject of no consideration whatever. 
The service done to him or his affairs 
was a trivial nameless favour that could 
not call on the gratitude of any person ; 
for ‘supposing he felt himself in the 
imminent peril of death, there was 
ce gaia between the fact of 

e man ‘putting out his hand and 
strength to assist him, and he who 
rushed ‘head foremost to the rescue. 


He ended by 'a‘clear exposition 
event that sufficiently dem 
that he was not obliged to his e 
but Walter had been under obligations, 
in all reality, living upom him. «= 0? 
The decision was easily made He 
hinted, remarked upon, alludedto! ‘the — 
nature and illegality of the ment 
between them; and then, for fear‘that 
his meaning and intention ‘should met 
be fully sindenateolly he entered intoan— 
open declaration of the scheme he ‘had 
invented. Walter was either desperate 
or reckless, blind or indifferent to! the 
issue, for he replied not, ex C 
that look of iriternal on alegre ol 
too much. { liagad 
We will say no more. He was after 
wards known to work as an’ assi : 
ge almost as a labourer basi ; 
ther’s service, and was apparen' a 
conscious of any degratieticil or infeL 
riority in the duty he performed.” 
became reputed for debased habits, and 
particularly of frequent’ intoxication, — 
and the world very justly esteemed h 
brother’s employment of him‘as @ 
instance of his benevolence: . to 
the closing event, and yet, one wordy 
Walter Frankford had! oe 
a confirmed drunkard, but! ted 
to the necessity of learning! to Ps 
himself. It was not’ the debased* 
pensity of debasing vice, it was only 
error and weakness of yieldi 
not the existing evidenée of heat 
guilt, but the unfrequent witness’of 4 — 
mind too tender in human feelings and — 
generous impulse and all the grea 
gifts of our mortality. Ohi! let hime 
understood and never ‘blamed! 'Po— 
have entered the world intent upon its — 
duties—its affections, to ‘find’ them 
denied might well awaken: gri at 
to live in the firm conviction of al 
honour, probity, friendship; truth, ‘and — 
prove that they were u 
well arouse the ardent spirit and: ex 
alted nature, and lead it on to mad = 
ness. Such was the being; in his ie 
and his weakness—such was’ then 
heart of a Walter Frankford ;/arid'so, | 
unto the end. ; so brotangs 
It so happened ‘that Frankford was 
one riglit ag /entthea tice rds 
turning from a :publie di 
had performed the character that ‘his 
state assigned him, with all the: si 
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bility,and ‘tact so natural to him. He 
had. always some purpose to answer, and 
that purpose was answered ; and pleased 
with) the thought, he was humming his 
tune as he! walked back towards his 
home., 

. It was night just opening into the 
twilight of morning; or it was, perhaps, 
eatly enough to be the dawn of day 
faintly clouded with the vapour of dark- 
ness; His, way led through an open 
road,, beset. on either side with high- 
growing trees, for it was apart from the 
confines of the city. He walked at a 
prompt. and active pace, still singing 
the fragment of some broken tune to 
beguile him as he went, or conning over 
the prospects and advantages of the 
trade now he possessed it to himself. 
It was only at last that he became aware 
of the sound of footsteps approaching 
him, and their echo was neither so 
steady nor regular as his own. He 
halted. and possibly for the only time in 
his recollection, he turned him to the 
contemplation of the skies; and yonder 
the pale moon, and there the just awak- 
ing sun, half asleep in its own bright- 
ness, held possession of the heavens to- 
gether. Neither cloud nor shadow, no- 
thing bat the cold dew of mist divided 
them! The same step advanced upon 
him and he recognised it only too well. 
He would have hastened away, but only 
the straight road lay before him. 

«Goodnight. Good morning,” said 
the voice, as the person passed him. 

« Good, night, friend, and let's pass 
on,’ said Frankford, perceiving that the 
other paused and scrutinized him, im- 
peding his way. 

“It is you, and I thought so,” said 
Walter Frankford. ‘I wanted to speak 
to. you away from the haunts of my 
youth. I knew you would come this 
road and.am here to meet you. I have 
been, to, the church-yard to look on 
their. graves—poor creatures!” and a 
glimpse of the twilight showed that he 
was flushéd with drink, his speech im- 
perfect, his step unsteady. 

» And what have you to say ?” asked 
Frankford. “ Really, to see you stopping 
a person at this hour, we might suspect 
that you were durned footpad.” 

_ Far more improbable than to find 
any change) in, you,” said. Walter, and 
before, another word could be spoken, 
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he seized him by. the; collar and held 
him, fast... Frankford. saw plainly, that 
it was no time to struggle, and took the 
hint. regal 
* That I might breathe into you all 
the deep misery of my heart!’’ he whis- 
pered with painful energy ; “it might 
repay your infamy. I will be trifled 
with no longer, to live the beggar on 
your bounty. Leonard, you are a base 
— base villain.” 

“ I’m obliged to you,” said he, “Iam 
—I am a lucky fellow.” 

« You are the thief who best knows 
how to steal away the happiness of 
others,” he whispered, in the self-same 
concentred whisper as before. 

“Tam the man of the many,” said 
Frankford. “ But let—let me go, by 
h***, I'll not be stopped, Walter.” 

“ You,” groaned Walter, “ you com- 
mon thief and murderer! To break the 
heart will supply the place of poison ; 
to starve the body, it has done the work 
of the assassin’s knife ere now. Oh! 
Leonard—wretch—slave—friend of my 
boyhood—why compel me to detest 

ou !” 

i He released his hold as if scarcely 
aware of his previous acts of compul- 
sion, his voice became lost in its utter- 
ance, he tottered and staggered as if 
making an effort to go onward, but as 
he passed him Leonard Frankford turn- 
ed back. - 

« Walter, you—you beggar,” said 
he, coolly, ‘if ever you again interrupt 
me on the public highway, you shall 
repent it—answer for it as I am your 
brother.” 

«I—I despise you,” said Walter, 
staggering onward. “ Heart, soul, and 
mind ; man, I despise you !” 

« But you shall remember me,” said 
Frankford. “ Now, do you know me?” 
And turning towards him, he doubled 
his fist, compactly, firmly, with closely- 
knit knuckles and. straining strength, 
and just for a joke to pay him back the 
insult offered, he struck at him—seem- 
ingly at random, but with strict inten- 
tion. Walter Frankford reeled—tottered 
—and fell. « Now do you know me?’ 
he repeated. cui 

“I do, even in death,” said Walter, 
half raising himself, faintly from . the 
ground, raecstete 

« You may sleep by the way side for 
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once in your life,” muttered Frankford ; 
and without looking on his brother he 
departed. The heavens were at that 
moment beaming with the glorious 
dawn of morning ; and a bird which had 
flown astray to the city was heard to 
tune and trill his matin note. Their si- 
lence of some minutes, however, was 
soon passed away. 

“ Return, my brother, return,” cried 
the voice of Walter Frankford, hoarse 
with either rage or suffering, “ you de- 
stroyed the will—you sold his birthright 
—you broke her heart—you left our 
sister to die—oh, tell me you did not !” 
But an interval of silence ensued, fol- 
lowed by a cry—oh, heaven—such a 
cry! All torture, anguish, shame, deso- 
lation, was in its accents. 

Frankford turned not back, it was 
nothing but the cry of defeated malice 
and self-will. It sounded like the howl- 
ing and wailing of some tortured spirit; 
well, if soul-struck, let him bewail it as 
he would. Frankford hastened for- 
ward, arrived at his comfortable home, 
and slept soundly and well over that 
night’s revelry. 

On the following day, on the same 
road, on the self-same spot, his body, 
the body of Walter Frankford was 
found—he was dead. It was reported 
that he died of intoxication, the victim 
of debauched habits, of a fatal vice, 
from which neither the counsel nor 
protection of an excellent brother could 
save him—yes, and undoubtedly it was 
true, he had died thus. 

. That blow, the unimpassioned ges- 
ture of virtuous indignation, the pass- 
ing and powerless expression of scorn, 
nothing could have originated in it, it 
could have caused nothing. The jury 
hinted some casual violence or injury 
done to him ; there was some of 
blood overflowing the brain, but the 
verdictnamed it accidental death, and all 
was henceforth safe and as it should be. 

Yet, that blow, what did it augur 
of the past or intimate of the future? 
Such violence was only friendly— 
rough raillery ; and Walter was flushed 
with drink, heated with inebriation ; 
the stroke might have had some effect, 
but then only—only because of the 
vicious propensity in which he indulged, 
and it was, therefore, his own fault, 


[oourr mac. &e. 
nor did the reproach rest with any one ; 
yet, the world might well afford 
spare many of its community, but 
could ever match with Walter Frank- 
ford—then let him sleep in ad 

For Frankford himself, we will cease 
to explain further. He was never after 
extraordinarilyfortunate; nor was he ever 
more than ordinarily unfortunate. Since 
also it appears that he was always accus- 
tomed to receive the outward respect 
and consideration of others, it woul 
perhaps, have been too much to ex 
that he should himself undeceive them, 
or expose unnecessarily the remarkable, 
or common, and every-day traits of 
character that furnish forth the details 
of his history. 


“On the perusal of this man’s ac- 
tions,” remarks my good brother, of 
the Convent of Benedictines, to w 
these events had been submitted, “ on 
surveying his disposition and tempera- 
ment, one cannot help perceiving the 
entire self satisfaction, the more than 
ordinary selfishness, that influenced him 
in every passing event and thought of 
his life ; and we might be almost led 
to doubt the reality of his existence, 
but that his hand-writing testifies the 
truth, and indeed, by minutely search- 
ing into the differences and varieties of 
human conduct, more especially a 
those who inhabit great towns, 
thread the throng of an extensive city, 
it becomes sufficiently evident that t 
qualities of his character may be found 
to exist, in darker or lighter shades, in 
greater or less degree, according to the 
several conditions and habits of the 
individual. But if it be, to any extent, 
a common character, it is fit that com- 
mon observation should look to it, 
remark upon it, and fear it.” 

There are those who do not kill, 
who do not steal, do not die on the 
scaffold or at the gibbet, and they are 
esteemed innocent. There are argu- 
ments and inward debates of conscience 
that might be called together in vindi- 
cation of Leonard Frankford, nay, he 
might even find some able defenders 
among certain sects learned in the code 
of morals and philosophy ; but it would 
be, as if we were to dispute the differ- 
ence of comparison between the des- 
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tructive ravages of the wild beast, 
and the sure and sharpened sting of 
the coiled snake ; in the one it is open 
warfare, in the other the poison works 
surely and unseen; the consequences 


Fre 
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ford, I do ‘avow him to be “THe MAN 

OF MANY SINS.” © f senorteter Dome 
And {—I—the Abbe Montelle, on 

ing this, have doubted the Phar tie 

absolution of the priesi in such like’ 

case. ast shall lodedeantl: who cleanse 


2 and the end are inevitable andthe same: 

be death is the two-fold conclusion. Be- from impurity—who pardon ? The self- 

t lieve it ; the avowed assassin and the isk are the meanest of God's creation, 

Ct close: and covert murderer of the mind _ the pathway of the Romish church may 
s are of one genus, the breed of one be strewed with gold, but these are the 
i species only. I say nomore,but paus- thorns that encumber the footsteps of wise 
" ing upon the deeds of Leonard Frank- men who stray therein. 

. ; 

1 

i 
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‘WOMAN'S LOVE. 


Dear woman's love is a power above 
A moon-struck, mortal guessing ; 
"Tis a burning curse, or something worse, 
As Or ’tis a boundless blessing : 
It creeps o’er the heart, and bids care depart, 
ly And leaves it to joy and gladness, 
her eel | And laughs to scorn the sorrows worn 
On the wrinkling brow of sadness. 
It is as rain o’er the desert plain 
In manhood’s fiery breast, 
It is the flame consumes the tame 
E’en to their own unrest ; 
It whirls in the soul like the fires that roll, 
When fanatics run loose ; 
It.is.as mild as a sleeping child, 
Dull as a dreaming goose. 
It is as mild as power o’erguiled, 
; Fierce as an untamed steed, 
ato? It scorns the rein, tillall is vain, 
Ay i And then it mourns the deed : 
siv893 It is the charm for every harm 
fn yb That falls upon mankind ; 
ioe oto It is the goal of the thirsting soul 
: The vision of the blind. 
_ It was the nurse of nature’s curse, 
The mother of pain and sin, 
Its oo uile and witching smile 
+; ht e’en a seraph win : 
Tis sp 
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otimeteait = roned in bliss with a sceptre kiss, wy D 
so)... And curtain’d with delight, anit 
. ar _ |... ),Whence decrees are hurl’ ‘do! o’er the untaught world me 
vl Of the beautiful and bright. B. BB. 
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THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GLEIM. 


Pluck the rose while yet it glows, 
The morrow’s not to-day ; 

Let not an hour escape our power, 
Time flies fast away. 


Industry and pleasure are 
The moment cares of life ; 
Wheresoe’er thy morrow dawns, 
With it peace or strife : 


A virtuous action by delay 


’ ‘ Socal Hare 
The morrow ’s not to-day ; | sonnei 


Let not an hour escape our power, q yuiseollen 
Time flies fast away. . 
nies Sed 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURT sa oa Ps : 


My Dear Si1r,—I have perused the Libri, Professor of the ~ 
letter directed to me in the last number of France, and Member | ot 
of your periodical. Permit me to ob- tute. a a 
serve, that the positions I have taken I trust you will have p ce 
are not affected by its contents; but I my observations relate ex 
fear that the discussion of the validity Italy (without any reference, | 
of my assertions, and the correctness of indirect, to England) ; that w 

our interpretations, would extend toa and _ her history I profess to, 
th exceeding all convenient limits. quainted ; and that I always spe: 

1 therelore beg to refer you to a particular reference to Facts, the 
; Course of Literature,” which I am. uences from roe ilbaricie 
about to publish, and in which you will _ evident. (side yaa 
find a detailed answer to all your ob- You will oblige me by inserting 
jections. It is with regret, however, letter; and I beg you Rear 
that I admit my inability to bring for- with much pleasure. I subseri 
ward pays of. novelty, since these ob- Your servant an 
jections h aye frequently been replied 
to, and even alt i Ph the iduesie Bape Mar 28% dow tauer SE 
gleviviniish 1 i nom esgeq wot savdd gi 2. 
Inodiont ted) mora lvat) boabds uF mirw oft Wo to to 

Ges Por 


| Repentance oft has given ; a 

é Active live, I counsel give, 1 
All who’d rest in heaven. tarda seg) 
4 inet 
Pluck the rose whilst it blows, piers St 
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HISTORICAL, ANECDOTICAL, AND LITERARY OUTLINE 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL WRITERS OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE ORIGLN OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 


BY ACHILLES ALBITES, B.A. axp B.L., 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS, 


Member of the Historical Institute of France, &e.; Author of Les Sidcles,’’ an Introduction 
to General History, &c. Professor of the French Language and Literature. 


“ La Littérature est l’expression de la société.””—M™* pz Start. 


The French language is now more thors of the first order will be the only 
extensively studied thanever. One of objects of our care, and none but these 
the chief causes of its spreading uni- can find a plac? in a sort of Hisrori- 
versality in the past and present ages cat Panorama of French Literature. 
may be ascribed to the long series of 89, Wimpole-street. 


remarkable works which the Literature May, 25, 1839 
of France displays. The author of the 
following pages has, therefore, thought CONTENTS. 


that some utility could be derived from Period I.—.From the origin of the French 
sketching a bird’s eye view, which language to the thirteenth century. , 
will be to the works of French Litera- Period II.—From the thirteenth to the six- 


j teenth century. 
ture what a general Map of the World Porlod J11.—Sixtesnth sontery. 


é is to those of each particular country— Period 1V.—Seventeenth centary. 

a synoptical view of the ensemble, ser- Period V.—Eighteenth century. 

i ving as an introduction to a more com- Period VI.—Nineteenth century. 

y plete knowledge of the parts of which PERIOD I. 

. it is composed, From the origin of the French Language 
The History of French Literature! to the Thirteenth century. 


“2the {subject is vast ; however, how How has the French Language ari- 
‘Will it ‘be ‘possible to have it contained sen in the world? Whence the origin 
in a very limited space ? of its Literature ? ee 

“By following the method of the pain- In order to answer these questions, 
“ter, who, when wishing to have an it is necessary to mention the events of 
Bi ech landscape represented on a an early period. * 

(sm I eahvass, ascends the summit of a The districts watered by the Seine, 
“tountain,—thence he gazes on an im- the Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone, 
“ménsé Séene which he is, however, able _ had in primitive times been peopled as 
desta the narrow compass of a most of the other countries of Europe, 
\cdmera-obseura. It is true, many ob- by the Celte or Gauls, who came from 
jects, which in the plain he could have the east, and by the Kymrys, another 
‘perceived, will be overlooked : the Celtic tribe, which introduced amon 


See ee 


ses 


; shrub-s, thé hunible huts, the minor themthe Druidicreligion. Subsequent 

“streams will not appear, but the lofty _ ly, in spite of her valour, Gaul could, no 
oaks, the majestic rivers, the stately more then the rest of Europe, 

i towers will still’remain in his view. the all absorbing power of Rome. Fi 

v _ It must not, therefore, be expected years before the Christian era, the vic- 

i that in these few pages mention will torious sword of Cesar definitively 

w be made of all the writers. Au- subdued Gaul. From that moment 
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she became Roman, in her institutions, 
manners, and language ; so much so, 
that she Ti Bed the Empire with 
many of those authors who gave some 
lustre to the decline of Latin literature. 
Among others we may quote the names 
of Petronius, Trogus Pompeius, Auso- 
nius, and Eutropius. . 

But in the fifth century, Rome was 
no longer the queen of the world! The 
empire was invaded on all sides; Gaul 
fell a prey to the Franks, a Germanic 
tribe, and sunk, as almost every other 
country, into the deepest ignorance. 
The Latin language, though still par- 
tially preserved in monasteries, rapidly 
declined every where else and was 
transformed into a sort of jargon, 
which, on account of its principal 
source was called Lancur RoMANE, 
or Romance, the constituent elements 
of which were, Istly, the old Gaulish ; 
Qndly, the Latin language clipped and 
disfigured ; and 3rdly, a sprinkling of 
the Teutonic introduced by the Frank- 
ish conquerors. 

In the eighth century their greatest 
prince, Charlemagne, endeavoured by 
the aid of the learned Alewin, deacon of 
York, to revive in Gaul a taste for lite- 
rature ; it was in vain: this restoration 
was as perishable as that of the Western 
empire. After the death of the great 
emperor, all was again involved in 
darkness. 

In the meanwhile, the vernacular 
language, the ‘‘ Roman” continued to 


receive modifications, and towards the 


end of the tenth century it was already 
divided into two dialects ; that of the 
south of France or ‘“ Langue d’Oc,” and 
that of the north, or “ Langue d’Oil ;” 
thus named from their respective modes 
of affirmation. The language of Italy 
was in the same manner distinguished 
by the name of “ Lingua del Si.” 


« J] bel paese 18 dove’l si suona,” 


says, Dante. 

The “ Langue d’oc” or “ Provencale,” 
which had preserved greater analogy 
with the Latin, was harmonious, sono- 
rous, and cultivated by the poets of 
love, the bards of the“ aie-science,” 
the troubadours. The “ Langue d’oil, 
d’oui,” or wallon romance, spoken to 
the north of the Loire (the separation of 
the two dialects), had departed more 
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widely from its italic origin, ‘and 
more powerfully ‘the contact of ‘the 
Germans, Normans, and other barba- 
rians. If the troubadours were the 
poets who sang forth the feelings of the 
heart, the Trouvéres, the rhymers of 
the “ Langue d’oil,” had for their por- 
tion wit, satire, “ gausserie,” and ‘with 
alla great deal of naiveté. These were 
the qualities of the old Gaulish charac- 
ter; but the warlike element of the 
north was likewise manifested in the 
«Langue doil.” This warlike spirit 
was embodied in enormous chivalric 
poems, called “ Chanson de Gestes,’ or 
« Romans des Douze Pairs,” because 
the Peers of Charlemagne are their 
principal heroes ; so also in the « Ro- 
mans de la Table Ronde,” the actors of 
which are King Arthur of Wales and 
his knights. 

With which of the two dialects is 
victory to remain ? With the northern 
or the southern ? ; 

With the “ Langue d’oil”—for in the 
north dwell the conquering race, cased 
in the best cuirasses and most expert in 
wielding the sword—and the reason: f 
the strong (in the world of facts) is al 
ways the best ; as Lafontaine says: at least 
«La raison du plus fort est toujours Ja meil- 

leure !” 4 

The ruin of the Proyengal langnage 
was then consummated by the cruel war 
waged by the northern lords against the 
unhappy Albigenses. The southern 
province, Languedoc (called so on ac- 
count of the language there spoken), 
was filled with ruin and) slaughter. 
These disasters covered the lyre of ba 
troubadours with a mourning veil and 
silenced it for ever ! & al 

The “langue d’Oc” is van uished 
and becomes a mere jargon, a gibberish ; 
the “ langue d’Oil, oui,’ “is triumphant 
and finally becomes the “ Langue Fran- 


caise !”” ‘ 
“ Habent sua fata!” eh. 
Another event greatly contributed 
to the success of the French language. — 
William the Conqueror had carried it 
with his sword to England, The cry'ot 
battle of his army at Hastings” was 


fi 


-« Notre Dame! Dieu aide! Dieu aide!” 


William ordered that the French lan- 
guage should be the official” 

of business ; he even commanded* that 
in schools children should leat first — 
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the French, the Latin afterwards, pro- 
vided they had time for it. , 

_ No wonder then that some of the first 
literary monuments of the French lan- 
guage had England for their cradle. 

Inthetwelfth century, Roser Wacg, 
the author of the an du Rou, 
a poem celebrating the exploits of 
Norman chiefs, thus begins a narrative 
of the battle of Hastings.’ He says 
that. Taillefer, a minstrel, went before 
the warriors, singing warlike songs :— 

“ Taillefer qui molt bien cantoit 
Sur un ceval qui tost aloit 
Divant ax s’en allait cantant 
De Carlemaine et de Rolant.’’* 

In these antique lines the French 
language may be easily recognised. 

PERIOD I. 
From the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth 
Century. 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

In this age Guittaume pe Lorrrs 
composed Le Roman de la Rose, a tedious 
and enormous allegorical poem which 
enjoyed in France a great celebrity. 

t seems that the victorious “ langue 
d’oni” had already acquired in Europe 
some reputation, for, BruNerro La- 
TINI, the master of Dante—the father 
of Italian poetry, wrote in French his 
Petit Trésor which is a sort of little 
encyclopedia of the learning of that 
age. He thus gives his reasons for 
having written in the French tongue: 
“Et se aucun demandoit pour quoy 
¢’est livre est escript en Romans selon 
le parler de France, pour ce que nous 
sommes Ytaliens, je diroie que ce est 
pour deux raisons :—]’une que nous 
sommes en France ;—l'autre pour ce 
la parleure est plus délitable et plus 
commune a touz langages.” t 

_ FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

JornvitLe, who died very old in the 
fourteenth century, was, both in lan- 
guage and style, very superior to his 

redecessor VILLEHARDOUIN, the his- 

rian of La Conquéte de Constantinople 


* Taillefer, who sang very well, mounted upon 
a horse which trudged on merrily, went singing 
in advance, of Charlemagne and Roland. 

+ If any one asked why this book was written 
in Roman, according to the mode of speaking in 
France, I myself being Italian, I would give two 
-reasons; one that I am nowin France ; the other, 

_ because that tongue is more delectable, and more 
common than every other language. 
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by the crusaders. He wrote with a 
charming simplicity La Vie de St. 
Louis, his king and friend, whom he 
had accompanied to the Holy Land. 
“Grans persécucions et miseres,” says 
he, “le bon roy Saint Loys et tous 
nous avons souffertes et endurées oul- 
tremer.” * 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Froissart, who, by the date of his 
death, belongs to this period, had wan- 
dered, “ en chevauchant,” (horseback) 
the highways and by-ways, less to 
meet with chivalric adventures, as the 
“‘ingenioso hidalgo de Ja Mancha,” 
than to hunt after talkative “ anciens 
chevaliers, écuyers et héraults d’armes,” 
for he wanted to fill his romantic and 
animated Chroniques de France, d’ An- 
gleterre, d’ Ecosse et de Bretagne. Frois- 
sart, who has received from Sir Walter 
Scott the honour of being called his 
master, was not only an interestin 
chronicler, he was also a poet, ie 
perhaps a better one than Aratn 
Cuartrer, who was however deemed 
the most talented but also, as a draw- 
back, the most ugly man of his time. 
Nevertheless, on a certain occasion, he 
received a pretty pledge of esteem. 
One day, when Alain Chartier had 
fallen asleep upon a chair in the hall of 
the royal palace, the beautiful Mar- 
guerite of Scotland,+ wife of the dau- 
phin who afterwards reigned as Louis 
XI., passed by chance through the 
hall. Seeing Alain asleep, the princess 
approached gently and kissed him. 
As the surrounding courtiers were as- 
tonished at this “faveur,” Marguerite 
immediately said: “Je n’ai donné 
un baiser 4 ‘homme, mais & la bouche 
dont sont issus tant d’excellens propos, 
matiéres graves et paroles élégantes.”’} 
Notwithstanding this flattering opinion, 
the true poet of the fifteenth century 
was Cuaries, Duke oF ORLEANS, 
who, taken prisoner at the battle of 
Agincourt,remained in England twenty- 
five years. The charms of poetry re- 


* Great persecutions and sufferings ‘good 
King St. Louis and all of us have endured be- 
yond the seas. t 

+ See this Portrait and Memoir. | , 

+ I have not bestowed a kiss upon the. » 
but on that mouth from which have proceeded 
so many excellent propositions, grave subjects, 
and elegant sayings. WW OVO SLY 
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lieved the weariness of his exile. Thus 
he sang the renewal of nature, spring : 

«« Le temps a laissié son mantean 

De vent, de froidure et de pluye, 

Et s’est vestu de broderye 

De soleil luisant, cler et beau. 

Il n’y a beste, ne oiseau 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante ou cryie: 

Le temps a laissi¢é son manteau 

De vent, de froidure et de pluye.”* 

PERIOD IIT. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

This opens with the politician and 
historian, Parn1pre pe Comrnes, whose 
Mémoires on the events of the reign of 
Louis XI. were so available to the ma- 
gician of Abbotsford when his wand 
produced the charming Quentin Dur- 
ward, 

In poetry, Manor, patronised by 
Francis I., “‘ Le pére des lettres,” him- 
self a poet, continued to rhyme in the 
tone of his predecessors, but there may 
be perceived in his verses a somewhat 
more refined degree of elegance, and 
well he deserved the praise of Boileau : 

“«Imitez de Marot I’élégant badinage.” 

There is something more than play- 
fulness, more than badinage in Pea: 
cois Rasevais. In his life,inhis works, 

the highest mirth and even buffoonery 
is found. He began life as a novice in 
a convent, but he played so many tricks 
on the poor monks that his back smar- 
ted, and he was at length obliged to 
leave the monastery. 

One day he was at Lyons anxiously 
wishing to return to Paris, but he had 
not even a penny. How then was he to 
travel? He went to his room, took 
some ashes from the grete and enclosed 
them in three papers on which he wrote: 
“Poison pour le roi, poison pour la 
reine, poison pour le dauphin.” He left 
these parcels on the table and went out. 

The innkeeper sees them—is alarmed ; 
immediately the guards seize Rabelais 
—force him into a carriage and take 
him with all speed under an escort to 
Paris. There it was found that the 
horrible conspiracy was only a strata- 
gem of Messire Francois to travel cheap. 


* The season has put aside his vesture of 
wind, of cold and rain, and clad himself with 
the embroidery of a clear, fine, and brilliant 
sun.’ There is neither beast nor bird but in the 
utféranice of his feelings seems to say: the season 
pe laid aside his yesture of wind, of cold, and 

n. 


His Vie inestimable di’ grand’ GaP 
gantua who sucked so much “Mi ar 
“ qui, a peine né,” says Rabelais, * bis? 
moyt achacun de ses repas le laict 2 
quatre mille six cents vaches,”* is* 
book full of oddities, wit, licen, ex 
alted reason, incredible follies, datknéss ” 
and light. Hear the judgment of Ia="" 
bruyére: “Ou Rabelais est .mauvaiss ~ 
il passe bien au dela du pire; ow ihest 
bon, il va jusqu’a l’exquis et Vexcel+ 
lent.”’+ oT es 1OGY 

Monrarene possessed a thind “of & 
more equal temperament. It’ has 2 
said of his admirable Essays that they ** 
deserve to be “ Le bréviaire des hort? 
nétes gens.” In this ‘livre de bonne 
foy,” Montaigne portrays his own heart. 
What a calm cheerfulness! How much 


w 
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que j’ai vescu.”f : 
In respect to language, Montai 
and also Amyor, the graceful transla’ 
of Plutarch and Longus, may be’ ¢ 
sidered as the last representatives | 
the old naiveté of Gaul. Ronsarp Who" 
lived in the most enthusiastic period of ~ 
the revival of classic literature; Ron- _ 


combinations of words and inversions, 
to the classical tongues of antiquity, ia 
“Mais sa muse, en Francais, parlant Gree... 
et Latin” 119K ood 
his hard-labouring muse . did.) not, § 
long find imitators. Although the ate .. 
tempt of Ronsard at: thus violently 
changing the forms of the French, 
guage was without result, it mast how-) 4 
ever be acknowledged that the prince 
of poets. and the poet, of. princes, as. 
they called him, had talents not; defi- 
cient in grandeur. iis‘up olldiia Bo 
Besides the poems of Ronsard’ con+ 


* Who no sooner than he was born, drank! at 
each repast the milk of 4600 cows. 2f81 veka 
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soled the unfortunate Mary Stuart,* 
recalling to her heart France and her 


ha days! 

Who ai not heard the touchin 
lines she traced on board the ve 
which was conveying her to Scotland, 
at the moment that the shores of France 
disappeared from her eyes! 


«« Adieu! plaisant pays de France, 

O ma patrie 

La plus cherie, 

Qui as nourrima jeune enfance! = 

Adieu! France, adieu mes beaux jouris. 

There are tears in this adieu, and as 
it were—a vague presentiment of Fo- 
theringay! 

PERIOD IV. 
Seventeenth Century. 

The French | e in passing 
through the hands of Jomville, Marat, 
and Montaigne, became by degrees 
more pure, more perfect. Its infancy 
is followed by youth, adolescence ; and 
now being arrived at the seventeenth 
century it has reached maturity, and 
Malherbe, that severe tyrant of words 
and syllables, is the poet from whose 
hands it receives the robe of manhood. 

Listen how Boileau describes this 
memorable literary epoch :— 


« Enfin Malherbe vint, et le premier en 
France, 
Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence. 
Les stances, avec grace apprirent a tomber 
Et le vers sur le vers n’ osa plus enjamber. 
‘Tout reconnut ses lois, et ce guide fidéle 
Aux auteurs de ce temps sert encore de 
modéle.”’*> 
In order to appreciate the correct- 
ness of Boileau’s judgment here are 
some stanzas which Malherbe addressed 
to Du Perrier, mourning the loss of his 
daughter :— 


“Mais elle était du monde, ou les plus 
belles choses 

Ont le pire destin ; 

Et, rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses : 
L’espace d’un matin. 

La mort ades rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles, 
On a beau la prier, 

La cruelle qu’elle est se bouche les oreilles, 
Et nous laisse crier. 


* This Portrait and Memoir will be found, 
May, 1834. 

t At length Malherbe came, the first in 
France who poured forth harmonious verse ; all 
recognised his laws. 
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Le pauyre en sa cabane, ow le ch le 
P 21 10 229flI89 Ww ans, v9 


couvre 
Est sujet a ses lois ; us é 
Et la garde, qui’ veille aux barriéres. da 
Louvre d 
N’en défend pas'nos rois.””* 


Malherbe, the reformer of French 
literature, died two years after the Eng- 
lish reformer of science, the author. of 
the Novum Organum, the great Bacon. 
About the same time Descartes, whose 
starting point was his Discours sur la 
Méthode pour bien conduire sa raison et 
chercher la vérité dans la science, Des- 
cartes was the author in France of a 
scientific revolution analogous to that 
of the illustrious chancellor of Eliza- 
beth. It can be said that both of them 
dethroned the “ ipse dixit” of the scho- 
lastics, and introduced as well in meta- 
physics as in natural philosophy the 
principle that Luther had already en- 
forced in theology —the great principle 
of free examination. 

In the chronological, as in the analo- 
gical order, there now appears another 
amazing genius, Braise Pascau who, 
yet a child, dived deeply into mathe- 
matics by the strength of his own un- 


Dine 


aided thought; who discovered the. 


weight of the air, and gave in the 
Lettres Provinciales, written against the 
Jesuits, the model of the most spirited 
French prose and the most triumphant 
logic. He was scarcely thirty-one when 
one day his carriage having been nearly 
overturned -into the Seine near the 
bridge of Neuilly, the great thinker 
considered this event as a warning from 
GOD, and from that time he always fan- 
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cied himself on the brink of a preci- | 


pice. He soon after died. On being 
opened the stomach and the liver were 
found dried, and the brains were almost 
of a solid consistence. . 

* Qu’ est ce que l’homme dans la 
nature?” asks 
“Un néant a I égard de I infini.” 


What a train of meditation is opened 


* But she was of the world, where the prettiest d 


things meet with the hardest destiny; and being a 


rose, she has lived the time that roses live—a day. ~ 


Death has rigours exceeding every other: it is 
in vain to pray. 
ears and lets us ery. 


The poor in his hut is subject to her laws, and ,. 
the guard at the palace-gate cannot save kings 


from her. : 


ascal in his Pensées. . 


Cruel as she is, she shuts her, 
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by the following reflection: Man is 
only a reed, the weakest of nature, but 
itis a reed that thinks! L’homme 
n’est qu’ un roseau, le plus faible de la 
nature; mais c'est un roseau pensant. 
Il ne faut pas que |’ univers entier 
s’arme pour l’écraser. Une vapeur, une 
goutte d’eau suffit pour le tuer. Mais 
quand l’'univers Il’écraserait, l’homme 
serait encore plus noble que ce qui le 
tue, parcequ ‘il sait qu’il meurt; et 
lavantage que l’univers a sur lui, l’uni- 
vers n’en sait rien. Ainsi toute notre 
dignité consiste dans la pensée. C’est 
de la qu'il faut nous relever, non de 
l’espace et de la durée.” 

Six years had elapsed since Shak- 
speare and Cervantes, kings of the 
drama and romance, had departed, 
when in Paris, in a house of the Rue St. 
Honoré, near la Halle, was born their 
brother genius, the immortal MouteRe. 
It was in 1622. Since the mysteries, 
the moralities, the sotties, strange dra- 
mas of the middle ages had ceased to be 
performed, France bad had nothing 
remarkable on the stage. In the seven- 
teenth century Moliére came and pre- 
sented his country with true comedy ; 
Corneille had already bestowed on it 
tragedy. Like Shakspeare, Molitre 
was both an actor and an author. His 
first important step in the career was 
the comedy of the Précicuses ridicules, 
in which, according to the precept of 
Horace, “ Castigat ridendo mores.” 
This aim he attained, for the mania of 
affected wit which at that time infected 
the society of Paris disappeared under 
Moliére’s lash. L’Ecole des Maris 
showed in the education of women the 
superiority of reason and mildness over 
severity and ignorance. In the Ma- 
riage Forcé Moliere exposes old Sgana- 
relli who marries a woman greatly 
younger than himself. Who could be- 
lieve that, two years before, the author 
himself had fallen into a similar error! 
At the age of fifty he had married 
the young Madlle. Amande, who was 
scarcely seventeen! Yet if she had but 
appreciated her elevated position !—the 
wife of such a great man! But no, 
far from it, she rendered him very un- 
happy: Yet he never could cease to love 

er. 


_ His two masterpieces of high co- 
medy are Le Misanthrope : 
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Qui veut qu’ ou soit sincére eb. quigen 
homme d’ honneur it iene 
On ne lache aueun mot qui ne partedu coour-* 

The other comedy is . Tartufe, sin 
which Moliére launched. terrible blows 
against hypocrisy... The representation » 
of this admirable play met with many 
obstacles, but they were all removed, by 
the high patronage with which Louis 
XIV. honoured Moliére and himself. 

Le Médecin Malgré lui is. indeed a 
most amusing farce. He imitated from 
Plautus Amphytrion and L? Avare,, but 
with what a ekilful hand! Although 
Molitre knew so well how to repr 
the character of I’avare; he Pimeelf 
was very far from being a miser, In- 
different health obliged him to observe 
a very strict diet, yet did not prevent 
him from treating his friends with, a 
munificence unlike that of Harpagen, 
One day Chapelle, a school-fellow, ar- 
rives at Auteuil with some bons vivans, 
“We are coming to dine with you,” 
cried Chapelle, as soon as he. percei 
him. ‘ You are welcome,” said 
liére. He had a good dinner. pre- 
pared, and prayed Chapelle to do the 
honours of his house, for, as to himself, — 
feeling unwell, he retired after having 
merely taken a cup of antes The, ,be- 
ginning of the dinner only was merry ; 
but nea the dessert "he libations 
(not of milk) succeeded.,each .other\in 
great number, and soon the reason,of 
the guests began “a battre la, cam- 
pagne.” At first it was a tumultuous 
medley of follies; but one grave word 
having by chance there found its way, 
the jolly fellows seize upon it, and 
behold ! the conversation takes a serious 
strain. Life! what is life! what asad 
thing is life!“ Away with life! ,Gen- 
tlemen, a luminous idea strikes’ me,” 
cried one of the, guests, ‘ we all agree 
that life is a stupid thing; why do we 
not rid ourselves of it? . What if we 
were to go to the river and drown our- 
selves! Would it not be wonderfully 
glorious?” ‘ 

« Bravo! bravo! approved !” ‘ex- 
claimed all, “let us go and drown our- 
selves!” They tumultuously vacate 
the dining-room and hasten to the river. 
The noise attracted a few inhabitants 
of the village ; they made, an attempt 
to prevent them from executing their 

* Who would have every one PHOT 
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‘project ; the champagne drinkers be- 
come furious ; they draw their swords 
and begin to pursue, but not with the 
firmest steps, their good-hearted would- 
be deliverers, who fly and take refuge 
in Moliére’s house. The tremendous 
noise awakes him; he gets up. Cha- 
pelle and his companions arrive in- 
censed with fury, and crying —“ Seélé- 
rats, coquins, pendards, impertinents ! 
—to prevent gentlemen from drowning 
themselves!” Molitre, who perceives 
that the wine is still acting on them 
with all its strength, severely scolds the 
peasants and orders them to retire. 
Then addressing his guests—“ You 
want to drown yourselves, gentlemen, 
egad! you are right; itis a very good 
idea. I have, however, greatly to com- 
plain of you—I thought you were bet- 
ter friends. What! you nobly resolve 
to give up the game, and you go away 
without me! Ah! it is very wrong!” 

“ He is right,” vociferated our drun- 
kards; “but let us repair our fault, let us 
go, Moliére, and drown ourselves toge- 
ther.” 

«Certainly, let us be off tothe river.” 

** But, my friends, a reflection strikes 
me; is this a suitable hour for so fine 
and glorious an action? To-morrow, 
in Paris, they would say that we have 
chosen night from motives of timidity : 
they would perhaps say that it was a 
resolution of people who had just left 
the table. ill it not be much better, 
in order to have all the fame we de- 
serve, to drown ourselves to-morrow 
morning in sober earnest, and in broad 
day-light?. Our glory will then be 
immortal !’” 

“Why, he is right!—he is always 
right, ce diable de Moliére !” 

““ Now, my comrades, go to bed; 
to-morrow the great feat.” 

“ Yes, To-morrow— To-morrow.” 

Next morning, at ten o'clock, the 
breakfast’ bell was heard. The boon 
companions were awakened from a very 
sound sleep. The fumes of the wine had 
subsided, and they felt themselves more 
disposed to eat a he breakfast than 
to take their last bath in the Seine. 

The reader will pardon this digression, 
in as much as it serves to characterize 
the life and the mind of Moliére. 

«“ Le Bourgeois gentilhomme,” soon 
followed “ L’avare.” How droll is 
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Monsieur Jourdain, who takes into his 
head to play the marquis! and is so 
glorious to have learned that “ Nicole 
apporte moi mes pantoufles” is prose. 
Though the piece is full of merriment 
the king, who witnessed the first repre- 
sentation, having at the time his mind 
occupied with state affairs, remained 
serious. Such being the case, the 
courtiers would not laugh at all, and 
even found the comedy sorry and a 
At the second representation Louis 
XIV. said to Moliére, «Vous n’avez 
encore rien fait qui m’ait tant diverti, 
et votre piece est excellente.”* Imme- 
diately the echoes of the court of Ver- 
sailles repeated “excellente! excellente! 
excellente !” 

Good sense predominates in the 
«* Femmes Savantes,” and is the great- 
est charm of the piece. How — 
is the grammatical irritation of the pe- 
dantic ladies, Philaminte and Belise, 
against the poor servant Martine, the 
simple girl who only speaks as people 
speak in her village! 

Martine. 

Mon Dieu! je n’avons pas étugué comme 


vous, 
Et je parlons tout droit comme on parle 
cheux nous. 
PHILAMINTE. 
Ah! peut-on y tenir ! 
BELtsz. 
Quel solécisme horrible ! 
PuILAMINTE, : 
En voili pour tuer une oreille sensible. 
BELIsE. 
Ton esprit, je V’avoue, est bien matériel. 

Je n’est qu'un singulier, avons est pluriel ; 
Veux-tu toute ta vie offenser la grammaire ? 
Martine. 

Qui parle d’ offenser grand—mére ni grand— 
pére? 
PHILAMINTE. 
O Ciel! 
BeEtisg. ; 
Grammaire est prise 4 contre sens pa toi,, 
Et je t’ai dije dit da ou vient le mot 
Martine. 
Ma foi! r 
Qu’il vienne de Chaillot, d’ Auteuil ou de 
. Pontoise, 
Cela ne me fait rien. 
Be.isz. 
Quelle ame villageoise ! _ 


La grammmaire, du verbe et du nominatif, 


* You have not yet done anything which has 
given me so much pleasure ; your piece is excel- 
lent, 
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Comme de 1’ adjectif avec le substantif 
Nous enseigne les lois, 
Martine. 
J’ai, Madame a yous dire 
Que je ne connais point ces gens-la, 
PHILAMINTE. 
Quel martyre ! 


The “ Malade imaginaire,” is the last 
play of Moliére. Argan, by dint of 
taking physic, delights so much in me- 
dicine (the author himself did not at 
all 2 that he finally becomes a member 

e corporation of physicians.. The 
burlesque ceremony of his reception is 
the last scene. Although Moliére felt 
himself in very bad health, he persisted 
in his wish to perform, in order not to 
cause loss to the comedians. He acted 
the part of Le Malade, who is made a 
doctor. In the moment when to the 
ludicrous Macaronic latin questions of 
the president, Moliere, the Bachelor, 
was answering “ Juro,” he was seized 
with convulsion. They carried him 
home ; one hour afterwards, he was no 
more. 

Louis XIV. said one day to Boileau, 
* Which is the writer who most illus- 
trates my reign ?” 

“ Sire, c’est Moliére.” 

This opinion of the legislator of 
French Parnassus is at least some jus- 
tification for having so long dwelt on 
Molitre. “ L’ Académie Frangaise ” not 
giving way to established prejudices 

id not admit this illustrious man 
among their members because he was a 
comedian ; but after his death his me- 
mory received a brilliant reparation. 
His bust was inaugurated in the most 
conspicuous place of the Hall where the 
Academy held their sittings ; and this 
inscription was written under it : “ Rien 
ne manque 8 sa gloire, il manquait 4 la 
nétre.”’* 

Pierre Corneiive, the father of 
French tragedy, was born alittle before 
Moliere, and died after him. The hero 
of the celebrated Spanish ballads, the 
Cid, was the subject of his chef-d’euvre. 
This tragedy excited general enthusi- 
asm; so much so, that “Cela est beau 
comme le Cid,” became a standing sen- 
tence of’encomium. Cardinal de Ri- 
chélieu; while crushing the French aris- 


“Rag, mening 


to his. glory—he was 
wanting to oursife{ yA bin dell 


tocracy, amused himself «with:the: ine!) 
nocent mania:of compdsing «wretched I’ 
tragedies,—Richelieu was jealousofithe!l) 
success of the Cid, and \ordereds:the 
«« Académie Francaise,” which hé had 
founded, to write a critique on) Cory» 
neille’s drama; but it was m vainssot 
‘« En vain contre le lid un ministre se ligaeo"! 
Tout Paris, pour Chimine a les yeuxde Rol” 
rigue.”” weCOTLTOD & 
After the Cid, appeared the, Horaces.. 
The Roman father is informed,that, his; 
son has fled, and they try. to justify« 
him. Julia tells him— ia # QO 
“ Que vouliez vous qu’il fit contre trois?” °F 
“ Qu’il mourtt!?* 4 
exclaims the magnanimous old® tian.’ 
With such “ traits” are inters ia 
Cinna, Polyeucte, Rodrogune; they drew” 
tears from the eyes of the t Condé.’ 
If Lucan was the favourite author 6f 
Corneille, Racine’s was Virgil, whose ~ 
sweetness he reproduced in his verses.” 
Andromaque, who would save her son 
Astyanax—Andromaque which Naj ol 
leon on the rock of St. Helena; remem="! 
bering his own distant son, called’ ‘the’! 
tragedy for fathers (“la piéee™ ne 
peres”’), is written altogether in a Vite!’ 
gilian style. It has never been ’ d 
appreciated in Paris than in the —— ; 
time, when a young actress’ full of ta 
lent, Madlle Rachel; knows howto! 
bring all its beauties in relief.) "0" M 
What shall be said of Brildiiiicus)'” 
“la piéce des connoissetirs,” ‘of * Hie 
genie, “la tragédie des 'tragédies)”  ae-” 
cording to Voltaire? Of ‘Athalie, the 
finest work of Racine,’ according “to 
Boileau? It is only'necessa¥y''to fol” 
low the advice of Voltaire, and ’wi 
at the end of each page—“ Beau, p yds 
thetique, harmonieux,” admirable, “ha 
lime ! See 
Here, perhaps, objection may be made” 
to the unmeasured use of high-flowm ~ 
terms of praise, as if incense were'con= || 
tinually burnt ; but) this: essay“ having 
for its object the statues of the ener 
men of French literature, how,,other- 
wise can it be? inod noe. sb 
In a few words shall be companed,|.. 
the characters of the two great. tragi¢e 
authors: Corneille had an heroic, Racine’ + 
a tender heart; the one shows men as _ 


© What,” says Julia, iy would that,heshould - 
do against three ?—Die!”,,.... y-sboms wo? pNitA8g» . 
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they ought'to-be, the other asithey are,’ 
The: 'former «is the French: Sophocles, | 


the latter Euripides. 

The! poetical talent of ‘le Molitre 
dela Fable,’ Jean La ronrarne, de- 
veloped itself rather late; it was on 
hearing an ode-of Malherbe. He then 
began to study with ardour, at first, 
Malherbe, Marat, Rabelais. A friend, 
a connoisseur, having told him that 
nothing good could be produced in li- 
terature without a knowledge of the 
aricients, he set ‘himself to work Dur- 
ing a short journey, the coach stop- 
ped for dinner. While it was being 
prepared, Lafontaine draws from his 
pocket ayvolume of Livy ; he begins to 
read, is interested, goes on, and at last re- 
members the dinner,—just time enough 
to pay for it, and he mounts the dili- 
gence—to digest Livy. This is but one, 
and a little one, of the numerous men- 
tal. absences of “Le Bon Homme.” 
From Chiteau-Thierry, his native place, 
he was taken to Paris, where he com- 
posed his delightful fables, so natural, 
that they appear as if they were spon- 
taneous productions. It was for this, 
that la Duchesse, de Bouillon called him 
her fable-tree; “mon fablier.”’ 

Such was his simplicity, that Lafon- 
taine was incapable of taking care of 
himself.., Thus, his excellent. friend, 
Madame de la Sabliére, wishing to save 
him from. the effects of his carelessness, 
gave La Fontaine an asylum in her own 
house, of which he became a natural in- 
habitant ; and so much so, that his pa- 
troness and friend having made some 
great, changes in her household, said — 
“ [have only preserved about me my 
three. animals, mon chien, mon chat, 
et La Fontaine.” 

Hence, remembering his benefactress, 
see how he speaks of friendship :— 


« Qu’un ami véritable est une douce chose 
Il cherche:vos besoins, au fond de votre cceur. 
Il vous épargne Ja pudeur ” 
De. les lui decouvrir lui-méme. * 


A writer says, “ Elle s’ était chargée 
de son bonheur, il se chargea de sa 
gloire:”|" Gis 

Lafotitaine wished to be a member of 
L’ Academie Francaise, but he had rea- 


* What a delightful thing isa real friend ; he 
seeks your'wishes at'the bottom of your heart, 
sparing your modesty from making them known. 
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son to fear some oppositioi from the - 


king. He writes a petition, and goes 


' speedily to Versailles. . He presents 


himself to his majesty, searching all his-, 

pockets for the petition. They are 

per 

“* Cesera pour une autre fois,”* said 

Louis XIV., smiling, to the confused 

“ Fablier.” ‘ qaiq 
So Lafontaine pourtrayed himself in’ | 

his epitaph :— 

« Jean s’en alla, comme il était venu, 

Mangeant le fonds avec le revenu, 

Jugeant trésor chose peu néccessaire. 

Quant a son temps, bien sut le dispenser 

Deux parts il fit, dont il soulait passer 

L’une a dormir et l’autre a ne rien faire.’ 


Here is only one, but a ‘ave 
failing, the naif La Fontaine calls « ne 
rien faire” the composition of his ini- 
mitable apologues, which, with the co- 
medies of Moliére, and the letters of © 
Madame de Sévigné, rank among the 
principal treasures of French literature. 
Certes, they are precious, those letters 
which an affectionate heart, joined to 
an acute mind and a prepossessing 
grace dictated to a most tender mother. 
The unpretending pages of Madame 
de Sévigné bore only the address of her 
daughter ;{ Posterity claimed them as_ 
itsown. The following lines may’ be 
considered as a specimen of her eas 
style. She writes to her daughter : “ Je 
vous donne avec plaisir, le dessus de 
tout les paniers, c’est 4 dire la fleur de 
mon esprit, de ma téte, de mes yeux, de 
ma plume, de mon écritoire ; et puis le 
reste va comme il peut. Avec vous je 
laisse trotter ma plume, je lui mets Ta 
bride sur le cou, et je me diverts autant 
que je laboure avec les autres.” 

Madame de Sévigné died in 1696, at 
Grignan, in Provence, where she was 
on a visit to her daughter Six years 
before, a lady was born in England 
whose letters, although in a different. 
style, are also of great interest—Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. ge 


* This will be for another time. a7 

+ John went away as he came, eating the cal'*" 
pital and income together, thinking’ property! of09 
little value. As to his) time, he knew well how). 
to dispose of it, he divided it, into two parts, one.) 
he passed in sleep, the other in doing nothing. 

See the Memoirs and Portraits of Madame 

de Sevigné and her beautiful daughter; Madame 
de Grignan, March and April, 1836s)00 ©! galiuew 
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The sketch of the 17th century has 
been opened with Malherbe, the deep 
working poet and grammarian, and it 
is now closed with Madame Sévigné, 
—not an authoress—she was far from 
the thought of being so; but with Ma- 
dame de Sévigné the charming woman, 
who, letting her pen run on “ la bride 
sur le cou,” traced naturally, without 
effort, and it might almost be said, un- 
awares, the models, the chefs-d'auvres 


of the epistolary art. 


PERIOD V. 
Eighteenth Century. 


In this sketch, the chronological order 
having principally been adhered to as 
less arbitrary than any other, the date 
of each author’s death has been chosen 
as a basis, his death being generally 
nearer than his birth to the climax of 
his glory: Laurels grow but slowly! 
Pursuant to this order, there are some 
literary luminaries who, shining at the 
court of Louis XIV. in the seventeenth 
century, belong by the date of their 
setting to the following age. These 
are Bossuet, Boileau, Fénélon, and 
Massillon. 

Bossvert displayed the most eloquent 
genius in his Oraisons funebres, his Ser- 
mons, and his Discours sur [ Histoire 
Universelle. How majestically he shows 
generations, empires, ages, following 
each other with rapidity, and falling 
into the darkness of death! Death, 
life, eternity! what words are these in 
the mouth of Bossuet! The “ Dis- 
cours,” in which all the past events of 
the world are made to submit to the 
unity of the religious idea, has just 
claims to be called the Christian philo- 
sophy of history. Vico in Italy, Her- 
der in Germany, Condorcet in France, 
have since treated the same subject in 
other points of view. But none of these 
have been able to draw a picture, if not 
more true, at least so well harmonized 
and. so majestic. Bossuet, the “ Aigle 
de Meaux,” died in 1704, the same year 
as the English metaphysician, John 
Locke. 

Pope was about to write his poem on 
Criticism when France lost her great 
critic, Borneau Despreav, the happy 
imitator of Horace. Some lines of his 
have already been quoted. His prin- 
cipal works, as those of the Poet of 
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Tibur, are Satiress Episiles, and the : 
Poetic Art. fis (eect Dea Rhee 
The most admirable imitation, of, an- 
tiquity, but an imitation. spirit. 
by the sublime purity of Christian i 
is Telémaque, written for the education 
of the Duc de Bourgogne by FeNELON- 
This venerable Archbishop of i 
possessed as much modesty, as; merit, 
and as much merit as tender ction 
for his friends and mankind. _Iny 
latter part of his life he complained 
that he survived all those whom. he 
loved, and would say with a sigh: “i 
faudrait que tous les bons amis ibe 
dissent, pour mourir ensemble.’”*),/ 
queen Marie Leckzinski+ thus, ex- 
pressed her impression with regard, to 
Bossuet and Fénélon: ‘* M. de Meaux 
prouve la réligion, M. de Cambrai la 
fait aimer.”} ae 
Massin1on, to a certain extent, did 
both—he convinced and persuaded ; 
harmonious suavity is, however, th 
prevailing tone of his predicatior 
The Sermon on Prayer concludes, 
these words, which contain its sub 
stance: “ La priére est la langage | 
l'amour ; et nous ne savons pas prier 
parceque nous ne savons pas aimer./$ 
Can there be a greater eulogium ,of 
Massillon’s eloquence than what ie 
XIV. said to him, after a sermon. 
“Mon pére, j'ai entendu. plusieurs 
grands orateurs, j’en ai été content; 


pour vous, toutes les fois que. ye Hoge 
entends je suis tres mécontent de moi- 
méme.’’|| are ag 

With Massillon terminates the period — 
of Louis XIV., the golden, age. of 
French literature. oh 

After the death of le Grand Roi, his 
throne is filled by a minor, Louis XV.; 
arake, the Duke of Orleans, is Regent. 
At this epoch, French society becomes 
as unruly as a school which the master 

* All good friends ought to wait; for each 
other, in order to die together,, | 0 § > 
+ See this Portrait and Memoir, February, 
1839. = 

+ M. de Bossuet proves religion, M. de’ Fé- 
nélon makes it lovely. ’ “IF 

§ Prayer is the language of love; and we do 
not know how to pray, because we do not know 
how to love. ant 

|| Father, I have heard many eloquent men, 
and I have been content with them; as to you, 
whenever I hear you, 1 am very dissatisfied with 
myself. ‘ nl Cs 
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has just left:\ The spirit of liberty, 
which had been compressed for a length 
of time; bursts its shackles, but soon 
degenerates into licence. Writers, no- 
bles, middle classes, people, govern- 
ment itself, every’ sphere of society, 
seems agitated with feverish desires for 
change. The time’ of Louis XV., the 
king himself, when he was not in the 
boudoir with Madame de Pompadour, 
or frying pancakes with Madame Du 
Barry, was spent by him in amusing 
himself in printing the theories on 
political economy by his physician, 
Quesnay, ‘the principal thought in 
which was to establish only a land-tax, 
to be supported of course by the land- 
owners,“ Ta noblesse!” President Males- 
herbes corrected himself proofs of 
L’ Emile by J. J. Rousseau! Of what 
weight on public opinion could then 
be the decision of the old and consis- 
tent wigs of “la Sorbonne,” which 
condemned the book to be burnt by the 
hand of the executioner, ‘en place de 
Gréve !” The impulse once giventofer- 
vent ideas, no contradiction could stop 
it. 

In the preceding period, Literature, 
which, as Madame de Staél says, is the 
expression of society, Literature—had 
an air of gravity and stately grandeur ; 
in the present (the 18th) century, it 
assumes a lighter demeanour ; its arms 
are principally wit and raillery ; it sa- 
vours of wrangling and broils. 

Although Lesage’ lived until 1747, 
two years after the death of Gulliver- 
Swift, he but slightly belongs to this 
battling disposition of mind. In his 
Gil Blas, that true panorama of all 
conditions of life, and which Spain 
would wrest from France,—in this 
novel, which the reader would fain be- 
lieve a true history, Lesage has known 
how to show most abundantly that sort 
of quiet wit, that humour which never 
produces satiety. How comically, and 
(it must be confessed) how little chari- 
tably, he pourtrays his poor uncle, “le 
chanoine Gil Perez!” ‘ Représentez- 
vous un petit homme haut de trois 
pieds et demi, extraordinairement gros, 
avee une téte enfoncée entre les deux 
épaules;, yoila mon oncle.’’* 


| ® The canon Gil Perez! Picture to yourself 
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If the adventures of Gil Blas de San- 
tillane strike the reader as true, some 
of those related in the Mémoires du 
Duc pe Sarnt-Srmon appear like tales, 
However, the veracity of the author is 
certain. ; 4 

Apropos of St. Simon, let it be ob- 
served that Memoirs form an interest- 
ing part of the literature of France. 
Among others may be cited those of 
CarpimaL pe Rerz, Mapame pe 
Morrevitie, MarMontTeL, and Ma- 
DAME Rowan. 

The first’ sharp attack against the 
manners, the institutions, the establish- 
ments of France and Europe in gene- 
ral, is that of the Lettres Persanes of 
Monresquizu. The plan of these 
letters is of the same nature as Gold- 
smith’s Citizen of the World. In spite 
of the success the Lettres Persanes 
met with, Montesquieu did not conti- 
a re same ip oN member of a 

onging to the magistr 

himself a cemmidiae in the “ Paslenienk 
de Bordeaux,” he abandoned light 
literature to dedicate himself to the 
grave studies of law. He took in the 

ws such an interest, principally in 
their relation to history, that in order 
to have leisure for the production of 
some future work, he left his presidency 
and retired into his estate of “ La 
Bréde.” Other motives also induced 
him to withdraw from the “ Parlement” 
(court of justice). He did not pos- 
sess all the dispositions necessary for a 
tribunal ; he was deficient in readiness 
of mind. He could do nothing with- 
out meditation. ‘ Cette continuelle 
présence d’esprit,” says M.Walckenaer, 
“ce jugementpromptet facile, cette pa- 
tience attentive qui suit dans tous ses 
détails les détours de l'intérét privé ; 
cette facilité d’élocution qui fait res- 
sentir aux yeux des autres la vérité et 
la justice qu’on n’a qu’un instant pour 
discerner, qu’un instant pour faire 
triompher ; toutes ces qualités indis- 
pensables dans un juge manquaient 


- entiérement en Montesquieu.’’* 


a little man of three feet and a half high; won- 

derfully large, with his head sunken between his 

two shoulders—behold my uncle! {| 5)» 
* Continual mental watchfulness, prompt al 


easy decision, attentive care, which follows in 
its windings the’ selfish details of’ private inte- 
rest: a flow of woods which sets clearly the truth 
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_ He travelled through Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Holland, At the Hague he 
met Lord Chesterfield who offered him 
a place in his yacht to cross over to 
England. Here the Royal Society 
elected him one of their members. He 
professed to conform himself to the dis- 
position of every nation. “Quand je 
suis en France,” said he, “je fais amitié 
a tout le monde; en Angleterre je n’en 
fais 4 personne, en Italie je fais des 
complimens 4 tout le monde ; en Alle- 
magne je bois avec tout le monde.” 

Montesquieu returned to La Bréde, 
and published his Considerations sur les 
causes de la grandeur et de la decadence 
des Romains, written with the pen of a 
Tacitus. Fourteen years afterwards 
appears his Esprit des Lois, an extra- 
ordinary monument of reason, erudi- 
tion, and terseness of style ; in which 
he endeavours to show what has been 
the essence, the spirit of laws public 
and private, among all nations, and at 
every period. 

A part is dedicated to the analysis of 
the constitution of England, of which 
he shows: himself a great admirer. ‘The 
work begins with this broad definition 
of the Laws: “ Les lois, dans leur sig- 
nification la plus étendue, sont les rap- 
ports nécessaires qui dérivent de la 
nature des choses, et dans ce sens tous 
les étres ont leurs lois: La Divinité a 
ses lois, les intelligences supérieures a 
Vhomme ont leurs lois, les bétes ont 
leurs lois, "homme a ses lois.” * 

This work produced a great sensa- 
tion, and was translated into every 
European language. 

Burron, a great naturalist and a 
great writer, kept apart still more than 
Montesquieu from the passions of the 
times, and devoted all Mis life to the 
composition of his beautiful Histoire 
Naturelle, of which, on account of its 
elaborate though beautiful style, Vol- 


ji} athlete SS oat 
und justice of the case before the eyes of others, 
when there is but an instant to arrive at the 
truth—one moment to make truth triumphant, 
all. these qualities. so indispensable ina judge, 
were entirely wanting in Montesquieu and, by the 
bye, so conspicuously displayed hy the Hon. Mr. 
tice Erskine. 

* Laws, in their most extensive meaning, are 
the necessary relations derived from the nature 
a eniiie abd in this view all beings have their 
laws: Divinity has its laws, intelligences supe- 


to man have their Jaws, (he beasts h thei 
Saran nie re 


duced in him ‘an electric’ 


taire said, “ Pas si’naturelle®*!> Buffon 
died before it was completed, but* he 
has had ree continuators een 
and Lacépede. 1t is Buffon'who} 

ing ly meditated on isla a 
said this truth» “Le 


century! Endowed with more perspi- 
cacity and versatility than any other 
man, he employed these gifts prin 
pally in waging war against w at he 
deemed were prejudices. His friends: 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Helvetiusy 
many others, followed the same di 
tion. They all, with the habitués” 
Baron d’ Holbach’s suppers, contribu 
to raise that edifice of the doctrines | 
the times, “ L’Encycnopepie.” 
The principal works of Voltaire’ are 
La Henriade, an epic poem, the hero'of 


which is—“ Le Brarnaisj”) © -& 
“ Qui fat de ujets le va ueur et 
Qui es ses sujets é vaing 1 


le pére. 

Merope, a tragedy, which he it 
from the Italian of Maffei, Zaire, wh 
makes the reader sensible that Vs 
knew Othello, Alzire, Mahoméet,|T 
créde, are beautiful compositions. | >" 
The Siecle de Louis XTV, and 
Histoire de Charles XTI., Roi de 
are terse, interesting, and i 
writings. Robertson spoke of th 
the highest praise. Perspicuity 18 
great quality of Voltaire’s sty pe 
was used to say “Ce qui n'est pas clair, 
n’est pas Francais.” pags « 

In the same year (1778) ‘die 
taire and J. J. Rousseau. Jean J 
was a native of oe ea J 
career he was apprenticed 
making and adeclaned to” 
being ill-used he quitted at 
was successively footman, music-maste 
and clerk ; he passed on td forty year 
of age, when one day ‘he re 
Mercure this question pr da’ 
academy of Dijon, “ Les sci 
arts ont elles contribué 4 ép 
corrompre lesmeeurs?” The 


waves of thought followed ¢ 


he fell for a certain space of tipi 
state of mental paniinporta 
transformed into a new iai—in'a —_ 
into Jean-Jacques Rousseau.” But 
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rose, melancholy marked him as her 
own; yet so, eloquent are his -writi 


that, the sceptre 
as that/held by Voltaire. If 
m the latter wit predominates, in J. J. 
Rousseau sentiment and enthusiasm, 
with.a perfect knowledge of the work- 
ings,of the human heart and passions 
prevail. In L’Emile he develops the 
plan of education, by which, according 
to, his view, man is to return to nature. 
Nature is a very favourite word in the 
literature of the eighteenth century. 
After all, frequent appeals to nature 
were not perhaps amiss in an age when 
the architects were obliged to widen 
and heighten the door-ways in order to 
allow free ingress and egress to the 
hoops and towering powdered coiffures 
of the ladies! But to return to Emile. 
This work produced some improve- 
ments, Mothers had generally dis- 
continued suckling their own chi dren ; 
Rousseau wrote, and mothers 
became mothers in every sense of the 
word. In La nouvelle Heloise, a novel 
which has for its.epigraph, “ J’ai vu les 
meeurs de mon siécle et j'ai donné ces 
lettres,” there is very little action ; but 
the personages speak and write at 
length on all subjects that engaged 

J. Roussean’s thoughts. These are 
indeed oftentimes very peculiar; but 
his object, his inténtion must be fol- 
lowed closely until the sad issue and 
morale are clearly developed and finally 
wrought out. His must be regarded 
as the pen of nature which exhibits 
two totally different characters, even 
under nearly similar circumstances, but 
with passions and feelings as different 
as light and darkness, as the scorching 
heat of the sun to the soul-congealing 
cold. produced from surrounding ice- 
bergs in the winter season—souls which 
had none of the heart’s sentiments and 
affections in common, save that there 
dwelt in each a firm and indestructible 
friendship, 

With these two firmly conceived 
models he has blended the thoughts of 
a philosopher, but the utmost caution 
must be used in the perusal of this 
work. . Its morale must be the first care 
of the reader and not regarding it as a 
light or trivial work, he must look upon 
it. as a treatise on human_ passions, 
human, feelings, human. failings; and 
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gai hima as 


of prudence the result of physical ‘or- 
ganization—that coldness of’ tempera- 
ment where the flame of passion knows 
not how to burn—and taking it as a 
beacon—it may light with saféty’ the 
fi of many a perilled traveller. 
It may teach thé too ardent, the too 
susceptible mind how to chain fancy 
and moderate feeling, and read a lesson 
of humility to others whose less suscep- 
tible hearts have alone saved them 
from dangers and ills which may have 
wrecked the friends and companions 
of their earlier years; while to both, 
the results of departure from duty are 
shewn to be, misery. Living in such 
an age as he did, he has caught the 
follies, laid hold of the sentiment of the 
times—and chosen for his title the apt 
saying, “I have seen the manners of 
the age in which I lieve. and I have 
published these letters.” The age in 
which he wrote, must then be always 
borne in mind, no less than the man-’ 
ners then prevalent, but the same feel- 
ings—the same ions of which he 
tells and of which he wrote, are the 
passions and feelings of every age un- 
der various modifications, the circum- 
stances, those only of the period in 
which he wrote.—Read then all or 
none. 

The Contrat social is the work in 
which he has explained his ideas on 
politics. This book had the greatest 
influence, since a few years after, it was 
adopted as the political creed of France, 
and the bust of J.J.R., posed osebehiae 
spicuous place in the hall of the Con- 
vention Nationale. 

The basis of the Contrat Social are, 
the hypothesis of a P sire compact 
between society and its government, 
and the doctrine of the pees of 
the people—“ La Souveraineté du peu- 
ple! . . . It was a cry which like a dark 
speck on the horizon portended storms + 
and those storms and tempests which 
every thing seemedto prognosticate did 
not tarry. The air is fevered and 7 
tated ; black clouds gather with 
utmost rapidity, distant and threatening 
moans are heard; the winds as_ set 
free, and . 


“Qua data porta ruunt et terras turbine 
perflant!”” 


the roaring thunder approaches—light- 


ee 
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nings flash across the horizon—bolts 
fall in every direction—millions are 
struck—all is overthrown by the terri- 
ble hurricane ; the whole land is inun- 
dated with a sea of human blood. In 
the midst of this tremendous ruin, some 
noble, some generous voices are heard, 
cries of executioners, and groans of 
victims: Mirabeau! Barnave, Verni- 
aud! Marat! Robespierre! André Che. 
nier, Madame Roland, Charlotte Cor- 
day ! 


PERIOD VI. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By degrees the tempest subsides, and 
a comparative calm ensues. 

Napoléon Buonaparte — General ~ 
Consul—Emperor reestablishes order. 
The muses begin to show themselves, 
but the great captain mistrusts them ; 
he allows them words, but he does not 
like them to think. After having re- 
ceived from the new Charlemagne that 
which the past devastation rendered so 
necessary, order and glory—France 
thirsted for a moderate liberty. This, 
the great soldier refused. Ae leon 
performed only half the necessary task ; 
he knew how to give order ; liberty he 
willed not. He fell. 

Since that period France has, in the 
midst of many vicissitudes, progressed 
at last in her desired career. Litera- 
ture, of course, has felt the influence of 
this direction. It was, in an esthetic 
point of view, divided at first into two 
camps—partizans of the literary forms 
of the age of Louis XIV., called “ Clas- 
siques;” and innovators, or imitators of 
the free forms of foreign literature, 
called “ Romantiques.” But now the 
liberal minds of the two parties are no 
longer adversaries; they have agreed 
to admire and love the good ind the 
beautiful wherever it may present itself, 
either in Racine, in Dante, Shakspeare, 
Schiller, or Calderon. 

Some persons, only partially ac- 
quainted with the actual state of Lite- 
rature in France, have imbibed unfa- 
vourable prejudices. Their dislike is 
generally derived from having per- 
ceived that some French modern novels 
have an injurious tendency. But what 
literature, what period, is entirely pure, 
entirely exempt from bad or tedious 
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books? Is it just to condemanall bea: 
the faults of afew? 0 099d endall: 


Let it be allowed to give»a statisticals. 
survey of the actual state of “ Belles»~ 
Lettres ;” it is the best meansthat) an > 
advocate in the cause of French litera= = 


ture could employ. 


Chaumiére Indienne, two spotless pearls; 
after Madame de Staél, who with so 
noble a hand wrote Corinne, Delphine, 
De U' Allemagne, and her Considérations 
sur la Révolution, comes the resplendent 
name of M. de Chateaubriand, 
the guest of England, as refugee 
as ambassador—the venerable chief of 
French literature, which he has adorned 
with Le Génie du Christianisme, 
Les Martyrs. 

In Porrry must be mentioned La- 
martine, whose meditations are’so 
and so celestial, Béranger, the national 
songster, the bold Victor Hugo, Mes- 
dames Tastu, Valmore, Ségalas,. «9 > 


In the Drama, the names of Casimir= 


Delavigne, Duval, Lemercier, D: 
Scribe, are known, and their writings 
carried over all Europe. 

In History, what minds 
of Guizot, the author of the History 


European Civilization; of Thierry, Whigs 


has written the History of the Cong 
of England by the Normans; of Ba-~ 


rante, the chronicler of the Dukes of” 
Burgundy ; of Sismondi, Michelet, who ~ 
have written on the history of Franee}~ 


of Mignet, Thiers, who have traced 
that of the Revolution ; of Villemain, 
who has given such a charm to the 


quoted the eclectic Cousin, Jou 
the representative of the Scotch 


rando, Tocqueville, Damiron, Jullien— 
who has written so well on education ;_ 
Lamennais, St. Simon, Fourier, Bal-- 


lanche, Reynaud ; Mesdames de Saus-! 


sure, Belloc ; the eloquent Barrot, Ber- 


ryer, Cormerin, ris ie vi Sea 
odier, Balzac, Ja3! 
ars} | 


As Nove.ists, 
nins, Latouche, Masson; Sai 


‘Saintine, Mars} 
Souvestre, Alfred de Vigny, have they | 


not charmed by their writings?)15/) 
In the Puysioan.Serences,—what. 


_ 


7 That 


tory of Literature! tial 
In the Monat Screncrs must be 


roy; 
of Reid and Dugald Stewart ; de Ge- 


ish 

In the beginning of the present pee 
tury, after Delille——the Thomson of 
France ; after Bernardin de St. Pierneyd 
the author of Paul et Virginie, and the - 
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names are not those of Cuvier, Arago, 
So Biot ! 

t has been tried in this essay to give 
an idea of the history of French Lite- 
rature, its infancy, its adolescence in 
the 16th, and of its maturity in the 17th 
century, when it shines with stately 
grandeur ; of the aggressive character 
which it assumes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when its progress was terminated 
by the disasters of the French revolu- 
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tion ;—and it has also been tried to 
point out that in the present. peri 


there exists on the other side of the 


Channel a great and legitimate intel- 
lectual activity, which renders France 
worthy of advancing, fraternally and 
hand in hand with noble and indus- 
trious Great Britain, in the path of 
moral, intellectual, and physical im- 
provement. 


CHRONOLOGY OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 
WITH SYNCHRONISMS OF THE LITERARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Gaus. 
Romans.—1st Century B. c. 
Franxs.—5th Century a. c. 
Decline of the Latin language. 
Eientua Century, 
Charlemagne 
Tents Century. 
D'Oc. Troubadours 
Langue Romane} D’Oil.Trouvéres: Ro- 
mans des 12 Pairs. 
Evevents Century. 
(The French language in England.) 
Died Twetrru Century. 
1150 (Robert Wace.) 
TurrtTeENntu Century. 
1240. Guillaume de Lorris. 
1294. Brunetto Latini. 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
1318. Joinville. 
Firreents Century, 
1419. Froissart. 
1449. Alain Chartier. 
1467. Charles, Duc d’ Orléans. 
(In England.) 
Srxreentu Century. 
1509. Comines, 
1544. Marot. 
1556... Rabelais. 
1585. Ronsard. 
1587. Marie Stuart. 
1592. Montaigne. 


Sevenrecentu Century. 


(Alcnin ) 


1628. Malherbe (1626 Bacon.) 
1650. Descartes. 
1662. Pascal. 

(1616 Shakspere, Cervantes. 
1622. Moliére Epa ) 


1684. Corneille. 
1695. Lafontaine. 
696. Madame de Sévigné. 
(1690-1762. Lady W. Montague.) 
T T—VOL. XIV.—JUNE, 1839. 


(1674. Milton.) 


1699. Racine. (1700. Dryden.) 
E1gHTeentH Century. 

1704. Bossuet. (1704. Locke. 

1711. Boileau. (1688-1744. Pope. 


1715. Feénelon. 
1742. Massillon. 
1747. Le Sage. (1745. Swift.) 
1755. Montesquieu, St. Simon. 
1778. J.J. Rousseau, Voltaire. 
1788. Buffon. 

(1788-1624 Lord Byron.) 
1791. Mirabeau. 

REVOLUTION. 


Ninereenta Century. 


1813. Delille. 
1814. Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
1817. Madame de Staél. 
1793, in Lon- 
‘ don as r ee. 
Chateaubriand 1829 in efugee. 
asambassador. 


Porrry.—Béranger, Lamartine, V. 
Hugo, Madame Tastu, Valmore, Sé- 
alas 


Drama.—Delavigne, Duval, Scribe, 
Dumas, Ancelot. 

Hisrory.—Guizot, Barante, Mi- 
chaud, Sismondi, Michelet, Thierry, 
Mignet, Thiers, Villemain, Tissot. 

Morat Sciznces.—Cousin, Jouffroy, 
Tocqueville, Ballanche, Reynaud, La- 
mennais, St. Simon, Fourier, Jullien, 
Madame Necker de Saussure, Swanton 
Belloc, D. Gérando, Odilon, Barrot, 
Berryer. 


Novare,Nodier, Balaac; Janisyfiaw 


touche, Masson, Mars, Saintine, Pyat, 

Souvestre, Vigny. 
PuysicaL Scrences.—Cuvier, Arago, 

Gay-Lussac, Thénard, Biot. : 
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; AS Tea 
THE WOOD GIPSY’S NIGHT SONG, © its ey 


BY GOETHE. ania 

Where the fog broods lowest, where the snow drifts highest, 
In the wild woods’ depth at night I lie, ro 

Listening the wolf-cubs’ hunger-howl 

Mocking the owlet’s boding cry ! - 

Singing—Willi, wau, wau, wau$ 

illi, wo, wo, wo! 


Wito hu! 


1* | 
: 


I caught a witche’s cat one eve 
In the hedge snares I laid for pillage, 
That night seven wehr-wolves came round me, 
They were seven seven wives from the village,* 
Crying—Willi, wau, wau, wau ! 
Willi, wo, wo, wo! 
Witohu! 


I knew them all, I knew them well ! 
4 There was Madge, Urse, Eve, and Libby ; 
ie There was Kate ; there was Ruth; there was Barbara ; 
And they all came ramping round me, 
Crying—Willi, wau, wau, wau! 
Willi, wo, wo, wo! 


a Wito hu! 


I shouted out their names aloud ; 
“ What would’st thou, Madge, what wouldst thou say?” 
. They shudder’d for fear at the sound of their names, 
st And fled hurtling} and howling away ! 
4 Crying—Willi, wau, wau, wau! 
: illi, wo, wo, wo! 
Witohu! 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES IN THE PRESEN’ 
NUMBER. 
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No. 759.—Carriage Costume and Toi- 
lette d’Inierieur.—Hat of pink, poux de 
soie, covered and trimmed with crépe 
lisse. The hat is not large, but even 
more évasée than we have yet noticed, 
the front being so much thrown up that 
nearly the entire of the top of the head 
is visible (see plate); there is a double 
border round the edge, the outer one 
crépe lisse, the inner de soie, and 
the front of the bonnet is rounded at one 
side and square at the other. The 
crown is by no means high, and is 
rather smaller than usual at top. The 
trimming is of crépe lisse, two long 
strips cut the crossway and twisted go 


~™ Original—Waren sieben sieben weiber yom Dorf. 
- + This Shaksperian word seems derived from the German; it means a swift 


‘ihn 
across the front (see plate) and 
the brides (strings) ; a similar piece 
along the top of the bavolet; ab 
of roses placed in a drooping po 
is put quite at the left side of th 
Dress of white cashmere, merinos 
or white muslin (according to the 
son), corsage low. The skirt is” 
mented with five flounces, each 
more than a finger in depth, and ¢ 
with a liséré or piping; the 
flounce covers the hem at the bottom 
the dress, and the ‘remaining four 
placed close, one above the other, 


are put on rather plain. e 
spencer ; this new-fashioned | 
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made to fit the bust.as plain and tight 
as possible. It is like a corsage demi- 
décolletée, and shaped en ceeur, iow at 
the back, and open in front (see plate). 
It is fixed by arich cameo brooch, from 
whence a row of small gold buttons 
reaches to the waist. The spencer is 
without band or ceinture, and cut a lit- 
tle longer in the waist at the centre of 
the front and back. The sleeves are 
perfectly plain at the shoulder, with 
three puffings beneath; the remainder 
full to the wrist (see plate), which is 
finished by a deep embroidered ruffle. 
Hair in long ringlets, gold necklace and 
cross, yellow kid gloves, black shoes, 
embroidered handkerchief, and parasol 
of broché gros de Naples. 

Second, or Sitting Figure (same 

late).— Toilette d’Interieur. Dress of 
Fight grey gros de Naples, corsage tight, 
low and en ceur; precisely the same 
make as that of the spencer on the other 
figure. The back, as may be seen by 
the plate, is cut so as to form a little 
plain jacket at the waist ; the front is like 
that of the spencer ; the sleeves are also 
similar. Hat of gros de Naples trimmed 
with crépe lisse, same as that already 
described, Berthe (tucker) of guipure 
a l'antique ; white fan. 

No. 764.—Ball Dress and grande 
Toilette de Promenade. Dress of crape 
over satin. Corsage a la Grecque, looped 
down in front, and upon each shoulder 
with cameos (see plate). The ceinture 
is formed by the dress itself, being 
merely set in the two small rouleaux of 
satin which mark the waist ; this kind 
of ceinture is not adapted to any thing 
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but crape, as it would effectually de- 
stroy the elegance of the form of the 
waist. Sleeves a l'enfant, perfectly 
plain and as short as possible, with a 
turned-up cuff, edged with a narrow 
blonde. A deep hem marked by a very 
small liséré, is at the bottom of the 
skirt, and just above it, a light running 
border of flowers is embroidered in 
floss silks. Coiffure d la jeune adage 
(see plate) ; the hair, all of a length, is 
parted down the centre of the head 
and taken to the back, where it is 
formed into braids, which are fastened 
up in coils like a serpent; a droopin 
branch of lilac is over.the left ear, Hi 
necklace, demi-long mittens made of 
black silk netting. Bouquet. 

Second Figure—Grande Toilette de 
Visites or Promenade,—Drawn capotte 
of crape, trimmed with the same, and 
ornamented with flowers, The front is 
very open and round to the face, com- 
ing low at the sides where it is rounded 
(see plate) : the crown is small and sits 
very flat; the trimming is nearly simi- 
lar to that of the bonnets in the other 
plate (see No. 759), with the exception 
of the flowers being placed differently, 
they form a small bouquet at the left 
side of the crown, and crossing the 
front droop over the opposite side of 
the passe (front) of the capotte ; the 
brides or strings are of crape. Dress of 
lilac gros de Naples, with one immensely 
deep flounce at bottom. Shawl of soie 
glacé (shot silk), lined with amber silk, 
and trimmed with deep white lace; 
white kid gloves. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 
BY OUR OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, May 25, 1839. 

At length chérie I am enabled to give 
you spring fashions; for winter seems 
now to have taken leave of us in reality. 
The weather has set in delightfully, and 
our elvgantes are vying with each other 
in their display of novel and gracieuses 
toillettes. To begin a lordinaire by the 
dresses. Corsages of ball dresses are 
not made so universally @ pointe, as 
they were some time since, when any 
other form of corsage looked quite an- 
tediluvian. Several are made @ la 
Grecque, slightly looped down in the 
centre of the front, and on the shoul- 


ders with cameos, or other ornaments ; 
this style of corsage is well adapted to 
many figures, and is in itself both ele- 
gant and simple. Some dresses made in 
this manner, hove the corsage and skirt 
all in one piece; the ceinture is merely 
gathered in two places, and a satin liséré 
confines it at the top and bottom of the 
waist ; of course a dress so made must 
be composed of blonde, crape, or gauze, 
for any other material would utterly 
destroy the contour of the waist. These 
light materials are also best adapted to 
the corsages d la Grecque. The cor- 
sages of satin dresses are still @ pointe, 
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Many of various materials are made en 
cceur, and several to cross in front. The 
sleeves are excessively short. Some d 
Venfant quite plain and tight, with a 
turned-up cuff of blonde or guipure; 
others are in one or two small sabots, 
with rows of lace or blonde between, 
and ruffles at the elbow, @ la Louis XV. 
Others have the new ruffles en guipure, 
called engageantes ; and a great many 
have Venetian sleeves over the short 
plain inner ones. The mode of flounces 
is still optional. Some dresses have five 
narrow ones, others one deep flounce, 
or perhaps two, a very deep one below, 
and one half the depth over it. Many 
dresses have from three to five tucks 
cut the cross way, and put on witha 
very small satin liséré ; and very many 
have neither flounce nor tuck. I have 
been a few with a hem about a finger in 
depth, marked by a satin liséré. On 
some ball dresses the flounces descend 
from the waist at each side, entablier 
are rounded below, and only go round 
the back of the skirt, leaving the front 
breadth without, to form the tablier 
In many instances flowers supply the 
place of lace and blonde, and look light 
and elegant in dancing costume. 

I will conclude my notice of ball 
dresses, by describing a few of those I 
saw at the late presentation at court, on 
the occasion of the king’s féte. 

The Duchess of Orleans wore a dress 
of organdie, (book muslin) over a pour 
de soie, blanc mat. The sxirt of the 
dress was ornamented with three rather 
deep flounces embroidered in gold, with 
a guirlande of the same, forming a head- 
ing to the upper flounce. The short 
inside sleeves were of pousx de soie, and 
those of the dress a la Venitienne, em- 
broidered in gold to match the dress ; 
a gold tassel finished the lower point ; 
and delicate gold cords and tassels 
looped up the sleeves on the shoulders. 
The coiffure of the duchess was com- 
posed of a diamond diadem ; on her 
neck she wore a Turkish scarf of white 
silk, richly embroidered in gold. 

Several dresses were of gaze guipure, 
white, pink, amber, and blue, orna- 
mented with tucks or flounces of the 
same, or looped up with bouquets of 
natural flowers. 

There were many dresses of black 
lace over pink and blue satin. Some 
with flounces, others ornamented with 
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bouquets, and several plain.; Some 
very elegant toillettes Pie poss pe 
pink, blue, light green, and amber. 
satin, or a de soie. The front, 
breadths of these dresses were covered 
with a tablier en guipure, which reached 
as far down as the heading of a dee 
flounce of the same. A wreath of bee 
flounces, a narrow frill of guipure, or a 
continued puffing of satin ribbon, inter- 
mixed with little bows or small bou- 
quets placed at distances, ran down 
each side of the dablier. The corsages 
had a Berthe round the bosom, and en- 
gagcantes, likewise of guipure round the 
bottoms of the sleeves. ¥ 
The coiffures consisted mostly of 
barbes (lappets) of lace embroidered im 
gold or silver, and intermixed with the 
back rouleaux of hair ; to many of these 
coiffures was added a moss rose, a spri 
of geranium, or a camellia Japonica 
placed just at the back of the left ear in 
a drooping position. The front hair 
was in ringlets or smooth bands. The 
more matronly coiffures consisted. of 
Odalisque turbans, Dianes de Poictiers, 
of light blue velvet, with silver fringes, 
or green, or ponceau velvet, with gold 
fringes and tassels. There were many 
caps d la Marie Stuart, of velvet ona 
blonde ; and numbers of dress hats, or- 
namented with birds of paradise, or 
rich plumes of ostrich feathers. There 
were likewise several Spanish and oth 
fancy hats, ornamented with aigreltes o 
diamonds. 
The dresses for toilette d'interieur, 
as well as carriage and walking cos- 
tume, are made only half high, either 
to cross, or en ceur. Some are worn 
without collar or frill; others with small 
collars a la duchesse, open in front, and 
composed of guipure. Some of these 
dresses have flounces, others tucks. 
Some are plain, and many have a quil- 
ling or puffing down one side of the 
front and round the bottom ; the sleeves, 
tight on the shoulder, in one,or two 
small puffings, the remainder full, with 


a deep wrist. by Joogiiees 
a etie I have already described, 
besides, I send you. the. pattern of .one 
of the newest to be seen... 4. yp ue 
Hats,—There is but one form of hat 
worn at present; it is @asée,, quite 
rounded to, the face, showing,.as much 
of the hair as possible, and. coming Jow 
at the sides of the face, ;where,one si 
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is ‘rounded,’ the other square. The 
crowns are rather small at top, not high, 
and sitting a good deal back. The 
trimming of hats of gros de Naples, and 
poux de soie, is of crépe lisse. Many of 
these hats are entirely covered with this 
material. Pailles de riz are coming in ; 
they are trimed with gauze, and orna- 
mented with marabouts or the most 
delicate flowers ; in fact, they look so 
light, that one would suppose that the 
slightest breath of air would blow them 
away ; demi-voiles of gauze are a good 
deal worn now ma chére ; if you have a 
demi-voile to your bonnet, mind it must 
not be deep, but it must be very wide, 
sufficiently so to turn up in front, and 
be drawn to the sides, and knotted care- 
lessly under the chin.’ This chérie is 
the quintessence of elegance at present, 
probably introduced by one of our belles 
afflicted with that very troublesome 
companion the toothache. Mais je 
t-assure que les femmes sont ravisantes 
avec celle coiffure! 

Shawls and Mantelets.—Long man- 
telets are out of fashion. Short ones 
have just been introduced, which are 
light and pretty, and_ particularly 

apted to younger ladies. In form 
they are like the very large pelerines 
worn three or four years ago—the 
reach below the waist, both at back 
and front ; the back round, and the two 
points in front rounded. They sit open 
at the neck in front (not by any means 
concealing the throat), and are sloped 
away sufficiently to sit perfectly flat ; 
they have a small collar, a la duchesse, 
coming down in front. These mante- 
lets are made of the same kind of black 
silk as that used for shawls, or of black 
ribbed silk, called gros d'Afrique ; they 
are lined with rose colour, amber, paille, 
or any coloured silk ; a thickish liséré of 
the same colour goes round the edge, 
and a black lace, deep as you please, is 
put all round both pelerine and collar ; 
at the neck it is fastened by a brooch 
or bow of ribbon. These mantelets are 
made of colours as well as black, and 
of shot silks; but the black ones are 
certainly preferable to all others. Some 
are making of guipure, lined with co- 
‘Youred' silk, of course for the very hot 
“weather. ar i 
“A few of the black scarf mantelets 
‘ave still tobe seen. 

’ Large Pluck | silk shawls, plain or 
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ribbed, are extremely fashionable. Some 
are square, not lined, and trimmed with 
very deep lace. Others are more than 
half square, sufficiently sloped out at 
the neck to sit perfectly flat upon the 
shoulders. Some of these shawls have 
a capuchon, or hood ; others, what is in~ 
finitely prettier, a cape cut out like the 
collars, @ la duchesse. They are lined 
throughout with rose, amber, or cherry- 
colour, outside the hem of the shawl, 
which is little more than an inch deep. 
A border of the lining, cut on the cross 
way, and on the double is seen ; this 
coloured border may be the entire depth 
of the lace which trims the shawl, or it 
may be only about one inch in depth, 
beyond the hem of the shawl ; and I 
have seen a few where it was only the 
depth of a thick gauze. The lace is 
put over this, and its beauty thus shown 
off to the greatest perfection. I have 
done my utmost to describe this clearly 
to you. 

any very elegant shawls have the 
lining only as far as the inside of the 
hem. Not visible beyond. 

Shawls of peux de soie glacé are 
very fashionable ; these have deep silk 
fringes. 

Shawls of white cashmere wool, em- 
broidered in white floss silk, with long 
goat’s hair fringe, are very elegant. 

There are others of white cashmere, 
with a deep straw-coloured silk fringe 
all round. At about the space of every 
half inch the silk threads are gathered 
into a cluster, and knotted together in 
a single knot; even upon a close in- 
spection this fringe has the effect of 
being composed of straw. 

Black cashmere half shawls have a 
fringe of black cashmere goat’s hair ; 
the fringe with heading composed of 
black silk and gold threads. 

Shawls have never been so fashion- 
able as at present. Some of apple- 
green and lilac pous de soie, shot with 
white, and others pale pink, are lined 
with white and trimmed with white 
lace. - 
Colours.—For hats white, pink, and 
paille ; for dresses every shade of grey, 
drab, poussiére, light cedar, and various 
shot silks of the richest shades. For 
linings cherry, rose, amber, and apple- 
green. Adieu ma belle! I have only 
room to say combien je Vaime. 

t 3 L. de F——- 
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Upon a bank beside a silent stream i 
Two lovers sat amid the sombre shade : at 
The branches of an old elm-tree had made. vif 

It was a spot for some elysian dream, vibe 


For which the full, broad blaze of day would seem 


Too bright. The cheeks, so sinless, of the maid 
Like summer rose-leaves blush’d, as though afraid 
So soon to meet the first, sweet, startling gleam 
Of love ; her eyes neath ivory lids found 
Refuge, one white hand with coy concession 
Lay trembling in the youth’s ; whose arm around 
Her virgin waist, in fond, mock-oppression 
T wined—save her heart’s throbs, faint zephyr caught no sound, 
Yet Cnpid chronicled her dumb ConFreEssion. 
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(The following is a continuation of the able article from “Tue Times,” the first portion of 
which appeared in our last number.) ; 


In the temporary building attached to the 
fifth room of the British Museum, which 
contains the casts from the metopes of the 
Temple of Jupiter Selinus in Sicily, and of 
which an account was given in this paper 
some time since, one was omitted—vix., the 
fifth, the execution and design of which are 
equal, if not superior, to the others. It re- 
presents a combat between a warrior and 
an Amazon or a divinity not known. The 
warrior is represented in a kneeling posture, 
yielding to superior force; the body, which 
is bent, is entirely covered with the leathern 
armour. Two guards which are made to 
represent metal are adapted to protect the 
shoulders, and a belt of peculiar shape 
crosses over the left shoulder guard and 
passes down the right thigh. There are 
straps which are joined to the “spolos ” at 
the waist, and underneath is seen the tunic 
drawn tight by the position of the leg; the 
scabbard of the sword is suspended by the 
thong, or belt, crossing the breast. Ihe 
large round shield is placed behind the war- 
rior for a relief to the figure, and part of the 
helmet is seen. The female figure has the 
stiff tunic and peplum in parallel folds, the 
earliest representation of drapery; she re- 
sembles in some deg! v. Minerva, whose ex- 
ate are sculptured on, part of the metopes. 
Within the same apartment, placed under 
glass cases, in proportions of half an inch 
to a foot, are four models of what are vul- 
garly called Trevethy stones. As the monu- 
ments of which these are the exact repre- 
sentations are by antiquaries supposed to 
be among the most ancient remains of 


human labour now existing in our island, a 
brief account of them may not be unaccept- 
able to the general visitor of the Museum, 
as there is none to be found in the pub- 
lished synopsis. “ 
These structures are in general found at 
the tops of hills, or if on the plain at the 
highest part, probably because they should 
be visible at a distance; stones placed up- 
right, and standing at regular distances, 
are sometimes placed around them. 
cromlech, the name by which they have 
been for ages known, consists of one ] 
stone placed on three supporters; this 1 
done probably because it is easier to place 
a superincumbent weight on three than on 
four or five, because in the latter case all 
the supporters of the weight must be 
brought to bear equally on all, and this is 
not requisite when there are but three; ac- 
cordingly the covering stones are never 
found horizontal, the weight subsiding 
where the lowest support is found. These 
monuments are also frequently called quoits, 
from the upper stone resembling the ancient 
discus. What nation or religion they be- 
longed to it is difficult to say; they are met 
with in Sweden, Denmark, Norway, France, 
and the island of the Mediterranean, ‘bat 
more especially in the Celtic kingdoms ‘of 
the North of Europe. If they can ‘be attri- 
buted to the Druidical priests, they must 
have been among the earliest of their works, 
as the simplicity both of the plan and form 
declare them to have been the work of m 


far less ‘advanced in knowledge’ of” 5 
ture than the fouadery OF he ‘eigantiowtre- 
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tures of Stonehenge. The Irish historians 
say, that Jeguinas, King of Ireland, the 
author of idolatry in that country, died in 
the year of the world, 3,034, in the plain 
of Magh Steadch’d, while sacrificing there 
to “Crom Creaich.” It is not likely that 
they could have been used as altars, for 
sacrifice, as it is difficult to get atop of 
them, and more difficult to make a fire 
large enough to burn a victim without 
scorching the officiating priest; Crum Quoit 
Cromlech is so shaped that no one could 
stand on it to tend the fire or oversee the 
victim, As, therefore, they are not likely 
to have been designed for altars, they were 
probably erected for sepulchral monuments, 
as the sarcophagus of the Greeks, and the 
altar tombs of the present day, are but a 
more regular cromlech. In general they 
are situated in the neighbourhood of bar- 
rows, and some of them, by the way in 
which the stones are placed, closing in the 
sides, are called “ Kist-va-en,” and would 
serve, as was the first and common usage of 
mankind, to defend the body therein depo- 
sited from exposure to the weather or the 
attacks of beasts of prey. Rowland de- 
rives the name from the Hebrew ‘‘Corem 
Cruaich,”’ a devoted or consecrated stone ; 
according to Wormius they were sometimes 
called “are” or altars; he supposes they 
were first altars and afterwards tombs, and 
and there is an account of one in Denmark 
in which King Harold was interred. The 
great similarity which prevails in the man- 
ner of their erection seems to prove that the 
use to which they were devoted must have 
been the same both in Britain and in Den- 
mark. In Wales they are known by the 
name of “Calne Arthin,”” Arthur’s Quoits, 
and by some antiquaries, the name is sup- 
posed to be derived from the Armoric 
‘‘crum,” crooked, or having a top stone. 
Chun quoit, or cromlech, one of the 
models in this room, stands about 500 yards 
to the south-west of Chun Castle, in the 
parish of Movah, Cornwall; the covering 
stone is 12} feet long, and 11 wide; it is 
supported on three stones pitched on an 
edge, which with the fourth one form a 
pretty regular kist-en-vaen ; the top of the 
quoit is convex, and the monument is sur- 
mounted with a low barrow or heap of 
funeral stones. Layon Quoit, another of 
which the perfect representation is here 
shown, is near Penzance; the area de- 
scribed by the supporters of this is 70 feet, 
but it does not stand, as is generally the 
case, east and west, but north and south, 
,as does also a similar monument in Den- 
mark mentioned as the tomb of Heraldus 
by Wormius; to this of Layon there is no 
,kist-va-en, nor any area marked out by 
side stones ;, the quoit, which is more than 
47 feet in girth, is 19 long, and its thickness 
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in the middle of the eastern edge is 16 
inches, and at each end not quite so much, 
but at the western edge it is two feet; the 
chief supporters do not stand at right angles 
with the front line, as in the others, having 
been forced from its position by the weight 
of the superincumbent quoit; its height is 
such that a man on horseback can stand 
ander it. Some years since it was dug un- 
der to the depth of eight feet, and a cavity 
was found in the original earth in the shape 
of a grave, which had been rifled of its con- 
tents ; it stands on a bank not more than 
two feet higher than the soil. At the south 
end are many upright stones, among which 
human bones and those of horses and deer 
have been found, and a rod, made of clay 
baked red; those stones might have been 
the Kibla, the sacred place of assembly for 
sacrificing to the manes of the dead. 

The means by which these immense 
masses have been placed on the supporting 
stones it is difficult to conjecture ; a people 
the perfection of whose architecture is 
shown in such rude structures as those 
cannot be supposed to have been acquainted 
with mechanical power sufficient to have 
effected it; the plan which Mr. Rowland, 
in his Mona Antiqua, conjectured to have 
been made use of to place the transverse 
stones at Stonehenge was probably the way 
in which it was done. The powers of the 
lever and the plane being some of the first 
things understood by mankind, it is easy to 
conceive that they were made use of to 
erect these prodigious monuments; where 
a small mound was found, it was shaped 
into an inclined plane, or a small agger or 
mount of solid earth was found, flatted and 
levelled at the top, up the sloping sides of 
which the stone intended to be placed as the 
covering of the cromlech was moved by the- 
help of levers and rollers, and when ad- 
justed on the upright stones previously 
erected, the earth of the mount or artificial 
agger being cut away, the fabric was com- 
plete. It must have been by this means 
that the rocking stones poised so nicely that 
the smallest touch puts them in motion, 
which are found in Cornwall and in Angle- 
sea, were in all probability adjusted. ‘The 
other two models in this room are one of a 
cromlech at Duffuin, in South Wales, and 
one which has a very perfect and donble 
kist-va-en in Anglesea, near Plas Newydd. 

In the courtyard of the Museum is an 
object which excites much attention from 
the visitors, and of which no further ac- 
count is to be obtained than that it was 
presented by the late Lord Egremont. It 
is an ancient vessel or canoe, which was 
discovered near Petworth, in Sussex, at the 
village of North Stoke, on the left bank of 
the river Aran, three miles from Arundel, 
near the South Downs, in a meadow where 
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the river takes a turn towards a creek that 
runs into it. This vessel was found im- 
bedded in the mud; one part was com- 
pletely buried, the other part was visible 
about two feet under water; from time im- 
memorial it was considered as part of the 
stump of an old tree, and allowed to remain 
there; it was used as a support for one end 
of a flat wooden bridge, connecting two 
meadows, such as are commonly employed 
in these situations; thus situated it afforded 
no impediment to the flow of water which 
passed in front; about twenty years ago a 
farmer who rented the land cut away part 
of it to give an easier flow to the water, 
and a bridge having been built higher up, 
it was thought proper to remove this piece 
of old tree, as it was supposed to be: the 
labourers employed finding it much larger 
than they had reckoned on, attached eleven 
horses to it by an iron chain, and with 
great difficulty drew it to land. Its real 
form and character were then discoverable, 
viz., one half of the stem of a large oak, 
cut into the shape of a boat. The tough- 
ness of its substance is shown; that, al- 
though but 44 inches in thickness at the 
bottom of the vessel, when its stem, to 
which the chain was fixed, was drawn up 
the sloping bank, and elevated four feet, 
wile the opposite end was in the water, 
with its load of mud, it was drawn entire 
to the flat surface. The length of this ves- 
sel is 35 feet 4 inches ; the depth 1 foot 10 
inches; the width in the middle is 4 feet 6 
inches; the thickness in the bottom, 44 
inches; the sides 5 inches to 14; of the 
stem, 1 foot 8 inches; of the stern, 2 feet 
2inches. There are three bars left at the 
bottom, at different distances, which served 
to ‘strengthen the whole, and gave a firm 
footing to those who worked it; there is 
no appearance of its having had a rudder, 
but there is a notch which might have been 
for an oar to guide it. The extreme sim- 

licity of its construction indicates its hav- 
ing been the product of an early and rude 
condition of man; it is undoubtedly of 
much greater antiquity than the vessel 
found some years ago in the bed of the 
Rother, as it has the appearance of having 
been hollowed out by fire. The ancient 
forest of Anderida, within whose precincts 
it was discovered, was famed for the luxu- 
riant growth of its oaks. From a combina- 
tion of circumstances, it may safely be re- 
garded as a relic of the aboriginal Britons, 
wrought before, or soon after, the arrival of 
the Romans. We are told by Cesar and 
Tacitus that the vessels with which the an- 
cient inhabitants of our island passed into 
Gaul were formed of wicker, and covered 
with skins, or fabricated by a single tree 
hollowed out by fire- This vessel probably 
lay on the bank of the creek ready for‘use, 


and being swamped by a sudden flood of 
the river, might have been accidently lost 
to view, for it was found turned in the di- 
rection such a flow of water would have 
given it: remaining thus unseen for months, 
it might have been forgotten by the owner, 
and nothing but accident would have rée- 
vived the knowledge of it. Severalvessels 
resembling this have been found in morasses 
in Scotland—one at Loch Kernos in 1736, 
seven feet long, with a seat at one endand 
a paddle in it; another at Kilblain, eight 
feet three inches long; and in 1720, several 
of the same kind were dug up in the 
marshes of the Medway; and one so well 
preserved as to be used as a boat some time 
afterwards ; at Moreton Lake, in Lan- 
cashire, eight were found, each made of a 
single tree, and shaped like the American 
canoes, but this we have described by far 
exceeds all the others in its dimensions. 
Although, with regard to its antiquity, there 
are perhaps no certain means of judging, 
yet its blackened condition and fibrous tex- 
ture, resembling that of wood found buried 
in bogs, prove that it must have for many 
years been immersed in water. 2 
Upon the walls of the room which con- 
tains these antiquities, there are three paint- 
ings which have been lately placed—views 
of Stonehenge, and the cromlech at Duffuin, 
South Wales. They are exceedingly well 
executed, and give, as far as pictures can, 
a true representation of that gigantic Dra- 
idical pile, but to those who have an op 
portunity of seeing the original, nothin 
brings to the mind so clear a notion of their 
real appearance, and what they are, ‘as the 
models we have described. yeu 
The Elgin marbles, broken and scattered 
as they appear, render to the public.in gene- 
ral but a faint idea of the beauty and mag- 
nificence of the fabric of which they, fo 
a part, and consequentiy they are stared on 
with wondering admiration, that such vast 
sums have been expended, and such spolia- 
tion should have been made, for what ap- 
pears as only so many defaced and broken 
stones. To the antiquary and the artist and 
the connoisseur they are invaluable ; butiit 
may be doubted if the taste of the public 
has been much improved by their in ion. 
If a model of the Parthenon, upon such a 
scale as that in the University library at 
Oxford, or larger, were placed in the saloon, 
the beauty and magnificence of that ceéle- 
brated temple would strike the most un- 
learned ; the shattered fragmentsand head- 
Jess statues would no longer be objectsiof 
false enthusiasm or ignorant, contempt, and 
the eye having the exact rep’ 
the original before it, the im 
speedily restoring the whole 
mutilated parts, would fi 
value. : hi 129A) 
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The Fergusons ; or, Woman's Love and 
the World’s Favour. 2 vols. Colburn. 


We have been much pleased with the 
tone of refinement and high-breeding 
which pervades this ‘work, and do not 
hesitate to pronounce “ The Fergusons” 
one of the best of the novels de societé 
we have lately read. Like the manners 
of a true gentleman its style may be 
noted for the absence of assumption 
and good feeling is apparent in every 
observation and incident. These vo- 
lumes are attributed to the Hon. Mr. 
Phipps, Lord Normanby’s brother. 
We think a similarity of talent may be 
perceived, but the moral aim of the 
author of “ The Fergusons” is certainly 
far higher than the author of “ Matilda.” 
The story is simple ; its chief spring 
of action the mutability of purpose and 
action of Arthur Ferguson, a young 
man of fortune aiming at universal 
admiration, very anxious to win the 
heart of every young lady he happens 
to dine with; who goes on amusing 
himself in this /audable manner till he 
meets with the double misfortune of 
losing his own heart and destroying the 
happiness of a brother very dear to 
him. As the lady who has inspired 
Arthur with a lasting and passionate 
attachment is not sufficiently captivated 
by him to approve of his faults, poor 
Arthur is obliged to undertake the hard 
task of curing himself of being a cox- 
comb before she will consent to have 
him. Whether such a miracle was ever 
effected in real life we are not prepared 
to say from experience or observation, 
‘it is, however, an encouragement to 
‘patients afflicted with the same mental 
_ Malady as Arthur Ferguson to find that 
an author who has evidently drawn his 
pictures from life pronounces their 
cases not altogether hopeless. The 
ladies really owe a great deal to the 
‘distinguished author of this novel, for 
he points out with great tact the man- 
“ner in which the foolish vanity of an 
idle man “may Laie ne galy Pe 
his own happiness, but with I 
‘Beale ati doce‘ Kndned Bch 
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matters seldom end well when the scene 
is played out on the stage of the world, 
for it is much easier for a vain man to 
act the marplot and do mischief, than 
find a cure for the evils resulting from 
his conduct. 

A few extracts will show the style of 
this pleasing novel, which certainly 
owes its chief attraction to the power 
of the author in developing character 
and his natural and unaffected analysis 
of feeling. Speaking of the stupidity 
and silence of men really attached he 
says— 


‘‘While the duet was going on; there 
was an excuse, though perhaps not a very 
good one, for his silence; but, after’ that 
was over, he found himself still unable to 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
him for making further progress in Lad 
Jane’s good graces. It might be that he 
was unused to the scene in which he now 
met her, and painfully sensible of the infe- 
riority under which, in some points, he 
must necessarily labour ; it might be, that 
he detected a slight, though the slightest 
possible change, from the usual openness 
and cordiality of her manner; it is, how- 
ever, more probable, that it was merely 
what has been so well described as ‘|’ador- 
able stupidité que donnent 4 l'dme les pre- 
miers troubles de l’amour vrai.’ 

“To Lady Jane it was unluckily by no 
means ‘ adorable,’ perhaps, because she did 
not know, perhaps because she did not care, 
about its being one of the undoubted signs 
of true love. And here it may be as well to 
suggest, for the information of such youn; 
ladies as are unobservant on such points Gt 
any such there be), some signs by which 
true love may be distinguished from what 


the old poet calls— ' 
Sow 


“* Unreal love, 
Such as kindles hearts that rove.” 


At 
It is the more necessary to do so, as in their 
outward marks, the latter kind has: to the 
hasty observer greatly the advantage over 
the former. bray 

Unreal love, then, as it-is met with in 
the London world, is smooth-faced, smooth- 
tongued, smooth-tempered; will withdraw 
with a smile when some more agreeable 
person approaches the lady of its admiration 
and return with a smile when he is: gone 
will be always cheerful, always agreeable 
always good-humoured; will stay by you 


we 
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all the evening if there is nothing more 
agreeable to attract him elsewhere ; will be 
full of little attentions, of little presents, of 
little compliments, and will take care that 
his ardent admiration of you is evident to 
the eyes of the whole world. Its more 
sincere brother, on the other hand, true 
love, as long ashe is at all in a state of 
doubt (which some will tell you is almost 
up to the time of his death, and certainly 
during the most vigorous period of his life), 
is too apt to be tetchy, and easily annoyed; 
he therefore can never be for a long time 
very smooth-faced, smooth-tongued, or 
smooth-tempered, but is disposed to be irri- 
tated if another occupies much of his mis- 
tress’s attention, and can then hardly do 
himself justice when his own turn comes. 
His cheerfulness and good-humour will be 
at your command; and, therefore, you have 
on that point nothing to complain. His 
little attentions will be so much a matter of 
course, that you will hardly remark them ; 
his little presents he will hardly venture to 
offer; and his little compliments will be 
utterly wanting; while his most eloquent 
language will often be a glance. Lastly, 
instead of exhibiting his admiration to the 
whole world, he will try to convey it in 
such a way as shall be addressed to, and if 
possible, understood by you alone. 


Among Arthur’s other misdeeds, he 
can never help establishing a flirtation 
on his own account when he seeks an 
interview with the Lady Jane, and this 
too from the benevolent purpose of 
recommending his brother, thus he un- 
settles the young lady’s heart when he 
has no heart of his own to give in re- 
turn. 

But we must quote a specimen or too 
from a lighter portion of these pages; 
the following contains a remarkably 
good hint which all musical persons 
will do well to remember. 


“The duet proceeded. Miss Conolly, a 
most accomplished musician, performed her 
part to admiration; Mr. Jones, on the other 
hand, was perfectly inaudible. True it is, 
he went through all the pantomime of exer- 
tion, getting very red in the face, nodding 
his head up and down, and from side to 
side, and advancing and retreating at differ- 
points of the air. Still all these exertions, 
though very impressive in their way, could 
hot quite compensate for the absence of any 
sound beyond the precincts of the piano- 
forte. The piece was of course utterly in- 
effective; for Miss Conolly’s part, which 
was little more than a running accompani- 


‘ment, could not do by itself; as unfortu- 


ately, although half a loaf is said to be 


partners for their d 
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better than no bread, the same can by no 
means be predicated of half a duet. f 

“At the conclusion, the company were 
polite enough not to laugh; but, though it 
certainly had ‘a dying fall,’ there was no 
cry of ‘that strain again,’ as few felt in- 
inclined 

“* To tax so bad a voice, 
To slander music any more than once.’ 


It may be well here to mention that Mrs. 
Conolly was never again known to call 
upon Mr. Stephenson Jones for a song; and 
this may suggest to those who are often 
pestered to sing, and who, conscious that 
they cannot do so with credit to themselves, 
are anxious to refuse, the propriety of mak- 
ing a bargain before they assent, that the 
requester or her daughter shall join them in 
a duet. It may be predicted with all the 
confidence, and none of the ambiguity of a 
Delphic Oracle, that if the gentleman is 
really a bad performer, he will never be 
troubled again. 


Here is another scene founded on 
intimate knowledge of the best and 
worst points in the female heart. The 
aunt of Lady Cecil, who is the enemy 
of Arthur, knowing the extreme dis- 
gust her niece feels for his coxcombical 
pretences to female favour, gets up an 
anecdote or two for the amiable pur- 

se of depreciating him in the eyes of 
his tight-minded beloved. 


«Mrs. Aston was too good a general to 
make a direct attack; she began, therefore. 
by lamenting the want of proper dignity 
which was shown now-a-days by mo y 
in trying to procure dancing partners for 
their daughters. 

“«They really sometimes,’ said she, 
“throw them, as one may say, at the heads 
of the dancing gentlemen.’ : 

«««To the great annoyance and indigna- 
tion of their daughters, 1 have no doubt,” 
said Lady Cecil. 

“«Oh, yes! my dear, of course, when 
there is a proper feeling; but then it is 
generally unnecessary to do it with girls of 
that sort; you know men generally find out 
those who do not seek them; they generaily 
reverse the line of the poet and ‘must un- 
sought be won.’ But the women don’t 
know that.’ Hast 

“¢My dear aunt, even when ise f = 
what you cell sought, it is only to m: 
of them to dance with. They have no rea- 
son to be conceited about that.” wee 

«««Qh, no! my dear Cecil, of course 
but then, you know, they are such 
creatures. Talking of mothers’ g 


think that pushing Mrs, 
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about her tall stupid daughter—and with 
Mr. Ferguson, too? To be sure, she would 
find her match there.’ 

“*T am sure,’ said Lady Cecil, «Mr. Fer- 
‘guson would be the last person to do any- 
thing rude to a young lady on account of 
the mother’s fault.’ 

“No, no—not he—he is too well-bred ; 
but he did it so well—so decidedly. You 
know, Mrs. Harburton came up to him 
with her daughter on her arm, saying, ‘ Oh, 
Mr. Ferguson, are you looking for a part- 
ner?’ ‘No, I can’t say I am,’ said he, in 
a distrait tone. ‘ Are you engaged for this 
dance?’ ‘I am afraid | am.’ ‘ Perhaps 
not for the next then?’ she continued. ‘I 
rather think I am.’ ‘For the one after?’ 
inquired the persevering Mrs. Harburton. 
‘lam afraid, ma’am,’ he answered, very 
gravely, ‘I have made a rule not to engage 
myself so deep; but if you will come and 
ask me at the time, I shall be able to give 
you an answer.’ Was not that good ?—so 
like him !” 

“« Lady Cecil gave no answer. If she had 
said what she thought, it would have been, 
that though the first part of the story might 
be correct, yet the latter part only merited 
the answer Dr. Paley gave to improbable 
relations,—‘ Its a lie, and that’s the solu- 
tion !’ 

“ Mrs, Aston continued, without noticing 
her silence—‘I thought it a capital story, 
and so like the man. He has the most 
fearless way of saying things of that sort. 
And then the best of it was, that he went 
about telling every body of it, till I faney 
they almost pitied poor Miss Harburton, who 
you know was not to blame after all. But 
then it was so like him!’ 

“*T am afraid, my dear aunt,’ said Lady 
Cecil, almost angrily, ‘that the latter part 
of the story must have been an addition, 
made by somebody whom Mr. Ferguson 
had offended. I think it does not sound at 
all like him.’ 

«Oh, my dear! if you mean to allude 
to that little tiff between us the other night 
—which, by-the-bye, you must have heard 
—I have forgotten all that long ago. The 
fact is, I was in the wrong at first; but I 
thought that as he is said to make himself 
So universally agreeable, to be one thing for 
one person, and another thing the next 
minute for another (here Lady Cecil for the 
first time looked a little annoyed), I thought, 
I say, that he might also act a little for my 
amusement too. However, he did not seem 
inclined, and that vexedme. Do you know, 
I think nothing is so amusing as his versa- 
tility, when he is fairly en train. I shou!d 


like to follow him about from one person to 


other. I should think Matthews, though 
‘did change his disguises very 
quickly, not half so clever.’ ” 
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‘The scene at Ascot is amusing and 
une for our , where the 
hero is admirably punished for a pre- 
vious flirtation without the slightest 
temptation (excepting that which sprun 
from his own busy folly) with a gir 
many degrees beneath him in station. 

“ With a view of varying all this, Arthur 
had, on the Thursday, crossed to the other 
side, and was walking along the line of car- 
riages, when he heard a female voice say, 
*« How do you do Mr Ferguson ?’ He looked 
up, and in the face of the speaker he recog- 
nized the fair young lady with dark eye- 
brows—the Miss Linton, who had been 
neighbour at dinner a short time before. 
She introduced him to her mother, Mrs. 
Linton, who occupied with her their large 
open landau, and to two Miss Larkins, who 
had attained a very elevated situation in 
life, being seated on the box, from which 
they commanded a very good view of the 
company on the course, while, on the other 
hand, it must be confessed, that the com- 
pany on the course commanded a very good 
view of them. ’ 

Arthur made a low bow to Mrs. Linton, 
and as high a one as he could throw in the 
direction of the Miss Larkins, and then, at 
the invitation of Miss Linton, entered the 
landau, the steps of which were most invit- 
ingly left down, and the door open. 
was then advised to stand on the front 
cushions, and by this manceuvre, found 
himself about midway between the two di- 
visions of the ladies. When he looked up, 
his eye rested on the Miss Larkins, glisten- 
ing like the sun in yellow silks; and cast- 
ing a glance downwards, it fell upon the 
parterre of blue and pink flowers which 
adorned the Lintons. 

«<« Well, Mr. Ferguson,’ said Miss Lin- 
ton, ‘we want you to tell us which is to 
win. I hope it will be the pink-jacket. 
I’m sure you know all about it; you | 
like a sporting man in thatcoat. As for my 
brother, and his friends, they don’t look at 
all like legs, do they ? Moti 

“ Arthur turned in the direction indicated 
by her glance, and saw three or four young 
men, either seated on the dickey, or cling- 
ing like flies to the back part of the car- 
riage, and all engaged in a combined and 
well-directed attack on a large meat-pie, 
maintaining, at the same time, an ve 
fireof champagne corks. As Arthur ma ed 
their bran-new green surtouts, trom which 
the bloom on the velvet, and gloss on the 
cloth, had only been in places removec 
ri alternations of oot Roca rain W 

had gone through in their journe n 
pani. He cota not but prabilnA 
they looked more like city dandies than 
legs. 
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««« Mr. Ferguson will take some luncheon 
I hope?’ said Mrs. Linton ; and forthwith 
ample stores were produced from a large 
hamper, and set before him. The young 
ladies declared they must take a bit more to 
keep him company ; and then there were all 
sorts of jokes and laughing, while Arthur 
Ferguson held a plate for one Miss Larkins, 
and Miss Linton for the other, as those 
young ladies chose to eat in that somewhat 
constrained position, half.turned round on 
the coach-box, rather than, as they expressed 
it, feed before all the company. 

“It was in the midst of all the laughing 
caused by this arrangement, and when 
Arthur’s feelings (always particularly sen- 
sitive about female delicacy) were beginning 
to be not a little shocked, that Miss Linton 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, there she is again! Do 
tell us, Mr. Ferguson, who is that handsome 
lady who has just past, and who looked up 
this way. I am sure she is some very 
great lady?’ 

“Arthur followed the direction of the 
finger with which she thought it necessary 
to indicate the object of her inquiry, and 


saw and recognised the distinguished figure 


of Lady Cecil Glencoe, as she crossed the 
course in thedirection of the stewards’ stand.” 
The chief defect of the novel is the 
utter destruction of its concentrativeness 
by the dispersion of the characters. 
The author is unskilful enough to fol- 
low William Ferguson abroad, where 
he goes on the usual errand of travel- 
ling gentlemen (in novels at least) to 
forget a disappointment of the heart, 
and is unmerciful enough to afflict both 
himself and his reader with ennui by 
listening to the prosing adventures of 
an Italian signora (a troublesome super- 
numerary) who has nothing to do with 
the action of the story excepting in the 
capacity of bore, and it seems an esta- 
blished rule that every novel is to have 
its bore. William Ferguson, whose 
situation is very interesting and effec- 
tive while revolving round his brother 
as his satellite, becomes tedious and 
intolerable when he is set up as the 
principal person; nor can our author 
with any success join his broken threads 
when he endeavours to collect his 
dramatis persone into the former focus ; 
his spell'is lost—his wand broken. 
Still he is an author of great promise, 
and if he observe closely where his 
work, ceases to be interesting and the 
cause of it, he will gather the usual 


ood: fruits of experience. Violent 
chaagiohplace and scene is in fact as 
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destructive to a novel which 
the high merit of well-defined character 
as it is toa drama. Among the minor 
faults we note a multiplication, of 
common-place mottoes to each chapter, 
three or four in a page; we never see. 
authors of merit resort to this practice, 
consequently it gave us a presentiment 
of trashiness before perusal which the 
novel did not deserve. The sooner our 
author abates this custom the better. 
Mottoes are really in place nowhere but 
on the title-page: their adoption to 
every short chapter can scarcely be 
defended by any rational argument, and 
they are only endurable when remark- ° 
ably terse and @ plomb to the subject. 
Perhaps the authors of the Elizabethan 
and Stuart era are seen to the best 
advantage when served up as these 
entremels. But common-place quota- 
tion, the drain supply fitted only for 
empty pates, is one of the faults of the 
Fergusons, and a bad and vulgar fault 
it is, as may be seen in a most intoler- 
able wretch, a Mr. Crichton a Shak- 
speare quoter, introduced for a page or 
two, but fortunately for the work soon 
dropped. The author has also brought 
forward the character of a Mrs. Free- 
man whose disposition he has defined 
in a well-written passage, but he has 
not made the character consistent as 
the remarks and conversation of this 
person are brilliant and sensible. But 
these are the mereerrorsof inexperience. 
The book is of the Tremayne Biss, but 
we think the powers of the author in 
regard to entertainment are far superior 
to those of Mr. Ward, for the former is 
better tempered, and wholly free from 
a certain pedantic bias, which is rather 
unpleasant, in the works of the latter. 
The Fergusons will be well received 
in the higher circles as an effective pic- 
ture of the manners of their class, and 
as such we can recommend it. Party 
periodicals havealready employed them- 
selves in tearing it to tatters, use it 
is attributed to a brother of Lord Nor- 
manby, but as it has no party bias this 
isa piece of gratuitous injustice; we 
have given an honest analysis of i 
contents, have freely blamed where we 
thought blame was deserved, but we 
frankly declare that its merits far coun= 
terbalance its defects, let it’ be written” 
by whom it may. | v7 Awe to NGAI 
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The Life and Corr ence of M. G. 
Lewis. Anthor of the Monk, Castle 
Spectre, §c. In two volumes. Cor- 
BURN. 


The publication of these letters and 
biography will do much toward pla- 
cing in proper light the character of a 
man, who, in his boyhood committed 
one fault which, though redeemed by a 
thousand good actions, cast a blight on 
his whole career. Lewis in his twen- 
tieth year published a romance which 
justly offended the moralists of his 
day ; for this dereliction he was called 
to a very severe account by the public 
press, and notwithstanding the advan- 
tages of fortune, station, a blameless life 
and much beneficence of conduct, he 
never required the good opinion of the 
public. His example is a beacon for 
authors of genius against the danger in- 
curred by planning works of fiction un- 
fit for the perusal of females. 

An uneasiness of mind is apparent in 
these letters, and indeed throughout his 
whole'life, which doubtless sprung from 
this source, and there is a moral justice 
in the fact that all the private goodness 
of a man’s life and conduct cannot re- 
deem a public error of the kind, for 
many imbibe poison from a popular 
publication who are remote from re- 
ceiving the antidote arrising from the 
good conduct of the writer. 

The life of Lewis, however, is not 
only deeply interesting, but a complete 
study for those who are curious in ana- 
lysing the peculiarities of human char- 
acter, and are willing to draw lessons 
of life by tracing the career of others ; 
never did the heart of any man unclose 
itself more fully to the view of his 
friends than here are disclosed the 
workings of the head of Lewis. His 
letters are among the best of his com- 
positions, and those which are written 
in earnest, shew a depth of thought and 
a propriety of action we should scarcely 
have expressed from the tenor of his 
writings, He possessed genius, with- 
out which the works of no anonymous 
author can be popular, but he wanted 
depth, individuality, and. sternness ; he 
was “one of the class of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease.” And chanced to be 
so.cirenmstanced that he felt not the 


necessity of gain which. forces, young: 
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authors to correct their faults. Every 
author requires some stimulus to the 
work of correction and improvement, 
without which he cannot command 
sufficient public favour to become a 
professional writer, whose works can be. 
sold to booksellers, and will be pur- 
chased by the public. The vindictive 
spirit of Byron, desirous of vengeance 
on his reviewer, made him encounter 
this needful toil, after publishing a 
volume of little merit, which in these 
days would not have been even men- 
tioned by any quarterly review, he 
started up not only a giant of genius, 
but brandishing all the accessory wea- 
pons of talent, needful for the discom- 
fiture of those whose reviews had dis- 
pleased him, and of a whole host who 
had never dreamed of vieing among 
which last class Lewis was one. But 
the excess of benevolence and venera- 
tion of Lewis (as apparent in his por- 
trait as in his life) would not suffer him 
to inflict wound for wound even if his 
enemies had been in his power, he a- 
mended his writings on the defective 
score of morality, but he was not found 
to infuse into them that earnest con- 
centrativeness, without which, the most 
popular productions are but the ephe- 
mera schools of a limited period. We 
consider that the genius of Lewis was 
considerable, but that it never produced 
the fruits which would have been 
forced out of a mind under the stimu- 
lus of urgent necessity, or that desire 
of vengeance which suddenly impelled 
Byron to the full exercise of all his 
mighty faculties. 

But the present volumes unfold a 
romance of real life far mare entertain- 
ing, and many degrees more instructive 
than any that fell fiom the fluent pen 
of this once celebrated author. Few 
novels de societé depict the manners of 
the higher classes, as well as this life 
and correspondence. | Literary dis+ 
truction connected Lewis with a class” 
still higher than even those in his fa’ 
ther’s station. As under secretary at» 
war he commanded, and his letters” 
replete with anecdotes of many of | the 
distinguished characters of his ' day 
He was placed in a situation of muchr 
domestic difficulty from his early youth,» 
between parents, who ema 


apparently more» from: incom 
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of temper, than from any notorious 
cauae of wrong. 

His father was deputy Secretary of 
War when he married Francis Maria, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Sewell, 
Master of the Rolls, a lady of great 
beauty and inconsiderate conduct, 
which it appears led to a separation 
after the birth of Matthew Gregory 
Lewis and three other children. From 
what we can gather from the letters, it 
appears that the inconsiderate conduct 
of Mrs. Lewis, chiefly arose from great 
extravagance and an aptitude for run- 
ning in debt, by the indulgence of a 
profuse benevolence, and that there 
were the chief faults of this unfortu- 
nate lady. She carried her passion for 
music to a mania, and was, it appears, 
always surrounded by a mob of needy 
professionals of that calling. The at- 
tachment of Lewis for his mother was 
of as extraordinary as exemplary a 
kind; no urgency of interest with his 
father, no gaieties of the world, no 
pleasures of youth ever seem to have 
broken the hold his mother possessed 
over his faithful heart ; while to supply 
her imprudent extravagance with funds 
appears to have been the first stimulus 
which urged him to the toils of author- 
ship. His father allowed him a thou- 
sand pounds yearly, half of which sum 
he seems to have devoted to his mother 
besides the whole of his earnings, and 
out of the remainder he educated and 
maintained an orphan, besides perform- 
ing many deeds of charity which were 
unknown to the world while he lived. 
The mother of Lewis is certainly the 
leading character in his life and works, 
and to her we first introduce our rea- 
ders. 


«‘Ere many years Mrs. Lewis was the 
mother of two sons and two daughters— 
Matthew, the eldest: Barrington, whose 
early death we shall hereafter record ; 
Maria, lady of the present Sir Henry Lush- 
ington, Bart.; and Sophia, the late wife of 
Colonel Joha Sheddon. Little Mat soon 
became his mother’s pet companion, and he 
accordingly imbibed her tastes, ideas, and 
even expressions, which he early acquired 
the habit of repeating with amusing gravity. 

“Frequently present at portentous toilette 
debates, he was always remarkably attentive 
to them, and often amused visitors by the 
impression which they made. On one oc- 

Lady S—— having called by ap- 
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pointment to take up Mrs: Lewis on 
way to the opera-hous, she was ushered 

the drawing-room, which was aleeeay Be? 
cupied by the little sentimentalist. ‘ Well, 
Master Mat!’ said the lady, perceiving that’ 
the child gazed at her dress, ‘I hope, sir, 
you approve?” 

The young gentleman shook his head in 
token of dissent, and after a pause observed, 
‘My mama never wears a blue ribbon with 
a yellow head-dress.’ 

“«««T declare,’ exclaimed the lady, laugh- 
ing, ‘I did not think of it. Your mamma 
is perfectly right, Mat. But, come, now 
tell me how is she dressed? In all her 
diamonds, eh ?” 

«* No, no,’ replied Mat: ‘ Fanny,’—the 
familiar appellation he usually gave his 
mother—‘ looks very pretty, with nothing 
on her head (remembering his mother’s 
words}, but a simple fold of plain white 
tiffany.” ce 

* * * 

“Mrs. Lewis was extremely near-sighted ; 
and owing to this defect, once ran the risk 
of making a very ridiculous blunder at one 
of her musical soirées. She had procured 
the professional assistance of Signor Pozzi 
—then recently arrived—for an evening 
concert at her own house; the predilecti 
for foreign artists, among persons of rank, 
being a mania no less of that period, 
of our own. The soirée was numerou 
attended, and the lady having predeterm 
to make her golden acknowledgments in a 
delicate and handsome manner, before the 
rignor should have made his escape, con- 
trived, at the close of the concert, to meap- 
der her way through the throng of etgeh 
till at last she congratulated herself on 
ceiving a dark-whiskered foreigner standing 
near the orchestra, who, she ‘Necided, must 
be Pozzi. She accordingly approached him 
with a gracious smile, having the douceur 
folded up, ready to be slipped into his hand, 
accompanied by some appropriate com~ 
pliment ; when, at the moment, some one 
accosted the supposed Pozzi with, ‘ My dear 
count!’ and they walked away oda 
just in time to prevent a ludicrous and per- 
plexing result to Mrs. Lewis. She used, 
laughingly, to observe, that the noble fo- 
reigner, having arrived in this country only 

a short time before, might have re led 
‘s form a very singular opinion i 
English manners and hospitality.” 

* * * 


«« We shall here give a childish, Rise 
uninteresting anecdote, related by hi 

in maturer years, which, howeyer triflin 
serves at least to show that the boy's 
religious education had not been ee 
On the night of tng at school, 

and dispirited pe Shon 

which is sure to await 
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little Mat, with a.sense of desolation he had 


never before felt, on 
white-curtained crib, in the dormitory ap- 
pointed for him, added to his usual infant 
orison the following words :—« God bless 
me now, in a strange place, among strange 
boys, away from mamma, with nobody to 
love me!’ “And having so commended him- 
self to heaven, the little fellow lay down 
and sobbed himself to sleep.” 


The firmness and good sense which 
distinguish even his early school by 
letters to his mother, so beloved in in- 
fancy, will meet with the approbation 
of all who can feel for the difficulties 
of persons placed in such unfortunate 
domestic circumstances. Lewis’ heart 
must have been sorely racked between 
his tenderness for his mother, and his 
respect for his father. 

hh the midst of a train of thought, 
which often led him to the most correct 
results in actual life, Lewis in his twen- 
tieth year, published the romance which 
drew before him such lifelong odium., 
It is strange that a person whose ideas 
were full of rectitude, in regard to 
practical life, should write a work open 
to moral condemnation in the degree of 
the Monk, and it really leads us to 
Suppose that this notorious romance 
was only a translation from the Ger- 
man, as all his romantic tales really 
were, though as little acknowledged in 
one instance as the other. Never did 
literary vanity lead a man to father a 
more ill conditioned or mischievous 
literary bantling. 

Lewis was as unfortunate in the sin- 
gle attachment of his life, as in his do- 
mestic connections, he a pears to have 
loved but once, and with a degree of 
tenacity, of which the masculine mind 
is seldom capable,—he loved for ever. 
The object of his passion was a lady of 
the highest rank, who since his death, 
has obtained a considerable degree of 
literary celebrity, this is Lady Char- 
lotte Bury, 


“ At Inverary Castle, the ancient seat of 
the noble family of Argyle, Lewis first felt 
the influence of a ‘bright particular star,’ 
which, if it did not entirely rule his destiny, 
certainly held a poweuful influence over his 
future life. It was Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, the daughter of his host,—a lady no 
less celebrated for the gtaces of personal, 
than she has since been for the charms of 

nental beauty,—at whose shrine the incense 


of the poet’s heart was offered, and to whom 
he addressed some of the most touching 
effusions of his lyric pen. ea 

* The votaries of love are so seldom ine 
fluenced by the dictates of reason, that they 
rarely weigh the probabilities of success, ere 
they yield themselves to the absolute do- 
minion of passion. Even when anticipati 
the miseries of disappointment, the lover 
seldom pauses to think of results, but wel- 
comes the delusion for delusion’s sake. Ex- 
perience, too often fatally purchased, alone 
proves that in absence from the object lies 
the secret of curbing a growing affection. 
Flight is the hopeless lover’s best resource ; 
since if he once enter the lists with the 
enemy, defeat is certain. Such, had he been 
wiser than the ordinary generation of lovers, 
should have been the ‘conduct of Lewis, in- 
stead of lingering with silent and hopeless 
devotion near the object of his passion, like 
the ill-fated flutterer whose charmed wi 
hovers round the flame—at once its fasci- 
nation and its grave. a 

“« Many were the summer rambles taken 
by the young poet in the woods surrounding 
Inverary Castle, with her whose companion- 
ship made the picturesque scenery still more 
beautiful ; and it was during the 


“Stolen sweetness of those evening walks, 
en pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And circling forests by etherial touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky,’— 


that the encounter with a poor maniac oc- 
curred, which gave rise to the Well-known 
ballad of ‘Crazy Jane.’ The alarm naturally 
excited in the breast of the iady, at a meet- 
ing so startling—possibly exaggerated by 
the imagination of Lewis—threw an air of 
romance over the adventure, which, infused 
into the poem, gained for it a degree of 
popularity scarcely yet abated. 

“ We subjoin the original version, copied 


from an MS. in the handwriting of the 
author :— 


CRAZY JANE. 


“* Stay, fair maid! On eve feature, 
Why are marks of aa, imprest ? 
Can a wretched, helpless creature 
Raise such terrors in your breast ? 
Do my frantic looks alarm you? 
Trust me, sweet, your fears are vain: 
Not for kingdoms would I harm you— 
Shun not then poor Crazy Jane. ; 


“* Dost thou weep to see myanguish? =~ 
Mark me, and escape my woe: 
When men flatter, sigh, and languish, — 
Think them false—I found them so! 
For I loved, Oh! so sincerely, ern 
None will ever love again ; r. 
Yet the man I prized most dearly 
Broke the heart of Crazy Jane. 
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««« Gladly that young heart received him, 

Which has never loved but one; 

He seemed true, and I believed him— 
He was false, and I undone; 

Since that hour has reason never 
Held her empire o’er my brain. 

Henry fled!—With him, for ever, 
Fled the wits of Crazy Jane. 


**« Now forlorn and broken-hearted, 
Still with frenzied thoughts beset, 
Near the spot where last we parted, 
Near the spot where first we met, 
Thus I chant my lovelorn ditty, 
While I sadly pace the plain ; 
And each passer by, in pity, 
Cries ‘ God help thee, Crazy Jane !’ 
“The ballad has been wedded to music 
by several composers ; but the original and 
most popular melody was by the celebrated 
Miss Abrams, who introduced and sung it 
herself at fashionable parties. After the 
usual complimentary tributes from barrel- 
organs, and wandering damsels of every 
degree of vocal ability, it crowned not only 
the author’s brow with laurels, but also 
that of many a youthful beauty, in the shape 
of a fashionable hat, called the ‘ Crazy Jane 
hat.’ The circnmstance is worth mention, 
because it shows the extraordinary popu- 
larity which one of the merest trifles from 
Lewis’s pen was then capable of obtaining.” 


The best of the occasional poems 
pith in these volumes, is an epi- 
ogue spoken by Lady Charlotte after 
the performance of the tragedy of Bar- 
barossa, before the Duke of Argyle, at 
Inverary Castle : this is full of wit and 
‘those of the aristocracy, who remember 
Lady Charlotte as the beauty, and not 
as the blue of their class will be de- 
lighted with it. 
; EPILOGUE TO BARBAROSS. 
“ Till now, all who glow’d with theatrical 

flame, : 

Love of money inspired, or else love of fame ; 
But none of these motives, ’tis clearer than 


light, 

Have produced the dramatic attempt of to- 
night: 

No shillings for entrance were dropt at the 
door, 

No voices, applauding, bawl ‘ Bravo! ‘ En- 
core!’ 

And our ardour for glory it surely must 

uench, 
To think that we play to three chairs and a 
ch. 


When Selim, the tyrant, presumed to rebuke, 

Allhe ee was obtaining a smile from the 
; ? Ke $ even 

And when the Queen said the King’s cruelty 
shock’d her, 


L sain ha 
She hoped for some'little applause from the 


Doctor. a 

But our utmost ambition was stretch’d to 
its tether, nat 

If the Duke and the Doctor cried *Bravoll’ 
together. r ti sutt 

Yet the fame of our mirth confined. shall 
not be 

To a circle so small as the one I now sees) 

No, I’ll tell all the world, in the ‘ Times’ and 
the ‘ Sun,’ 

How much we have dared, and how much 
we have done; 

And inform the whole kingdom, by meatis 
of the papers, hy 

That we’ve just had an access of tragical 
vapours. \ : 

In fancy already I see, with delight, 

‘Inverary Theatricals,’ full in my sight:) 

‘Barbarossa was lately (they cannot say 
less) i 

Perform’d at the Duke’s with the greatest 
success ; 

The scenes were well painted, the dresses 
were fine, 

The orchestra well fill’d, and the acting— 
divine. 

In truth, such perfection in women and men 

Was ne’er seen before, nor will e’er be again ; 

Captain Campbell gave Othman with strength 
and effect, 

Mr. Trafford was graceful—Lord John was 
correct ; 

Lord Lorne’s easy air, when he got in a 
passion, 

Proved a tyrant must needs be a person of 
fashion : 

He seem’d much at home thro’ the whole of 
the play,— uray 

He died in a style which was quite dégagé ; 

And his orders for murder, declared by 
their tone, ve det 

Was the same if he gave them, or let them 
alone. ts 

The worst (we are sorry to say, but it'true is) 

Was the epilogue, written, we hear, by one 
Lewis ; 1%, cea 

’Twas terrible trash, but in justice we'tell, 

It was thought to be spoken uncommonly 


well. Sart 
Indeed, Lady Charlotte, all own’d with de- 
light, seta 
Outdid all her former outdoings that 
When she got her high praelie 
pony on, vit 
Her voice, air, and action, how truly Si- 
donian ! OF 
How wisely she said she’d not marry her 
brother, rey 
And, having one spouse, not just then take 
another. ts hacld ia 
And when, in the midst of fsvar 
vexations, “""'' °° band sie8e al 


"Twas needful Phe thawte 
‘Her oaths were as truly de 
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‘As she had done* nothing, but swear all her 
days.’ 

» Perhaps some may think, but the fact I 
deny, 

My own seni are rated a little too high. 

But if in our play any merit is shown, 

I assure you. my friends, that the whole is 
my own. 

I made up the dresses, I painted the scenes— 

For constructing the playhouse, invented 
machines ; 

And made all the actors rehearse, which I 
swear, 

Was without great exertion no easy affair. 

For when to rehearse the fifth act I was 
wishing, 

I was told Barbarossa was just gone a fish- 


ing 

Out of tune, while Irene was straining her 
throat, 

That Othman was busy in building a boat, 

However, I scolded, and bustled, andstorm’d, 

Till the parts were all learnt and the play 
was perform’d. 

And now Barbarossa’s heroics are o'er, 

Should you chance, as is likely, to vote him 
a bore,— 

Should you think our performance deserving 
no praise, 

And our play the worst thing you e’er saw 
io your days, 

As your judgments must err, and an audience 
is scarce, 

We condemn you for penance to sit out the 
farce.” 


The Duchess of York’s visit to the 
residence of Lewis at Barnes, will be 
read with pleasure: but every page in 
this most amusing work presents us 
with a temptation to extract. We can- 
not resist the raffle at Lady Cork’s. 


“* Having one day taken into her head to 
have a ‘raffle,’ or lottery, for a charitable 
purpose, she mentioned her idea to Lewis, 
who entered into the project with great wil- 
lingness, and under his direction the whole 
affair was managed. As it was arranged 
that every}body was to win something Lewis 
took care that the prizes should be of a 
nature that would create the most ludicrous 
perplexity to their owners. Accordingly, 
on the evening appointed (for the raffle took 
place at a soirée), the assembled guests were 
parading the brilliantly-lighted drawing- 
rooms, burdened with the most out-of-the- 

_ way articles the eccentric hostess could pro- 
cure; while the inventor of this novel kind 
» of plaisanterie was silently enjoying the joke 
at their distress. Gentlemen were seen in 
“every direction, running about with teapots 
in their hands, or trays under their arms, 
“endeavouring: to find some sly corner, in 
-owhich to deposit their. prizes ; while young 
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ladies were sinking beneath the weight, 
the shame, of par coat is 
flat-iron. Guinea-pigs, birds in cages, 
punch-bowls, watchmen’s rattles, and 
Dutch-ovens, were perplexing their for- 
tunate, or, as perhaps they considered 
themselves, unfortunate proprietors; and 
Lady C——’s raffle was fos remembered 
by those who were present as a scene of 
laughter and confusion.” 


This passage is preceded by a 
anecdote of Tom Toney ticlp abe —< 
refer our readers to the work for this 
and many other brilliant 

We are glad to find that this bene- 
ficent man did not fall a victim to his 
own kindness of heart; the common 
report goes, that he was poisoned by his 
emancipated negroes, and however ca- 
lamitous his death, by the yellow fever 
on his homeward passage, there is 
something so revolting in the idea that 
benefits should ever be repaid by mur- 
der, that every philanthropic heart 
must feel rejoiced that this ameliora- 
tor of the serine of the slave, died 
by the visitation of God, and not by the 
ingratitude of man. Had Lewis re- 
mained with his affectionate negroes, 
who seem by his letters, to have been 
so tenderly attentive to his health, he 
pe, have got over the dreadful at- 
tack, and been at this very hour in an 
active state of beneficence. 

The biographer quotes with just re- 
prehension, from the pages of the 
Court Magazine, (previous to its incor- 
poration in the past year, with our pub- 
lication the Lady’s Magazine, and not 
then under our guidance), a letter writ- 
ten by a lady, the daughter of a medical 
man, who had quarrelled with Lewis 
about his berth during the homeward 
passage. From the poor sufferer’s 
delirious ravings, and from an accident 
which befel his coffin when committed 
to the deep, the most horrible infer- 
ences are drawn; human judgments are 
thus drawn from inquisitorial espionage 
of death-bed scenes, for which one or 
two Calvinistic sects are even now-a- 
days notorious, as many of old thought 
that personal deformity was a judg- 
ment from heaven, but we doubt not 
that the philanthropist, who had been 


lately employed in ameliorating the 


condition of his slaves, and giving 
them religious instruction, as well as 
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providing for their temporal wants, 
found a happy home for his released 
spirit, wherever the winds might drive 
his unconscious clay. Fortunately 
there was another witness of the last 
scene of this benevolent creature, an 
orphan with whom he became ac- 
quainted in his passage out in the same 
vessel, whom he had protected and as- 
sisted with more activity than many 
relatives bestow on those whom they 
are bound to aid. 

We must premise that Tita who is 
mentioned in this narrative, was after- 
wards Lord Byron's well-known servant. 


“‘T sailed from Jamaica, having again 
been placed under the care of Captain Boyes, 
on my homeward voyage to England, on 
the 4th of May, 1818, in the same vessel 
which had carried me out. Mr. Lewis was 
again my compagnon de voyage. Alas! it 
was destined to bear him to 
—“ ‘ that bourne 
Whence no traveller returns.’ 


“* He had been previously suffering from 
a slight attack of yellow fever, and seemed 
for the first few hours after we went on 
board, restless and irritable. Our fellow- 
passengers were a Doctor and Mrs. P. r, 
their two children, and nurse ; besides some 
other children coming over for education, 
and an Italian valet named Tita—whom [ 
forgot to mention as having gone to Jamaica 
with Mr. Lewis—also returned with us. 
For this man he had a great respect, and 
used to relate a romantic adventure which 
first introduced them to each other. I be- 
lieve it had reference to an encounter with 
banditti, when Lewis was travelling in Italy, 
from whom Tita had aided his escape. 
«« At the outset of our voyage, there was 
a slight disagreement between Mr. L. and 
the doctor, respecting a berth; it was, how- 
ever, amicably arranged, though no great 
cordiality existed between the parties after. 
The passengers were all very ill, not only 
from sea sickness, but from other causes: 
the yellow fever having shown itself on 
board. Many of the crew were suffering 
from it; and the fright of seeing a sailor 
fall down when first attacked by it, threw 
me into so neryous and weak a state, that I 
continued an invalid during the whole 
voyage. On this account, I saw little of 
Mr. Lewis ; and after the first few days he 
became himself so ill as to be confined to 
“his berth. Advice and medicines were ad- 
ministered to him, but he grew obstinate 
and irritable, and instead of remaining in 
bed, and allowing the medicines to take 
proper effect, he would rush upon deck, 
w K fee, hours, and then return to his 
couch worse than when he left it. His 
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berth was next to my own, divided off from 
the state-cabin by a slight partition. Con- 
tinued retchings seemed to rack every nerve 
in his body, and his groans of agony pierced 
my very soul. Indeed I could get no rest 
for his moanings. ‘Tita and others sate in 
the state-cabin to be near and within call, 
and every attention was paid that kindness 
could devise. Captain Boyes was con- 
stant and unremitting in his assiduities, and 
Dr. P. attended Mr. Lewis, till himself be- 
came too ill to do so. We were all in a 
wretched state, and the extreme heat of the 
latitude in which we were increased our 
distress. 

“ At midnight, about the 10th of May, 
six days after we had sailed, Mr. Lewis, in 
a paroxysm of agony, had the ship's steward 
called up, and demanded a dose of an 
emetic, feeling, as he expressed it, ‘an in- 
supportable load at his stomach.’ Remon= 
strance was useless—and in the hurry of 
the moment to comply with his impatience, 
a strong emetic was imprudently adminis~ 
tered by the steward, who had the care of 
the medicine chest. From that time the 
retchings were incessant. ‘ 

«TI saw Mr. Lewis at mid-day on the 
13th; his sufferings were fearfully dis- 
tressing ; he fancied landanum would relieve 
him, but it was not deemed prudent to give 
it. I think he was aware of his danger, 
and some memoranda were written from his’ 
dictation, and sealed up; but they related, 
I believe, only to the payment to be made 
of Tita’s wages, for a will had been left al~ 
ready in England. a 

«| last saw Mr. Lewis about nine on the 
same evening before I retired for the night, 
and promised to call out, to those who were 
watching in the outward cabin, the half 
hours when he was to have a medicin 
given him. I did so. At two o’clock T 
heard him say, ‘Thank you, thank you!” 
All that night his groans were dreadful; 
I could only lie in my berth and listen to 
them, for illness rendered me powerless. 
By degrees his moanings subsided into low 
convulsive sobs; they grew fainter and 
fainter, and became calmed into a 
breathing, as though the sufferer slept. I 
was worn out, and lost all consciousness. 
From this state of stupor (for I can hardly 
call it sleep), 1 was roused by the ste Ps 
at a little past four on the morning of the 
14th of May, calling me by my name. He 
came to inform me that ‘ Mr, Lewis was no 
more J” ee 

“It seemed he had requested to be left 
undisturbed, and appeared inclined to s 
when the last dése of medicine was ad-' 
ministered, and the watchers remained in. 
the outward cabin, leaving the doot of 
berth ajar. All continued still for 


time: at four o’clock the g 
and thought he slept; te dese 
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lying with his head a little thrown back on 
the pillow, his arms crossed upon his breast, 
as though attempting to suppress some in- 
ternal convulsive feeling. The man ap- 
proached his ear to the sleeper's lips to 
listen to his breathing, but that sleep was 
death ; and, in a slumber gentle as the rest 
of childhood, the worn-out spirit had passed 
away for ever! 
* * * 

“‘T was summoned from the loneliness 
of my sorrow ere noon the same day upon 
deck, to witness, with the rest of the pas- 
sengers and ship’s company (ill as we all 
were), the committal of the body to the 
deep. And here, should it be asked, ““ Why 
were not the remains of a man possessing 
the property and connexions of Mr. Lewis, 
conveyed to England for sepulture?” I 
answer, that it was out of no want of due 
respect on the part of the captain, or any 
one on board, but from pressing necessity ; 
for the lives of the whole crew would, in all 
probability, have fallen a sacrifice, had the 
precaution of early burial been neglected. 
At all events, the risk was one which no 
captain could have been justified in running. 
And here I cannot resist a just tribute to a 
man, who has himself but lately paid the 
debt of nature ; and must again eulogise the 
conduct of Captain Boyes on the trying 
situation in which he was placed during our 
homeward voyage from Jamaica: with sick 
passengers, and an invalid crew, he had 
much to contend with, and he discharged 
his duty to the utmost. 

* * * . 

“‘ With all the decencies that can be ob- 
served on such an occasion, the corpse of 
our lamented and regretted fellow-passenger, 
having been placed ia a proper coffin, at 
that impressive sentence in the form of 
burial at sea, ‘ we commit our brother to the 
deep,’ was gently lowered into its ocean- 
tomb. Never shall [ forget the sound of 
the splashing waters, as, for an instant, the 
ingulfing wave closed over his remains! 


“Oh! that sound did knock 
Against my very heart.’ 


“The coffin, encased in its shroud-like 
hammock rose again almost immediately ; 
—the end of the hammock having become 
unfastened, and the weights which had been 
enclosed escaping, the wind getting under 
the canvass acted as a sail, and the body 
was slowly borne down the current away 
from us, in the direction of Jamaica. 

“I remained on deck straining my eyes 
to watch, as it floated on its course, the 
last narrow home of him who had, indeed, 
been my friend; till, nearly blinded by my 
tears, and the distance that was gradually 
p between the vessel and the object 

My gaze, it became like a speck upon the 
waters, and—I saw it no more! _ 
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“ Such is the sketch I have been able to 
afford of my acquaintance with this warm- 
hearted man. It is an incident in my life 
that I shall ever recur to with feelings of the 
deepest gratitude, mingled with regret for 
the untimely loss of a friend, whose cha- 
racter, I think, was never duly appreciated 
or properly understood ; and whose eccen- 
tricities were more frequently canvassed 
and wondered at, than the goodness of 
heart and benevolence of purpose acknow- 
ledged, which was hidden beneath the sin- 
gularities of his genius. 

“The above account refutes beyond all 
question the report so prevalent in England, 
at the time Lewis’s death was announced, 
and for which it is, indeed, idle to suppose 
there could have been any just grounds, 
viz., that his negroes, impressed with the 
idea not only of receiving their own eman- 
cipation, but that important advantages 
would accrue to the whole sable commu- 
nity from Lewis’s demise, had accelerated 
the event by subtly administering some of 
those poisons (for the preparation of which 
they have been celebrated), whose deadly 
ower might lurk unfelt in the veins, and 
imperceptibly ‘ do the work of fate.” 

“These rumours probably derived their 
foundation from some fancy in the mind of 
his bereaved mother, originating in an oft- 
repeated warning of Mrs. Blake, who had 
herself passed much time in Jamaica, that 
‘if Mat did not look well to what he was 
about in making his slaves more inde- 
pendent, they would one day be the death 
of him.’ ” 


The biographer has with great tact, 
and proper appreciation of his duties, 
made Lewis as much as possible the 
narrator of his own life, from his let- 
ters, and in so doing he has done well, 
and deserves the gratitude of his rea- 
ders. The weakest part of the work is 
a digressive essay on fiction, in which 
very unaccountably, while professing 
to trace the progress of English compo 
sitions in fiction, he has forgotten the 
works of our first and greatest writer 
in that line, Defoe. We would rather 
have heard some particulars regarding 
the publication of Lewis’s first romance, 
than have had this essay. 

_ The volumes are in fine, a valuable 
addition to any library, and a great. 
treat to all those who like to combine: 
wholesome amusement with the satis-: 
faction of knowing that they are read 
ing truth and facts ; this is the favorite’ 
style of reading in the present day, and’ 
we do not wonder at the pop ity” 
which ever attends works of — 
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The Phantom Ship. By Captain Mar- 
ryat, R.N. 3 vols. 


In the “ Pharitom Ship” Capt. Marryat 
has steered to the coasts of downright 
romance. No digressive jest breaks 
from his light sparkling pen to mar the 
tone of reality so happily assumed. In 
this earnestness he shews his usual 
taste and judgment. Who indeed cares 
a straw for a ghost story if the narrator 
seem to disbelieve it himself? We our- 
selves have an utter hatred of the 
supernatural which is impertinently ex- 
plained away by natural causes by the 
talent of a Brewster and other natural 
philosophers. When our hair would 
stand on end, or our cheeks wax pale 
at a good effective ghost story, or indeed 
at seeing something more than we can 
readily account for, we prefer these 
feelings to being elicited by a bona fide 
spectre or sociable vampire like the 
Pilot Schriften rather than be scared 
by the effects produced from a stupid 
magic lantern, a box of phosphorus, or 
a shabby white table-cloth left on a 
hedge by a forgetful washerwoman. 
We always gave Defoe as much credit 
for his excellent ghost story of “Mrs. 
Veal” as for his inimitable romance of 
«‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 

In this romance of the “ Phantom 
Ship” we find the story of the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” hackneyed as it is, con- 
verted by a bold stroke of imagination 
into a tale full of originality. The 
captain of this vessel was (as every 
seaman knows) doomed for high crimes 
and misdemeanours to beat round the 
Cape of Good Hope till the day of 
judgment. Captain Marryat has in- 
vented for this person, a son, Philip 
Vanderdecken, who, in obedience to a 
supernatural appearance of his father, 
undertakes to sail, perpetually, in order 
to find him, and bring him a relic, 
which is to relieve him of his doom. 
On. the voyages of this Dutch Tele- 
machus in search of this flying Ulysses 

\the romance is founded. Four distinct 
and wellsdrawn characters are the chief 
actors in this work: there are Philip, 
‘his wife Amine, and her father the 
‘Dutch renegade, Van Poots ; the Pilot 

Schriften is very well delineated, and 

isa good efficient supernatural. Philips’ 

‘ search for the) letter, which the spectre 
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of his father had left, is one of the best 
passages in the romance. Capt.’ Mar= 
ryet is ripe successful when he pauses 
to dwell on an sage, a neh hi 

too often sinless wists Li Hea 
would wish him to tarry. The follow- 
ing passage is wrought up with great 


sh— w oat 


“Tt was about noon when Philip’ de- 
scended to open the chamber; the sun shone 
bright, the sky was clear, and all withot 
was cheerful and joyous. The front door o 
the cottage being closed, there was n¢ 
much light in the passage when Philip pu 
the key into the lock of the long-close 
door, and with some difficulty turned 
round. To say that when he pushed open 
the door he felt no alarm, would not be 
correct; he did feel alarm, and his heart 
palpitated; but he felt more than was re- 
quisite of determination to conquer that 
alarm, and to conquer more, should more 
created by what he should behold, 
opened the door, but did not immediat 
enter the room: he paused where he stoc 
for he felt as if he was about to intrude into 
the retreat of a disembodied spirit, and that 
that spirit might reappear. He waited, a 
minute, for the effort of opening the door 
had taken away his breath, and, as he reco- 
vered himself, he looked within, 

“He could but imperfectly distinguish 


objects in the chamber, but through | 
joints of the shutters there were three br 
liant beams of sunshine forcing their way 
across the room, which at first induced him 
to recoil as if from something meee t 

but a little reflection re-assured him. / 
about a minute’s pause, Philip went into 
kitchen, lighted a candle, and, sighing deep 
two or three times as if to relieve his hea 
he summoned his resolution, and wal 
towards the fatal room. He first stoy 
at the threshold, and, by the light of | 
candle, took a hasty survey. All was st 
and the table on which the letter had D 
left, being behind the door, was con 
by its being opened. It must be, 
thought Philip : and why not at once ¢_ 
tinued he, resuming his courage 5, and, W 
a firm step, he walked into the room and 
went to unfasten the shutters, ae an 

4 


- 


trembled a little when. he calle 
how supernaturally. they had 
opened, it is not surprising... Wea 
mortal, and we shrink from contact 
aught beyond this life. - When, - fasten 
ings were removed and the shutters unfolded 
a stream of light poured into the root 

iid Se AD dazzle tata t; strange te 
say, this, this, very light of a, bril 
overthrew. the, resolution of, Ph 
than. the previous gloom and darkne 
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done ; and with the candle in ‘his hand, he 
retreated: hastily into the kitchen to re-sum- 
mon his courage, and there he remained for 
some minutes, with his face covered, and in 
deep thought. 

‘It is singular that his reveries at last 
ended by reverting to the fair daughter of 
Mynheer Poots, and her first appearance at 
the window ; and he felt as if the flood of 
light which had just driven him from one, 
‘was not more impressive and startling than 
her enchanting form at the other. His 
mind dwelling upon this beauteous vision 
appeared to restore Philip’s confidence ; he 
now rose and boldly walked into the room. 
We shall not describe the object it contained 
as they chanced to meet the eyes of Philip, 
but attempt a more lucid arrangement. 

The room was about twelve or fourteen 
feet square, with but one window ; oppo- 
site to the door stood the chimney and fire- 
place, with a high beaufet of dark wood on 
each side. The floor of the room was not 
dirty, although about its upper parts spiders 
had run their cobwebs in every direction. 
Tn the centre of the ceiling hung a quick- 
silver globe, a common ornament in those 
days, but the major part of it had lost its 
brilliancy, the spiders’ webs enclosing it 
like a shroud. Over the chimney-piece 
‘were hung two or three drawings framed 
and glazed, but a dusty mildew was spotted 
over the glass, so that little of them could 
be distinguished. In the centre of the 
mantelpiece was an image of the Virgin 
Mary, of pure silver, in a shrine of the 
same metal, but it was tarnished to the 
colour of bronze or iron; some Indian 
figures stood on each side of it. The glass 
doors of the beaufets on each side of the 
chimney-piece were also dimmed that little 
of what was within could be distinguished ; 
the light and heat which had been poured 
into the room, even for so short a time, had 
already gathered up the damps of many 
years, and it lay as a mist and mingled with 
the dust upon the panes of glass: still here 

_and there a glittering of silver vessels could 

be discerned, for the glass doors had pro- 
tected them from turning black, although 
much dimmed in lustre. 

“On the wall facing the window were 
other prints, in frames equally veiled in 
damp and cobwebs, and also two birdcages. 

The birdeages Philip approached, and looke: 
into them. The occupants, of course, had 
long been dead; but at the bottom of the 
cages was a small heap of yellow feathers, 
through which the little white bones of the 
skeletons were to be seen, proving that they 
chad been brought from the Canary Isles ; 
~and, at that period, such birds were highly 
‘valued. Philip appeared to wish to examine 
é erything before he sought that which he 
most dreaded, ‘yet most wished’ to find. 
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There were several chairs round the room: 
on one of them was some,linen; he took it 
up. It was some that must have belonged 
to him when he was yet a,child, . Atlast, 
Philip turned his eyes to the wall not yet 
examined (that opposite the chimney-piece), 
through which the door was piercer? a 
behind the door as it lay open, he was to 
find the table, the couch, the work-box, and 
the Fara LetreR. As he turned round, 
his pulse, which had gradually recovered its 
regular motion, beat more quickly: but he 
made the effort, and it was over. At first 
he examined the walls, against which were 
hung swords and pistols of various sorts, 
but chiefly Asiatic bows and arrows, and 
other baenes of destruction. Philip’s 
eyes gradually descended upon the table 
and little couch behind it, where his mother 
stated herself to have been seated when his 
father made his awful visit. The workbox 
and all its implements were on the table, 
just as she had left them. The keys she 
mentioned were also lying there, but Philip 
looked, and looked again; there was no 
letter. He now advanced nearer, examined 
closely—there was none that he could per- 
ceive, either on the couch or on the table-— 
or on the floor. He lifted up the workbox 
to ascertain if it was beneath—but no. . He 
turned over the pillows of the couch, but 
still, there was no letter to be found. And 
Philip felt as if there had been a heavy load 
removed from his panting chest. ‘ Surely, 
then,’ thought he, as he leant against the 
wall, ‘this must have been the vision of a 
heated imagination. My poor mother must 
have fallen asleep, and dreamt this horrid 
tale. I thought it was impossible, at least 
I hoped so. It must have been as I sup- 
pose; the dream was too powerful, too like 
a fearful reality, partially unseated my poor 
mother’s reason.’ Philip reflected again, 
and was then satisfied that his suppositions 
were correct. 

««« Yes, it must have been so, poor dear 
mother! how much thou hast suffered ! but 
thou art now rewarded, and with thy God.’ 

«After a few minutes (during which he 
surveyed the room again and again with 
more coolness, and perhaps some indiffer- 
ence, now that he regarded the supernatural 
history as not true), Philip took out of his 
5 the written paper found with the 

ey, and read it over.—‘ The iron cupboard 
under the beaufet furthest from the win- 
dow.’ ‘’Tis well.” He took the bunch of 
keys from off the table, and soon fitted one 
to the outside wooden doors which con- 
cealed the iron safe. A second key on the 
bunch opened the iron doors; and Philip 
found himself in possession of a consider- 
able sum of money, amounting, as near as 
he could reckon, to ten thousand guilders, 
in little’yellow sacks. My poor mother?” 
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thought he; ‘and has a mere dream scared 
thee to penury and want, with all this 
wealth in thy possession? Philip replaced 
the sacks, and locked up the cup-boards, 
after having taken out of one, already half 
emptied, a few pieces for his immediate 
wants. His attention was next directed to 
the beaufets above, which, with one of the 
keys, he opened; he found that they con- 
tained china, and silver flagons, and cups of 
considerable value. The locks were again 
turned, and the bunch of keys thrown upon 
the table. 

“The sudden possession of so much 
wealth added to the conviction, to which 
Philip had now arrived, that there had been 
no supernatural appearance, as supposed by 
his mother, naturally revived and composed 
his spirits; and he felt a reaction which 
amounted almost to hilarity. Seating him- 
self on the couch, he was soon in a reverie, 
and, as before, reverted to the lovely daugh- 
ter of Mynheer Poots, indulging in various 
castle-building, all ending, as usual, when 
we choose for ourselves, in competence and 
felicity. In this pleasing occupation he 
remained for more than two hours, when 
his thoughts again reverted to his poor 
mother and her fearful death. 

“© Dearest, kindest mother!’ apostro- 
phised Philip aloud, as he rose from his 
leaning position, ‘‘here thou wert, tired 
with watching over my infant slumbers, 
thinking of my absent father and his dan- 
gers, working up thy mind and anticipating 
evil, till thy fevered sleep conjured up this 
apparition. Yes, it must have been so, for 
see here, lying on the floor, is the embroi- 
dery, as it fell from thy unconscious hands, 
and with that labour ceased thy happiness 
in this life. Dear, dear mother !” continued 
he, a tear rolling down his cheek, as he 


stooped to Yale up the piece of muslin, » 


‘how much hast thou suffered when 
God of Heaven?’ exclaimed Philip, as he 
lifted up the embroidery, starting back with 
violence, and overturning the table, ‘ God of 
Heaven, and of Judgment, there is —there 
is,’ and Philip clasped his hands, and bowed 
‘his head in awe and anguish, as in a changed 
and fearful tone he muttered forth—‘the 
“LETTER !’” 


The introduction of the Pilot Schrif- 
ten who is a live creature that the Fly- 
ing Dutchman had tossed overboard is 
very well told. 


» The party who thus addressed Amine 
oWas alittle meagre personage, dressed in 
be gah of the Dutch seamen of the time, 
jwith a cap made of badger-skin hanging 
over his brow. His features were sharp and 


‘diminutive, his face of a deadly white, his 


‘Wips'pale, and his hair of a mixture between 


a a a 
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red and white., He, had very litt 
beard—indeed, it was almost difficu 
what his age might be. He m 
been a sickly youth early sinkir 
crepitude, or an old mat, hale in'constitu> 
tion, yet carrying no flesh. | But the most — 
important feature, and that which imme- 
diately riveted the attention of Amine, was 
the eye of this peculiar personage—for he 
had but one; the right eye-lid was clos 
and the ball within had svicen E 
away; but his left eye was, for the size of — 
his face and head, of unusual dimensions, 
very protuberant, clear and watery, and — 
most unpleasant to look upon, being relieved 
by no fringe of eyelash either above or below 
it. So remarkable was the feature; that — 
when you looked at the man, you saw his" 
eye and looked at nothing else, It was not 
a man with one eye, but one eye with 
man attached to it: the body was but the — 
tower of the lighthouse, of no faitiied ae . 
and commanding no further attention, bea 
does the structure which holds up the bea- 
con to the venturous mariner; and 
upon examination, you would have per- 
ceived that the man, although small, was: 
neatly made; that his hands were very 
different in texture and colour from those of 
common seamen ; that his features in gene- 
ral, although sharp, were regular; andthat 
there was an air of superiority even in the 
obsequious manner of the little personage, 
and an indescribable something about his 
whole appearance which almost impressed 
you with awe. Amine’s dark eyes were for 
a moment fixed upon the visiter, and she 
felt a chill at her heart for which she could 
not account, as she requested that he would 
walk in.” ie 
The defects of this romance are those _ 
common to Captain Marryat’s novels. 
His situations are generally well ima- 
gined, but he hurries over his scenes 
with a slovenly degree of rapidity. 
The perpetual changes remind one of 
the exhibition of a magic lantern where 
the slidesare pulled throughtooquickly; 
the mind has not time to realise the _ 
representation before the attention is 
distracted to another flying object, and 
mental fatigue and dissatisfaction are 
the results. There is also sap eciey ye 
contradiction in the plan of the story. 5 
If Amine really could tamper withevil 
spirits, there is some d of justice 
in her cruel death. It is, however, the — 
impossibility of the crime of bier i 
which makes the punishments inflicted 
in the seventeenth century, | 
Protestant and Catholic , 
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the story is drawn with little judgment, 
and with the exception of the finale the 
third volume is defective in interest and 
very carelessly written. . It is to us 
very evident that Capt. Marryat always 
gets heartily tired of his task before he 
has finished his three volumes. Never- 
theless he is a fine romance writer, and 
those scenes in the “ Phantom Ship” 
upon which he chooses to throw the 
strength of his genius are proofs of his 
pes over his reader’s imagination. 

or is there the least tinge of that 
levity and tendency to coarseness which 
sometimes makes Captain Marryat’s 
works avoided by ladies. The charac- 
ter of Amine is the best female charac- 
ter he has ever drawn. Capt. Marryat 
seldom gives himself up to the influence 
of poetic feelings, nor did we believe 
that a piece of ideal painting lovely as 
the following dream was within the 
compass of his powers— 


««T thought,’ replied Philip, mournfully, 
‘that I was sailing as captain of a vessel 
round the Cape: the sea was calm and the 
breeze light: I was abaft; the sun went 
down, and the stars were more than usually 
brilliant: the weather was warm, and ! lay 
down on my cloak, with my face to the 
heavens, watching the gems twinkling in 
the sky and the occasionally falling meteors. 
I thought that I fell asleep, and awoke with 
a sensation as if sinking down. I looked 
around me; the masts, the rigging, the hull 
of the vessel—all had disappeared, and I 
was floating by myself upon a large, beauti- 
fully-shaped shell on the wide waste of 
waters. I was alarmed, and afraid to move, 
lest I should overturn my frail bark and 
perish. At last, I perceived the fore-part 
of the shell pressed down, as if a weight 
were hanging to it; and soon afterwards a 
small white hand, which grasped it. I 
remained motionless, and would have called 
out,that my little bark would sink, but I 
could not. Gradually a figure raised itself 

from the waters, and leaned with both arms 
over the fore-part of the shell, where I first 
had seen but the hand. It was a female, 
in form beautiful to excess; the skin was 
white as driven snow; her long, loose hair 
covered her, and the ends floated in the 
water; her arms were rounded and like 
ivory: she said, in a soft sweet voice— 
“** Philip Vanderdecken, what do you 
fear? Have you not a charmed life ?” 
«*T know not,’ replied I, ‘whether my 
life be charmed or not; but this I know, 
‘that it is in danger.’ 
‘> In danger!” replied she, ‘it might 
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have been in danger when you were trust- 
ing to the frail works of aon which the 
waves love to rend to fragments—your good | 
ships, as you call them, which but float 
about upon sufferance; but where can be 
the danger when in a mermaid's shell, which 
the mountain wave respects, and upon which. 
the cresting surge dare not throw its spray?’ 
Philip Vanderdecken you have come to seek 
your father!’ 

«“«T have,’ replied I;’ is it not the will of 
Heaven ?’ 

“«TItis your destiny—and destiny rules 
all above and below. Shall we seek him 
together? This shell is mine: you know 
not how to navigate it; shall I assist you!” 

««« Will it bear us both?’ 

“You will see,’ replied she, laughing, 
as she sank down from the fore-part of the 
shell, and immediately afterwards appeared 
at the side, which-was not more than three 
inches above the water. To my alarm, she 
raised herself up, and sat upon the edge, 
but her weight appeared to have no effect. 
As soon as she was seated in this way—for 
her feet still remained in the water—the 
shell moved rapidly along, and each mo- 
ment increased its speed, with no other 
propelling power than that of her volition. . 

«Do you fear now, Philip Vander- 
decken ?” 

« «No! replied I. : 

‘She passed her hands across her fore- 
head, threw aside the tresses which had 
partly concealed her face, and said— 

«««Then look at me.’ 

“1 looked, Amine, and I beheld you !” 

“«Me!’ observed Amine, with a smile 
upon her lips. 

«Yes, Amine, it was you. I called you 
by your name, and threw my arms round 
you. I felt that I could remain with you 
and sail about the world for ever.’ 


There is a nautical ghost story less 
known than the “ Flying Dutchman” 
which would admirably suit the pen of 
Capt. Marryat: this is the tale of Capt. 
Booty, whose widow brought an action 
for damages in the reign of Charles II. 
against two Deptford captains for the 
scandal of saying that they had seen 
Booty’s ghost hunted into the crater of 
Etna when they were shooting curlews 
on the coast of Sicily. Now the judge 
refused to give the | ervey widow any 
damages, for he said the oaths of the 
captains and thirty of their men were 
evidence that could not be rejected; so 
though the poor man died quietly in 
his bed at Deptford his memory, by 
the decision of an English judge and 
jury, was burthened with the stigma of 
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his choosing the fiery depths of Etna’ 
for his spiritual abiding place. What 
crimes Booty had committed to give 
rise to this story are left to the imagi- 
nations of its hearers. The captains 
had entered the date of tne apparition 
on their log books, which was proved by 
many Deptford people to have been 
the very day and hour in which poor 
Capt. Booty breathed his last in their 
very town of Deptford. Defoe, with all 
the earnestness of his grand concentra- 
tiveness, would have made a thrilling 
romance of this extraordinary trial ; 
but it was too near his time to produce 
effect—and in those days, too, judges as 
well as the public partook alike of and 
believed in such things—and would, 
withal, have been considered an im- 
pious deed in the seventeenth century, 
when ghosts, instead of being siatraly 
banished to the regions of romance, 
were part and parcel of so many per- 
sons belief and experience, and in every 
third house as common as household 
furniture. 

Marryat could rival Defoe if he 
would not whirl the brains of his rea- 
ders into such hurried changes ; he is 
in truth far more powerful on shore 
than at sea ; one sea scene in a romance 
is enough for the appetites of most of 
his readers. His “ Jacob Faithful” and 
“Japhet” are far better than most of 
his wholly nautical novels, and with 
these hints we bid him heartily fare- 
well. 


The Banished. A Swabian Historical 
Tale, Edited by J. Monier, Esq. 
3 vols, CoLBuRN. 


This noble historical romance seizes 
upon the mind of its reader, with the 
strong grasp of genius, and holds it 
tenaciously while there remains one 
word to be read. Nor does the plea- 
sant spell end with the conclusion of 
the tale ;—loth to relinquish the charm 
the reader: tries back, and peruses a 
second time, various passages full of 
wit and humour, which the grand on- 
ward sweep of the whole would not 
suffer him to relish sufficiently at the 
first onset. This was our mode of 
reading ‘the Banished.’ . We think it 
will be a course pretty generally fol- 
lowed ; and when we further declare 


that the three volumes) may besread | a 
aloud from beginning to end, we havey — 
paid the work the highest tribute, thatiy 
can be offered, and in fact authors;'to- 
whom it can justly be paid, are wholly, 
independent of reviewers, and needy — 
only proclaimers of their merit. 9 4) 
The original German romance, calle 
Lichtenstein, by Hauff, doubtless isa 
grand and popular romance, for as ay 
proverb says, “there is no making a 
silken purse, &c. &c.,” yet it cannot.’ 
have decreased in value by passing 
through the clear brain of one of our 
first-rate English authors. Morier) 
possesses the true alchemy of genius, 
all that he publishes is sterling m« 
it will bear any touchstone a critic may ~ 
apply, and no hope of profit induces, 
him to write beneath himself, 9 
Genius and moral rectitude do not) 
always go hand in hand, but in ‘the 
Banished,’ we are happy to observe, 
they are united ; the reader is not only 
pleased, but is conscientiously f 
with being pleased. on vhditets 
The historical hero of the tale isy 
Duke Ulric or Ulerich of Wurtem=— 
burgh, who, in the extent ee 
conducted himself somewhat in» they 
manner that the banished Duke) off 
Brunswick did in. his.inconsiderate 
boyhood in the present era, and like, 
him was expelled by his incensed sub= 
fron Duke Ulric’s sins against the” 
aws of his country are, however, com-" 
mitted when in the full vigour of , 
lect, and being indomitably obstinate, 
it is not till his ercrent banter 4 
he is cured of the malady of despotism, 
Ulric is drawn as sir Walter Scott, 
would have delighted to have sketched _ 
him, yet none but a German born 
bred could have struck out the natu-"— 
rality of the portrait. The author has” — 
avowedly lighted his torch from tl > - 
fire of Sir Walter’s genius, but only 
a ply and arrange his historical mate-_ 
rials after the example of that great — 
writer, and not to imitate his style and. 
manner. Sir Walter has elicited the — 
fire of kindred genius from Victor” 
Hugo and Dumas in France; a 
Grossi in Italy, and from Vale 
Thrasinski in Poland, this Germ 
writer, Hauff, may certainly, be,na 
in the illustrious list without derogati 
from its value. hi ent: svaib Lone i " 
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'Morier has left the point :doubtful,. 


whether’ or not he is the translator of 
the work, nor ‘should we ise his 
style exactly in its construction. And 
yet how well a style may be recognised, 
we have now a case in point before us 
in atale called Argentine. From some 
whim the author has concealed all re- 
ference to his presiding works, yet can 
we fail to recognise him as the author 
of two former works, replete with 
beauty ? he is in fact the best metaphy- 
sical novelist of the present day, there- 
fore his light is not easily hid under a 
bushel. 

‘To return to our ‘ Banished ;’ charac- 
ter, life-like and distinct, is its charm, 
the Fifer of Hardt rivals the Duke in 
interest; and George of Fronsberg, 
Max Stumpf and the hero and heroine 
themselves return to the memory as if 
they were real personages and old ac- 
quaintances. We regret we must con- 
clude, first observing that the little 
wretch whose cavalry charge is so irre- 
sistibly comic, is the Duke’s chancellor 
who has put all the mischief in his 
master’s head, in regard to the extinc- 
tion of the free constitution of Wur- 
temburg; we give the author’s own 
words. 

“*A most extraordinary figure was seen 
to keep his station by the side of the Duke, 
in appearance more like a tortoise on horse- 
back, than a human being. A helmet, with 
a large feather, protruded high above a 
small body, upon the back of which sat an 
arched coat of mail. The little horséman’s 
knees were bent high up on the saddle, 
whilst his hand kept a fast hold of the pum- 
mel. The closed vizor of the unknown 
knight concealed his face from Albert’s ob- 
servation; who, curious to ascertain who 
the ridiculous looking warrior might be, 
—_ up to the Duke to satisfy himself, and 
said: 

“**Upon my word, your highness has 
provided yourself with a marvellous looking 
animal as a guide. Only observe his wi- 
thered legs, his trembling arm, the enor- 
mous helmet between his shoulders ;—who 
may this pigmy be?” 

*\* Don’t you recognize the hump?’ 
asked the Duke, laughing. ‘Just observe 
the extraordinary coat of mail he has on; 
it is for all the world like a large nutshell, 
to protect his back, in case he has to run 
for it. “He is my faithful chancellor, Am- 
brosius Bolland” | 

“By the’ holy Virgin! what an unjust 
opinion I have formed of ‘him,’ replied 
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Albert; ‘I never thought he would have. 
drawn a sword or mounted a horse, and , 
there he sits upon a beast as big as an ele- 
phant, and carries a sword as long as him- 
self. I never should have given him credit 
for so martial a spirit.’ s 

««*Do you suppose it is his own free-will 
which impels him to attend me in the field? 
No, I have been obliged by force to make: 
him follow me. Having pushed me to ex- 
tremities against my will, in order to satisfy 
his wicked intentions, which I fear has 
placed me upon the brink of a precipice, he 
shall partake of the soup himself which he 
has cooked for me. He wept when I in- 
sisted on his coming with me; complaining 
of his gout, and other infirmities, saying 
his nature was_not military; but I made 
him buckle on his armour, and put him on 
a horse, the most fiery beast in my stable. 
He shall have the bitters as well as the 
sweets of his counsel.” 

“During this discourse the knight of the 
hump threw open his vizor, and discovered 
his pale affrighted countenance. The eter- 
nal hypocritical smile had vanished, his 
piercing little eyes had swollen beyond their 
ordinary size, and assumed a staring look, 
turning slowly and timidly from side to side; 
a cold perspiration sat upon his forehead, 
and his voice had softened down into a 
trembling whisper. ‘For the mercy of 
God, most worthy Albert von Sturmfeder, 
most beloved friend and benefactor,’ said he, 
‘pray say a good word for me to our obdu- 
‘rate master, that he may release me from 
this masquerading gambol. The ride in 
this heavy armour has most cruelly tor- 
mented me, the helmet presses on my brain, 
setting all my thoughts on the dance, and 
my knees are bent with the gout. Pray, 
pray do! say a kind word for your humble 
servant, Ambrosius Bolland; I will cer- 
tainly repay it ten-fold.’ ” 

“The young man turned away in disgust, 
from the cowardly sinner. ‘My Lord 
Duke,’ said he, whilst a blush of high- 
minded scorn and contempt coloured his 
cheeks, ‘permit him to go. The knights. 
have drawn their swords, and pressed their _ 
helmets firmer on their foreheads; the peo- 
ple shake their spears, impatient for the 
signal of attack; why, then, should a 
coward be counted among the ranks of 
men?” id 

«« «He remains, I say,’ replied the Duke, ' 
with a stern voice; ‘the first step he makes» 
to the rear, I'll cut him down from his, 
horse. The devil sat upon your blue lips, 
Ambrosius Bolland, when you advised us _ 
to despise our people, and subvert the laws. 
of the land. This day, when the balls 
whiz and swords clatter, shall you: know’ 
whether your counsel has proved of advan’ 
tage tous or mot.) 9 wily lim > bewol 
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‘*The chancellor’s eyes beamed with rage, 
his lips trembled, and his whole counte- 
nance was fearfully distorted. ‘I only gave 
you my advice,—why did you follow it?’ 
said he; ‘you are the Duke and master; 
you gave the orders for swearing the oath 
of allegiance,—how could I help it?’ ” 

«The Duke, in anger at these words, 
turned his horse with such velocity towards 
him, that the chancellor, expecting his last 
moment was come, bent himself down in 
trepidation on his horse’s mane. ‘ By our 
princely honour,’ he cried, with a terrible 
voice, his eyes flashing fire, ‘we are asto- 
nished at our own forbearance. You took 
advantage of the blindness of our anger, 
when first we re-entered our capital; you 
knew too well how to ingratiate yourself 
into our confidence. Had we not followed 
your counsel, thou serpent, we should have 
had twenty thousand Wiirtemberg hearts as 
a wail to defend their Prince. Oh! my 
Wiirtemberg! my Wiirtemberg! Had I 
but followed the advice of my old friend! 
There is indeed a charm in the love of my 
people!’ 

«** Away with these thoughts,’ said the 
old knight of Lichtenstein. ‘We are on 
the eve of battle; all is not yet lost; we 
have still time to repair the wrongs we have 
committed. You are surrounded by six 
thousand Wiirtembergers, and, by heavens ! 
they will be victorious, if you lead them 
with confidence to the enemy. We are all 
friends here, my Lord! forgive your ene- 
mies ; dismiss your chancellor, who can be 
of no service to you, he cannot use a 
sword.’ 

««« No, remain by my side, thou tortoise! 
dog of a scribe!’ said the Duke. ‘Seated 
in your office, you wrote laws with your 
own hand, and despised my people, you 
shall now witness how they can fight ; how 
a Wiirtemberger can conquer or —— die. 
Ha! do you see them on the height there? 
do you see the flag with the red cross? 
there’s the banner of Bavaria; how their 
arms glisten in the dawn of the morning, 
and their helmet plumes wave in the breeze! 
Good morning, gentlemen of the Swabian 
League; that is a sight for a Wiirtem- 
berger! how my heart gladdens at it!’” 

“Look! they are preparing their artil- 
lery,’ interrupted Lichtenstein ; ‘ you must 
not remain on this spot, my Lord, your life 
is in danger; go back, go back; send us 
your orders from yonder tree, (pointing to 
one at adistance,) where you will be in 
safety ; this position belongs to us alone.’ ” 

«« The Duke turned to him, and answered, 
with an air of proud dignity, ‘ Where did 
you ever hear that a Wiirtemberger re- 
treated when the enemy had sounded the 
attack? My ancestors never knew what 
fear was, and their posterity shall also, like 
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them, never betray the motto, ‘Fearless and 
true!’ Observe how the brow of the moun- 
tain becomes darker and darker ‘with th 
numerous bodies of men. Do you see 
white cloud on yonder hill, tortoise ? do 
hear it crack? that’s the thunder of : : 
lery, that pours into our ranks. If you 
have a clear conscience at this moment, 
make up your accounts with this world: 


for no one would give a penny for your 
life.’” amr id % 


How the poor tortoise got on is worth 
hearing ; his horse chodbid to make 
him the apex of a desperate charge of 
cavalry inthe wedge form, is full of 
capital fun. 


ut 
“‘ Wiirtemberg now burnt at every point, 
and her unhappy master witnessed image 
tacle in ghastly despair. Both armies also 
noticed the burning castle. The Leaguists 
saluted the event with loud shouts of exult- 
ing joy, whilst the courage of the Wiirtem- 
bergers sank in proportion, and viewed the 
sad sight as the setting sun of the Duke’s 
prosperity. a 
“The drums of the army advancing im 
the rear were now heard distinctly approach- 
ing towards them ; the armed peasantry, ip 
many places, began to give way, when Ule- 
rich said, in a firm voice, addressing those 
immediately about him, ‘Whoever means 
honourably by us, follow me, we'll cut our 
way through their hosts, or fall in the at= 
tempt. Take my banner in your hand, va- 
liant Sturmfeder, and charge their ranks 
with us.’ Albert seized the flag of Witr- 
temberg, the Duke’ placed himself by his 
side, the knights and burghers onhorse- 
back surrounded them, and pre to 
open a passage for their lord. e Duke 
pointed to a weak position in the enemy’s 
line, which appeared the one most favour- 
able to ensure the success of the daring pro- 
ject; if the attempt failed, all was lost. 
Albert volunteered for the desperate post of 
honour of leading the determined band ; but 
the old knight of Lichtenstein, beckoni 
to him not to quit the Duke’s side, 
himself boldly in front, and directing one 
more glance to his lord and son, closed his 
vizor, and cried, ‘Forwards! Here’s to 
good Wiirtemberg for ever’ ” ay | 
“About two hundred horsemen composed 
the resolute band, which moved on in a trot, 
arranged in the form of a wedge. The 
chancellor Ambrosius Bolland's heart beat 
lighter when they departed, for the’ Duke, 
amidst the anxieties of the moment, had 
quite lost sight of him, and he now held 
council with himself how he could most 
conveniently dismount from his ptr oa 
‘no- 


steed. The noble beast, however, with 
standing ears and restless: motion had 


ticed the departure’of the cavalry: So long 
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as they moved on in gentle trot, he re- 
mained tolerably quiet. But when the 
trumpets sounded the attack, and the gal- 
lant crew broke into a gallop with Wiir- 
temberg’s banner waving high above the 
helmet plumes, this appeared to be the mo- 
ment which the chancellor’s high metalled 
steed had been anticipating, for with the 
rapidity of a bird, he stretched over the 
plain in the track of the other horsemen. 
His rider, almost deprived of his senses, 
and his hand seizing the pummel of his sad- 
dle in a state of convulsion, attempted to 
halloo, but the rapidity with which he cut 
through the air hindered all further utter- 
ance. Though the Duke and his friends 
had gained some considerable distance from 
him, the chancellor soon overtook, and then 
passing them, found himself, much against 
his will, the leading man in the desperate 
encounter which was about to take place. 
The attention of the enemy was riveted to 
the extraordinary figure of the chancellor, 
which appeared more like an ape in armour 
than a warrior on horseback, and before 
they could make out what he was, his steed 
had carried him into the midst of their 
ranks. The spectacle was so highly ridi- 
culous, that the Wiirtembergers, notwith- 
standing this moment was for them one of 
life or death, broke out into loud laughter, 
which, spreading confusion among the 
troops of the League, composed of those of 
Vim, Gmiind, Aulen, Niirnberg, and other 
imperial cities, allowed the overpowering 
weight of the two hundred horses, carrying 
the chancellor along with them, to break 
through, and gain the rear of their enemies. 
They pushed on their march in haste, and 
before the Leaguist cavalry could be sent in 
pursuit, the Duke, with his followers, had 
already gained a long start, and turned off 
the field of battle by a side path.” 

‘‘The mounted burghers having covered 
the retreat of the Duke, he effected his es- 
cape with a few faithful adherents, whilst 
they directed their route towards Stuttgardt. 
The enemy’s cavalry only came up with 
them just as they had reached the gates of 
the city, when great was their disappoint- 
ment not to capture either the Duke or any 
of his principal partisans, whom they ex- 
pected to find among them.. Ambrosius 
Bolland was their only prize. He, more 
dead than alive from excessive fright and 
fatigue, was not able to dismount from his 
elevated position without assistance. After 
having peeled his body of its unaccustomed 
covering, the Leaguists vented their rage 
and disappointment upon the unfortunate 
man, by beating him and other ill-usage ; 
for they attributed to his supposed bravery, 
which appeared to them to exceed all they 
had ever witnessed, the. loss. of a thousand 
gold florins, set as a reward upon the cap- 
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ture of the Duke. And so it happened that 
the gallant chancellor, not like his master 
beaten in battle, was beaten after it.”’ 


The Gentleman of the Old School. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 Vols. 


Mr. James commences his romance by 
reviling and defying some critics, whose 
modes of reviewing displease him, a 
proceeding we think much beneath the 
dignity of an author of his erro F 

Angry as he is, and vowing like 
George Withers, 


“‘T will write as I shall please.” 


He has actually cuffed his critics— 
and taken their advice ; scolded them— 
and mended the faults they complained 
of, and in consequence has now pro- 
duced the best of his works of fiction. 

Sir Andrew Stalbrooke, his Old En- 
glish Gentleman, is a finely drawn 
character, and all the persons of the 
story revolve round him in an ingeni- 
ously written story, which is particu- 
larly attractive to those who like a 
good deal of bustle and business ; it is 
a plot, like that of the old Spanish 
comedy, full of activity and intrigue. 
When character is combined with a 
well-constructed tale, successis certain, 
and Mr. James has trotted out no more 
persons than he can actively employ ; 
no weak “ phantasmagoria” here, but 
every character is efficient and distinct. 
He has skilfully shown in the ‘two 
Forests,’ how bitter an aggravation ill 
temper is to villanous conduct, a point 
we never remember seeing discussed 
by any moralist before ; the resemblance 
between the father and son, shows a 
master’s hand. The observations on 
human life and feeling in the metaphy~ 
sical and digressive portions are stri- 
king, and the character of-Lady Mal- 
lory touched with genius, whose deli- 
cacy is almost feminine in the develop- 
ment of the feelings. The internal 
warfare in her heart between good and 
evil, is indeed wonderfully well de- 
fined. That Mr. James is always on 
the side of right and moral truth, is well 
shown in the following pages, which 
depict the struggle in Lady Mallory’s 
mind, in the temptation to intrigue a- 
gainst the peace of Edith, who has won 
the heart of the man she loves... 
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“« After having thus meditated for some 
hours, and inferred by distant sounds about 
the house that her domestics were risen, 
she rose and approached her dressing-table, 
where, amidst all the various adjuncts of the 
toile-—simple and unaffected adjuncts, for 
Lady Mallory in her dress used no other 
art but that of an exquisite taste, employed 
nothing meretricious to add to her own ex- 
quisite beauty—lay, covered with rich crim- 
son velvet, and clasped with antique silver, 
that holy book, to whose precepts we can 
never apply in vain for counsel or direction. 
She took it up, as had been her usual habit 
in the morning; she undid the silver clasps, 
but as she did so, she fell into thought; 
her graceful head bent down over the book 
for a moment with a look of pain and shame. 
She then slowly fastened up the clasps 
again, laid down unread the volume that 
condemned her, and gave way to a few 
tears. 

“« Pride came to the aid of passion; “I 
am weak,’ she said at length; ‘I am weak, 
and what poets call, “‘ infirm of purpose ;”’ ’ 
and rising from her chair, she rang her 
bell. 

“One-half of human life is made up of 
wasted consideration. The highways of 
the world are strewed with the sand of 
thoughts cast away. The events over 
which we have no control affect our destiny 
a thousand fold more than the few that we 
can govern; and while we ponder over our 
decision, fate decides for us: and the game 
is played. 

“« Lady Mallory’s maid entered her mis- 
tress’s room with a face of wonder and im- 
portance; but the wonder had nothing to 
do with her mistress’s ringing her bell at so 
early an hour in the morning, and was in- 
tended, in fact, less as an expression of her 
own feelings, than as a stimulant to cu- 
riosity on the part of her mistress. It 
was without effect, however, for Lady Mal- 
lory was wholly takea up with her own 
thoughts, and asked no questions, but sim- 
ply seated herself in her chair, for the maid 
to brush her beautiful long dark hair. 

“‘Reduced to speak without a question, 
the maid began by commenting upon her 
mistress’s early rising, ‘I’m afraid, m 
lady, you are doing too much,’ she said. 
‘Here, yesterday, you were out quite 
early, and to-day you are up before eight 
o'clock, after having been so ill. Besides 
my lady, I do wish you had lain in bed to- 
day, for there is bad news stirring.’ 

“«* Bad news!’ exclaimed Lady Mallory, 
turning full upon her. ‘ What is it that 
you mean ?’ 

“The woman was very well inclined to be 
paraphrastic, and began her reply by. be- 
seeching her mistress not to agitate herself, 
which, with all the et ceteras thereunto at- 
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tached, might have lasted for a considerable 
time, had not Lady) Mallory exclaimed, 
with an eye and brow and tone which ad+ 
mitted no hesitation or delay, “I insist upon 
your answering me directly, and'ationcez 
know your folly, Margaret, in seeking to 
make much of a simple tale; but you must 
now speak instantly.’ (oltnhery 

««« Why, my lady,’ replied the woman) 
who saw that her mistress) would not» be 
trifled with, ‘the matter is soon told, ‘at 
least as far as we know. The: post-boy, 
passing over from Stalbrooke, told Hollis at 
the park lodge, that young Captain Straf- 
ford ? itvay 

«“«What of him?’ exclaimed Lady Mal- 
lory, starting up and turning very pale, 
while a sudden feeling at her heart—a fear 
as it were of retribution—made her appre- 
hend that the object for which she was pre- 
pared to struggle with: poor Edith Forrest, 
had been snatched from them both. “What 
of him? what of Captain Strafford, M 
ret ?’ she exclaimed, forgetting in the emotion 
of the moment that calmness which veiled 
her feelings from the eyes of those around 
her. uit To 

««Oh, madam, he is quite safe,” replied 
the maid quickly, in possession from’ that 
very moment of her mistress’s secret ;: butlit 
seems, that after he had left your ladyship 
last night, he went straight, to the common 
to fight a duel with a young gentleman 
named Forrest; and, as might well be with 
such a brave and fine young officer asthe 
captain, this Mr. Furrest was killed fens 
spot.’ 1 Ivsqants 
Pe Strange and extraordinary) were ‘the 
feelings which took ion of the bosom 
of Lady Mallory. Awe certainly was pre+ 
dominant; and grief also had its’ share, for 
she thought not so much of young Forrest, 
of whom she knew nothing—except that he 
was a wild unprincipled youth—as of his 
uncle, her own cousin, for whose deep 
grief and for the profound affliction into 
which she knew such a loss would cast him, 
she was really grieved and afflicted. : 

“ But through it all, in’ ‘spite of awe, 
in spite of grief, there were feelings’ ‘of 
hope and of satisfaction in, her’ heart. 
A momentary sense of shame crossed, her 
mind for entertaining them; but, 
were the natural emotions of her, thoughts 
and circumstances, and the shame I 
passed away. The whole, however, 
her much, made her heart beat fast) , 
brain reel; and after fixing her eyes ‘long 
and earnestly on the maid's face, ‘as if she 
would fain have asked her again and again, 
—Is it—can it be true?|/she waved her 
hand, saying, ‘ Leave me, leave me ;,1 will 
ring for you ina few minutes.” 

«« The woman obeyed. with some . 
and the moment she was > 
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lory cast herself down into the chair, hiding 
her face upon her hands. Again the strug- 
gling emotions of her heart were too much 
for her self-command, and once more she 
wept. But what were the words that broke 
from her lips? ‘It is spared me !” she said, 
it is spared me !—Deceit, and art, and de- 
gradation, and wrong—all are spared me! 
Fate has placed the irrevocable barrier be- 
tween those two—fate has separated them. 
for ever—fate has saved me from what I 
apprehended ! Whether successful or unsuc- 
cessful, I never should have forgiven my- 
self. It is not in the death of this wretched 
youth that I rejoice. It is not that Strafford 
has stained his hand with his blood; but it 
is that, without sacrificing that which I feel 
to be more, far more than life itself to me, 
I am spared all that was dark, and pitiful; 
and unworthy ;’ and casting herself down 
upon her knees by her bedside—now that 
the strong temptation to do wrong was taken 
away—she felt how wrongly she had nearly 
been tempted to act, and poured out her 
prayers to God with penitence and remorse. 
‘* We may, perhaps, be painting a picture 
of human weakness ; but where is the person 
who, if we could draw back the veil from 
his heart, as we now do from that of Lady 
Mallory,—where is the person, we say, 
whose bosom would not present, when 
moved by passions like hers, weakness as 
great, variations of feeling as remarkable. 
From her bedside she rose again, ap- 
proached the dressing-table, took up the 
book which ‘she had before laid down, un- 
clasped the silver clasps, and read long in 
that part where the crowned prophet and 
poet of Israel bewailed his own errors before 
God, prayed for help and for support, and 
sung of his hope, and confidence and re- 
joicing, When she had done, Lady Mal- 
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lory could reclasp the book in peace, and 
lift up her eyes to heaven.” 


Yet we strongly object, as a matter 
of taste, to the transformation of Lucy, 
it is unworthy of the rest of the tale; 
her agency is clumsy, and in a story 
where the tone of nature and truth is 
so carefully preserved, the situation 
glares in a still more improbable and 
melodramatic light, than it would in a 
worse written work, Even in regard to 
forwarding the progress of the story, 
Lucy is a far more efficient person un- 
der her real semblance, than in the un- 
natural one which she assumes. The 
clumsy adoption of this trick gives, 
moreover, a faded effect, to that which 
without it would be a mostoriginal tale. 
If Mr. James had read as many mo- 
dern romances as we have been forced 
to do, which are be-pestered with gipsy 
fortune-tellers, he would vote them 
all bores, well as that of the general 
reader, and warn them forthwith off his 
manor, and for his sake, we wish this 
coarse common thread could be plucked 
out of a web, otherwise so well spun 
and brilliant. 

Meakes, the poaching old soldier, on 
the contrary, cannot be praised too 
highly ; his part is truly dramatic. 
The whole tale would make, if cleverly 
condensed, a very attractive play ; and 
as a novel, we have only made one ob- 
jection, and then we think the inci- 
dent would tell better on the boards 
than on paper. 


THEATRES. 


‘Her Masesry’s Tuearre. — The 
entertainments at her Majesty’s theatre 
have been remarkable no less for their 
variety than for their extraordinary 
interest, one principal source of which 
is the debut of Madlle. Pauline Garcia. 
But the warmest language of praise is 
due to the whole corps of vocalists for 
their admirable execution of the parts 
entrusted, to them. 

The Nozze di Figaro” and “ Don 
Giovanni,” of Mozart ; “ La Prova d’un 
‘Opera Seria,” by Gnecco; “ Anna 
Bolena” and “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 


by Donizetti; “La Gazza Ladra’’ and 


* Otello,” by Rossini, are all familiar 
and delightful to the élite who frequent 
the Queen’s Theatre, and who constitute 
an assembly of judges possessing taste 
and power to appreciate the intrinsic 
beauties of the music as well as the 
manner of its execution by the different, 
performers, each of whom attracts in~ 
dividual praise by some peculiar charm. 
—Rubini, by his touching sweetness ; 
Lablache, by the omnipotence of his 
voice, and his vis comica and tragica ; 
Tamburini, by the exquisite flexibi jlity. 
and mellowness of his voice ; Grisi, by 
her extraordinary vocal power and 
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dramatic effect ; and Persiani, by her 
perfect ease in the the most difficult 
styles. 

With what exquisite skill — with 
what characteristic variety does La- 
blache represent the mischievous craft 
of Figaro, the exaggerated musical 
ravings of Maestro Campanone, the ven- 
geance of Podesta, and the tragic jea- 
lousy of Henry VIII.! The very tone 
of his voice, as well as his manner of 
acting is quite different in each cha- 
racter. This versatility is one of La- 
blache’s peculiar merits ; when on the 
stage il ne s'oublie jamais—in fact, he is 
one whom all other dramatic artists 
would do well to imitate. 

To Rubini we listen with great plea- 
sure, but in “ Lucia de Iamermoor,” 
his singing seems to us not to be equal- 
led ; his manner is highly dramatic in 
delivering the words “ la mia Lucia ;” 
and in * Bell’ alma innamorata,” he 
combines a very musical expression 
with great beauty of style, and a power 
that is at once impressive and delight- 
ful. 

In this Opera the flowing style of 
Mad. Persiani has an opportunity of 
displaying all its splendour ; and her 
varied ornaments when she sings 
« Verranno a te sull’ ali,” are executed 
with a perfection and facility that show 
that no musical difficulty can be too 
great for such a singer. Tamburini 
also, in this opera displays all the 
cree and pathos of his sweet and 
powerful voice. 

Mad. Grisi seems as if she were born 
to sing and act in the opera of “ Anna 
Bolena,” in which all the power of her 
voice and all the energy of her impas- 
sioned soul are fully displayed. But 
these remarks are intended solely to 
render the justice due to these estab- 
lished performers for the zeal with 
which they always fufil their theatrical 
duties.— Now we will speak of the first 
appearance of Madlle. Paolina Garcia, 
in the character of Desdemona. 

The name of Garcia, the title of 
daughter of the celebrated Tenor, and 
sister of the admired and lamented 
Maria Malibran, constituted at once 
a source of encouragement and a weight 
of renown difficult to support. But 
Madile. Paolina has made the first step 
of her theatrical career in the difficult 
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character of Desdemoni in “© ¢ 5 
and performed it with a degree of su 
cess that will form an epoch in th 
Italian Theatre of London. asa 

The still vivid recollections of Maria 
Malibran, whom her sister resembles in. 
countenance, excited much enthusiasm 
in the public, and afforded great en- 
couragement to the first appearance of 
this new and interesting Des nd. 
But the remembrance of Grisi, who 
sustained and sang in the same charac- 
ter of Desdemona with admirable effect, 
presented on the other hand a cireum- 
stance that might justly have intimi- 
dated Madlle. Garcia. But she moved 
on undismayed by these two ideas, and 
triumphed. 

The first piece she sang was an aria 
composed by Costa, and intruded into” 
the opera of Rossini. Now whilst we 
admire the talent of the director of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, we cannot approve 
—either in him or other composers— 
the liberty of introducing into operas, 
and especially those of establish cele~ 
brity, the compositions of other persons, 
The difference of musical colouring w 
we think be always perceptible; and, 
above all, will be evident the want of 
that unrry of conception which in’ 
musical compositions results from their 
being the production of one only mind; 
a unity that is the wellspring of truth,’ 
and not an ephemeral beauty. Thus it 
would be impossible totake a fine figure” 
from the painting of one ree? 
insert it in the picture of another i . 

We purpose in our next number ‘to 
submit to our readers in a more ex" 
tended article some ideas we have o 
the subject of music, and especially the” 
opera. Meantime we will merelygob-— 
serve that Madlle. Pauline Garcia + 
this difficult aria of Costa’s with sig 
success; but this does not much ‘sur-_ 
prise us, because her musical education 
was calculated to lead to such success, | 
although the manner in which she éxe- 
cuted the whole of this splendid but” 
arduous réle surpassed all the expecta-~ 
tions of the public. In examining 
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style; and with reference to'the dei? > 
much ease and intelligence. These 
qualities justify us in auguring that 
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Madlle. Pauline will rival her sister 
Maria Malibran. We shall speak more 
at large concerning her when we have 
‘seen and heard her in some other opera; 
and shall have occasion also to notice 
the new tenor, Maria de Candia. 


Haymarket Tuearre.— Power's 
admirable humour has had full scope 
during the past month in a wide range 
of parts judiciously given, with the 
addition of other varieties, in nightly 
alternation. He has enacted with great 
success the hero of Mrs. C. Gore’s ele- 
gant little comedy, “ King O'Neil,” a 
gallant captain serving in the Irish 
brigade of Louis XV. who, when bacchi 
po invariably exhibits a species of 

armless monomania; leaving the mess- 
table one night after a copious libation 
he encounters the majesty of France 
masked in the gardens of Versailles— 
boasts of his descent from the antidelu- 
vian kings of Ulster—and, humoured 
by the gay Louis, assumes all the pre- 
rogatives of royalty even in the very 
heart of the court—affects to patronize 
the monarch, and denies all knowledge 
of the vagabond Captain O’ Niel, claim- 
ing a common descent from the same 
illustrious Milesian dynasty. It is a 
lively trifle, possessing no great claim 
to commendation on the score of dra- 
matic construction, but its merit consists 
in neatness of dialogue and ludicrous 
situation. It is, moreover, very effi- 
ciently cast, and evinces in the matter 
of costume the marked improvement 
latterly made at, this theatre in that 
important accessory. A broad farce by 
Lover, called the “ Happy Man,” has 
met with equal success through the 
exertions of Power, aided by the clever 
acting of O. Smith. Tragedy, too, has 
swept her pall across the scene, and in- 
troduced an American debutante, Miss 
Maywood, as Bianca in the declama- 
tory tragedy of “ Fazio.” This youth- 
ful actress possesses handsome features, 
a rather pelite person, a very sweet 
voice, though somewhat deficient in 
power for due enunciation of the deeper 
passions, and seems wholly devoid of the 
ordinary conyentionalities of the modern 
stage. We can say little in praise of 
Cooper's “Fazio”—much of Strickland’s 
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“ Miser”—it is nature copied to the 
life. Charles Kean makes his appear- 
ance early in June and will be suc- 
ceeded by Macready. The varied and 
excellent performances at this delightful 
theatre continue to draw crowded and 
fashionable audiences—and with the 
potent company the spirited lesee has 
ut command cannot fail to realize a 
more brilliant season than the metropo- 
litan stage has for some years past 
experienced. 


The Oxrympic and Sr. James's 
Tuearres have just terminated their 
season ;—the novelties produced at the 
former, almost without exception, have 
proved successful, and their general 
character reflects great credit upon the 
taste and judgment of the manage- 
ment; whilst at the latter the revivals 
of established favourites has invariably 
ousted the new pieces after a brief ca- 
reer. Mr. Hooper, the lessee, is en- 
titled to great credit, equally for the 
many attractive hors d’euvres with 
with which he has almost weekly varied 
his dramatic bill of fare, as for having 
overcome numerous difficulties occur- 
ring from time to time throughout his 
first theatrical .campaign:—With the 
experience of the past, however, added 
to the conviction of having done his 
best, we trust, that the ensuing will 
prove more propitious. It appears 
really extraordinary that a theatre 
so elegant, and so located as this house 
should lack patronage. Previous to the 

ast season, indeed, it has rather been 
ooked upon as a theatre for debutants 
and amateurs than for the play-going 
public generally. Among recent no- 
velties, the Spanish dancers, from the 
elegance of their dress, and nationality 
of character, have attracted unusual 
attention ; some features in their boleros 
bear a striking resemblance to those of 
the Bayaderes recently seen in London 
—clearly evincing the Eastern origin 
of these dances, and forcibly remind- 
ing one of Juvenal’s well known lines 
(11th Satire, v. 162) so graphically de- 
scriptive of the liar characteris- 


tics of the Cadiz ballet-dancers, who . 


exhibited in his day upon the Roman 
stage. yoo 
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“ Parva sed apta tamen.”’ 


AccorpING to our views, an exhibition 
of paintings is a temple dedicated to 
the fine arts in which artists deposit 
their offerings. Buta more severe god- 
dess must preside over the order of pri- 
macy suited to each of these offerings. 
This goddess is justice ; and it is her 
duty, without the smallest shade of par- 
tiality—without calculating in what 
year the artist was born—if he has a 
title or not—if he has recommendations 
or not—to bestow on those who deserve 
it, a just portion of praise and prefer- 
ence, and consign the most worthy 
names to another goddess, much dearer 
to artists, namely, Fame. He who sees 
not in the arts the noble elevation to 
which the artist aspires, and in which 
he is to be judged, knows nothing about 
the dignity of the fine arts, and is, 
therefore, unworthy of seeing or talk- 
ing of them. Obeying, then, only the 
impulse of our conscience, and the ob- 
servations made on several works that 
have been rejected by the Committee of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, we recol- 
lected the beautiful institution that ex- 
ists in some countries, which excludes 
all works of the judges who compose 
the committee, whose duty it is to select 
the paintings in a public exhibition. 
It prevents the possibility of their being 
suspected of partiality in their own fa- 
vour, and of filling a room with their 
own productions, when that room ought 
to be dedicated to the works of artists, 
even younger, who spring forward 
boldly in the glorious and difficult race 
of the fine arts. We saw with pleasure 
the reflections suggested to the periodi- 
cals of Paris, by the refusal of several 
works, most worthy of being admitted 
among the most beautiful paintings of 
the exhibition ; but the judicious re- 
flections of the newspapers were not 
sufficient compensation to the young 
artists for seeing their productions re- 
pulsed from the threshold of this tem- 
ple of the’ fine arts; but they were sa- 
tisfied-with the applause and judgment 
ofthe public, who is an impartial and 
invariable! judge. And truly, with all 
the respect due to the > hpreire of the 
Academicians, it would be desirable to 
learn them) Piron’s epitaph :—“ Ci git 


cing toad olf 
lion alorkw ods 
Piron qui ne fut rien, pas méme Acaile= 
micien.” is {0 
The disappointment we pal rp 
in iecaarsiaing ales pictures of the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, has’ com* 
pelled us to write a few remarks on 
the productions of those artists, whose 
works are at present before the public, 
and to attack the gross injustice of the 
Royal Academicians in the choice’ of 
the works of art. Eight hundred pic> 
tures have been rejected this year by 
the committee appointed to hang the 
paintings in the gallery ; and it is more 
than probable that a great number of 
them are superior to many that have 
been admitted by favour, undoubtedly, 
for they have nothing to recommnetd 
them. Is it not shameful'to see five 
the most absurd ridiculous ‘productions 
of a mind in a state of mental aberra+ 
tion, such as Mr. Turner’s ble 
cupying the most favourable 
the gallery, while others highly supe: 
rior in all respects are in 
corners? The merits of a ‘pai 
consist in graceful and pure outli 
whether in figures or landscape); bril+ 
liant, but true colouring, 
effects, and poetical but probable con 
ceptions ; and Mr. Turner's’ 
possess none of these qualities: “Th 
art of painting is the art of i 
objects in nature; and we defy any: 
to tell us what those paintings i 
Wherefore, then, do they oecupya spac 
that might have been reserved for mu 
better compositions? Because the artist 
is a Royal Academican, for they can 
have no attraction for the true and in- 
telligent admirers of the fine arts. “Mr. 
Howard's “ Rising of the Pleiades” is 
a wretched production that is unfit ‘for 
any exhibition ; but’ the ‘two™ : 
letters R. A. area sufficient reason 
his works must be received. The 
volting meanness of those gentlemen is 
palpable, by the fact of their having 
placed those paintings, most w ‘of 
— attention, in situations the le 


that all unprejudiced artists who’ low 
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their art for its‘own sake, will consider 
the best painting, without exception, in 
the whole collection, is Mr. Horning’s 
“Calvin on his death-bed.” Never has 
any thing more perfect been exhibited; 
no Dutch painter ever more exquisitely 
finished, his favourite masterpiece than 
this admirable painter his delightful 
picture... What a contrast between this 
wonderful production, and the gaudy 
and heterogeneous patches of discord- 
ant tones that are thrown right and left 
with the utmost disregard to the laws 
of nature on Mr. Turner’s canvass. 
The beauty of composition, the accu- 
racy of design, the variety of counte- 
nances and expressions, the admirable 
effect of light and shade, and the con- 
scientious and scrupulous attention to 
the minutest details, render this paint- 
ing worthy of all the praise that can be 
bestowed upon it, and place the artist 
among the most eminent geniuses of the 
present day. Another beautiful pic- 
ture by Scheffer. No. 204.—“ The 
Protestant preacher,” though certainl 

inferior to Horning’s, is, srrcithasante 
ing;.an admirable production, though 
there are no dashes of vermillion and 
raw colours, such as adorn Mr. Turn- 
er’s; paintings. The composition is 
calm, and, grave, and suited to the sub- 
ject—the figures full of dignity and 
expression—the effect brilliant and true 
to nature—and a softness pervades in 
the whole colouring that causes the eye 
to rest, with complacency on it without 
any inclination to withdraw. Mr. Hol- 
lins.—No. 275.—* Margaret alone at 


her spinning-wheel,” is also a very good . 


picture in a dark corner. 

_ As it)is our purpose not only to point 
out, the excellencies of those works of 
art that,seemed to us really good, but 
also not to'spare the Academicians who 
think that because they belong to that 
body they havea right to exhibit any 
trash in, preference to other produc- 
tions, more deserving, we will draw the 
attention, of the reader to Mr. Etty’s, 
No. 241,—Pluto Carrying off Proser- 
pine..Is it possible that such a paint- 
ing should be tolerated, in a National 
Pillgtar on Royal, Academy? When 
were such,,forms, | such colour, ever 
seen in,nature?., Is it flesh that he in- 
tended, to, represent? It looks more 
like wax,figures, and, the steeds appear 
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‘to have been copied from rocking horses. 


Landseer’s paintings deserve great 
praise, and although they are not 
equal to those he exhibited last year, 
they are the chief ornaments of the Gal- 
lery. When we came before Mr. Etty’s 
Portrait of the Lady Mayoress of 
York; we were much amused by a re- 
mark of a bystander, who exclaimed, 
«“ Well, if this isn’t the rummest thing I 
ever saw in all my born days.” We 
were struck with the truth and naiveté 
of the expression, for it is impossible to 
see anything more ridiculous; the 
painter has shaded the face with all the 
different hues of the smoke and soot of 
the city. A gentleman who happened 
to before it a short time after, said 
to his friend, “ My God, that is a wo- 
man in the last stage of strangulation.” 
It is useless to proceed any further in 
the criticism of this portrait, for it is 
so bad that it baffles all description. 
Among the few men of talent that the 
Academy possesses; we class Sir Mar- 
tin Shee, who has produced some very 
good portraits, and the only thing we 
have to say against them is, that the 

show too servile an imitation of Sir T. 
Lawrence. We shall name several pic- 
tures that do not deserve a place in the 
gallery ; but not enter into any criti- 
cism upon them; they are too much 
below mediocrity. No. 26—lLa recrea- 
zione, by J. J. Chalon, R. A. No. 44.— 
Portrait of a Lady, by Reinagle, R.A. 
No. 57.—Who can this be? by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A. No. 165.—Flora M‘Ivor, 
by T. Phillips, R.A. Diana and En- 
dymion, by W. Etty, R.A. No. 264. 
—-Rhyme of the Ancient Mariners, by 
J. Severn. No. 388.—Portrait of a 
Lady, by R. R. Reinagle, R.A. No. 
435.—A Westmoreland Beck, by Ren- 
ton. No. 442.—Gleaning near Sit- 
tingbourne, Kent. Afternoon, he G. 
Harvey. No, 445.—Delusion, a Moon- 
light Pfect, by S. J. Stumps (fatal de~ 
lusion). No.456.—Maternal Anxiety, 
by J. Pollard. No. 503.—Portrait of 
Master Robert J. Doune, by Sir David) 
Wilkie, R.A. No. 529.—Portrait of 
Lord Viscount Goderich, by F. Stone. 
No. 531.—The Seven Sons of Mr. Tubb, 
by S. Drummond, R.A. Such pictures 
are admitted by the Royal Academy to 
the prejudice of those of other artists 
whe ave no connexion with its mem- 

ers, 
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VIVAT REGINA. 


April 27.—Her Majesty, after giving au- 
dain to the Marquis of Normanby, Vis- 
count. Melbourne, and Lord Hill, rode out 
on horseback for two hours and a half’; and, 
in the evening, accompanied by H.R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent, honoured the Italian Opera- 
house with her presence. 

28, Sunday.— Her Majesty and her august 
mother attended divine service in the Cha- 
pel-royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 
omen by the Rev. Mr. Strong, from St. 

aul’s Epistle to the Romans, ec. xiv., v. 17. 
Prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Hall; 
the lessons by the Rev. Mr. Dakins; the 
altar service by the Rev. Messrs. Hall and 
Dakins. ‘The chant was Crotch’s; the Te 
Deum and Jubilate in C, Arnold ; the Sanctus 
and responses, Arnold. The anthem “‘Ascribe 
unto the Lord,” (Travers), was sung by 
Messrs. Hobbs and Welsh. ” Sir G. Smart 
presided at the organ. H. R.H.the Princess 
Augusta was also present. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester visited 
Her Majesty. 

29.—Audiences were granted to Earl Min- 
to and Viscount Melbourne; and Her Ma- 
jesty rode out on horseback. 

30.—Her Majesty ae audience to Vis- 
count Melbourne; and in the evening, ac- 
companied by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
honoured the Italian Opera-house with her 
presence. 

May 1 —Audiences were given to the Earl 
of Albemarle and Viscount Melbourne. Her 
7 ia rode out on horseback. 

2.—Her Majesty held a Drawing-room at 
St. James’s Palace. 

The following presentations to the Queen 
took place in the entrée circle :— 

Kinsky, Count, a Fen nobleman from 
Bohemia, by M. de Hummelauer. 

Langsdorff, Baron, Privy Councillor of the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, by Count Mandelsloh. 

Potocka, Madame la Comtesse Arthur de, 
bellesceur de Comte de Woronzoff, by the 
Baroness de Blome. 

The following ladies were afterwards pre- 
sented to Her Majesty :— 


Abercromby, Hon. Miss { 
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Clerk, Lady...... ... Countess of Mans 
Clerk, Miss, and Miss I........ Lady 


by her sister, Hon. 


Mrs. Maule 
Alsager, Mrs. R........ «Countess of Eldon 
Biddu ulph, Mrs. Rees. 070 Mrs. Biddulph 
Bruce, Mrs. C........ Duchess of Hamilton 
Bruce, Miss C..her mother, Mrs. C. Bruce 
Bankes, Mrs. G...... Countess of Falmouth 


Buchanan, Mrs. A., on mar..Lady ime 
Blacker, Miss, & Miss J..Ctss. Huntin 

Bulkeley, Mrsi?...)...02.'2.4 Lady C. cm 
Coulson, Hon. Mrs. .hef mother, Lady Byron 
Clifford, Baroness de... Dow? Lady de Clifford 


Clayton, Miss B....Countess of C 

Carleton, Miss...her mother, Mrs. Carl 
Collingwood, Miss........ Lady M, Monck 
Dickson, Mrs. L. .....552¢ Lady G. Murray 
Dickson, Mrs. W.. .. Viscountess Forbes 
Dickson, Miss, & Miss H. -Mrs. W Dicksow 


Douglas, Lady G. ; her ot educens Marchioness 


Dashwood, Mrs...... Hon. mei wood 


Dunlop, Mrs., of Craigton. . erset 
Duncombe, Lady L.. “Countess of 


Fast, Lady C.... ..- Countess of Pl 

Evans, Mus. & Miss A.. Countess of Surrey 

Earle, Mrs. W....... March. of 

Erskine, Miss, & Miss J:.... . Lady M 

Etwood, Mrs...her sister, Mrs. A. 

Fountaine, Miss........ 2+ +. Mrs. 

Frankland, Mrs. ae; . her mo. 

Fawcett, Mrs. L.... sesesee 

Gurdon, Mrs...... ..Countess of A’ 

Grosvenor, Ladies M. & E. . Ctss. Groiedine 

Hall, Lady, +0 ee ses 0e. . Lad ee 

Harrison, Mrs.......-.0++ ly 

Halton, Mrs. & Miss. Lady F, E 

FAD Mas. ee ees Countess of Alb 

Hay, Lady Tose. «i «Lady 
epburn, Lady B......... on. 

Hayter, Mrs. W. G..... March. Lanedilihe 

Jolifte, Lady. ..... PP Ae & Mrs. B. Page 


poke 3 ef ai 
ngdale, Hon. Ts. 
Langdale, Miss, and Miss Bet -Lady Petre 


Lister, Lady Tic ieee hear Mrs. Villiers 


Maunsell, Hon. Mrs., on 


being raised to the rank dead Knightley 


of a viscount’s daughter 


Maunsell, Miss. . her mo. Hon. Mrs. Mant 
Milton, Visctss. on mar... Lady M. 
Marjoribanks, Miss A.) Mrs. E. Marjor 


Marjoribanks, Miss H.§ banks 

Miles, Miss E...... her ‘mother, Mrs. Miles 

Mildmay, Miss M....... .. Mrs. G. , 

Mackenzie, Lady ict fog sister, Lady is 
on marriage Th ae 

Merewether, Mrs... . March. 

Neale, go out her mother, 

Otway, Miss M. S......... Aer , 

Pakington, Mrs... +. ne me jade Clive 

Petre, Hon. Mrs. E..... 

Peyton, Mrs., on coe her me el 
Sirate, Lady..... eevee Lady 
Rivers, Miss, & bre Pa +e... Dady” 
Repton, Lady E......: Countess of 1 


Queen’s Gazelle. 


Smith, Miss F..her mother, [air 6 Smith 
iy 


Sudeley, Lady............Lady M. Stanley 
Scott, Lady A......Countess of Beauchamp 
Sykes, Miss.......... Countess of Albemarle 
Starr, Mrs. J. L...... March. of Normanby 
Strutt, Mrs..:....5 her mother, Mrs. Otter 


Teignmouth Lady. . March. ot Cholmondeley 
Thompson, Lady M....Countess of Morton 
Tracy, Hon. Miss F. 2 their mother, Lady 
Tracy, Hon. Miss H. § Sudeley 

) Lyssen; Mrs, D,.........-. Mrs. H. Storey 
Thistlethwayte, Miss.. Mrs. Thistlethwayte 

. Throckmorton, Miss, .. March. of Normanby 

_ Vere, Misses S. H. & H. H.. Lady E. H.Vere 
Winchester, March. of. .Countess Darlington 
Walpole, Mrs. F.........++. Lady M. Best 
Wynne, Miss C..her mo. Mrs. C. E.Wynne 
Watson, Lady, & Lady F’...Ctss. Plymouth 


Windham, Lady S........ Lady C. Jermyn 
Wathen, Lady E ...Lady A. M. Courteney 
Ward, Mrs. P....-.. Countess of Roseberry 


Her Majesty roo ae audience to 
» the Earl of Belfast, the Earl of Albemarle, 
the Field-officer in Waiting, and the Captain 
of the Guard. 
3.—The Queen: held a Privy Council at 
Buckingham Palace ; gave audiences to the 

. Marquis of Lansdowne and Viscount Mel- 

_ bourne; and in the afternoon, accompanied 

, by a numerous suite, honoured the exhibi- 

_tion of the Royal Academy witha visit, and 

_ afterwards Sieh an airing in an open carriage 
in the parks. 

. 4.—Court at Buckingham Palace for the 
reception of His Imperial Highness the He- 

_reditary Grand Duke of Russia, and H.R.H. 

_ Prince Frederick Henry of the Netherlands. 
Audience granted to Viscount Melbourne. 

. 6, Sunday.—H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent 
and Lady Flora Hastings attended divine 
service at the Chapel-royal. St. James’s. Her 
Majesty, attended by the Marchioness of 
Normanby, the Hon. Miss Lister, and Ba- 
roness Lehzen, took.an airing in the parks in 

_ an open carriage and four. 

6.—Audience was given to Viscount Mel- 
bourne., Her Majesty afterwards rode out 
on horseback. 

7-—Audiencesgiven to Viscount Melbourne 
and Lord J. Russell. 
.. 8.—The Duke of Wellington, and, after- 
wards, Sir) R. Peel, had audiences of Her 

.. Majesty. 

_. 9.—Audiences were granted to Viscounts 
Melbourne and Howick. The Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir R. Peel had audiences of the 

., Queen. Sir R. Peel afterwards visited the 

Duke of Wellington at Apsley House. His 
Grace returned with Sir Robert to Bucking- 

. ingham Palace, on leaving which His Grace 

_ attended a meeting at Sir Robert’s in White- 

hall Gardens. 

., T.R.H.,the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 

_ bridge gaye a state dinner at Cambridge 

»klouse, to the Hereditary Grand Duke of 

» dtussia and Prince Fredk. Henry of the Ne- 

. therlands. ..After, the dinner party there was 

o@® concert :.the company wore court dresses. 

ity,0.=Audiences were nto: Viscount 

., Melbowme and Lord J. Russell. _Her Ma- 
Jesty gave her first state ball for this season. 
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The Queen, after dancing with the Here- 


conv Grand Duke of Russia and Prince Fre- 
deri 


Henry of the Netherlands, danced in 
quadrilles during the night with the follow- 
ing noblemen :—Earl Mulgrave, Marquis 
Douglas, Prince Dolgoroncky, the Earl of 
March, and Earl Bruce. Reels were danced 
in the north ball-room the last dance but one. 
Her Majesty danced the last quadrille with 
his Imperial Highness the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Russia. 

11.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of her Majesty. The Queen honoured the 
Italian Opera-house with her presence, ac- 
companied by H.R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 

12, Sunday.—Her Majesty and her august 
mother attended divine service in the Cha- 
pel-royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 

reached by the Rev. Dr. Maddy from St. 
atthew, c. xi., v. 28, 29. The ers 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Povah, the les- 
sons by the Rev. Mr. Packman, and the 
altar service by the Sub-dean and the Rev. 
Messrs. Povah and Packman. The musical 
service, Sanctus, and commandments were 
Travers in F. The anthem was ‘God is 
gone up” (Croft). Mr. J. B. Sale presided 
at the organ. 

13.—The Marquis of Normanby, Viscount 
Melbourne, and Lord J. Russell had audi- 
ences of the Queen. Her Majesty afterwards 
rode out on horseback attended as usual ; and 
in the evening gave a concert in which Sig- 
nori ‘Tamburini, Lablache, and Rubini, Mes- 
dames Grisi, Persiani, and Madlle. Garcia 
performed. 

14.— Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen. The infant daughter of Lord 
and the late Lady J. Russell was christened 
in Buckingham Palace by the Rev. Lord 
Wriothesley Russell, Her Majesty standing 

onsor. The ceremony was performed in 
the saloon in the presence of Her Majesty, 
H R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Lord J. Rus- 
sell, the Marchioness of Lansdowne, Karl 
Spencer, Lady Georgina Russell, Hon. Miss 
Lister, the Marcbioness of N ormanby, Lady 
F. Hastings, Hon. Miss Anson, Miss Davis, 
Baroness Lehzen, Earl of Uxbridge, Lord 
Byron and the Hon. C. A. Murray. The 
font of silver gilt formerly belonged to Geo. 
III. A dejeuné was afterwards served, to 
which all present at the ceremony remained 
except Lord J. Russell. 

The Duchess of Gloucester had a — as- 
sembly at Gloucester House, to whic hy 
ee of the patios Apt invited to have the 

onour of meeting Her Majesty. The Queen 
arrived shortly before 11 o'clock, accompa- 
nied by H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, and 
attended by Lady Portman, Hon. Miss An- 
son, Hon. Mrs. G. Campbell, Earl of Ux- 
bridge, Lord Byron, Sir R. Otway, and Lord 
A. Paget. Lady F. Hastings was in waiting 
on the Duchess of Kent, Her Majesty was 
received in the entrance-hall by Lady C. 
Legge, lady-in-waiting on the 
Gloucester, and Sir S. G, Higgins. ' 

His ae Highness the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Russia arrived immediately 
after the Queen, accompanied by Prince Fre-. 
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derick Henry of the Netherlands, and attend- 
ed by Viscount Torrington and Count Orloff. 

15.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of the Queen. 

16.—Viscount Melbourne and Lord Hill 
had audiences of Her Majesty. 

17.—The Duchess of Gloucester visited 
Her Majesty. The Marquis of Normanby 
and Viscount Melbourne had audiences. The 
Queen, attended by Lady Portman, took a 
drive in the Park in an open carriage and 
four. Her Majesty, accompanied by H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Ke t, honoured the Italian 
Opera-house with her presence. Lady F. 
Hastings was in waiting on the Duchess of 
Kent. 

18.—The Queen held a Court at Bucking- 
ham Palace to receive an Address to the 
Throne from the Corporation of the city of 
Dublin, praying the protection of their — 
and privileges in reference to the Irish Cor- 
poration Bill. Her Majesty gave audiences 
to the Earl of Ilchester, Viscount Melbourne, 
and Lord J. Russell. 

The Queen rode out on horseback attended 
as usual 

19, Sunday.—Her Majesty and her ange 
mother attended divine service in the Cha- 
pel-royal, St. James’s. The sermon was 

reached by the Bishop of London, who took 
his text from Ist John, c. iii., v.24. The 
prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. Barham ; 
the lessons by the Rev. Messrs. Haden and 
Packman, the altar service by the Bishop of 
London. The musical service was Boyce in 
C; the chant, Sanctus, and commandments 
were Sale’s ; the anthem, “ Let God arise,” 
(Green) was sung by Messrs. Wylde, Horn- 
castle, and it ety Mr. J. B. Sale pre- 
sided at the organ. ; 

Lord Hill had an audience of the Queen. 

Her Majesty, attended by Lady Portman, 
tvok an airing in an open carriage and four. 

20.—The Earl of Minto and. Viscount 
Melbourne had an audience of the Queen, 
Her Majesty rode out on horseback attended 
as usual, 

21.—Viscount Melbourne and Lord Hill 
had audiences of Her Majesty. The Queen 
rode out on horseback attended as usual ; and 
in the evening honoured the Italian Opera- 
house with her presence. 

22 —The Queen helda levee at St. James’s 
Palace which was very numerously attended. 
His Imperial Highness the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Russia, accompanied by Prince Fre- 
derick Henry of the Netherlands, and at- 
tended by Viscount Torrington and Count 
Orloff came to the levee and entered the Pa. 
lace ‘by the Colour Court. The Dukes of 
Sussex and Cambridge were also present. In 
the'diplomatic circle the following presenta- 
tions to Her Majesty took place :— 

Count Auguste’ Potozky and M. Hamee, 
Councillor of State to His Imperial se 
the Kmperor of Russia, by Count Pozzo di 

0, the Russian Ambassador. 

Major Van Buren, son of the President of 
the United States, Mr. C.. Hughes, Ameri- 
can Charge'd’Aflaires at the, Court :of Stock« 
holm ; the Bishop of Vermont and Mr. Sin- 
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/ vd ,ydis@ al 
ter of South Carolina, by Mr. Stevenson, 
American Minister. rol ay tesa 
The Marquis de Breme, a» < 
nobleman, by Count de Pollon, the Sardinian 
Minister. n aiico alse 
The Marquis Paul d’Adda (Chamberlain 
of the Emperor of Austria), the Marquis 
Litta Modignani, both. from. Milan, ‘and 
Chamberlain tothe Emperor ; and the Princes 
Charles and Joseph Poniatowski. from Flos 
rence, by M. Hummelauer, Austrian 
d’ Affaires, 107 abe 
M.C. M. de Lima, Attache to the -Bra- 
zilian tion at St. Petersb by the 
Commandeur Marques Lisboa, the 
Ch ‘Affaires. V 
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y L if 
Count M. de Gneisesau, a Prussian nobles 
man, by Baron Werther, the Prussian'Charse 
d’ Affaires. > nad 
General Lopez, of New Granada, by Mi 
Garro, the Mexican Minister. { tool 
Mr. B. Mary, rip 2 Cc d’ Affaires 
at the Court of His Grecian 3 and 
Mr..E Comer Secretary of His Meaty 
the King of the Belgians, by M. Van 
Weyer, the Belgian Minister. 2 I 
At the entrée, the Archbishop of Canter 
bury r presenien to the Queen Report of 
the National Society for 1838 for the. eduéa- 
tion of the poor in the principles of the esta- 
blished church. d tucnte 
The following Noblemen. and, Gentlemen 
were presented to the Queen: {| 5 4 
Earl of Caledon, on coming, to his’ 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 
Farl of Listowell, on being in 
the Order of St. Patrick, and onibeing: ap- 
ointed Vice-Admiral of the Province of, 
unster, by the Marquis,of Normanby. :/ 
Earl of Charkenentt, to kiss hands’ oni hiss 
appointment to the Lord Lieutenancy,of they 
county of Tyrone, by Lord,Melbournes, | 
Lord 'T, de Malahide, by Lord\Morpethion 
Bishop of Elphin,| by, the cof Armagh. 
Hon. F. Craven, by the of Craven.ye: 
Hon, E. Petre, by the Earl of Surrey» 07 
Lord Leigh, on being created ay peer, by 
Lord Shelburne. )H youn 
Sir F. Shuckburgh, Bart., i 
by the Right Hon, Sir G. Ouseley. }) 4) 
Lord J. Butler, by Lord Ormonde, .. 7 
Lord Clements, by the Earl of | 
Earl of Mayo, by the Earl of Sha re 
Sir 'T. Butler, Bart., by. the Marquis of) 
Ormonde. tanoreV te 
Hon. H.Cholmondeley, by Viscount Com- 


yodioD 


eiThe Tey. C. Cator, McAvs Chaplainitat 

The Rev. C. Cator, M.A., ’ 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, to, his 

sermon preached at St. Paul’s on 


Lord Mayor, the Judges, the-Aldeemenyaae 

rd Mayor, the Ju 

Cimpotation of the city of Londons} fo.) 
Dr. Burke, by Viscount, Duncannon, 4,9) 7 
Mr. D. Selby, by Viscount Howiek,9 ici 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir) C. On, appoin| 

ment to the 89th Regiment, by Ail 
Mr. C; B,, Cy Plowdeny, by 

Sir G. Anson. if 
Mr. Paynter, the Hi i 

by Lord Arden, Lord-Lieut. 
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Mr. Selby, by Viscount Howick. 

Mr. P. L. Price, on his appointment to Her 
oy ion — ies! of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 

: oley. 

Mr. Waller, Secretary of ion at Brus- 
sels, on his return from abroad, by Viscount 
Palmerston. 

Mr. C, Lane, by the Dean of Hereford. 

Mr. 8. Smith, by the Bishop of Llandaff. 

Mr. J. Stuart, on his appointment as 
Queen’s Counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. J. Wilson, by his brother, the Lord 
Mayor. 

Mr. Milne, Commissioner of Woods and 
Works, by Sir B. Stephenson. 

Mr. L. Thompson, by Viscount Milton. 

Mr. E. M. ‘Archibald, by the Marquis of 
Normanby. 

Mr. H by Rev. H. Caunter, B.D. 

Lord C. Gordon, 42nd Highlanders, by the 
Earl De Lawarr. 

Lord Bingham, by the Lord Chamberlain. 

Bisho of Kildare, by Viscount Eastnor. 

Lord Dalahere, by Viscount Combermere. 


Capt. Egerton, Rifle Brigade, by Sir P.G. 
rton. 


rd St. John, by Vice-Admiral Sir R. 
ussey. 

Lord Rodney, by Sir C. Morgan, Bart. 

Ear! of March, by the Duke of Richmond. 

Hon. R. Curzon, jun., on his return from 
abroad, by the Hon. R. Curzon, his father. 

Hon. Capt. Blackwood, R.N., by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir J. Graham. 

Hon. W. BR. Colborne, by his father, Lord 
py se Dibra 

ir 8. Graham, by Col. Sir A. ple. 

Sir D. Brewster, K.H., by Lord Lans- 
downe. 

Lieut. C/E. Law, on his appointment to 
the Rifle Brigade, by his father, the Hon. 
C. Law, M.P. 

Lieut. G. O’Bryen Ottley, 6th Regt. Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, by Sir J. C. Hobhouse. 

Sir H. Compton, late Chief Justice of Bom- 
bay, on his return from India. by Sir J. Hob- 

ouse, 

‘Sir'R. Mowhray, K.H., by Vice-Adm. Sir 
R. Hussey, KCB. 

Cornet Hon: W. S. Cotton, 7th Hussars, 
by the Marquis of tt 

Rev. J. C. B: Warren, A.M., by the Lord 
Bishop of London. 

Rev. C. Woodward, B.C.L., appointed Co- 
lonial Chaplain for Australia, by the Marquis 
of Normanby. 

Rev. J. Coles, by Bishop of Winchester. 

Lord Jocelyn upon going on service to 


India, by Uxbridge. 
Capt. Powell, R.N:, by the Earl of Minto. 
‘Lord Dunboyne, by Marquis of Ormonde. 
“Lord Colborne, on being created a peer, by 
Viscount’ Melbourne. 

Lord Portman, on ects gearpee as Lord. 

omerset, by Visct. 

Melbourne? 

Commander Hon. F. Pelham, by the Earl 
of Uxbridge. 5 

Commuander ‘Hon. J..Denmam, R:N., by 
Lord Denman. 

Hon: BR. 8, Carew, by Earl of Huntingdon. 
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Rev. W. Temple, by Lord J. Russell. 

Rev. R. W. Whitford, Assistant Chaplain 
at Madras, on his departure for India, by the 
Lord Bishop of London. t--.4 

Principal Haldane, D.D., St. Mary’s, St. 
Andrew’s, by Lord Melville. 

Archdeacon Venables, by the Dean of He- 


Rev. J. Davis, by Lord Saltoun. 

Rev. R. Knox, by Viscount Northland. 

Lord de Freyne, by Viseount Melbourne: 

Rev. Dr. Bowles, on being appointed Chap- 
lain to H.R.H. the Dnke OP Busdéx, by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 

Mr. Robertson, of Inshes, by Lord Glenelg. 

Mr. Murray, of Broughton, by the Hon. 
be Spenene. R.N. 

r. C. Bruce, by the Duke of Richmond. 

Mr. Becder, Bengal Engineers, by Sir J. 
Hobhouse. 

Mr. J. L. Pennefather, barrister-at-law, by 
Viscount Lismore. 

Mr. B. Burke, by the Marquis of Ely. 

Mr. Wright, by the Right Hon. F. Shaw. 

Mr. M. Martin, to present his official work 
on the ‘ Statistics of the Colonies of the Bri- 
tish Empire,” by Lord Glenelg. 

Mr. Hanham, by the Ear! of Ilehester. 

Capt. Middleton, Rifle Brigade, by Col. 
Brown. 

Lieut.-Col. Austen, K.H., by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir 'T. M*Mahon, Bart. 

Mr. Davidson, High Sheriff of Northum- 
berland, by Lord Prudhoe. : 

Mr. A. Lambart, by Lord Oranmore. 

Mr. J. Forbes, by the Marquis of Win- 
chester. 

Mr. C. Antrobus, by the Hon. E. Stewart. 

Mr. Greenfield, High-sheriff for Anglesea, 
by Lord G. Somerset. ' 

Mr. Vernon, by Lord W.. Vernon. 

Mr. Annesley, President of the Medical 
Board, Madras, by Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
Sir F. O'Callaghan, G.C.B., on his return 
word. Te Layne, by th Right Hon. F 

r.J. T. Lyne, by the Right Hon. F. 
Shaw, M.P. 4 

Mr. V. Jackson, by the Marquis of Sligo. 

Mr. W. P. Hunter, by Mr. A. Mackin- 
non, M.P. 

Mr. Beech, by the Earl of Lichfield. 

Mr. S. Saunders, Her Majesty's Consul in 
Albania, by Viscount Paltmerston. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, M.P., by Lord J. 
Russell. 

Mr. E. Plunkett, on being appointed a 
Gentleman of Her Dalene’ Privy Chamber, 
by the Ear! of Fingall. ; 

Mr. Pollen, by Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Mr. Towneley, by the Duke of Norfolk. 

Mr. D. S. Ker, by the Marquis of London- 
derry. 5 

r. Moreton, by the Hon. W. Herbert. 

Mr. A. Leslie, on appointment to the 8th 
or King’s Own Regt. by Major-Gen. Sir J. 
Buchan. ra 

Mr. W. Ramsay, by Viscount Eastnor. 

Mr. H. Walters, Bengal Civil Service, on 
return from India, by Sir J. Hobhouse, Bt. 

Mr. ‘Thoyts, Hi, of the county of. 
Berks, by the Marquis of Downshire.,,..; ) 

’ i2ifl ot on 
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: wa H. F. Wood, by the Marquis of Lans- 
own 

Mr. Ww. Melville, by the Earl of Rosslyn. 

Mr. Hussey, Royal Archers, by his father, 
Sir R. H. Hussey. 

Mr. R. Bonfil, by Lieut.-General Sir A. 
Brooke, K.C.B. es D., " 

G. S. Newbigging, A.M., by the 
Far! of Minto. _ “i 

Mr. F. Sheridan, by Marquis Normanby. 

Mr. H. St. Leger, by the Hon. E. Butler. 

Mr. F. Grant, by the Marquis of Granby. 

Mr. R. Lascelles, by Sir C. Morgan, Bt. 

Mr. R. F. Maitland, on his return from 
Canada, by the Bishop of Llandaff. 

Mr. R. Bourne, Royal Dublin Militia, by 
Lieut.-Gen. Lori Bloomfield. 

Mr. Straubenzee, by Hon. Mr. Wrottes- 


le 
hi T. G. Knox, by Viscount Castlereagh. 
Mr. Boddington, by Lord Holland. 
Lieut. Baker, Royal Engineers, by Sir F. 
Mulcaster. 
Ensign P. Somerset, 33rd Regt., by Lord 
F. Somerset. 
r Major Farrant, attached to Her Majesty's 
Mission in Persia, on his return, by Viscount 
Palmerston. 
Mr. E. B. Ray, by 74 Right Hon. Sir H. 
Hardinge, K.C.B., M. 
Major Marshall, sist Regiment, on pro- 
motion, by General Sir R. Ferguson. 
Mr. Trafford, by the Hon. R. B. Wilbra- 
ham. 
Mr. Hulton, on his re-appointment as con- 
stable of Lancaster Castle, Lord Lilford. 
Capt. Lord C. Paget, R.N., on promotion, 
by the Marquis of An, inglesey. 
Capt. S. Brice, R by Sir R. Price, Bt. 
Mr. I abalmondiere, "a3rd Regt., by Gen. 
Sir E. Paget. 
Mr. N. P. Leader, by the Hon. E. Butler, 
Mr. E. Lee, by Lord Radstock. 
Capt. S. Nicholson, 99th Rept , by Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir T. Arbuthnot, K.C. 
Capt. Kelso, on promotion, by Lieut. -Col. 
Kebsithoot, 72nd Highlands. 
Capt. Crosbie, 2nd Rifle Brigade, by his 
father, Gen. Sir J. Crosbie, G.C.B. 
Capt. C. Symonds, on embarking for New 
Zealand, by Sir W. Symonds. 
Capt. Edwards, 98th Regt., by Lieut.- 
Gen. Anderson, C.B. 
Capt. W. Jones, by the Earl of Stamford. 
Capt. J. S. Hodson, 12th Bengal Regt., by 
his father Gen. Hodson, Col. of the ing’s 
Own Infantry. 
Capt. L, Fawcett, 55th ., by Gen, Sir 
W. H. Clinton, G.C.B. and G.C.H. 
Capt. Martin, 76th Regt., by Sir B. Mar- 
tin 
Lieut. J. T. Daniell, Sill Army, by 
Major-General Sleigh, C.B 
Lieut. G. Fisher, 1st Benga 1 Regt., by 
Gen. Hodson, Col. of King’s Own Iniantry. 
Dr. R. Henley, Staff-Surgeon, by General 
Callandar. 
Dr. Cox, on his return from Naples, by 
Sir E. Disbrowe. 
Alderman Hyndman, of Dublin, by the 
Right Hon. F. Shaw, M.P. 
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Mr. S. Grace, Deputy-Lieut. of 2 I 
of Sussex, by Sir J. ups 
Mr. Blackett, M.P. toe South 3 Northum-.) 
berland, ca Viscount Howick... .. 2 
Mr. J. Wheble, Capt. Royal 
by his father, Mr. Wheble zess1'D bel (fs 
Mr. E. Disney, b. Tiend 
Mr. V. Tuthill, fexoaate 
by Col. Sir R. Armstrong, C.B. «| 
Mr. Wedderburn, 2n i 
Colonel Greenwood. 
Major E. W. Drewe, 
et Oia 4 f ss 
jeut. Rodney, on his a 
Scotch Filles Genoa Ppt 
< bier aap Travers, = the. 
omon! 
Capt. Dolphin, Rifle Brigade, by sin PG. 


Egerton, Bart. 
‘Mr. C. Buller, M.P., by the Right Hons? 


T. P. Courtenay. 
Mr. G. J. Knox, by Viscount No = 
Capt. W. F. Hulton, 3d Royal. 


Militia, by Lord Lilford. 
Lieut. Fitzhugh, Grenadier Guards, ‘io 
Col. Lambert. 
Mr. E. Wheble, Ensign Royal Berks Mi 
litia, by his father, Mr. Wheb 
Mr. C. 'T. Stanley, by his =a 
E. Stanley, R.N. 
Mr. J. Maxwell, Yorkshire Hussars, 
Earl de Grey. 
an Te Harem by Capt. the ate 
eine. ae 
ayer, British, Pa mashes 
over, by the Right Hon. ee oa 
Capt. C. Vereker, on PrvmechOnat hl 


Gort. 
Capt. C Seymour, Seots + unlaps ee 
on promotion, by Col. Sir J ni Hope aid 


ieut.-Col. Kearney, on appe 

command the Queen’s Dr: ate 
Col. S. Campbell, C.B., “P., Ist 
Lieut.-Col. Cooke, C.B., b Lord, 

Lieut.-Col. Puske, Ma ras Army, 
return from India; and Brevet-C 
Miles, Bomba Army, by Sir J. 

Major G. M. Stevenson, 
Col. Brown, C. ‘B. 

Capt. M. Hughes, 12th 
army, by Gen. the Hon. Sir C. 

Capt. J. G. Richardson, Ro: a 
on egg | from foreign service, y 
Brore, ~N wd 
ajor Bayley, East India pete 
vite y Sir R. Bi ns, G 

Mr. A. Codd, 63d ae iy ca 
the Duke of Sussex. 


from Madras, b the 
Mr. J. Wok an 
man of fhe Excise, b by t 


re : Flood, Ca HAL 
by Capt. 

etal Schreiber, na 

Major-General Sleigh, C.B.,. 

neral of Cavalry, , , 
Lieut. Stewart, oe 
Major Elliot, Adm 

returning irom German 

on being Seca eth 
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Lord A. Beauclerk, on leaving the command 
at Devonport, and Sir J. A. Gordon; Cap- 
tains Julius, J. F. Newell, on promotion and 
return from the Mediterranean, W. F. La- 


pidge, on receiving permission to wear the 
aurelled Cross San Fernando, Walde- 


eer on being appointed to the Revenge, E. 

. Scott, on promotion, Bowles, on nomina- 

tion to C.B. ; Commanders Halstead, Dunn, 

H. F. Peake, and Haultain; Lieuts. C. Grey, 

on promotion, T. D. Stewart, Mends, on ap- 

pointment to the Blenheim, G. Snell, on ap- 
apie to the Kite, Skipwith, J. O'Reilly, 

. Le Mesurier, B. Haines, on return from 
India, and G. Spong, on return from the 
West Indies, by Lon Minto. 

Major-Generals Frederick, C.B , and Sand- 
wich, C.B , on promotion, and his being a’ 

jointed Companion of the Bath ; Captains L. 

aclean, M. White, on his return to India, 

G. A. Smith, H. Jacob, A. Younghusband, 

J. Cooper ; Lieutenants W. Master, H. 

Woodward, H. P. Voules, and C. E. Goad, 

by Sir J. Hobhouse. 

Messrs. Seymour, Fenton, G. R. Corner, 
and A. Pellatt, by Lord J. Russell. 

Generals Wyndham, Sir W. Johnston, on 
promotion, Hull, C.B., on promotion and a 
—— to Companion of the Bath, Sir J. 

traton, on being appointed Colonel! of the 
17th Lancers, Shadforth, on being appointed 
to the Board of General Officers, Sir J. Bu- 
chan, on being appointed Colonel of the 95th 

Regt., and Sir H. Watson, on promotion ; 

Majors Kelly and Spong, on promotion, by 

Lord Hill. 

Lieuts. Riddell, Grattan, A. S. L. Hay, 
and S. T. L. Nicholl, on his return from fo- 
reign service, by Sir H. Vivian. 

Capt. Biddulph, Lieut. W. M. Smyth, 
and Messrs. J. + ees and J. T. Clifton, on 
their appointment, by Lord Combermere. 

Capt. E. Stanley, on his promotion and re- 
turn from India, and Mr. Fielden, by Lord 
Stanley. 

Capteins Taylor and Jervis, Surrey Mi- 
litia, by Lord Arden. 

Capt. Smith and Mr. C. Crewe, by Lieut.- 
Col. Badcock. 

. Major Trevelyan, by Sir J. Maclean. 
Lieut. H. Smythe, by Lord Rodney. 
Major J. Hall, by Adm. Sir FE. Codrington. 
Lieut. W. Herries, 43rd Light Infantry, 

by Mr. Herries. 

r, F. J. Morms, on his return from 


India, by the Karl of Huntingdon. 

Capt. Trafford, King’s Cheshire Yeomanry 
Cav , by the Hon. R. RB. Wilbraham. 

Lord W. Thynne, by the Earl of Cawdor. 


Ensign E. Walker, M 
Col. Sir C. Hop inson, C. B. 
Lieut. H. C. Mules, East Devon Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, by Mr. E. N. Parker, M.P. 
Liéut.-Gen: ‘Marriott, on. promotion, by 
the Hon. General Lygon. ft 
~ Capt. H. Purvis, Grenadier Guards, by 
Col. mbert, Grenadier Guards, on pro- 


=) appointment to the 
ley of the Ist Royal Surrey Militia, 
Arden. : 


adras army, by Lieut.- 


“Cok Delap)' oh! his 
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Col. Martin, on proniotion, by Lord J. So- 
merset. 

Col. Calvert, on being appointed a Compa- 
nion of the Order of the Bath, by the Earl of 
Limerick. ; 

Lieut.-Col. Cox, Madras army, by Major- 
General Frazer. 

Col. Sir J. M. Doyle, K.C.B., on receiv- 
ing the star of the Order, by the Marquis of 
Normanby. 

Mr. K. Harvey, Deputy-Lieut. for Nor- 
folk, by the Right Hon. Major-General Sir 
H. eit KCB, bees 

Col. Sir R. Williams, on being invested 
with the star of the Order of the Bath, by 
Major-General Sir J. Savage. — 

Col. Freestun, on his return from Spain, 
by Viscount Palmerston. ‘ 

* Col. W. Barnett, on appointment to the 
5th ee Guards, by Gen. Sir R. Fergu- 
son, M.P. 

Lieut. J. Homfray, 3d West York Mili- 
tia, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Barton. 

The Accountant-General of the Court of 
Chancery, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Ensign F. Brockman Morley, 90th Light 
Infantry, on his appointment, by the Earl of 
Munster. 

Mr. G. H. Bainbridge, Bombay Native 
Infantry, on his marriage, by Lieut.-Col. 
Harvey. 

Lieut.-Col. H. R. Hartley, by Lieut.- 
Gen. Lord F. Somerset. 

Mr. B. Doyne, Deputy-Lieut. for the 
county of Bucks, by the Marquis of Down- 
shire. 

Mr. Batard, by Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Barton. 

Mr. Savage, 91st Regt., by the Earl of 
Cawdor. 

Lieut. J. Ewart, 55th Regt. of Bengal In- 
fantry, by Sir R. Jenkins, G.C.B., M.P., 
Chairman of the East India Compony. 

Capt. W. O'Connor, 25th Regt., by Sir F. 
Campbell, K.C. B. 

Mr. J. Scott, East India Company’s Me- 
dical Service, by the Earl of Belfast. 

Lieut. Hicks, 60th Royal Ritles, by Col. 
Sir W. Herries. 

Lieut. Calley, 19th Regt., by Gen. Sir H. 
Turner, G.C.H. 

Lieut. A. Tod, 42nd Regt. of Madras In- 
fantry, by Right Hon. Lord J. Stuart, M.P. 

Major G. iggins, Royal Artillery, on his 
ie ytme by General Viscount Beresford, 

7.C.B. 


Capt. Sir Le F. Senhouse, on his appoint. 
ment to the command of Her Majesty’s ship © 
Blenheim, by Sir J. Pechell: 

Capt. Sainthill, R.N., on his promotion and’ 
return from foreign service, by Capt.) the 
Hon. F. M. ate R.N. 

Commander J. R. R. Webb, Her Majesty's 
ship Ocean, on his appointment, by Sir Rv 
W. Otway, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief, 
Sheerness. : a 

Lieut. Senhouse, R.N., by Sir G. F. Sey- 
— BN. sod oman CB. F aie. ? 

nsign Crofton, Regt., on his a 
ment, by Cul. nag te a 

Ensign Purvis, 52nd Regiment, by Major- 

Generai Sir A. Dickson. 
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Commander H, V. Huntly, onhis return 
from Africa, by Vice-Admiral Sir P. Camp- 
bell, K.C.B 

23.—The Queen held a drawing-room 
at; St. James’s Palace, in celebration of her 
Maetrs birth-day. 

he Yeomen Guard wore the coronation 
costume. 

The principal Knights of the several Or- 
ders of Knighthood wore their respective col- 
Jars, and the Cabinet Ministers, and the 
officers of the Royal Household. appeared in 
the full dress costume. 

The Lord Chancellor came in state, at- 
tended by his macebearer and pursebearer ; 
and the other Equity Judges also wore their 
state robes. 

This birth-day reception was at once nu- 
merous, as marked, and brilliant, the entire 
suite of state rooms being filled with the no- 
bility and peed an hour after the doors 
were opened. 

State dinner parties, in honour of the day, 
were given by Viscount Melbourne, Lord 
John Russell, Viscount Palmerston, and the 
Attorney-General. mc 

24.—Her Majesty received congratula- 
tory visits from their R. H. the Princess 
Augusta, the Duchess of Glocester, the Duke 
of Sussex, the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
a and the Princess Augusta of Cam- 

ridge. 

The Queen, attended by the Hon. Miss 
Pitt, the Baroness Lehzen, and Lord Alfred 
Paget, visited her Majesty the Queen Dow- 
ager at Marlborough-house. 

Viscount Melbourn and Lord John Rus- 
sell had audiences of her Majesty. 

Her Majesty the Queen sownges and 
suite arrived in three carriages, at half-past 
four o’clock this afternoon, at Marlborough- 
house, from Portsmouth. Her Majesty was 
attended by the Countess of Sheffield, lady 
in waiting; the Hon. Miss Hudson and 
Hon. Miss Mitchell, Maids of Honour in 
waiting; Earl Howe, Earl and Countess 
Denbigh, Rev. J. R. Wood, the Hon. Capt. 
Curzon, and Sir D. Davis. 

The Queen gave a state ball this evening 
at Buckingham Palace. 

In the south yellow drawing-room a move- 
able orchestra was erected for a quadrille 
band ; over the orchestra was suspended a 
large cut glass chandelier. Five cut glass 
chandeliers, and a number of candelabra and 
branches, illuminated this room in the most 
brilliant manner. On the arrival of the com- 
pany they were ushered into the adjoining 
room, the grand saloon, and on either side of 
the saloon. The north yellow drawing-room 
was also prepared for daading Both ball- 
rooms contained canopies of rich yellow satin, 
lined with white, embroidered with flowers, 
and trimmed with silver bullion fringe. Be- 
neath these canopies were placed seats for 
es Majesty and her Royal und illustrious 

to ‘ 


rs. 

The Picture Gallery was thrown open, and 
the valuable‘collection, selected chiefly from 
the Flemish, Dutch, and English schools, ex- 


: . [oounraragy &e- 


hibited to the company.» 

ous paintings were—* The 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; Ew ”’ Claude ; 
‘St. George destroying the - 
bens; ‘The Burgomaster Pancras and his 


Cuyp ;-** Cymon and Iphigenia,” Sir ua 
Reynolds ; ** Blind Man's Buff,” Sir David 
Wilkie; “ Interior of the Florence Gallery,” 
Zotfani; ‘* The Crucifixion,’?, Wenusti; 
** Horse Fair,’”? Wouvremans;, |‘. 
Boors,’’ Ostade ; “Shipbuilder and his = 
Rembrandt ; ‘‘ Marriage of St. Catherine,” 
Vandyke ; ‘ Interior of a Convent,’ Gra- 
net; ‘‘ The Hay-field,”” Wouvremans.’ ~ 

Groups in marble of “ the Parting of Hec- 
tor and oe aoa eee reclin- 
ing,’’ together with other wi sculpture, 
vie placed at one end of the gallery...) 

A profusion of flowering shrubs and plants 
decorated the marble-hall and the grand 
staircase; they were tastefully arranged on 
the steps and in the various niches...» 5 

Refreshments were served to the company, 
during the evening, in the throne-room. + 

The Band of the Grenadier Guards iat- 
tended in the marble hall, and performed 
favourite selections during the evening. . + 

The hall was lined by the Yeomenoof the 


Guard. ral iat Fo 
The company began to arrive 
past nine psy ) oft Ie Tobe 


The Princess Sophia Matilda jarrived-at 
ten o’clock. The Duke of, Sussex and the 
Duchess of Glocester, attended by; Lady,C. 
Somerset and Sir S, Higgins, followedso9n 
afterwards. Weentsie. 

The Hereditary Grand. Duke of Russia 
arrived at half-past ten.o’ c om 
by Prince Frederick Hiroe the - 
lands, and attended by. Vasct.. ;Torrington 
and Count Orloff. rye yas 

The Duke and Duchess, of Cambridgegand 
the Princess Augusta of, Camb 
attended by Miss Kerr, Baron Kune . 
gr Rea ral High rol gtT. 

‘heir Ro ighnesses were. rec 
the marble hall by the Hon Jaga 


Rice, Hon. Mrs. Conte impbell, : Hon. 
Col. Cavendish, and Lo Altred 
conducted the Royal party to the. ne 
room, where her Majesty received heri 
trious visitors. The Queen, ied 
by. the ape of Ren ee ie al 
rincess of Leiningen, an 
a ping che exe saloon to the 
l-room. Her Majesty was attended. 
the Ladies in Waiting, the great officers of 
state, the principal officers of the, household, 
and Masters Cowell, Cavendish, 


with his Imperi Highness 
Grand Duke of Russia.. Tb 


a 


Ss 
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Prince John Soutzo, Grecian Chargé Af- 
faires, a ted in his national costume. 

The Marquis of Douglas wore a Highland 
dress. 

The Duke of Cambridge wore a Field- 
Marshal’s uniform, with the Stars of three 
Orders of Knighthood and the Riband and 
Jewel of the Order of the Garter, the latter 
splendidly set in diamonds. 

His Royal Highness "Prince Frederick 
Henry of the Netherlands danced the first 
quadrille with the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge. 


eippert’s Quadrille Band in the Page 
ball-room performed during the night ti 
“ Moscow,” and “ Leiningen” waltzes, and 
the ** Muscovite” iynadicillos, expressly ar- 
ranged for the ball. 

At one o'clock the Queen entered the 
dining-room, where supper was served on 
tables extending’ round three ‘sides of the 
room. 

The beaufet of gold plate at the end of the 
6 eral contained a number of the finest 
shields and salvers, and the most beautiful 
tunkards and cups in the Royal collection, 
illuminated by gold candelabra and sconces, 
and reflected by a very large mirror at the 
back of the sideboard. 

The supper-room was hung with a series 
of full-length portraits. In the middle was 
a portrait of . IV., in the robes of the 
Order of the Garter, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. This portrait was hung between those 
of Geo. IIT. and his Consort, Queen Char- 
lotte, both by Gainsborough. The other 
paintings were those of George II., by Ram- 
say; of Queen Caroline, his Consort, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller; of Frederick Prince of 
Wales (1742), by Vanloo; and of Augusta, 
his Consort, also by Vanloo. 

Her Majesty returned to the ball-room 
after supper. 

25th.—Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
attended by the Countess of Mayo, visited 
the Queen at Buckingham Palace. 

The Marquis of Normanby and Viscount 
Melbourne had audiences of her Majesty. 

The Queen, accompanied by her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent and their 
Serene Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Leiningen, honoured the Italian Opera- 
house with their presence. 

, Sir James Clark was in attendance during 
the week, in consequence of the indisposition 
of Prince Edward, the younger son of Prince 
Tetilsigen! The young prince is much 


Sunday, 26._Her Majesty and her august 
mother attended Divine service in the Eha- 
pel-royal, St.’ James’s. Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager, and the Princess Augusta, 
also attended ‘the service. The service was 
reached by the Hon. and Rey. R. Eden, 
om the General Epistle of Jude, verses 
20, 21. The prayers were read by the Rev. 
4 M04 the lessons by the Rev. H. 
dim, ‘and the altar service by the Sub- 
Dean:'' The chaunt. was Dr. Crotch’s; the 
musical service was Nares, in F ; the sanctus 
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Nares), was sung by M. ' 
bradbigy: Mr. J. B. Sale pr : at the 
organ. r Th 

27.—Viscount Melbourne and Lord Hill 
had audiences of her Majesty. 7 

The Queen le t town in ‘an open roe 
and four, with outriders, in the rnoon, for 
Windsor Castle. Her Majesty had a large 
dinner pesy at the Castle. 

28.—Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
attended by the Countess of Mayo and the 
Hon. Miss Hope Johnstone, took a carriage 
drive to Ken on in a barouche and four. 

Viscount Melbourne left town after the 


Cabinet Council, on a visit to her jesty at 
Windsor Castle. i 


29—The Queen Do visited the 
Princess Augusta at Clarence House, St. 
James's. The Princess Au afterwards 


accompanied her Majesty in a drive in a 
barouche and four. ‘ 

State balls will, it is understood, be given 
at Buckingham Palace on Friday, June 17. 


GUESTS AT THE ROYAL TABLE, : 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, May 4. 

H.S.H. the Hereditary Grand Duke: of 
Russia, May 4. 

BgB. Prince Frederick Henry of Orange, 

ay 4. 

Viscount Melbourne, May 2, 3, 4, 6, 13, 16, 
18, 22. 

Earl of Albemarle, April 29, May 15. 

Earl of Surrey, April 29, May 1, 3, 4,6,.9, . 
15, 16 


, 16. 
Viscount Falkland, April 29. 
Lord Byron, April 20, May 6. 
Mr. Brand, April 29. 

Lord Leveson, May 1. 

Lord Brabazon, sg": 1. 

Hon. W. Cowper, May 1. 

Col. Buckley, May 1, 2, 3, 18, 20. 

Col. Wemyss, May 1. 

Earl of Mulgrave, May 3. 

Lord Edward Howard, May 3. 

Lord George Paget, May 3. 

The Russian Ambassador, May 2, 4. 

Duke of Argylle, May 2, 4. 

Farl and Countess Grey May 2, 4. 

Lady Georgina Grey, Way 2... .., 

Earl and Countess Bruce, May 2. 
Count and Countess Woronzow, May 2, 4, 
Sir Henry Wheatley, May 2. ; 
Hon. Fred. wont: May 2. 

Count Pozzo di Borgo, May 4. 

Baron Bentinck, May 4. F 
Count Orloff, May 4. } Py 

Marchioness of Lansdowne, May 4. Liv 

Marquis and Mar. of Normanby, May, 4, 20. 


Earl and Countess of Albemarle, May. 4. |: 
Earl of Belfast, May 4.. i) dtman 
Countess of Surrey, May 4: ‘jesja lt aod 
Viscount Palmerston, May 4. iv 


Viscount Torrington, May 4: if oT 

Count Charles, and Countess Pozzo di. orgo, 
- May 4. TTA | a trael ont 

Captain Arriens, May 4, 
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Lady Flora Hastings, May 4. 
Hon. Miss Lister, May 4. 
Lady Harriet Clive, May 4. 
Miss Davis, May 4. 
Baroness Lehzen, May 4. 
Earl of Uxbridge, May 4, 13, 16, 22. 
Col. Armstrong, May 4. 
Lord Alfred Paget, May 4, 5. 
Marchiones of Breadalbane, May 6. 
Sir Fred. Stovin, May 6, 9, 23. 
Rt. Hon. G. 8S. Byng. May 9, 18, 18. 
Mr. Rich, M.P. May 9. 
Ladies Eleanor and Constance Paget, May 13. 
Earl of March, May 15. 
Lord Fitzroy Lennox, May 15. 
Mr. and Lady Theresa Lister, May 15. 
Sir G. Anson, May 15. 
Lord Clarence Paget, May 16, 23. 
Viscount Morpeth, May 18. 
Mr. G. and Hon. Mrs. Anson, May 18. 
Earl and Countess of Sandwich, May 18. 
Earl of Fingal, May 20. 
Earl and Countess Cowper, May 20. 
Lord and Lady Ashley, May 20. 
Hon. John Ponsonby, May 20. 
Hon. Major Keppel, May 23. 


The following accompanied Her Majesty in her 
Rides and Drives and visits to the Theatre. 


ee Duchess of Kent, April 27, 58. May 

yake 

Hon. Miss Murray, April 27, May 6, 18, 20. 

Baroness Lehzen, April 27, 29, May 1, 6, 
13, 18, 20, 21. 

Marguis of Headfort, April 27, 29, May 6. 


Earl of Uxbridge, April 27, 30, Mi call 

1, 13, 17. et Ap ee 3:6; 

Earl of Surrey, April 27, 29, 30, May 4, 3, _ 
24. 


Lord Alfred Paget, April 27, 29, May 1, 8, 6, 
11, 17, 18, 20, 21, 25. r4q neg 

Right Hon. G. 8. Byng, April 27, May 13, — 
18 


. al ’ 
Hon. W. Cowper, April 27, 29. fivé 
Col. Buckley, April 27, 29, 30, May 1, 13, 18, ‘ 

20 2 ae 


Countess of Charlemont, April 27. aah 
Lady Flora Hastings, April 27, 29, 30, May — 
11, 17, 25. vilw 


Mrs. Brand, April 27. ’ 
Viscountess Forbes, April 29, May 1, 13, 21. 
Miss Quentin, April 29, May 1, 6, 13, 18, — 
20, 21. ira 
Marchioness of Normanby, April 30, May 
8, li. gil 
Hon. Miss Anson, April 30, 7 

Hon. Miss Anson, April 27, Me, 3. 
os ay ll. 


Lady Harriet Clive, April 30, 
sir George Quentin, May 1, 
Hon. Miss Lister, May 3. 
Earl of Albemarle, May 3, 24. 
Earl of Belfast, May 3. 


Sir Fred. Stovin, May 6, 13. te 

Hon. Miss Anson, May 11. a0 
Lord Byron, May 11, 13, 17,18, 20, 21,25. 
Lady Portman, May 17, 21, 25. ™* 


Hon. Miss Spring Rice, May 17. 
Sir Robert Otway, May 17, 18, 20, 21. 
Hon. C. A. Murray, May 18, 21. a0 


OPINIONS OF THE EASTERNS ON THE ORIGIN OF MUSIC. — 


BY PROFESSOR CARLO PEPOLI, 


The eastern nations, whoin all things 
mingle truth with fable, refer the origin 
of music to a date anterior even to the 
formation of man. 

God, say they, after having formed 
the universe and imparted to it the 
perfection and magnificence which 
bespeak it the work of divine power, 
pre i having in his unmutable decrees 
resolved to people the earth with inha- 
bitants, created at one moment and 
before the formation of man, all the 
souls which, in the succession of ages 
and in the limits of time, should ani- 
mate the bodies of mortals. These 
souls, efluxes from the Divine immen- 
sity, were no sooner called into being, 
than they were made to hear the admi- 
rable harmony produced by the mea- 
sured movements and symphonious 


Hon. Miss Spring Rice, May 21. 1 bre 
Hon. Mrs. G. Campbell, May 21,23...) 
(ve hee 

a 

, wr 


DMD 
revolutions of the celestial bodies—of 
the innumerable multitude of spiritaal 
beings present at this planetary concert, ~ 
some felt the enchantment of the har-" 
mony more keenly, some less, and a few," 
very few, were altogether insensible to” 
it. Whence arises, according to these” 
orientals, the general taste for musie 
manifested by the majority of mankind,” 
as well as the opposite taste of some, 
who on that acount are looked upon as” 
deficient and without sentiment. H 
py he, whose body has been made I 
receptacle of one of those fortunate’ 
souls that loves music and delights in’ 
harmony ! de Be 

In this manner the easterns attempt 
to account for the origin not only of 
music, but also of musicians—a : 
rical notion, serving merely as the ve+ 
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hicle: of am expression of the love of 
music, which we almost all entertain, 
even from our birth. Such, however, 
they pretend to have been the model or 
prototype of the divine art imparted to 
souls at the period of their creation, 
but which human kind have acquired 
only by insensible degrees. ‘The melo- 
dious song of the birds, the soft breath- 
ing of the zephyrs, the gentle ripplings 
of the streamlet, indeed all objects with 
which nature has surrounded man, tend 
to awake in him his inborn love of har- 
mony, and have given rise successively 
to the various instruments of music. 

We will not, however, stop here to 
determine the epoch of each instrument, 
or to give an account of their several 
inventors. Neither will we, at the 
present moment, occupy ourselves in 
tracing the progress of music from its 
birth, or in exhibiting its alternating 
variations and successive gradations of 
improvement. It is not our purpose 
here to penetrate the profound myste- 
ries of antiquity, or to lift the thick 
veil which time has thrown over the 
origin of all things, But, with light 
and rapid step overleaping the interval 
of ages passed since the birth of music, 
we will come at once to the epoch when 
Persia was rendered illustrious by one 
of the greatest men it has ever produ- 
ced, and who was the father or restorer 
of oriental music. 

Hodgia was the name by which he 
was called, and he lived in the fifteenth 
century, in the reign of Hussein Beica- 
ra, king of Persia, whose tuste and love 
for the fine arts procured for him the 
title of the “ Mecenas of the east.” 
Hodgia devoted himself especially to 
vocal music, for which he was endowed 
by nature with peculiar aptitude, pos- 
sessing a voice of extraordinary flexibi- 
lity, the delight and wonder of the 
court of Persia. He was the first to 
introduce or at least re-establish the 
solfa in Persia, and gave to song its 
proper variation of tone and movement. 
He selected verses from the best poets, 
and, set them, to music; but no one 
except himself could sing it, and he was 
so jealous of this talent, that he would 
not. communicate it to any one—a de- 
fect .of character common (to oriental 
musicians, who deem as a loss to them- 
selves the instruction they give to 
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others. History records an anecdote 
of Hodgia illustrative of this, which we ' 
think we should do wrong to omit. 

Hussein Beicara had a slave in whom 
he had discovered a natural talent and 
decided taste for music. He resolved ~ 
that he should have the advantage of 
Hodgia’s instruction ; but aware of the 
peculiat character of the latter, who 
would never have consented to impart 
his knowledge to another, he conceived 
an expedient which succeeded even 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
He offered as a present to Hodgia, a 
slave deaf-and dumb, but robust and 
laborious, such was exactly the des- 
cription of attendant desired by our 
musician. Suspicions of every one, the 
continual fear of being robbed of his 
music had until that moment deterred 
him from ever practising in the pre- 
sence of a second person. 

He accepted the offer of the king, 
and received the slave into his house. 
Previously, however, to admitting him 
into his service, he subjected him to a 
trial in order to assure himself of the 
truth of what had been stated. The 
young Arabian (Gulam) instructed in 
the part he was to perform, underwent 
every examination without the least 
deviation from the character of one 
actually deaf and dumb. Hodgia was 
no longer under any restraint, and in 
the belief that he had in his presence 
only an ocular witness, entertained not 
the slightest distrust. 

Gulam profited by the credulity of 
his master, and in a short time made 
considerable progress in music. Gifted 
with an extraordinary memory he re- 
tained in his mind all the airs which 
he heard sung, and speedily acquired 
all the knowledge possessed by Hedgia. 
As soon as he perceived that he could 
gain no further information he com- 
municated with the king, who under 
some plausible pretext requested from: 
Hodgia the return of the slave he had 
presented to him. The musician re-| 
signed him, and Gulam returned to: 
court, where he displayed the spolia 
opima of his master. The soft tones’ of: 
his voice enchanted every one ; he con= 
tested the palm with even  Hodgia 
himself. oy inal 

Hodgia, ignorant of what had hap-: 
pened, in crossing one day the royal 
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apartments of the seraglio, was sur- 
prised by the sound of a most melodious 
voice. He approached, stopped, lis- 
tened. But what was his astonishment 
when he recognised one of his own airs! 
He entered precipitately and saw his 
former slave, whom he had believed 
deaf and dumb, surrounded by a nu- 
merous assembly listening to him in 
evident admiration. He thus dis- 
covered, but too late, the artifice by 
which he had been imposed upon, nor 
was it possible to doubt that in Gulam 
he had a formidable rival. He sought 
the king, and petitioned that either he 
might be permitted for ever to quit 
Persia or that Gulam should be ba- 
nished. His majesty had the right to 
make his selection, but both could not 
be retained about his person. 

Hodgia possessed considerable as- 
cendancy over the mind of the king, 
who on his part felt towards the mu- 
sician all the esteem and consideration 
he really deserved. Hussein therefore 
commanded Gulam to leave Persia ; 
he obeyed and took refuge in a distant 
island, situated at the confluence of 
two rivers, the Oxo and Tassarta, called 
by the Arabs Geihun and Seihun. The 
inhabitants of the country give it the 
name of Island of Camels from the 
number of those animals it contained. 

There, ignorant of the lot reserved 
for him by destiny, the unhappy Gulam 
prepared to pass the remainder of his 
days. But that same music which had 
been the cause of his misfortune was 
also to restore him to happiness. The 
hours of his solitude, occupied and 
amused with song, flew peacefully by ; 
the enchantment of music softened the 
rigour of his exile. The only com- 
panion of his solitary life was, say the 
orientals, a young camel which had be- 
come attached to him, and which he 
had so completely domesticated that the 
animal, though by nature indocile, 
obeyed all his commands. He had be- 
gun by regulating the movements of 
the camel’s feet according to the airs 
he sang, and at last succeeded in teach- 
ing it to beat time. 

Mounted u his camel Gulam was 
oneday travelling to a village afew miles 
distant from his own habitation, when he 
met by chance some Persian merchants, 
unknown by him, but who knew Gulam 


well. They had left their country pre- 
viously to his banishment, and being 
quite ignorant, of what -had..cecurred 
were greatly surprised jat the, meeting. 
Having inquired respecting his ci 
stances, and learning the cause | 
misfortunes, they promised to obtair 
his pardon from’ the king and said ‘he’ 
might venture to return with them ta’ 
his country ; they would be answer 
able for the result. rss 7 
Gulam departed upon his camel, the 
willing companion of the merchants. 
Upon their arrival in Persia, the mer-' 
chants informed the king of Gulam’s: 
return, and solicited his pardon. Hus- 
sein Beicara, who had exiled Gulam 
solely for the gratification of Hodgia, 
had already entertained the thought of 
recalling him, and was rejoiced to hear 
that he was again within his dominions. 
He commanded him to be immediately 
conducted to court. “Gulam 
himself, mounted as usual, and singing” 
an air composed for the occasion: "The 
camel, excited by the music, 
beating exact time by the’ alternate” 
movement of his feet. The whole” 
court ran to behold this novel’ speé2’ 
tacle, and Gulam was received with” 
the liveliest applause. The feelings of” 
Hodgia upon seeing the triumph of his” 
rival may be easily imagined.’ ‘Dissi<” 
mulation was his sole resource, nor= 
could he refuse an apparent reconcilia—’ 
tion; and his death occurring soon” 
after, left to Gulam the free and tran4” 
quil possession of that glory in whieh'” 
there was then none other to participate, 
and which immortalized “his name 
throughout the East. ‘To him is as-_ 
cribed the perfection of the time of 
music, as it now exists. 1 ties 
Gulam was succeeded in Persia by ~ 
Myz-Har, Myz-Abdullah, Myz-Ali,\ 
and several other great men, who have’ 
upheld the honour of music. In'the” 
progress of time, the Turks’ learnt it” 
from the Persians, and acquired consi- 
derable skill. The Sultan Selim, the 
first of this name, in his wars against . 
the Persians, first brought into Con-.. 
stantinople musicians from that nation.) 
Soliman, his son and successor; imitated’ 
the example of his father ; ‘and, subse2 
quently, all the s who have ’ 
visited Persia have brought sui t oe 
possessing every, variety, of 's Mhoismay? 
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nis NEW MUSIC. 
Vocal Beauties a Strauss. No. 3.— 
«I’ve a Col of my own.” 


What new mode of praise can we find 
for the immense variety and exquisite 
beauty of Strauss’s music in general? 
or how express the softness and sweet 
melancholy of the present composition ? 
It is a poetical conception,—an idea, 
which, through all its modifications, 
changes of form, and developments, still 
preserves its identity, and thus presents 
an ensemble of beauty. 

So from the division of the rays of 
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the sun arise the various colours, which 
have their peculiar beauty; and from! 
their recombination resu grand 
resplendent beauty of Licu. ae 

uch were the reflections suggested 
by reading and hearing this beautiful 
song, “ I’ve a cot of my own;” a very 
elegant composition, that seems to us, 
like the month of May itself, to be 
crowned with flowers. Dalmaine and 
Co. manifest real taste, and to them 
must Dilettanti resort when they wish 
to have an opportunity of choosing from 
a good collection. , 


PARLIAMENTARY EXPLANATION. 


In a matter wherein the Ladies are 
made to take so prominent a part, it is 
our province to put the same on record ; 
we have followed this with a letter of 
comment. from the Spectator, which 
seems to treat the subject with discre- 
tion and fairness—for the rest we say 
to all, mark carefully from the events of 
past times so. amply journalized by us 
in our Memoirs of celebrated women, 
and which we trust we have fairly 
given, how sometimes matters of appa- 
rently slight importance bring ruin and 
misery as well upon Royal heads as 
upon a whole kingdom. We have 
amply given, the explanations of each 
party. 

‘Tr is beside the real question to pretend 
that regard to the Queen’s private friend- 
ships ought to bar a Minister from altering 
the composition of the household. Her 
private friendships are in no way interfered 
with. | If Her’ Majesty has an affection for 
the Duchess of Sutherland; she may invite 
her,to the Palace, every day ; their social in- 
tercourse needs not to be interrupted for an 
hour in.consequence of the appointment of 
another Mistress of the Robes. The Ba- 
roness Lehzen may remain at the Palace as 
the’ Queen's friend, thongh the Ministry 
were changed every week. Why? because 
she holds no public office, performs no part 
of ‘the'state.ceremonial, and is not paid, as 
the-Duchess of Sutherland is, by the coun- 
try,,in,order.to keep, up. the dignity. of the 
Court,; If;such, facilities exist for private 
COMPRIS dB AYacit6 Anny be: @eked, 
make suc joint of removing the near 
connexion: 


lie ee On ing the near 
of “political opponents from the 


household? There are two reasons. First, 
to deny the power of appointing to the 
household indicates a want of confidence in 
the Sovereign towards the Minister: it 
would, undeniably be so deemed by his 
public, and pro tanto would weaken the 
Government. Secondly, the refusal deprives 
him of very valuable patronage. ‘This: 
reason has not been alleged, but that it ex-. 
ists is certain. ‘ 
With respect to the constitutional princi-. 
ple, we are informed that the highest living 
authority on such questions pronounces the 
Queen and her Ministers in the wrong. The 
household appointments are state appoint- 
ments, for state purposes, and for them the 
Minister is held responsible. This reason, 
were there no other, is sufficient for placing 
the household under his control. Lords 
Melbourne and J. Russell virtually admit. 
that the constitutional principle is against 
them, when they undertake the responsi- 
bility of the Queen's refusal to allow changes 
in the household. Were it a matter re= 
lating strictly to the Queen’s private affairs 
or predilections, in which the Minister had. 
no right to. meddle, there would haye been, 
no need of the Cabinet “ minute.” It is. as; 
much on interference to prevent, as to tia 
changes ; and very promptly did the Whigs 
make that an affair of state which they de- 
clared to be one in which the state had ‘no”™ 
concern. By their own act they are out of ’ 
court. ’ se ofl 
But “ usage,” according 'to' Lord J) Russ! 
sell, is against Sir Robert ‘Peel’s!:coufée. 
On the contrary, the “‘ usage” hasbeen for» 
the principal. members of the household to/, 
“go out” sith the: Meaiases who put, the 
“in.” There have been jons, W 
only prove the rule mg Lord Mohn neh: 
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did not strengthen his case when, on going 
back for a precedent to Queen Anne’s reign, 
he found that two ladies had not resigned 
offices in the household till some time after 
their lords had retired from posts in the Go- 
vernment. It has not been the practice in 
more modern times to make a clearance of 
the Palace on a change of Administration ; 
but the control of the household has rarely 
been withheld from the Minister of the day. 
The accident of the Sovereign being a female 
does not alter the case. The law and con- 
stitution recognize no such distinction as 
that which Lord John Russell would set up. 
The Sovereign’s powers are not extended or 
privileges curtailed according to the variation 
of sex. 

Sir Robert Peel’s justification rests chiefly, 
after all, upon the reasonableness of the de- 
mand. It was most unreasonable to expect 
that he should acquiesce in the continuance 
of the wives and nearest relatives of his po- 
litical enemies in public appointments of the 
first distinction and great influence at the 
Queen's Palace. Would the Whigs be al- 
together satisfied to see Lady Graham, Lady 
Stanley, and Mrs. Goulburn, in the places 
now occupied by the Duchess of Sutherland. 
the Marchioness of Normanby, and the 
Countess of Burlington. 

The position in which the Queen has been 
placed excites unpleasant reflections. Had 
she yielded to the requisition of the Tory 
leader and permitted some changes amongst 
the ladies of her household—not the friends 
of her youth, but the decorations of her es- 
tablishment—no offence could have been 
taken by the Liberals; and had there been, 
which we see there was not, any harshness 
or domineering behaviour on the part of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
public sympathy would have been strongly 
excited in her favour, and a speedy delivery 
from Tory thraldom effected. As it is, she 
will soon find that the false excitement of 
the hour has passed away with the delusions 
on which it rested, and all that remains is 
the resentment of a powerful party, whom 
her Ministers themselves have recently 
acknowledged as their legitimate successors. 
The Queen has not thrown herself into the 
breach to protect a popular or respectable 
Administration, but one which the great 
majority of her subjects distrust, and many 
despise. These are not times for stretching 
the Royal prerogative; and the disposition 
to exercise questionable powers does not 
promise a happy reign. 


PARLIAMENTARY EXPLANATION. 


Lord J. Russell rose, and the most pro- 
found silence ensued. He said—‘ Since I 
Jast addressed the house, stating the resig- 
nation of Lord Melbourne and his col- 
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ad boo jfsoF 
leagues, the right honourable. gentle 
opposite,” (loud cries of ‘« Hear,” “ hear,”) 
« Sir, since I had last the hononr, of .ad- 
dressing the house, the right hon. bat 

the member for Tamworth received Her 
Majesty’s authority to present to, her.a 
plan for the formation of a new Admini: 
tion. That attempt having failed, Her Ma- 
jesty has been most graciously pleased. 
grant to the right hon. gentleman her full 
permission to state all the circumstances of 
that negotiation. What I now propoenie. 
that the right hon. gentleman should. take 
the opportunity of making his:s : 
and when he has done so, I shall state to 
the house the reasons which have induced 
me and my right hon. friends to take back 
those places which we recently tendered to 
Her Majesty.” 

Sir. R. Peel then addressed the house to 
the following effect:—‘‘Mr. Speaker, I 
have reserved to this place and to this oc- 
casion the explanation which I feel it my 
duty to offer with respect to the circum- 
stances that have induced me to relinquis 
the attempt at forming an Administrati 
for conducting the government. of, 
country. In the outset of this explanation, 
I trust that it is not necessary for.me.to 
disclaim any sanction on my part of, 
ments which have appeared before ihe mb 
lic relating to this subject. Such stat 
ments were made without my sanction and 
without my wishes, if my wishes could 
have prevented them. (Hear, hear). I 
could most willingly forego, all pe 
considerations on this occasion, and | il- 
lingly bear any obloquy that might 
attach to me by my silence.as, to, 
circumstances, but some of, those et 
stances were of so important and interest- 
ing a character, connected as they were, 
with a pending change in the whole admi 
nistration of the country, and the pra 
has so long prevailed of informing. 


house of such matters, that my 
feelings give way to what I feel to _ 


fat of entering into explanations of t 
in the face of this bouse and the country. 
(Hear, hear,) I am fully aware of 
difficulties which attend all such explana- 
tions, and there are some which are pecu- 
liar to the present case. From)a portion 
these, which would otherwise be ime ‘ 
ble, I have been relieved by, Her Majesty’s 
most kind and gracious permission to 
explanations of es CCAIR und 
which I relinquis t e attempt, to form 
an Administration. For such permission I 
applied yeateauny to jee Melbourne, is 
unnecessary for me, I presume, to. re 

own letter on the subject. Thea pit 
I received from Lord M 


South-street, May 12, . at | Mel- 
bourne presents his sb 8 TR, : 
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Peel, and having already, in expectation of 
such a request, taken Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure on this subject, he feels himself autho- 
rized at once to signify to Sir. R. Peel Her 
Majesty’s full permission to explain the 
circumstances under which he relinquished 
the attempt to form an Administration, and 
with that view to make use of the corres- 
pondence with Her Majesty that took place 
on the 10th of May.’ 

“After this gracious permission, no one 
will, I presume, doubt that I am fully au- 
thorized to enter upon this explanation. In 
doing so, my chief anxiety is, that I may be 
fully mindful of the sacred obligation under 
which I am placed, to act with entire jus- 
tice and impartiality towards the illustrious 
lady who is connected with these transac- 
tions. Sir, under any circumstances I 
trust that I should feel the full force of that 
obligation ; but if anything could add to the 
strength of that feeling, it would be the re- 
lation in which I have so recently stood to 
my Sovereign, and the intercourse J] have 
been graciously permitted to hold with her. 
Sir, it is well known that in the progress 
of an attempt to form an Administration 
much communication will pass, and many 

‘circumstances will occur, which need not ne- 
cessarily enter into such an explanation as 
I am now making to the house: it is not, 
therefore, necessary for me to interrupt the 
statement of the more important facts of 
the case, by introducing matters which do 
not bear on those facts; but if, in the 
course of my statement, I should be thought 
to omit any important circumstance, or if 
the noble Jord (John Russell) or any other 
member of the house will invite further ex- 
planation on any point, I shall most readily 
give it, for I am most anxious that this 
house and the public mind should be most 
fully informed as to every material fact that 
has occurred. If the noble lord will put 
any question or suggest any further elucida- 
tion as to any part of my statement, I shall 
Most readily, after the gracious permission 

‘T have received, answer any question or give 

“any explanation that I can, without any re- 
serve or qualification whatever. Sir, I will 
now proceed, therefore, to state those facts 
which appear to me to have the slightest 
reference to any matters requiring to be ex- 
plained. I waited on Her Majesty by de- 
sire at 2 o’clock on Wednesday, the 8th of 
May. Her Majesty had previously seen the 
Duke of Wellington, and had invited him to 
assist her in the formation of a Goverment. 
The Duke of Wellington had informed Her 

' Majesty that the chief difficulty of a Govern- 
ment would be in the House of Commons, 

“and therefore, partly on other considera- 

tions, but chiefly on that, advised Her Ma- 
jesty to send for one who would have the 
advantage of being heard in the Commons 
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as Her Majesty’s Minister, and at the same 
time he suggested my name; I waited on 
Her Majesty in consequence, and was asked 
whether [ was willing to assist Her Majesty 
in forming a new Administration? Her 
Majesty observed to me at the same time 
that she had parted with her late advisers 
with great reluctance and regret. (“ Hear, 
hear,” from the Ministerial benches.) Her 
Majesty added, that her late Ministers had 
in all respects given her entire satisfaction, 
but that in consequence of their resignation, 
it became necessary to take steps to form a 
new Administration. It is unnecessary for 
me to go into a detail of all that was said, 
but I must say that no one could have ex- 
pressed more fully, more naturally, or more 
becomingly, the high sense she entertained 
of the services of her late Ministers, and her 
regret at their loss, nor at the same time 
could any one have expressed principles 
more strictly constitutional with respect 
to the formation of a new Government. I 
did not hesitate to state to Her Majesty 
that I was not insensible of the great diffi- 
culties with which I had to contend in the 
performance of the task she had been 
pleased to confide to me, but that having 
been a party to the vote of the House of 
Commons which had led to the necessity of 
forming a new Administration, I felt it a 
paramount obligation on me to render Her 
Majesty every assistance in my power, as 
much as if I myself had been the cause of 
the difficulties in which she had been 
placed. I therefore, at Her Majesty’s com- 
mand, undertook to form an Administration, 
and I proposed to Her Majesty that I 
should return on the following day, hoping 
that in the interim I should be able to ar- 
range such a list as would secure the admi- 
nistration of the chief executive offices of 
the state, and to show to Her Majesty and 
to the country that I was prepared promptly 
and energetically to perform the duty I had 
undertaken. (Hear.) I conferred in the 
course of the day (on Wednesday), with 
those with whom I had the more immediate 
opportunity of so doing, and I requested 
that they would permit me to submit their 
names for Her Majesty’s approval as con- 
stituting a part of the Government. The 
names I referred to were eight. They were 
the following :—The Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Lyndhurst, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Goulburn, and Sir 
Henry Hardinge. On the following day I 
waited on Her Majesty and submitted those 
names for her approval, and at the same ~ 
time stated to Her Majesty, that while the 
Duke of a placed his services en- 
tirely at Her Majesty’s disposal, his own 
inclination would be more gratified if he 
were permitted to hold a place in the Cabi- 
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net without office, he taking the lead in the 
House of Lords. Her Majesty expressed a 
particular wish that the Duke of Wellington 
should hold some important office. I told 
Her Majesty that I should of course convey 
her wish to the noble duke, at the same 
time assuring Her Majesty that I had no 
doubt he would readily forego any private 
inclination of his own, and consent to take 
any office, however important, at Her Ma- 
jesty’s wish. (Hear, hear.) No question 
arose up to this time, either as to the for- 
mation of the government, or as to its con- 
duct, on which 1 feel it necessary to re- 
mark; but, as I have already said, if I 
should have made any omission, and that 
the noble lord will remind me of it, I shall 
at once supply it. 

“It was on Thursday the difficulty or 
misconception arose which led to my re- 
linquishing the attempt at forming the 
Administration. The difficulty related 
exclusively to that portion of the Royal 
household which is filled by ladies. Her 
Majesty conceded at once, and without re- 
serve, all that could be wished or expected 
as far as related to offices in the household 
filled by noblemen or gentlemen holding 
seats in this or the other House of Par- 
liament. The difficulty, as I have said, re- 
lated altogether to the situations in the 
household filled by ladies. In reference to 
this point, I think it much better, on ma- 
ture consideration, that I should, in the 
first instance, enter into no statements as to 
impressions of what passed, but that I 
should confine myself exclusively to what 
actually did pass. Because if 1 were here 
to state impressions, I should be stating 
only those which were my own, and arising 
from communications that passed where two 

arties only were present, and I must bear 
in mind that I alone am here to tell them. 
(Hear, hear.) I now propose to address my- 
self to the point out of which the difficulty 
arose; and here I repeat that I shall confine 
myself altogether to what passed. I shall 
give nothing—no version of my own—as to 
any circumstance, unless I am pressed to it 
by the noble lord. I shall readily charge 
myself with blame if any misconception has 
arisen, and admit at once that it arose out 
of my imperfect mode of explanation ; but I 
may speak of what my intentions were, for 
of those I am the best judge. On the Wed- 
nesday evening, then, I had an opportunity 
of consulting at my own house with those 
friends whose names 1 was to present for 
Her Majesty’s approval on the next day. I 
stated them, and there are now four of 
them present, who heard what passed. 
They are my noble friend the member for 
North Lancashire (Lord Stanley), my right 
hon. friend the member for the Cambridge 
University (Mr. Goulburn), my right hon. 
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friend the member for Pembroke (Sir J. 
Graham), and my right hon. and 
friend the member for Launceston | 
Hardinge). I stated to them, and to the 
other friends already named, the course 
which I intended to take with respect to 
the household. In fact, before this I had 
very little considered the household, and. 
had very little information respecting it. __ 
“I now speak of that portion of its ob 
fices which were held by ladies. J took the 
Red Book and there saw the several 
ments of the household. I said to >) 
who were intended to be my future co-l_ 
leagues, that with respect to all those ladies” 
of the household who were below the rank 
of a lady of the bed-chamber, | should sug- 
gest no change to Her Majesty (cheers from 
the Opposition benches), but with respect to 
the superior class of ladies holding offi v 
expressed a hope that those of them / 
were in immediate connexion with my eee 
tical opponents would immediately 3 . 
the new government from any further 
trouble on the question by voluntarily re~_ 
signing. (Loud cheering on the Opposition — 
side of the House.) At the same time I 
stated that I did think it of much im 
as conveying an intimation of her Maj 
entire confidence and support, that some 
change should be made with respect to 
some of the higher offices of the household , 
filled by ladies, and I did express the names ; 
of the ladies of the bedchamber. I said, 
that even in some instances of these, where | 
there was not any strong political connex- 
ion, I did not think any change would be 
necessary. This passed on the Wednesday - 
evening: and I mention it merely as an in- 
dication of my willingness that any blame 
arising from any imperfection of my expla~ _ 
nation, or from any misconception as to 
that explanation, should attach to me only. - 
Isaw Her Majesty on the Thursday, and. 
here I repeat, that 1 shall confine myself, . 
unless pressed to it, to the letters that 
passed between Her Majesty and me. Early 
on the Friday morning, May 10th, I had | 
the honour to receive the following, letter 
from Her Majesty :— ty 
“«* Buckingham Palace, May 10, 1839. / 
‘««The Queen having considered the pro- 
posal made to her yesterday by Sir Robert 
Peel to remove the ladies of her amber, 9 
cannot consent to adopt a course which she 
conceives to be contrary to usage and which » 
is 2 to her feelings.’ Lydon 
“In three hours after the receipt of Her ~ 
Majesty’s note, I addressed the following 
letter to Her Majesty :— shidiie> 
Sig’ olert, Deol ome A ble. 
“Sir Robert presents his humble.» 
duty to your Majesty, has. bad: the,» 
honour of receiving your, Majesty's note of 
this. morning» {stack agerbrabd "8s 
10 F 
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«In respectfully submitting ‘to your 
Majesty’s pleasure, and humbly returning 
into your Majesty’s hands the important: 
trust which your Majesty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to commit to him, Sir Robert 
Peel trusts that your Majesty will permit 
him to state to your Majesty his impression 
with respect to the circumstances which 
have led to the termination of his attempt to 
form an Administration for the conduct of 
your Majesty’s service. 

*««Tn the interview with which your Ma- 
jesty honoured Sir Robert Peel yesterday 
morning, after he had submitted to your 
Majesty the names of those whom he pro- 
posed to recommend to your Majesty for 
the principal executive appointments, he 
mentioned to your Majesty his earnest wish 
to be enabled, with your Majesty’s sanction, 
so to constitute your Majesty’s household, 
that your Majesty’s confidential ‘servants 
might have the advantage of a public de- 
monstration of your Majesty's full support 
and confidence, and that at the same time, 
as far as possible, consistently with that 
demonstration, each individual appointment 
in the household should be entirely accept- 
able to your Majesty's personal feelings. 

““*On your Majesty expressing a desire 
that the Earl of Liverpool should hold an 
office in the household, Sir Robert Peel re- 
quested your Majesty’s permission at once 
to offer to Lord Liverpool the office of Lord 
Steward, or any other which he might pre- 
fer. 

“* Sir Robert Peel then observed, that he 
should have every wish to apply a similar 
principle to the chief appointments which 
are filled by the ladies of your Majesty’s 
household ; upon which your Majesty was 
pleased to remark, that you must reserve 
the whole of these appointments, and that 
it Was your Majesty’s pleasure that the 
whole should continue as at present, without 
any change, 

«The Duke of Wellington, in the inter- 
view to which your Majesty subsequently 
admitted him, understood also that this was 
your Majesty’s ny Masi: and concurred 
with Sir Robert Peel in opinon that, consi- 
dering the great difficulties at the present 
crisis, and the expediency of making every 
effort, in the first instance, to conduct the 
public business of the country with the aid 
of the present Parliament, it was essen- 
tial to the success of the commission with 
which your Majesty had honoured Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, that he should have that public 
proof of your Majesty's entire support and 
confidence which would. be afforded by the 
permission to make some changes in that 
part of your Majesty’s household which 
your Majesty resolved on maintaining en- 
tirely without change. 

“* Having had the opportunity; throush 
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i Migjesty's “erdéjouié! wouitaanarlau® “ae 
Naterg sree this paint, he humbly sub- 
mits to your Majesty that he is reluctan 
compelled by a sense of public duty, and of 
the interests of your Majesty’s service, to 
adhere to the opinion which he ventured to 
express to your Majesty. 7 

«« He trusts he may be permitted, at the 
same time, to express to your Majesty his 
grateful acknowledgments for the distinction 
which your Majesty conferred upon him, 
by requiring his advice and assistance in the 
attempt to form an Administration, and 
his earnest prayer that whatever arrange- 
ments your Majesty may be enabled to 
make for that purpose may be most condu- 
cive to your Majesty’s personal comfort and 
happiness, and to the promotion of the pub- 
lic welfare.” 


“Sir, although I may not be allowed to ~ 


enter into any statements as to what oc- 
curred at that time, yet I may be permitted 
to refer to the reports that have arisen as to 
the individuals whom I proposed for offices 
in the household. (Hear.) Sir, I can onl 
say that these are the single names which 
submitted to Her Majesty for any appoint- 
ment in Her Majesty’s household. The 
first was the Earl of Liverpool whom Her 
Majesty had wished to hold some office in 
the household, and the only two other names 
which I proposed, and which I declare I did 
exclusively from an impression that they 
would be most acceptable to Her Majesty, 
were those of my noble friend the member 
for Dorsetshire, if I could persuade him to 
lay aside his strong sense of public duty 
and accept office, and of my noble friend, 
Lord Sidney, with the same motive. (Hear.) 
I have also heard it said, Sir, that I pro- 
posed an universal dismissal of the ladies of 
the household, and amongst them of one 
of the earliest friends of Her Majesty—the 
Baroness Lehzen. I heard that stated, Sir, 
on the evening of Friday ; but my answer to 
the person who informed me of the report 
was, that this was the first time for the last 
four years that the name of that lady had 
occurred to me, and that I had never men- 
tioned it to Her Majesty (cheers from the 
Opposition) ; and I must refer with respeet 
to my intentions—still, however, char ing 
myself with all blame for the intentions 
which I held as to constituting Her Ma-— 
jesty’s household—to the testimony of my | 
hon. friends who are now sitting near me. 
Sir, I did decline to undertake the duty of 
forming an Administration on the under-_ 
standing that the whole of the appointments _ 
in Her Majesty’s household that were held 
by ladies should without par tary: continue. 
unchanged. 1 did come to that conclusion | 
(hear, hear) ; but I did it on public consi- | 
* derations, and from a sincere belief that it. 
was impossible to encounter the difficulties 
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with which I was encompassed in attempt- 
ing to conduct publie affairs, unless I had 
the most unequivocal proofs of Her Ma- 
jesty’s confidence. (A loud cheer from Colo- 
nel Sibthorp, which created a general laugh.) 
Sir, it appeared to me, that never was there 
a time when a demonstration of that entire 
confidence and support was more absolutely 
necessary than the present. (Cheers from 
the Opposition.) The duties of the office of 
Prime Minister, are as I conceive, the most 
arduous, the most important, that any hu- 
man being can be called upon to perform; 
it is the greatest trust, almost without ex- 
ception, in the whole civilized world, that 
can fall on any individual. (Cheers). Sir, I 
was ready to undertake that office; but 
could I look around me in the present posi- 
tion of public affairs, and not see that it was 
my absolute duty to myself, to this great 
country, and above all to Her Majesty, to 
require every aid that could possibly be 
given to me? (Cheers from the Opposition.) 
What were the questions, Sir, that imme- 
diately presented themselves for my consi- 
deration? The state of India, the state of 
Jamaica, and the state of Canada would all 
require my immediate consideration, and 
would call, perhaps, for some proportion of 
legislative measures. I should have had 
also to consider the state of this country; 
with insurrection mfe in many of its pro- 
~vinces, rendering it necessary, according to 
the letter recently published by the noble 
lord, that all the respectable persons in the 
country should unite in endeavouring to 
suppress these disturbances. But, in addi- 
tion to these public questions, was there ever 
a time when such duties were so peculiarly 
arduous? (Cheers from the Opposition.) 
Sir, on seeing the present agitated condition 
of the country, I considered that it would 
be my duty to endeavour to conduct public 
affairs through the intervention of the pre- 
sent Parliament. I did not think it would be 
advisable to follow the course pursued in 
1834, and have a dissolution of Parliament. 
On considering the state of the country, 
notwithstanding the balance of parties in the 
house, I thought it my duty in the first 
place to try the present House of Commons. 
But what is my condition in the present 
Parliament? I should begin the Govern- 
ment with a minority. (Cheers, and coun- 
ter-cheers.) I did not shrink from the func- 
tions that were proposed to me, but could I 
be insensible to the difficulties with which I 
must have to contend, or overlook this fact, 
that in the House of Commons I did not 
commence with a majority? If, then, I be- 
gan the administration of public affairs with- 
out the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, could IT ask for less than that I 
should have the entire and unqualified con- 
_ fidence of the Crown ? (Cheers and counter- 
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cheers.) Her Majesty’s Ministers retired on 
the question of Jamaica, with a majority of 
five. I should have had to undertake the 
settlement of the affairs of Jamaica with a 
minority of five; and that minority con- 
sisting, among others, of ten gentlemen, on 
whose support I could not place much de- 
pendence in future. (Cheers and laughter.) 
The first conflict I should have had to fight 
would have been the selection of a Speaker. 
On the very first day on which I took my 
seat as Prime Minister of this great country, 
and as a member of the House of Commons, 
I should have had perhaps to risk the fate of 
the Government, or been driven to a disso- 
tion of Parliament, on the choice of Speaker. 
Sir, all these considerations impressed me 
with the deepest conviction that it was my 
public duty, that it was an indispensable 
duty on my part, a duty I to the 
Queen, to seek for every possible demon- 
stration that I possessed Her Majesty’s en- 
tire confidence: and I confess to you, Sir, 
without reserve or hesitation, that it did ap- 
pear to me that if some of the chief offices 
of the household were held by relatives of 
those Ministers whom I had di (vo- 
ciferous cheering from the Opposition, re- 
turned by the Ministerial side), and who 
are my rivals for political power (continued 
cheering)—I say, Sir, it did appear to me 


that I never could impress the country with 
acunviction that I possessed Her Majesty’s 
confidence. (Cheers and counter. -) 


Let me take that particular question on 
which my difficulty would chiefly rest. 
Who can disguise from himself the con- 
viection that my difficulty would not be the 
state of Canada—not the state of Jamaica 
but that it really would be the question 
Ireland? No, Sir, I admit it fully. What 
would have been the facts? I should have 
undertaken the office of Prime Minister, 
wishing to carry on public affairs through 
the intervention of this House cf Commons, 
if possible, in order to save this country 
from the agitation, and perhaps the perils, 
of a dissolution; and on the question of 
Ireland I should have begun with a minority 
against a majority of twenty-two, who de- 
cided in favour of the policy of the present 
Irish Government. The chief members of the 
present Irish Government, whose grt 
was approved of by a majority of this house, 
were the Marquis of Normanby, and the 
poble lord opposite, the Secretary for Ire- 
land. Sir, the two chief offices of the 
household that are filled by ladies are held 
by the sister of the noble lord and the wife 
of the Marquis of Normanby. (Cheers, 
and counter-cheers.) T say not one word in 
reference pt bangin! is not 

by eve ing of res for they are per- 
sos that cast the highest nadie a ihe : 
Court, less by their rank than by their own 
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eminent merits; but I ask any one whether 


. they think it would be possible that I could 


safely undertake the conduct of an Admi- 
nistration and the management of Irish af- 
fairs in this house, consenting as a previous 
stipulation that the whole of the ladies who 
now form a part of the household should 
contiaue to fill their present offices? Sir, the 
policy of these things depends not upon 
precedents, not upon what was done at other 
times, but mainly rests on the consideration 
of the present period. The household has 
assumed a political character (cheers from 
the Opposition), on account of the appoint- 
ments that have been made to it by Her 
Majesty. I do not complain of it; it may 
have been wise to place in the immediate 
offices of the household ladies connected 
with the members of the Government; but 
when a change of that Government takes 
place, it does embarrass the Government if 
those ladies are to remain. (Cheers.) I do 
not mean to say that any unfair use may 
have been made of such opportunities ; 
those ladies may have attended only to the 
duties of their office; but does not that 
question equally apply to the Lords of the 
Bedchamber? (Cheers.) The true question 
is, whether, in point of public impression, it 
would be considered that a Minister had the 
confidence of the Crown when the near re- 
latives of his immediate political opponents 
were in the highest offices of the household? 
(Cheers.) My impression was, that accord- 
ing to public opinion I should not have the 
confidence of Her Majesty. It has been 
said moreover, that in the event of any 
change in the Government the Marquis of 
Normanby is a candidate for the office of 
Prime Minister (hear, hear); and the noble 
lord has been designated as the leader of the 
House of Lords (hear, hear); and I know 
not whether the talents of the noble marquis 
might not justify his holding that position 
(cheers); but, Sir, I ask you to look to 
former times—take Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, or 
any other, Minister, and let me ask this 
question—during the severity of contest 
should you, being Prime Minisier, not ob- 
ject to the wife of your chief political oppo- 
nent holding an office that placed her in im- 
mediate contact with Her Majesty ? (Cheers 
and counter-cheers.) I felt, Sir, it was im- 
possible that I could contend successfully 
with all the difficulties by which I was sur- 
rounded, unless 1 had a proof of the entire 
confidence of the Crown. As | said before, 
I should begin without any certainty of 
commanding a majority in the House of 
Commons, and I should have to rely on an 


appeal to the good sense of many members 


for their support, and to the forbearance of 
others to enable me to carry on the govern- 
ment, being perfectly prepared, on the failure 


‘run sre? 


of my attempt to govern with the present 
House of Commons, tp advise Her Majesty 
to resort to the only means which might 
enable me to retain my post. But if 
agreement, if the understanding upon which 
I was to enter upon office, was that I should 
encounter all those difficulties, and yet that 
the ladies of those who preceded me, or those 
with whom I was to be in daily conflict, 
were to be in immediate contact with the 
Queen, and considering the political charac- 
ter given to the household, that I was to 
acquiesce in that, there was something still 
stronger than any personal consideration, 
And it was this, Sir, that although the pub- 
lic would lose nothing by my abandonment, 
although the public would perhaps lose no- 
thing by my eternal exclusion from power— 
yet the public would lose, and I should be 
abandoning my duty to myself, to the 
country, and above all to the Queen, if I 
permitted as an understanding on my ac- 
ceptance of office that the ladies connected 
with my warmest political opponents should 
continue to retain offices in the household— 
there was something that told me I must 
not undertake the office of Prime Minister 
of this great country. (Cheers.) Sir, I 
have attempted to give this explanation in as 
fair and unexceptionable a manner as I can, 
and I owe it to truth to state that intervening 
reflections have only confirmed my previous 
impressions.” (The right hon. baronet re- 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheering.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL said—“‘I feel in ad- 
dressing the house on the present occasion 
most peculiarly the difficulty to which the 
right hon. baronet has adverted, that he 
has been obliged in his explanation to make ° 
reference to conversations which he had 
held witl. Her Majesty, and to letters which 
he had read ty the house as a summary of 
his impressions with regard to those con- 
versations, and that he was the only person 
in Parliament who can state what his im- 
pressions were on that occasion. I am, 
therefore, rejoiced to find that the right hon. 
baronet has endeavoured as much as possi- 
ble to avoid allusion to particular parts of 
his conversations with Her Majesty, and 
that although there appears to me to have 
been some misconception as to what took 
place on the part of the right hon. baronet, 
yet I am glad to find it was not a miscon- 
ception on a point on which the right hon. 
gentleman thought it right to insist, and on 
which Her Majesty was not willing to ac- 
cede. Sir, it is a great consolation to me to 
say this, because I am sure that it is far 
better, whatever may be the opinion of the 
Parliament or of the country, that this dif- 
ference should be not as to the misconcep- 
tion of conversations and of facts that took. 
place, but a difference as to the Net 
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onwhich an Administration should be formed 
during the remainder of Her Majesty’s 
reign. I will state some points to which I 
am authorized to refer, and I will mention 
one particular instance on which certainly 
there was a different impression on the 
mind of Her Majesty from that which the 
right hon. baronet has stated to the house, 
leaving it to him, if he thinks proper, to re- 
assert or to explain any thing he has already 
said. The last time I had the honour of 
seeing Her Majesty before I addressed the 
house on Tuesday last, 1 had informed Her 
Majesty that the members of the Cabinet 
had agreed to tender their resignations. 
Lord Melbourne had not then seen Her 
Majesty, and it was through Lord Mel- 
bourne that the resignations were to be offi- 
cially tendered and formally accepted. Lord 
Melbourne, on that occasion, thought it 
proper to mention to Her Majesty some 
things which had been usually done on 
changes of a Ministry, and which seemed 
to be the established practice, and likewise 
informed Her Majesty, that he thought Her 
Majesty's best course would be to send for 
the Duke of Weilington, and to take his ad- 
vice respecting the steps that Her Majesty 
should take. (Hear, hear.) It has been 
stated that Lord Melbourne gave that ad- 
vice to Her Majesty, and it is perfectly 
true. It has been stated also, that I gave 
similar advice to Her Majesty, but I did not 
do so; because I did not think, from the 
situation which I held, that it was compe- 
tent to me to offer any advice to Her Ma- 
jesty on the subject. Her Majesty accord- 
ingly sent for the Duke of Wellington, and 
he referred Her Majesty to the right hon. 
gentleman opposite. It has been stated 
that io the first interview between the Duke 
of Wellington and the right hon. baronet the 
question respecting the ladies of the house- 
hold was raised. They were then informed 
that Lord Melbourne had acquainted Her 
Majesty that of late years it was usual, 
when an Administration was changed, to 
change also the great officers of the house- 
hold, and likewise to place at the disposal 
of the person intrusted with the formation 
of the new Administration those situations 
in the household which were held by mem- 
bers of either house of Parliament. (Hear, 
hear.) With respect to the ladies of the 
household, Lord Melbourne did not tender 
any advice to Her Majesty, as it did not 
occur to him that any question on that 
point--——(‘‘ Hear,” laughter, and cries of 
** Order.” 1 am now only stating the cir- 
cumstances as they took place. (Hear, hear.) 


_ The right hon. gentleman had alluded to 


many things stated out of doors, and to 


impressions which have gone forth to the 
(public, and therefore I think I had better 


Mention the facts as they have been com- 
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municated to me, being perfectly convinced - 
that with respect to them’ there will be 
found in the end no material difference be- 
tween the right hon. gentleman and mys 
(Hear. hear.) The right hon. gentleman 
saw Her Majesty on Wednesday last, ax 
had stated what took place at that in- 
terview. He afterwards met his own 
litical friends, and again saw Her Maj 
on Thursday, and mentioned the names 0 
some persons with whose assistance he ie 
tended to inform a cabinet. { am info: 
that Her Majesty, while expressing to the 
right hon. gentleman her exceeding regret 
at the change of Administration, at the 
same time stated her determination to 
towards him with perfect frankness a 
fairness ; and that such was the character 
of Her Majesty’s conduct on conferring om 
him the distinguished honour of intrusting 
him with the formation of a new Cabi 
the right hon. baronet has this night | 
mitted. The right hon. baronet has sail 
that with respect to the formation of the 
Administration, and the appointment 
political offices, and to the great offices 
the household, and to others held by n- 
bers of Parliament, Her Majesty made, I 
will not use the term ‘ feegeyn y= 
ve all the powers which the t 
cotter could desire, in order that he 
might be able to render his Administration 
efficient. There then occurred the q 
with respect to the ladies of the hot 
The right hon. gentleman has stated in b 
own letter what took place on that po 
to which I beg again to call the atten 
of the house, omitting that portion of it 
which refers to Lord Liverpool, in | 
that the house may see more 
principle on which the right hon. g 
man’s proposals were founded. The 
hon. gentleman says—‘ In the in' - 
with which your Majesty honoured Sir R. 
Peel yesterday morning, after he had st 
mitted to your Majesty the names of 
whom he proposed to recommend to 
Majesty for the principal executive app 
ments, he mentioned to your Majes' 
earnest wish to be enabled, with 
Majesty's sanction, so to constitute 
Majesty’s household, that your Maje 
confidential servants might have t 
vantage of a public demonstration of 
‘Majesty’s full support and confidence 
that at the same time, as far as 0 i 
consistently with that demonstration, 
individual appointment in the honsehe 
should be entirely acceptable to y 
jesty’s personal feelings.’ (Here, 
sequence of an observation 
Peel, the noble lord also read the 
passage :—‘* ‘On your Majesty ex 
desire that the Earl of Li 
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requested your Majesty’s permission’ at 
‘once to offer to Lord Liverpool the office of 
Lord Steward, or any other which he might 
prefer.’) The passages which I have read 
illustrates, I admit, the principle on which 
the right hon. gentleman was prepared to 
act, which was to recommend to offices in 
the household such persons as were con- 
nected with him in party politics, and at 
the same time personally acceptable to the 
Queen. (Hear, hear.) But now J must 
refer the attention of the house to the pas- 
sage I first read. (The noble lord read the 
passage over again.) After this there oc- 
curred the following passage:—‘ Sir R. 
Peel then observed, that he should have 
every wish to apply a similar principle to 
the chief appointments which are filled by 
the ladies of your Majesty’s household ; 
upon which your Majesty was pleased to 
remark, that you must reserve the whole of 
those appointments, and that it was your 
Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should 
continue as at present, without any change.’ 
With respect to this, which constitutes the 
main statement of the right hon. gentleman, 
and on which point, viz., the power of 
changing the household, and particularly 
that part with which the ladies of the bed- 
chamber and some others were connected, 
the whole matter turns—with respect, I 
say, to this statement, that the right hon. 
gentleman made a proposal to which her 
Majesty declared her unwillingness to ac- 
cede, there exists no doubt or difference. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated that 
he might not have sufficiently explained his 
meaning; but that his meaning was that 
it was expedient to make some change with 
respect to the ladies of the bed-chamber ; 

_ still the impression on the mind of Her 
Majesty was, that the right hon. gentleman 
required the power to constitute that part 
of the household which relates to the ladies 
of the bed-chamber, and that with respect 
to the women of the bed-chamber and 
other subordinate appointments he would 
wish to make some changes. The letter 
states —‘ The Duke of Wellington, in the 
interview to which your Majesty subse- 
quently admitted him, understood also that 
) this was your Majesty’s determination, and 
_ concurred with Sir R. Peel in opinion that, 
considering the great difficulties at the 
present crisis, and the expediency of making 

_ every effort, in the first instance, to conduct 
e public business of the country with the 


q "aid of the present Parliament, it was essen- 


tial to the success of the commission with 
‘which your Majesty had honoured Sir R. 
Peel, that he should have that public proof 
your Majesty's entire support aud confi- 


ce which would be afforded by the per- 


your Majesty’s household which your 
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Majesty resolved on ‘maiotaining entirely 
without change.’ These words might ap- 
ply to a particular set of appointments in a 
articular part of the household; but, as 
have stated, this might be an intention 
which was not suffcient!y explained on the 
part of the right hon. gentleman, or if ex- | 
plained, not understood by Her Majesty ; 
and | think an end was at once put to any 
proposition either of an entire change, or a 
partial change, of the household by Her 
Majesty’s declaration that she wished the 
whole to remain unchanged. After the 
right hon. gentleman had signified his de- 
sire to be so authorised, and after Her 
Majesty had declared that it was a con- 
cession she could not make, Her Majesty 
again sent to Lord Melbourne and con- 
sulted him as to the form of the answer she 
should make to the proposition of the right — 
hon. baronet. Lord Melbourne, finding 
that Her Majesty was not disposed to 
agree to the proposal of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and to submit to any change of the 
household with the exception of those 
officers consisting of noblemen and gentle- 
men who were officers of either house of 
Parliament, thought proper to consult those 
with whom he had politically acted as to 
the advice it was expedient to tender Her 
Majesty in reference to the form of answer 
to be given to the proposition of the right 
hon. baronet. The answer sent by Her 
Majesty has likewise been read by the right 
hon. baronet, but I will take the liberty of 
again reading it to the house : — ‘ The 
Queen having considered the proposal made 
to her yesterday by Sir R. Peel to remove 
the ladies of her bedchamber, cannot con- 
sent to adopt a course which she conceives 
to be contrary to usage, and which is re- 
pugnant to her feelings.’ The question” 
then is, as I conceive, whether it was es- 
sential, in order to enable the right hon. 
gentleman to form a Government, that the 
Queen should accede to the proposal made 
by him. Now, inf the view of. Her Majesty. 
that the proposal, whether it was for a 
total change of the ladies of the bed- 
chamber or for a partial change, , would — 
have been equally repugnant to her feelings — 
and destructive of her comfort ; because it 
appeared to Her Majesty, and as I take it 
most justly, that if in pursuance of the 
wers granted to the right hon. baronet, 
4%: should propose the removal of some of © 
the ladies of the household, and if after- — 
wards any one or two more changes should 
be proposed, the right hon. gentleman being 
then Prime Minister of the country, and 
this principle having been conceded to him 
(cheers), it would have been utterly im- 
possible for Her Majesty to say that for the 
sake of any one particular lady or friend 
she would risk the breaking up of the Ad- 
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ministration in contradiction to a principle, 
to which, with that frankness with which 
she would always wish to act, she had 
given her consent. (Cheers.) Her Majesty, 
then, feeling so strong an objection to this 
proposal, the question is, whether Her Ma- 
jesty was authorized in saying that it was 
a course which she conceived to be con- 
trary to usage and repugnant to her feel- 
ings? (Hear, hear.) I cannot on this oc- 
casion admit—I do not think I should be 
in the least justified in admitting—that if 
the practice proposed by the right hon. 
gentleman is contrary to former usage—if 
the Queens and Kings of this realm have 
not acted in conformity with it, I am not 
prepared, I say, to admit that her present 
Majesty was to consent to that course, 
which at the same time was repugnant to 
her feelings. What had been the usage in 
this respect? It would be difficult to find 
a precedent exactly suited to the case of a 
queen regnant; but in the reign of Queen 
Anne there is a precedent on this subject. 
In 1710 Lord Sunderland was removed 
from the office of Secretary of State, and 
Lord Rialton from the office of Controller 
of the household, but Lady Sunderland and 
Lady Rialton, both daughters of the Duke 
of Marlborough, remained ladies of the bed- 
chamber from the time when their hus- 
bands were dismissed in 1710 until the end 
of 1711, when they resigned their offices, 
in consequences of their father (the duke) 
having been removed in a manner which 
they thought unjust to that great man. 
Since that period there was no precedent 
exactly in point; but from time to time 
changes have been made in the household, 
on occasions of a change of Ministry, but 
far more limited in extent than has been 
required in the present instance. In 1782 
Lord Rockingham allowed the nobleman 
who held the Mastership of the Horse to 
remain in that office, and the appointments 
in the Queen’s household were then 
changed ; and in 1783 the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Lord Steward, and the Lord Trea- 
surer were removed, but not the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. (The noble lord also re- 
ferred to the year 1806, but, owing to the 
noise occasioned by a number of members 
quitting the house, we were unable to catch 
his observation.) In 1812 there arose a 
question with respect to the household, 
Lord Moira having stated to Lords Grey 
and Grenville that he was authorized to 
form a Government, and the question then 
arose whether this full liberty extended to the 
consideration of new appointments to those 
great officers of the household which have 
been usually included in the political ar- 
Line soe? made on a change of Adminis- 
tration. It will be here observed that the 
power asked by Lords Grey and Grenville, 
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and on which demand the formation | 
pew cabinet failed, was the power of chang- 
ing the great officers of the household,” 
it does not appear that they required 
change with respect to the Lords of” 
Bedchamber. After 1812 to the present” 
period there have been several changes of 
Administration, and on these occasions the” 
great offices held by members of Parliamen 
were refilled; but with respect to t 
offices in the household, the practice has” 
been to allow the persons holding them to_ 
retain them, as in the case of Sir W. Fre 
mantle. It therefore appears that the 
power demanded by the right hon. baronet” 
was greater than had been given by any 
sovereign of the realm to any mn 
charged with the formation of an Adminis- 
tration on any former occasion. (Cheers.) 
I cannot, therefore, put out of consideration 
these facts with respect to the usage; and 
I do think that Her Majesty—having, as 
the right hon. baronet says, given him full” 
power for the formation of an Administra- 
tion as far as relates to political “prone 
ments and offices in the household held by 
members of either house of Parliament, by) 
failure of the attempt to constitute a Ca- 
binet cannot justly be laid either to Her 
Majesty or to those who have consented, 
on the circumstances being stated to them, 
to support Her Majesty on the present oc- 
casion. (Hear.) With respect to the’ , 
part of Her Majesty’s letter, in which by 
states that the course proposed to her 
repugnant to her feelings, it Y did 
appear to Her Majesty that the placing at 
the disposal of the Minister who was to 
form the Administration, and afterwards, 
to be Prime Minister, the dis 1 of - 
office held by ladies with whom Her I 
jesty must be in daily communication 

be a proceeding destructive of her 
comfort, and would lead to continual 
changes in the persons of those with whom 
she must be immediately conneated. (Hear-) 
Upon this subject [ do think that cases oc- 
curring under a Queen consort, thoagh not 
formally in point, are in a matter of ‘ 
really applicable. In the late King’s — 
the right hon. baronet is aware that the 
ladies of Queen Adelaide’s household ge- 
nerally consisted of persons whose hus- 
bands voted constantly in opposition to the 
Government, and I do not remember, ex- 
cept upon one occasion, ever the 
idea uttered that the ladies holding those 
situations might be removed. I certainly 
recollect, that in 1832, when the Ministry 
had resigned on the Reform Bill, and when 
there was so strong an excitement in the 
country as induced those who undertook to 
form a ty nian ried 
the task, and allow rM . 
be reinstated—I recollect being told’ that 
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there was an apprehension that some of 
the ladies of Her Majesty’s household 
would be removed by Lord Grey. That 
was all I ever heard of the matter, and I 
stated at once that it must be a groundless 
apprehension, because I was sure that noble 
lord would never desire to do so needless a 
violence to the Queen’s feelings. (Hear, 
hear.) The right hon. baronet has stated, 
that he had great political difficulties to 
contend with, in reference to Canada, 
India, Jamaica, and more especially Ireland. 
Undoubtedly, that statement is true enough, 
but it appears to me that the right hon. 
gentleman would have gained no strength 
to encounter those difficulties by imposing 
on Her Majesty conditions which were re- 


pugnant to her feelings. (Hear, hear.) I° 


do not say that the right hon. gentleman, 
in making the proposal he did, might not 
have remarked to Her Majesty that places 
in the household being held by those con- 
nected with his immediate opponents would 
be a disadvantage to him in carrying on his 
administration ; but I do think that when 
the right hon. baronet found that a change 
in the household was repugnant to Her 
Majesty’s feelings, he should have felt that 
such a change, so far from being a source 
of strength, would have been a source of 
weakness to the new Administration. This 
is a matter entirely of delicacy of feeling ; 
and supposing that Her Majesty had, 
against her will, consented to the removal 
of certain of those ladies, it would have 
been quite impossible for the right hon. 
gentleman to insist on Her Majesty re- 
ceiving the newly-appointed ladies with the 
same grace and favour as she might have 
bestowed on those who were removed. I 
think, therefore, that in point of policy im- 
mediately the right hon. baronet found 
there was an objection made, it would have 
been far better for himself if he had at once 
withdrawn his proposition (laughter), be- 
cause I am of opinion that the knowledge 
of a condition imposed on Her Majesty 
without her consent must have been for a 
long time a source of irritation and discon- 
tent in the mind of the Sovereign with 
whom he had to act; and, on the contrary, 
if that condition had been relinquished, 
Her Majesty was more likely to treat the 
right hon. baronet with every confidence, 
because Her Majesty being herself of a high 
and generous spirit, would fully have ap- 
preciated the generosity which dictated such 
conduct. (Hear, hear.) This, too, be it 
remembered, was a proposition to a Sove- 
Teign of no mature age, who is indeed yet 
very young, but of whom it may well be 
supposed that she is not deficient in cou- 
rage. Iam sure that the country and the 
world will be convinced that neither the 
sex of Her Majesty will prevent her from 
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being possessed of courage, nor does the 
age of Her Majesty prevent her having 
great discrimination and a sound and firm 
understanding. (Hear, hear.) I am saying 
this, not because the right hon. gentleman, 
either in the manner in which he made this 
proposition to Her Majesty, nor in what he 
has said to-night, has either said or done. 
any thing except upon public grounds, or 
what he was not entitled to state as a public 
man: but I am stating the circumstances 
in which the proposition ofthe right hon. 
gentleman might be expected to excite what 
must make an impression on what has been 
done. Her Majesty was pleased on Friday. 
last, after she had received the letter of the 
right hon. gentleman, ~~ at once the 
commission with which Her Majesty had 
honoured him, to order my attendance upon 
Her Majesty. Her Majesty stated the cir- 
cumstances to me very much as the righthon. 
gentleman has stated them ; with respect to 
herself, exactly as the right hon. gentleman 
has stated them; but with regard to the 
tat ire of the right hon. gentleman, 
er Majesty certainly had not gathered the 
precise nature of the manner in which the 
right hon. gentleman was prepared to use 
the power which was to have been granted. 
Her Majesty, after making these statements 
to me, was pleased to ask whether she was 
justified in making that refusal, and when [ 
stated that I thought Her Majesty was jus- 
tified, Her Majesty was then pleased to ob- 
serve, that as Her Majesty, while in the 
possession of the powers of the Crown, had 
given her firm support to the Administra- 
tion, she hoped I would conceive myself 
now bound to support Her Majesty in the 
choice of her personal attendants. On the 
next day a Cabinet Council was held in 
Downing Street, and Her Majesty's confi- 
dential servants, after consideration express~ 
ed their opinion with regard to these mat- 
ters in a minute, an extract from which I 
will now read ;—*‘ Her Majesty’s confiden- 
tial servants having taken into consideration 
the letter addressed by Her Majesty to Sir 
Robert Peel on the 10th of May, and 
the reply of Sir Robert Peel of the same 
day, are of opinion that for the purpose 
of giving to an Administration that cha- 
racter of efficiency and stability, and those 
marks of the constitutional support of the 
Crown which are required to enable it to 
act successfully for the public service, it 
is reasonable that the great officers of tie 
Court, and situations in the household heid 
by members of Parliament should be in- 
cluded in the political arrangements. made 
on a change of Administration, but they are 
not of opinion that a similar principle should 
be applied or extended to the offices held by 
ladies in Her Majesty’s household.” (The 
reading of the last sentence of the minute, 
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which up to. that moment had been listened 
to with marks of grave attention, elicited a 
hearty shout of laughter from the Opposition 
benches.)  ‘‘ I have now stated,’’ continued 
the noble lord, ‘that what Her Majesty con- 
ceded was as much as was ever conceded by 
any sovereign to a person honoured with the 
task of forming an Administration. (‘‘ Hear 
hear,” from the Ministerial benches.) I 
have also stated, that what was further pro- 
posed by the right hon. gentleman was not 
conformable to any usage, and that it was a 
proposal which was at the same time re- 
pugnant to Her Majesty’s feelings. The 
question was, whether Her Majesty’s for- 
mer Ministers, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties which made them tender their resigna- 
tions, were willing so far to meet Her Ma- 
jesty’s wishes as to state their concurrence 
with Her Majesty in this refusal, and to 
become constitutionally responsible for this 
refusal of Her Majesty. I see that hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite seem to think it a subject 
of great derision that Her Majesty’s servants 
should have come to this decision. I am 
for my own part, prepared to say, that great 
as those difficulties may be, in consequence 
of which I felt myself compelled by a sense 
of duty to tender my resignation to Her 
Majesty, I do conceive it to be no matter of 
derision, but a matter of great public im- 
portance, that those who conceive that Her 
Majesty was justified in what has been done, 
should not refuse to assume the responsi- 
bility which belongs to their opinion, and 
that they are bound neither to conceal nor 
evade the avowal of it, and to trust to the 
opinion of Parliament and the country for 
the result. (Loud cheering from the Minis- 
terial benches.) 

Sir R. Peel said, that ‘‘ the speech of the 
noble lord had relieved his mind of the great- 
est load of anxiety which he had ever felt in 
his life, so essential did he consider it, that 
he should not for a moment be supposed to 
have acted: with anything like injustice to- 
wards Her Majesty. There was so little 
difference between his own statement and 
the statement of the noble lord, that upon 
the whole he doubted, whether it would not 
be more desirable, and more respectful to 
Her Majesty, to abstain from offering any 
further explanations. The noble lord had 
asked him whether Her Majesty did not state 
that it was her intention to act towards him 
with perfect openness andcandour. He had 
thought that he had covered that fact, by 
stating that Her Majesty had behaved to- 
wards him in the most becoming manner. 
Her Majesty certainly did state that he (Sir 
.R. Peel) would find heract with perfectopen- 
ness and fairness, and he was prepared to 
take a more important declaration than 
that—that he conceived that Her Majesty 
‘did act with»perfect openness and candour. 
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On the whole, although the noble lord:in= 
vited discussion on some points, he thought 
it would be better not to make any further’ 
observations on the subject.” 4) 
Lord J. RUSSELL said “‘ that it would be 
as well that he should state, although it was 
not necessary, yet for the satisfaction of the 
right hon. gentleman, that for his own part, 
he had nothing to complain of in the state 
ment which he had made.” ad 
Viscount Mexnourns said, he believed: 
that he owed their lordships some excuse or 
apology for the silence he had maintained’ 
on former occasions, when some explana 
tion was expected from him on the subject 
of the Ministry. He felt that he had to 
throw himself upon the consideration of 
their lordships for having, after the an~ 
nouncement which he made on Tuesday 
last of his having tendered to Her Majesty 
his resignation, of Her Majesty having ac= 
cepted of the former, and of Her Majesty 
having been graciously pleased to request 
himself and his colleagues to retain their 
offices until Her Majesty had made such 
arrangements as were necessary for the ap 
pointment of their successors, and for cars 
rying on the government of the country? 
—he repeated, that he felt that he owed 
some apology to their lordships for having 
appeared one single night, as a Minister of 
the Crown, upon that bench, without at the 
same time seizing that opportunity of ex= 
plainiog what had taken place, and the 
grounds upon which he had departed from 
his previous intention, as he had announced 
it to their lordships. But. it certainly ap- 
peared to him not unnatural that those ne= 
gotiations, of which an account was to, be 
given, which were conducted. by other per- 
sons, and of which he was. necessarily” 
norant, those negotiations being only known 
to two persons, one of whom alone, as/had 
been well expressed, being in Parliament— 
he repeated, it was not unnatural for him 
to expect that those engaged in such nego- 
tiations, or some person on their part, should 
have explained those portions of the tran- 
saction with which they were acquain 
He had, indeed, some expectation that 
a course would, in the first instance, have 
been pursued in that house. He was almost 
certain, from the communications that had 
taken place, that it would have been pur- 
sued, as it had been satisfactorily pursued 
in another place; and he thought that 1 
would tend to the calm, the deliberate, the 
sae rennes and dispassionate a 
tion of the subject, that the statement 
those parts of the transaction which had — 
taken place should be.made by those who 
were perfectly cognizant of them; because, 
from the statements made,.and the, docu- 
ments. produced, -he ‘might ‘be 
judge how far it)might be necessary 
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to make a supplementary statement, or to 
produce any other document, or to consider 
what was proper to be done in order to place 
the matter before their lordships in the full- 
est, clearest, and most satisfactory manner. 
Tt was in consequence of these reasons that 
he was induced to delay any explanation 
upon former occasions, and for which omis- 
sion he now begged their lordship’s pardon. 
The permission given by Her Majesty to 
Sir R. Peel and the Duke of Wellington to 
lay the whole of the proceedings before 
either house, as it relieved them from the 
obligation of the oath which they had taken 
as Privy Councillors, placed it in their power 
to make those explanations when and how 
they pleased, and to use those documents 
which had passed between the parties in 
that manner which might appear to them to 
be fit and proper. He should now make a 
very succinct and short statement of the part 
which he had borne in those proceedings. 
On Tuesday morning the House of Com- 
mons came to the vote on the Jamaica Bill, 
which induced him and his colleagues, in 
the course of the day, to tender their resig- 
nations to Her Majesty—a fact which, on 
the meeting of the house in the evening, he 
announced to their lordships. On Wednes- 
day the Duke of Wellington was sent for by 
Her Majesty, and, by the noble duke’s ad- 
vice, application was made to a right hon. 
gentleman who fills so conspicucus a situa- 
tion, and takes so extremely prominent a 
part in the other house of Parliament, and 
‘who had several interviews with Her Ma- 
jesty. On Thursday evening, about six 
o'clock, he (Viscount Melbourne) was again 
summoned to attend Her Majesty, and being 
admitted to Her Majesty’s presence, Her 
Majesty informed him that the negotiations 
with Sir R. Peel were in fact closed and 
terminated. Her Majesty stated that Sir 
R. Peel had had two audiences, that the 
right hon. baronet had an andience that 
morning, that the principal arrangements 
had then been made, but that towards the 
close of the audience Sir R. Peel made a 

roposition to Her Majesty that he should 
have power to dismiss the ladies of the 
household—not stating to what extent he 
would go—not stating how many—not 
‘stating whom it was his intention to re- 
move, but claiming the power to remove 
those ladies as he might deem it proper or 
expedient. Most unquestionably the strong 
‘impression left on Her Majesty’s mind was, 
that the right hon. baronet: meant to em- 
ploy the power thus called for, to a very 
‘great extent—to the extent of removing all 
‘the ladies of the bedchamber, as’ well as 
some of those who filled inferior situations 
in theshousehold. ‘Such certainly was the 
“impression on Her Majesty’s mind—an im- 


“pression, which, from what has since trans- 
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pired, appears to have been erroneous. | No. 
doubt such was the impression on Her Ma- 
jesty’s mind; but Sir R. Peel having dis- 
tinctly stated that no such intention existed, 
he was entitled to full credit for the accu- 
racy and truth of that statement. Her Ma- 
jesty, however, considering the negotiation | 
to be at an end, stated that she would send 
Sir R. Peel a final answer. Prior to taking 
that step, Her Majesty had, however, re- 
course to his (Viscount Melbourne’s) advice 
and assistance. Her Majesty requested him 
to give her his advice as to the form of the 
answer by which she should armounce her 
determination as to the point on which the 
difference with Sir Robert Peel arose. It 
was evident that the question was of too 
grave a nature for him alone to decide on. 
He, therefore, summoned his colleagues, and 
having laid before them the whole case, they 
were unquestionably of opinion that it was 
not advisable—that it was notfitting—that it 
was not proper, that either by Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers, nor by any fa- 
ture Cabinet, the ladies of Her Majesty’s 
household should be subjected to the changes 
and vicissitudes of political movements. En- 
tirely agreeing with the opinion laid down 
by Her Majesty, that it was not expedient 
to apply the principle which Sir R. Peel 
would apply, and which there is no objec- 
tion to his applying, to other parts of Her 
Majesty’s household, we so completely con- 
curred, for reasons into which | abstain 
from entering at present, with Her Ma- 
jesty, that it was inexpedient to apply that 
principle to the ladies of Her Majesty’s 
household, and to remove them or any 
part of them, on every change of Adminis- 
tration, that we felt ourselves bound as 
men and as Ministers to come to the de- 
termination to support and maintain Her 
Majesty on the present occasion. 1 know 
very well that in coming to this determina- 
tion and conclusion, all my colleagues, and 
more particularly myself, expose ourselves 
to all kinds of insinuation and obloquy. 
I know that we expose ourselves to the 
charge of intrigue, to the charge of personal 
considerations, to the imputation of a pre- 
concerted plan, to the insinuation of having 
beforehand settled this objection to render 
abortive any attempt to form another Ad- 
ministration. I know very well that there 
are situations in which a mqn must expose 
himself to these insinuations. I do notexpect 
that they will be made against us here, as 
they do not appear to have been made 
against us in the other house of Parliament; 
but they have been made against usin other 
quarters of considerable weight and: influ- 


ence, and therefore I cannot allow them: to 


pass altogether unnoticed and uncontradiet- 
ed. It is a bad thing to have nothing;to 
oppose to charges and imputations ‘of this 
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kind but one’s own mere personal asser- 
tion. But when I parted with Her Majesty 
on the morning of Wednesday last, I thought 
it my duty to tender to Her Majesty such 
advice as I gave her with respect to the 
parties to whom she ought to apply, and 
to the course which it was incumbent on 
her to follow. I thought it, I say, my duty 
to tender such advice to Her Majesty, con- 
sidering the novelty and difficulty of the si- 
tuation in which she was then placed. But 
I most distinctly assure your lordships, not 
using any asseverations and protestations, 
for mere asseverations and _ protestations 
may produce on the minds of your Jord- 
ships the same effect which they produce on 
my mind, and may induce a doubt of the 
veracity of the party using them.—I most 
distinctly assure you, that as to the ladies 
of her household, I gave Her Majesty no 
advice whatever; for I fairly declare to you, 
my lords, that I did not expect, I did not 
anticipate, I could not conceive that this 
proposition could be made to Her Majesty. 
«‘‘ Hear, hear,” from H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex.) Unquestionably I had not anti- 
cipated it, and most undoubtedly I never 
mentioned thesubjectto Her Majesty. There 
are many reasons why this proposition 
should not be made to Her Majesty. They 
are so obvious, that I need not particularize 
them. I say nothing of the prudence, no- 
thing of the policy, nothing of the expedi- 
ency of such a proposition. It is not for 
me to instruct the noble duke opposite, nor 
the right hon. baronet who holds so dis- 
tinguished a situation in the other house of 
Parliament, nor the noblemen and gentlemen 
usually acting with them, who have greater 
experience than I have in the practical con- 
duct of affairs. I have, however, some expe- 
rience too, and from the construction of the 
court of our late revered Sovereign, and from 
the relations which existed between him and 
his Ministers, I have some experience to 
bring to bear on this matter ; and I can as- 
sure your lordships that these personal mat- 
ters, these strokes of force are never worth 
while. They give a tone and character at 
the commencement of a career which can- 
not be productive of good. They produce 
a feeling of irritation and alienation, which 
is ten times worse than the evil which they 
are intended to obviate. I have some expe- 
rience, and I publish this as my opinion to 
the world, I do not mean to deny that such 
is my feeling. I know where the difficulty 
lies. I do not mean to deny that there 
might be some suspicion felt among the sup- 
porters of the noble duke, as I know by ex- 
perience was felt among my own. But the 
experience J have had, leads me to the 
conclusion that those inconveniences, ima- 
ginary as they sometimes are, and exagge- 


rated as they always are, are nothing as 
compared with the inconveniences 
rated by that sort of force adopted > 
As there has been no angry feeling exhibited 
on the present occasion, [ abstain from fur- 
ther argument on this part of the case. I 
reserve, however, to myself the power of re- 
plying to the observations of the other side, 
if indeed any should be made. My lords, 
there are many accusations—unfortunately, 
those are the most usual and general—to 
which I am exceedingly callous. There are 
some accusations, however, which I feel 
deeply. anit 

I am insensible, for instance, to all obser- 
vations respecting tenacity of office, and 
desire of place, and to any imputation of 
being actuated by motives either of ambi- 
tion or of avarice. I do not deny these ac- 
cusations, because I care little about them, 
but I should be exceedingly sorry if I could 
be accused with justice of ranning from my 
post on account of the dangers and difficul- 
ties of the country, or of abandoning any 
party in it by whom I had been 
and sustained. I own that I have a strong 
feeling on that subject, and I should indeed 
be sorry if that reproach were cast on me 
with any show of justice. When I took 
office in the year 1835, I declared, when ad- 
dressing my fellow-subjects, that it was dis- 
union among the members of our party 
which had destroyed the previous Adminis- 
tration, and that nothing but their complete 
re-union could re-establish that Adminis- 
tration or maintain it when re-established im 
power. I thought that that union had re- 
cently been broken up. I thought that 
there were such seeds of disunion among 
the members of it as made it impossible for 
me to conduct the government of, the coun- 
try with any hope of success, or to take 
measures which .1 deemed necessary for its 
well doing. 1 resigned my office, not be- 
cause I was abandoned—no, I will not use 
that harsh expression—by those who usu= 
ally supported me, but because there had 
arisen among them a certain amount of 
doubt, which led me to suppose that I could 
not any longer conduct the government ei- 
ther with honour to myself, or with advan= 


to the country; and I now pag > 
ues Lreeume office solely becaude Eiwill 
not abandon my Sovereign in a situation of 
difficulty and distress, demands are mé 
on her with which she ought not to comply— 
demands which are inconsistent with her per- 
sonal honour, and which, if acquit in now, 
would establish a precedent whi 
der her liable during all the remainder of her 


scene of discomfort and unhappiness. 
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MARRIAGES. Durrow, Elizabeth Holloway, 2nd dau. 

Bare, Elizabeth, eld. dau. of Thomas B—, of the late John Vaughan D—, ., of Bru- 
Esq., of the Laurels, near Stourbridge, Wor- ton Street, London, to W. T. W. Jones, 
cestershire, to B. LrrtiEwoop, jun. Esq.,of only son of the late W. J—, Esq., of ‘Tolles- 


Belle Vue House, Old Sainford; May 1. 

Berxetey, Mina Elizabeth, only child of 
the late Thomas B—, Esq., of the Island of 
Grenada, to Frederick Betsor, Esq., Rifle 
Brigade, at the British Embassy, Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine; May 4. 

Bracxsurn, Catherine, only dau. of the 
late C. C. B—, Esq., formerly of Futtyghur, 
to A. A. Duntop, Esq., Cossimpore Factory, 
Calcutta; Jan. 23. 

Bunt, Elizabeth Maria, eld. dau. of Ed- 
ward Walter B—, Fsq., of Kempshott’s 
Park, to the Rev. Harris Jervoise Bigg 
Wirner, rector of Worting; at Dummer, 
Hants, May 8. ; - 

Bowen, Mary Ann, 3rd dau. of Maj.-Gen. 
B—, to R. N. Faraunarson, Esq., C. 8. 
Bhaugulpore, Z. J.; Jan. 18. 

Brooke, Anna Maria, ygst. dau. of Arthur 
B—, Esq., C. S., to Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) A. 
C. AnpErson, H. M. 4th regiment, Madras ; 
Jan. 17. 

Buronam, Miss Catherine, of Upper Mon- 
tagu Street, Mon Square, to Charles 
Puetps, Esq., of Much Marche, Glocester- 
shire ; at St. George’s, Hanover Sq., May 2. 

Cuarke, Louisa, ygst. dau. of the late 
John Henry C—, ., lo the Rev. Richard 
Smuru, vicar of New Romney, Kent; at St. 


hunt D'Arcy, Essex; at St. Mark’s, Ken- 
nington, May 8." 
AMURESQ, Harriette Elizabeth, 3rd dau. 
of the late John D—, Esq., H. M. Attorney- 
Gen. for the Isle of Jersey, to Lieut. E. U. 
. Corton, 4st NV. I., Secunderabad, £.J.; 

an. 14. 

Du Bovray, Susan Maria, widow of the 
Rey. James Du B—, late rector of Heading- 
ton, Wilts., to the Rev. G. I, MAsENDTE. 
vicar of Stanton St. Bernard, Wilts., and 
Fellow of Magdalen Col., Oxford ; at Cam- 
berwell, May 2. 

Epwarps, Martha, eld. dau. of R. E—, 
Fsq., of Heyresham, Somerset, to Robert 
Hughes, son of S. P. Tomas, Esq., Cam- 
berwell, Surrey; Bycullah, #.J., Jan, 21. 

Eamer,.Charlotte Ann, dau. of the ‘late 
Sir John E—, of Bedford Square, to the Rev. 
Dr. Craxson, of Eastgate House, and of 
Wotton Lodge, near Glocester , at Brighton, 
April 30. 

Emmett, Ellen, ygst. dau. of the Rev. W. 
J. F—, of Cranbill House, near Bath, to 
John Fey ton, Exsq., of Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury Sq.; at Walcot Church, Bath, May 2. 

Enotanp, Elizabeth Mary, eld. dau. of 
Col. R. E—, H. M. 41st regt. comm. the 
station, to William B. Hawxrys, Eeq-s CEs 

a] 


ld George’s, Bloomsbury Square, May 9. nephew of Sir J. Hawkins Whitshed, Bart., 
ss Crarke, Elizabeth, ygst. dau. of R.C—, Belgaum, E£.7.; Jan. 22. 

" Esq., of the Green, Stoke Newington, to ‘ARwILL, Anna Maria, widow of the late 
5! Henry H., 2nd son of Thomas Prrer, Esq., Capt. F—, R.N., of 'Totness, to William 
( S Ee thot al ae i, at St. Mary’s, ate al Esq., at Bury Pomeroy, Devon; 

oke Newington, Ap ith. ay 7. 

2 Cot.rins, Eiten, ygst dau. of the late Ed- Pa aikéts: Amelia, eld. dau. of Samuel F—, 
| ward John C—, Esq., Richmond, Surrey, to Esq., of Ford Place, Stifford, to John Fran- 
af Robert Grason, Esq., jun., 62nd regt., eld. cts, Esq., of the Manor House, atte 
¢ son of Robert G—, Esq., Upper Tooting, Cambridgeshire; at Stifford; Essex, May 9. 
go Surrey ; April 30. Frastr, Everilda, 2nd dau. of Gen. Sir 
19 Cooper, Ellen, ygst. dau. of the late Tho- John F—,G. C. H.. to Lieut.-Col. Cies- 
J oe Na cb to ieee Heap, Esq.; at 7 R.N. ; at Brighton, by special license, 
f enley-on-Thames, May 7. ril 30. 

i De Wixp, Catherine Maria, eld. dau. of paterrd Elizabeth Catherine, eld. dau. 


J. De W—, Esq., to Lieut. J. Ferner 
-4bth M,N, £., Malacea; Jan, 6. : 
* _ Dansy, Emma Jane, dau. of the late John 
Harvey D—, Esq., of Honiton, Devon, to 
py Meat Esq., Med. Ser., Calcutta ; 
an. 10. 


of W. G—, Esq., M.D., of Calcutta, to G. 
I. M‘Crrwrock, Esq., C.S., Calcutta; Jan. 
12 


Graver, Caroline Ann, only dau. of the 
late Rochford G—, Esq., formerly of Norton 
Street, Portland Place, to Robert Smrrn, 


ie Davison, Eliza, dau. of John D—, Esq.,of  Esq., of Richmond, Surrey; at Richmond, 

js Surrey Square, Kent Road, to Capt. George April 30. 3 

A Kitxick; at St. Mary’s, Newington, April Gopsy, Frances Catherine, 2nd dau. of 

f 27. Major G—, 36th regiment N.I., to C. E. 
jhe tne, Miss, grand-dau, of the late Sir Barwext, Esq., ygst son of E. R. B—, Esq., ; 


iguel de L—, to Joseph FEunanveEs, Esq., 
Bombay; Feb.4.  — . : és 


C.S., Calcutta; Jan. 24. 
Guwston, Elizabeth, only dau. of William 
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G—, as of Picadilly, to Robert Dang, 

2q., of Bolton Street, ygst. son of the Rev. 
C. R. D—, rector of Denver, Norfolk; at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, May 9. 

Hart, Sarah Elizabeth, vgst. dau. of Ro- 
bert H—, Esq., to Robert Mitford Bowker, 
bth son of Miles B—, Esq., of Tharfield; 
Glen Avon, C. G. Hope, Dec. 19, 1838. 

Hottoway, Lydia, vgst. dau. of the late 
George H—, Esq., of 'wo-waters, Herts, to 
William WELLER, jun., Esq. ; at Amersham, 
May 7. 

eine, Matilda Rebecca, eld. dau. of 
Thomas J. —I, Esq , R.N., to Richard Bet- 
1s, Esq., Inner Temple, 4th son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. B—, H. E. I. C. service ; at St. 
Giles’s Church, Camberwell, May 1. 

JEFFERYS, Lucy, 2nd dau. of the late John 
J—, Ksq., to Major Picton Beere, 21st Fu- 
sileers ; at St. Pancras Church, May 7. 

Jones, Margaret, dau. of the late William 
J—, Esq., of Seebpore, to James Savi, Esq., 
Calcutta; Jan. 23. 

Jones, Frances Flizabeth, ygst. dau. of 
the late Francis J. J—, Esq., of Seapoint, 
county of Dublin, to Major Wormay, E. I. 
C. service; at St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, 
April 16. 

Le Gryt, Rose Mary, 3rd daughter of 
Capt. G. Le G—, R.N , to Lieut. St. Vin- 
cent Prrcuer, Z.C., Madras; Jan. 12. 

Locan, Catherine, ygst. dau. of Robert 
L—, Esq., of Edinburgh, to Capt. W. 
Freetu, 55th regt. N. I., Cawnpore, £./.; 
Jan. 21. 

Meapows, Charlotte Augusta, 3rd dau. of 
the late Rev. Phillip M—, rector of Great 
Bealings, Suffolk, to William Matthew 
Wooptry, Esq., of Upper Clapton; at 
Thelton, Suffolk, May 1. 

Motte, Anne Inglis, 6th dau. of William 
M -, Esq., of Berwickshire, to Major A. 
LaweE, Engineer, Ootacamunt, £.J.; Jan. 12. 

Murray, Lady Emily Mary, ygst. dau. 
of the Earl of Mansfield, to Capt. Francis 
Hugh George Seymour, Fusileer Guards, 
eld. son of Capt. Sir G. S—, R.N.; at All 
Souls’ Church, Langham Place, May 9. 

Narier, Letitia Mary, eld. dau. of the 
late Gerard Berkeley N—, Esq., of Pennard 
House, Somersetshire, to Frederick, son of 
Joseph Criprs, Esq., M.P. for Cirencester ; 
at St. Clement’s Danes, May 2. 

Nar cor, Stella. eld. dau. of the late Tho- 
mas N—, Ksq., of Standard-hill, Nottingham, 
to the Rev. Herbert N. Beaver, vicar of 
Gringley ; at Gringley-on-the-Hill, Notts., 
May 8. 

Octe, Eliza, eld. dau. of the late Col. 
O—, of Brixtable Lodge, Surrey, to R. H. 
Graham Foster Picort, Ksq., son of the 
late Col. G. F. P—, M.P. for Kinross; at 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, May 4. 

Packer, Louisa Frances, ygst. dau. of 
Charles P—, Eaq., of Reading, to George 
Hottoway, Esq. ; at Amersham, May 7. 

. Parnetr, Augusta, dau. of John P—, 

-, of Bennett Street, St. James's, and of 
Waltham Abbey, Essex, to George, 2nd son 
of the Rev. John Smita, late vicar of Bices- 
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ter; at St. George's, Hanover § 
May 9. ‘- oe 

Prerarp, Eliza Caroline, only dau. of 
Francis P—, Esq., late District J udge ro sng 
Presidency of Bengal to Henry 'TREMEN- 
nEERE, Esq., Middle Temple, barri ‘ 
law, 2nd son of Col. T—, K.-H. ; April 30. 

Picort, Anna, eld. dau. of John f 
Smyth P—, Esq., of Brockley Hali, Somer- 
s2tshire, to Thomas Pratt, Esq., of 
coln’s I on, tartar ae ro 1 
P—, Esq., ot Keppel Street, Russe! 
at Brockley, May 2. ned 

Pore, Anna, 2nd dau. of the Rev. i 
P—-, of Waltham Place, Berkshire, to Lami. 
bert, ygst. son of Charles Pore, Esq., of 
Wyck-hill House, Glocestershire, and ; 
Court; at White Waltham, May 8. 

Pratt, Margaret Caroline, dau. of the 
late Lieut.’ P—, I. N., to Richard Locking- 
ton, son of Capt. Corr, formerly H. M, 1 
Dragoons, Bycullah, £.7.; Jan. 26. , 

Pucxtr, Mary Catherine, eld. dau. of 
Thomas P—, Esq., Clapham Common. Sur 
rey, to J. W. Kaye, Esq., Bengal Artillery, 
Calcutta; Jan. 16. ns 

Ricnrarps, Caroline, eld. dau. of G 
R—, Esq., of Mornington Place, 3 
Park, to John Waeick, Eats of the 
place; at St Pancras New Church, May 

Ricuarpson, Henrietta Nelson, 3rd 
of C. R. R—, Esq., Kumtoul, Ti r 
H. J. W. Postteruwaire, Esq., H. M. 
26th regt. foot ; Calcutta, Feb. 2. 

Rince, Caroline, ygst. dau. of the late 
Major Charles John R—, 4th L. C., to 
GrauaM, Esq., Assistant Surveyor, $ 
Jan. 22. 

Rottanp, Frances Mary, 1st dau. of 
the late Capt. Peter R—, H. E. I. C. ser- 
vice, to William, eld. son of William SHAND, 
Fsq., of Craigellie, Aberdeenshire; at - 
ley, Kent, May 2. 

Suaw, Maria, eld. dau. of the late Rev. 
William S—, of Edmonton, Middlesex, to 
Colin Rocers, M.D., of Dorset Square, : 
gent’s Park ; at Tottenham Church, May 2. 

Srxton, Catherine Anne, 3rd dau. of R. 
S—, Esq., of Cashel, Ireland, to J. C. M‘Cas- 
KILL, Esq., 51st N. I., Secunderabad ; Feb. 2- 

Stawey, Mary, 2nd dau. of Robert Aglion- 
by S—, Esq., M.P., of Hatton G and 
Walford Manor, Salop, to W. W. E. WynxE, 
Esq., of Peniarth, Merionethshire; at Bas- 
church, Shropshire, May 8. : 

Tuackwet, Mary, 2nd dau. of the late 
John T'—, Esq., of Wilton Place, page 2 
mock, Glocestershire, to James A Grir- 
Fin, Esq., of Dixon’s Green, 5 at 
Dymock Church, April 25. ay 

‘Tysenr, Louisa, eld. dau. of Robert T—, 
Esq., M.D., to the Rev. James GatLvE- 
MARD, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxtord, and Vicar of Kirklington, Oxford- 
shire; at St. John’s, Hackney, Middlesex, 
April 30. sxe 

ANSANDAN, Julia, only dau. of the late 
Capt. V—, 68th N I., an ‘ ‘of the 


late Col. Forbes, to John Robert M'Mtx- 
LIN, Fsq., Calcutta; Jan. 16. * ¢6hF 
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Wattwyn, Miss Mary Ann, of Hellens, 
Much Marche, Herefordshire, to Robert 
Duttield Cooxe, ay; of Doughty Street, 
at St. Pancras New Church, May 4. 

Warp, Mary, widow of the late B. W—, 
Esq., of Camberwell, to Thomas Sunderland 
Harrison, Esq., M.D., of Brighton; at 
Clapham Church, May 2. 

War's, Charlotte Louisa, ygst. dau. of 
late Joseph W—, Esq., to Henry Gloster 
Frencn, Esq., Calcutta; Jan. 26. 

Warts, Mary, 2nd dau. of the Rev. Ro- 
bert W—, of Sion College, Rector of St. 
Alphage, and Prebendary of St. Paul's, to 
Joseph Thomas Mrixarp, ygst. son of the 
late John M—, Esq., of Cordwainers’ Hall ; 
at St. Alphage’s Church, May 2. 

Warts, Emily, ygst. dau. of the Rev. R. 
W-—, of Sion College, to Thomas Burpoy, 
son of the late John B—, Esq., of Winches- 
ter, May 2. 

WELTJE, Matilda, relict of the late Louis 
Augustus W—, Esq., of the Upper Mall, 
Hammersmith, to Sidney, eld. son of Edw. 
Cuernritt, Esq., of Hammersmith; at St. 
Pancras New Church, May 9. 

Wittramson, Louisa, 3rd dau. of Major 
W—, comm, 4st regt. N. 1., to Christopher 
G. Facan, Esq., 8th L. C. and Paymaster, 
Benares; Jan. 30. 

Witson, Helen, eld. dau. of Thomas 
W-—, Esq., Haarlem, to M. Jule VaurirEr, 
barrister; at the British Ambassador's, Brus- 
sels, May 4. 

Witson, Elizabeth, yest. sister to the 
Right Rev} the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, to 
Percival Wu1re, Esq., of Clapham; at St. 
Luke’s Church, Old direet, April 30. 

Youne, Eliza, eld. dau. of C. A. Y—, 
Esq., of Southwark and Battersea, to Wright- 
son Robert Bryant, Esq., of Exning Lodge, 
Suffolk ; at St. Mary's, Battersea, May 2. 


BIRTHS. 


ALLFREY, the lady of Robert A—, Esgq., 
ofa son; in Bryanston Square, April 30. 

Bateman, the lady of J. W. 4. Esq., 
of adau.; at Malda, £./., Dec. 27, 1838. 

Boireau, the lady of S. H. B—, Esq., of 
a dau. ; Calcutta, Feb. 7. 

Brockerpank, the lady of Lemuel B—, 
| Esq., of a dau., stillborn; at Greenwich, 


ay 2. 
| ll the lady of Lieut. G. T. B—, 
H. M. 55th regt., of ason; Secunderabad, 
Jan. 15. 
BrowEtt, the wife of Edward M. B—, 
a ofa dau. ; May 4. 
.. Brown, the lady of G. F. B—, Esq., C.S., 
ofason; Bhagalpore, £.J., Jan. 8. 
.. Browy, the lady of Henry B—, Esq., €.S., 
oS adau.; Thornhill, Mahabuleshwur, £.J., 
eb. 5. 
Burees, the lady of Daniel B—, jun., 
t wa ofa son; at Clifton, May 6. 
__ Burton, the lady of Maj. B—, Com.- 
Gen., of a dau, ; Chowringhee, Z./., Jan. 20. 
.\) Burwarp, the lady of George B—, Esq., 
: = Rw: in Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
ayo. af i ; ; 
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Canpozo, the lady of B: C— .5 of 
794 ; St. ate 8 San: 18. ' at , t 
‘ARLYLE, the lady of Thomas Esq. 
Advocate, of a dau. tio Berlin, A ie , 
Carr, the lady of the Rev. T. W C—,of 
a dau. ; at Southbrough, April 29. “ig. 
Cuartes, the lady of Dr. C—, M.D., of 
ason; at Putney, April 29. 
Co.asan, the widow of his late Highness 
a joaria of, of a son and heir; Bombay, 
an 


Cusirt, the lady of Major C—, Assistant 
Sec. toGovernment, ofa dau. ; Chowringhee, 
£.J., Jan. 15. 

Cunuirre, the lady of R. E. C—, Esq., 
ofason; at Patna, E.J., Jan. 17. 

Crownen, the lady of F. R. C—, Esq., of 
a dau. ; at Chelsham Lodge, Surrey, May 8. 

Currets, the lady of W. Cc. C—, Esq., 
L.L.D., of Doctor's Commons, of a dau. ; in 
Montagu Street, Russell Square, May 7. 

D‘ALmeErna, the lady of J. D'A—, Esq., 
of a dau. ; Singapore, Jan. 16. Fay 0 

Deane, the wife of Charles D—, Esq., of © 
ason; Garden Reach, Calcutta, Jan. 5. 

Dicxson, the lady of J. B. D—, Esq., 
C.S., Gyah, of a dau. ; at Saugor, £.J., Dec. 
16, 1838. 

Doveat, the lady of George D— + of 
ason; Garden Reach, Calcutta, Tal. ao! 4 

Dunn, the lady of Capt. D—, of the 
Givens Bays, of a dau.; at Manchester, 

ay 6. 

Fe ses ee me of on — E—, late 
th regt. Ben Infantry, of a son; at 
Chuaeigh, Deven, April os 
warT, the lady of J. K. E—. + of a 
dau. ; Pooree, Jan 22, — 

Forster, the wife of Capt. B. F—, ofa 
son; Wynbery, Jan. 10. x 

Gorpoy, the lady of E. M. G—, Esq., of 
ason; Dacca, £.J., Jan. 23. 

GreEENING, the wife of Henry G—, Esq., 
of Clarence Street, Regent’s Park, of a son; 


May 4. 
pia the lady of Lieut. G—, Artillery, 
of a dau.; Cannanore, &.J., Jan. 20. - 
Haines, the ety of Capt. H—, L.N., of'a 
son; Bycullah, £./., Feb. 10. 
Hatt, the lady of Lieut. E. J. H—, 3rd 
L. C.,-of a son ; Sholapoor, £.J., Feb. 7. 
Hanps, the lady of Capt. Frederick W. 
H—, 38th N. L., of a son; Bangalore, £.L., 
Jan. 3. / 
Harrinoron, the ar of Henry Byn 
Ha gh ti Allahabad, £.J., Jan, 1. 
Hay, the lady of Lieut. Samuel H—, 35th 
N.I1., of a dau.; Secunderabad, £.2., Dec. 
30, 1838. : 
Heme, the lady of Robert H—, Esq., of 
ason; Walthamstow, April 28. tet 
Hieernson, the lady of James M. H—, 
Lge er a Army, of a dau.; at Fernhill, 
Berks., May 4. 4 
Horve, the lady of Col. H—,C.B., ofa 
dau. ; Vellore, Z.J., Jan. 31... OH 
HownpeEn, the lady of Major James) A. 
H—, Europ. Regt., of a son; at; Kamptee, 
Madras, Fe! le sea ‘ otarty ts 4 
Honeson, the lady of the Rev.) George 
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H—, of ason; at the Vicarage, St. Peter’s, 
Thanet, May 4. 

Houtron, the lady of G. F. H—, Esq., 
C.S., of a dau.; at Ghazeepoor, £. J., 
Jan. 21. 

Jackson, the lady of the Rev. Thomas 
J—, M.A., incumbent of St. Peter’s, Step- 
ney, of a son; at Mile End, May 5. 

Irvine, the lady of Major I—, C.B., En- 
gineer, of a dau.; Chowringhee, Jan. 10. 

Kerr, the lady of Lieut. A. B. K--, 24th 
N. L, ofason; Palaveram, £.I., Jan. 19. 

Lams, the lady of James L—, Esq., late of 
Calcutta, of a dau. ; in Tavistock Sq., May 5. 

Lanotey, the lady of Arnold L—, Esq., 
of a son; in Pembroke Square, Kensington, 
April 25. 

Lrcuuer, the lady of the Rev. J. M. 
L—, of ason; Kilpank, £.J., Feb. 6. 

Leraoart, the lady of Lieut. L—, comm, 
the Gen. Depot, of a son; Cuddalore, Dec. 
22, 1838. 

Lewes, the lady of Capt. J. L—, 50th 
regt. N. L., of a son ; Covapres Jan, 3. 

LrrcuFiexp, the lady of Capt. L—, 6th 
L. C., of a son; Bowenpilly, near Hyder- 
abad, £.1., Jan. 8. 

Lyons, the lady of Capt. H. L—, 23rd 
N.I., of adau.; Sholapore, Z.J., Feb. 3. 

MarnwarinG, the lady of G. M—, Esq., 
C.S., of a son; Spence’s Hotel, Jan. 31. 

Matay, the lady of the Rev. 8. C. M—, 
of a son; Bishop’s College, Calcutta, Jan. 29. 

Maywnarp, the lady of Herbert M—, Esq., 
Bengal Army, of a dau.; at Ivy House, 
Stranraer, Wigtonshire, April 4. 

M‘CavustanD, the lady of Capt. M‘C—, 
ofa dau. ; at Sabathoo, £.1., Nov. 18, 1838. 

Micwext, lady of Lieut. H. J. M—, 72nd 
N. I., ofa dau.; at Mhow, Nov. 29, 1838. 

Miner, the lady of Charles M—, Esq,, of 
a dau. ; at Hevers, Seven Oaks, April 28. 

Myung, the lady of Lieut. and Qu. Mast. 
C.D, M—, Sth Xx 1., of a dau. ; Deesa, 
E.I., Jan. 20. 

Oncuarp, the lady of Porgy ier +3 
O—, Euro ., of a son, at Allahabad, 
E.I., ia tt a 

PLowDEN, the lady of E. W.C. P—, Esq., 
Sth L. C., ofa dau. ; at Kurnaul, £J., Jan. 
Eis 

PownaLt, the lady of the Rev. C. C. 
Beaty P—, ofa dau. ; at the Vicarage, Mil- 
ton Ernest, Beds., May 7. 

Prescorr, the lady of Major P—, of a 
son; at the Government House, Fort Wil- 
liom, £.1., Jan. 20. 

RevE ct, the lady of Capt. J. L. R—, 7th 
N.L., of a son, stillborn; Cawnpore, £.J., 
Jan. 30. 

Ricwarps, the wife of Capt. George R—, 
of'ason; in the Albany Road, Camberwell, 


May 4, 

Peaks. the lady of Col. William R—, 
Oude sery., of a dau.; at Lucknow, £Z.L., 
Jan, 19. 

Rocue, the lady of R. Victor R—, Esq., of 
a.son ;,at Killeentin, peosty Cork, Apr. 25. 

Satomons, the ney, of Philip Joseph S—, 
of a dau. ; in Upper Wimpole Street, May 7. 
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Scorr, the lady of Capt. John S—, 55th 
N.L, of a dau. ; at Lucknow, Jan. 18.” 

Suaw, the lady of James S—, Esq., of a 
son; Madras, Feb. 2. 7 

Smererr, the lady of Capt. Robert 5 
Dep. Assist. Adj. Gen., of a son; at Moul- 
mein, Dec. 22, 1838. ig 

Smirn, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Menry 
S—, 15th N.1., of a dau. ; Madras Feb. 8. 

Spreng, the lady of G. T. F. S—, ofason; 
Berhampore, £.J., Jan. 20. pe 

STEPHENSON, the lady of William H. S—, 
Esq., of a son; in Boiton Row, May 9. P 

Taytor, the lady of Robert T—, Esq., of 
a dau. ; Mootipoor, £.J., Jan. 26. 

Taytor, the lady of Capt. R. T—, 65th 
As dau. ; at Kyouk Phyoo, Z£.L., Dec. 

Timins, the lady of Douglas T. T—, Esq, 
C.S., ofa son and heir ; at Allahabad, Jan. 11. 

Trait, the lady of D. T—, -» Assist. 
oon, 3lst N.1,, of ason; Ellore, £.., Jan. 

Tucxer, the lady of Henry Carr ye 
Esq., C.S., of a dau.; Azimghur, Jan. 6. 

NDERWOOD, the lady of W. E. U—, 
Esq., of a son; at the Presidency, Madras, 
Tr Aa eh Gal f B w. 

ARD, the lady of Brev. i. ae 
goth N. d., ofa dav.¢ Secundersbad, Tan. & 

Wicram, the lady of the Rey. Joseph 
W-—, ofason; in Argyll Street, May 8. 

Witson, the lady of Maj.-Gen. F. W- 
W—, C.B., Comm. the Ceded Districts, of a 
son; Bellary, Jan. 14. 

Witson, the lady of the Rev. Daniel 
bb Ni a dau. ; Barnsbury Park, Islington, 
avViay J. : " 

Wnt Lg, the lady of Capt. E. W—, Jist 
LS of a dau.; Peter yee Dee, 23, 


Wise, the lady of George W—, fa 
son ; Dacca, Ef. Jan. 0° . Eins 
Woop, the lady of the Rev. R. Mountford 
W~—, of'a son; at Latimer Rectory, May 2. 
Woop, the lady of Lieut. HW. Ws 
4th N. I., ofa dau. ; Cannanore, £.J., Jan. 10. 
Young, the lady of Capt. J. S. Y—, of 


H. M. the Nizam’s Cavalry, of a son; in 
Hans Place, May 4. 
DEATHS. 

Axison, Emma, 69, relict of the late 
William ‘.. Peeks on, 8 

AncELL, Mrs. Mary, f, yest. 
of Thomas A—, Esq., late wning Street ; 
at Twickenham, April 28, 


Arrow, W. C., Esq. 22; at Chi 
wicks Feb 10,” es eae 
Avene, William H., Esq., of Lyme 


Regis, poeeets Ape 36. sa : 

NKEs, James Lan 

Bedford Place, Russel aan ead ae 

viously (on the gee at the same olga 

Robert Lloyd, Fsq.; Ma . 
Bantow, Richard Welle 
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. wife of J. F—, Esq., 
vey; Balasore, £.1., Feb. 9. 
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Baremay, wife of J. W. B—, Esq., aged 
36; Malda, £.J. oe 

Borrow, John, Esq., aged 69 ; at Enfield- 
wash, May 3. 

Born, Frances Mary Catherine, aged 6 
years, ygst. dau. of Robert B—, Esq., of 
Plaistow- odge, Kent; at Paris, May 5. 

Browne, George Griffin, Esq., late of 
Madras ; at Southwood Lodge, Cheltenham, 
April 28. 

Budd. Mary Susannah Louisa, eld. dau. of 
Capt. W. H. B—, in camp, near Yedatora, 
Mysore, eee 27. * pl WS oe 

unjorjee, Jamsetjee, Fee 26, o' 
spasm cholera ; ae the Bort Bombay, 

eb, 18. 


Buncess, H. W., Esq., aged 48, distin- 
guished alike by his talent as an artist, his 
virtues as a man, and his piety as a Christian, 
in Sloane Street, May 8. 

Burnows, John Parker, Esq., aged 52, 
solicitor, of Austin Friar’s, and Gower Street, 
Bedford Square, April 18. 

Cuarponnay, the Marquis de. His only 
son, now in his 20th year, succeeds to his 
title; in Stratford-Place, March 19. 

CLurreErsuck, Caroline, aged 29, wife of 
Peter C—, Esq.; at the Grove, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, May 8. 

Conp, Lieut. H. M., 55th Foot, of dysen- 
tery, lately. 

Consiety, William Gordon, Hog, jen, 
only son of William Gordon C—, Esq., of 
St. Leonard’s, Essex; at Montpelier, in 
France, April 20. 

Datze.t, Henry Charles Sutton, Esq. 
aged 33; in Weymouth street, Portland 

lace, April 30. 

Denyy, Mary Patience, dau. of Anthony 
D—, Esq., May 2. 

Dick, the Rev. William, M.A., of Clare 
Crescent, Windsor; in Albany Street, Re- 
gent’s Park, May 9. 

Dicker, William, Esq., aged 72; at More- 
tonhampstead, near Exeter, April 29. 

Donassex, Sapoorjee, Esq., aged 66, one 
of the partners in the firm of Hormuzjee 
Dorabjee, Sons and Co., Bombay, Jan. 19. 

Durrin, Lieut.-Col. Adam, comm. the 
2nd regt. Z.C. with the Army of the Indus, 
on the Satledge, off Bhawvlpore, Dec. 28. 

Doumencvue, G. P., Esq., aged 25, Madras 
C.S., 4th son of C. hr Bias of Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly, Jately. 

Evetyy, Lyndon, as of Keynsham- 
court, Herefordshire, and late of York Ter- 
race, Regent’s Park ; at Richmond, Apr. 30. 

FENNEL, George, Esq., aged 80, formerly 
accountant to the Treasurer of the Navy ; 
at on en 1. silts 

ISHER, Thomas, Esq., aged 93, banker o 
Cambridge, a De: ecg Wc tahecd, and 37 
toe oat of the county of Cambridge. 

ay 3. 

Weitere! Margret Isabella, aged 22. 
ist. Revenue Sur- 


_ Fowxe, William, Esq., aged 85, at his re- 
sidente, the Grove, Great Saling, Essex, 
May 9. 
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Firemine, Geo sq., aged 23, Indian 
Navy, nephew te toe ete ohn F—, Esq. 
M.P., and formerly Physician-General of | 
Bengal Establishment ; Columbo, Dec. 15. 

Forp, Sir Francis, aged 52, of Barbadoes; 
at Charlton King’s, April 13. 

Frere, the son of the Rev. Temple F—, 
Prebendary of Westminster, aged 10; at 
Warfield Vicarage, Berks., where the Rev. 
Mr. Furling had a large school, which was 
wholly burnt down by a sudden fire. This 
one boy perished in the flames, March 15, 

Goa, the Archbishop of; Bombay, Feb. 
18 


Gorpoy, Mrs. Agnes, aged 63, relict of 
the late David G— Eas in Euston Sq., 


May 1. 

Gusenn’, Fran wife of Dr. 

G—; in Weymouth treet, May 1. 

Harris, Fns. at H. of H. M. 55th regt. 
Foot ; Secunderabad, E.1,, lately. 

Hatuway, surgeon, aged 46, late 2)st 
regt. N. I.; Bombay, Feb. 1. 

ATSELL, James, Esq., aged 24, of the 
Inner Temple; April 29. 

Hickey, Lieut. John, 10th eg ine, 
suddenly ; at Muttra, £./., Jan. 20. 

Hotrorp, George Peter, Esq., aged 71, 
late of Bolton Street, and Westonbert, Glo- 
cestershire ; in Grosvenor Sq., April 30. 

Horner, Samuel C., Esq., aged 32, of 
cholera; Calcutta, Jan. 19. 

Hunt ey, Edward, Esq., 5th son of the 
late Rev. Richard H—, of Boxwell Court ; 
Glocestershire, May 2. , 

Hunter, John, Esq., aged 81; at Brix- 
ton, May 8. ; 

‘ i, Amelia Sophia, yest. dau. ta 
—, Esq., aged 5 years and 3 months; in 
Argyll Street, May 2. - 

EMBLE, Rebecca, wife of William K—, 
Eqs at Quebec, March 28. 

ERR, Christiana, lady of Maj. J. K—, 
comm. Madras European regt.; near Kamp- 
ter. £.J., Jan. 16. 

Laine, Isabella, ast dan. of David L—, 
Esq., of Kingston, Jamaica ; in St. Andrew’s 
Place, Regent’s Park, May 9. 

Lamze, Augusta, axed 76, widow of Capt. 
John L—, formerly E. I. C. service; in 
Upper Baker Stress pag te . 

NGHORNE, Henry, + 65; 
Grove Lane, Camberwell, May 1. . 

Lancaster, Mr. Joseph, 
sequence of being run over 
the successful promulgator of the system of 
mutual instruction known by bis name; New 
"Than, Sable mothe aged 88, wife of 

ANCE, tonia, , o 

enhead Priory, 


Thomas L—, Esq. ; at Birk 


Cheshire, April 29. . 

Losuanazan, the Maha Ranee, or d- 

pa of Maharajah Kalikrishna Bahadur, 
+ } 


a le 
Mavwn, Samuel, Esq., aged 43, of Rodney 
errace ; May 5. i 
Mowro, i A Jane, widow of Charles 
M-, Fsq., late of Chandos Street, Caven- — 
dish Square; in Avenue Road, it’s 
Park, May 1. : 


lll tiie tte 
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Manuk, Astwachatoor, M., aged 19, 3rd 
son of the late Malcolm M—, Esq. , Calcutta, 
Feb. 2. 

Moon, Elizabeth, aged 54, widow of the 
late Henry Isaac M—, Esq., of Kirby Hall, 
Kent, and of Cheshunt, Herts; at Lee-hill 
Cottage, Blackheath, April 29. 

Moxtey, Edward Barnet, aged 19 months, 
son of Charles M—, Esq., Mount Pleasant ; 
at Liverpool, April 22. 

Nicuotus, Mary, the wife of John Geo. 
N—, Esq. ; at Kast Moulsey, Surrey, April 


Ox.puam, Adam, Esq., aged 57, of Upper 
Tooting, Surrey ; April 30. 

Patmek, Maj. John F., 2nd N. Vet. Bat. ; 
Wallajahbad, Jan, 23. 

Pearson, Ens. George, H. M. 9th regt. 
Foot ; at Hazareebaugh. of fever, Jan. 11. 

Penney, the Rev. J. G., aged 47, super- 
intendant of the Benevolent Institution; 
Calcutta, Feb. 2. 

Percivat, James, Esq , of spasmodic cho- 
lera; at Horarah, lately. 

Perrier, Henry, aged 19, son of the late 
Capt. P— ; C. G. se. Jan, 23. 

Parcaes, William Hollingworth, Esq., 
aged 82; al Weymouth, May 9. 

Ricwarps, Carolina, the beloved wife of 
the Rev. J. R—, and 2nd dau. of the Rev. 
Samuel Pitman, of Oulton Hall, Norfolk, 
ten days after giving birth to her third child ; 
at Guildford, May 5. 

Roserrts, Lieut. Arthur, aged 28, Adj. of 
the 7th regt. the Nizam’s Infantry ; at Hin- 
goly, £.1., Jan. 20. 

Rosixson, Edward, son of John R—, 
Esq., of Doughty Street; at Harrowby, in 
New South Wales, Nov. 16, 1838. 

Rute, Jane, wife of George R—, Esq., of 
Guilford Street, Russell Square, May 1. 

Samer, Fanny, the beloved wife of Wm. 
S—, Esq., of Blackheath Park, Kent; May 5. 

Srary, Baldwin, Esq.. grandson of the 
late Dr. Atterbury, of Gist Church, Ox- 
ford, and late Her Brit. Maj. Consul at Ma- 
ceio, Brazils; at Walcot be Lambeth, 
April 13. 

Siorpet, Louisa, aged 36, the wife of 
James Mark S—, Esq.; at Chambery, near 
Geneva, April 27. 

Stococx, Alfred, Esq., of Donnington 
Cottage, near Newbury, Berks., one of H. 
M. Justices of the Peace, and a Dep. Lieut. 
for Berks.; April 2y. 

Smiru, Mrs. Susannah, aged 86, relict of 
Richard S—, Esq. ; at the residence of her 
son, Glebe House, Camberwell, May 8. 

Srewarp, Capt. Henry, aged 65; C, G. 
Hope, Jan. 7. 
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Say, Philadelphia, eld. dau. of the late 
Walter S--., Esq.; at Stopham House, Sus- 
sexy May 5. 

SparkE and Nixoy, Lieuts., and Dr. 
Hiszerrt, all of H. M. 2nd or Queen’s Roy. 
Regt. ‘They perished in an awful way, w 
shooting in a Shikar Caith, or game a pry 
where they were suddenly overwhelmed and 
destroyed by the flames of the jun ree. 
it is supposed, had been set fire 1 
hostile natives. 

Sraunron, Elizabeth, wife of William 
S—, Esq., of Longbridge House, near Har- 
wich, Aptal 30. : 

Sroppazt, Major G. D., 8th Ben- 
gal L.. C.; Stellenbosch, C. G. H., Jan. 21.— 

Swinton, Samuel, Ksq.; at Swinton, his 
seat, in Berkshire, April 24. - 

Taytor, J. C., Esq., sub-collector and 
magistrate for the district of Salem ; Feb. 4. 

Tironn tou Francis Mary, aged 22, wife 
of the Rev. Charles. T—; at the house of 
her father, Clapham Common, May 2. 

Topp, David, Esq., late superintendant 
Surgeon H. E. I. C., Bengal Mil. serv. ; at 
Winchmore-hill, May 5. 

Turner, Charles Knapp, the infant of 
the Rey. Charles '— ; at Norwood, May 9. 

VERNELL, James, Esq., after a lo 
painful illness; in Tavistock Square, 3. 

Watts, Mrs., aged 68; in Ti 


Square, May 1. ye 
Warptaw, Capt. T., Bengal FE 4 

at ine Horse Artillery Camp, . 

Feb. 3. ee 


Warson, John, aged 9 months, of 
Capt. John W=—, 14th Foot; at 
April 28. “ag 
Watson, Lewis T., Esq., Assist: 
4th Bat. Artillery ; at Agra, Dec. 29, 
Warson, Eliza, aged 26, the beloved 
of Capt. James W—, 14th Foot; at Bri 
April 29. aC 
Wavueu, Mrs. Frances; at Mecklenburgh 
Street, May 7. Y 
Ware, Lieut.-Col. A., comm. the Assam 
L. Infantry. He fell whilst defending the 
place, from an unexpected attack made by a 
es of Singphos, instigated, it is 
y the Burmese ; at Suddya, in Assam, : 
Wi.uraMs, Miss Elizabeth, beet 
Upper Belgrave Place, Pimlico, April 28: 4 
Wrainseottan Joanna Elizabeth, widow 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. W—, Roy. Artill.; 
at Woolwich Common, April30. 00 
Wricut, Miss, of Hatton Grange BM : 
nall, Shropshire; May 2. mr Jay 
Ximeves, Lieut. M. F., aged 21, 10th 
regt. L. C.; Jan. 20. . a 
ver “ 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 


The Binder will be careful to observe strictly the following directions :— 
¥ sg Volume commences with the Emblematical Title-page in the present Magazine for 
u 
The’ position of each Portrait, as well as of the Fashions is mentioned hereafter, in the 
following Index. 
PS od paper is to be carefully placed before each Portrait, and between the Plates of 
ons. 

At the end of the lette: 
page 639. the Binder will p' 
tered through each month. 

Next to the above, the several monthly pages of the contents of the Magazine. 

And, at the end, this index. 

The Volume is to beas little cut down as possible, and the prints as often as possible re- 
placed in the book on the sides which are already pierced. 
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Stranger, by Count de Werdinsky.... 6 
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Adventures of Philip Quarll.......-+++ 416 
Amateurs’ Manuel, by Frank Howard.. 304 
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Barber of Paris, by Paul de Kock...... 523 
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Conchological Illustrations and Manual. 306 

Contributions of Q. Q., by Jane Taylor.. 201 

Convalescent, by Mrs. Gilbert........ 414 

Cutch; or, Sketches of Western India.. 78 
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Richelieu .....- eecccesese seee- 409 
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South Australia, by T. Scott........- . 535 
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Speeches in Parliament on the Dismis- 
sal of the Ladies of the Royal House- 
“hold and the Correspondence of Her 
Majesty, Viscount Melbourne, Lord 
John Russell, His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, and Sir Robt. Peel, Bart. 649 
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Universal Literary Cabinet.. ......... 97 
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Queen’s Gazette 95, 203, 320, 420, 537, 638 
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Deatus.—Monthly Alphabetical List 
OE cae asdeets 102, 201, 326, 434, 554, 666 


(We have not here again indexed the 
above because they are already arran 
alphabetically in each monthly number.) 


Marriaces.—In the monthly Lists at 

pages 98, 207, 322, 430, 550. 663, the 

zadies’ former, or family names, are 
alphabetically arranged. 
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Emblematical Title Page in Front. 


Whole length ancient Portrait superbly 
coloured and illuminated of Furiante 
de Brienne, whose husband, the Count 
de Nevers, was slain at the battle of 
Agincourt. After the death of the 
Count de Nevers she married his ne- 
phew Philip the Good Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 1427, three years before be 
founded the order ‘of the Golden 
Fleece. (Portrait No. 71.) ‘To face page 1 


Fashion Plate I. 
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Fashion Plate IT. 
Dinner and Evening Dresses.......... 75 


Magnificent whole length ancient Por- 
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trait (No. 72.) of Marie Less ‘a, 
Queen of Louis X Vth, coloured from 
the original of Vanloo, in the collec- 
tion of the King of France. This Po- 
lish Princess was born 1703, exiled 


‘© from Poland with her father in her in- 
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‘*© tune married to the King of France, 


by: 1728. - Died PIES. . 5. isaveovh ds vee . 105 

16... Fashion Plate III. 

{Evening Dress—Full Dresses.......... 178 
Walking Dresses........... aed dei IG 


Fashion Plate IV. 
Ball Dresses......-+eceecesssoeeee 299, 180 


Ancient Portrait (No. 73.) of Mnrie de 
Medicis, Queen of France, second 
wife to Henrv the I Vth, in her bridal 
dress, from the original by Rubens; 
born, 1573, married, 1600: appointed 
Regent of France after the assassina- 
tion, by Ravaillae of her husband in 
1610. Imprisoned by her son 1617— 
banished from France, 1631, and after 
miserable wanderings through Eu 
died in distress at Cologne, 1642..... 227 


Fashion Plate V. oui} 
Dinner Dresses........ ceeeeeeteeeees 285 


Fashion Plate VI. fev 
Ball and Evening Dresses.........++-. 285 


Whole length ancient Portrait (No. 74.) — 
of Anne of Austria (from Rubens), ~ 
daughter of Philip ITI. of Spain and t 
the Archduchess Margueritte. Born, 

1601. Married to Louis XIII. King — 

of France, 1616. Anpointed R tS 

for her son, Louis XIV., 164”. Died, © 
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Whole length ancient Portrait (No. 75.) 
of the Princess Isabella Stuart, Duch- 
ess of Brittany, (from the collection of 
the King of France,) daughter of 
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Dinner or Opera Dress with Hexthe ag 


Head Dress—At Home Dress..-. +**, 9# 


James I. King of Scotland—the royal 9 st't 
minstrel who married in 1423, the Whole length ancient Portrait (No, 47) ae: ; 
Lady Joanna Beaufort, granddaughter of a beautiful Blanchisseuse at the | 


Court of Louis XIII. and Anne of — 
Austria—the Lingére, or Lace Laun- _ 
dress, dressed in the peasant costume. 557 
Fashion Plate XIII. 
Carriage Costume—Hat of Pink, Dress 
of White Cashmere or White Muslin. 


Fashion Plate XIV. 


to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
The father of the Princess Isabella was 
murdered in the year 1437. She was 
married to Francis I. Duke of Brit- 
tany, 1442, and left a widow, 1450.... 437 


Fashion Plate IX. 
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Anstruther—Burrell, 99 Blick—Vine, 432 Cole—Robinson, 552? 
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Anstruther—Mackenzie, 100 Buchanan—Edwerds, 550 Claxon—Eamer, 6638- 
Apthorp—Beaty, 206 Buchanan—Mellish, 551 Cotton ae 663 
Armstrong—Lambert, 208 Bellis—Mason, 551 Chesney—Fraser, 663°” 
Aircy—Parke, 208 Bowstead—Parke, 551 Cooke—Walwyn, 665550” 
Annesley—Bolton, 322 Blount—St. Maur, 552 Cole—Pratt, 664 | Ma 
Ashniore—Davidson, 322 Bentinck—Stracey, 552 Cripps—Napier, 664! 
Anderson—Brooke, 663 Brown— Vardon, 552 Cherrill—Weltje, 665 > 


Almeida, d’—Nunes, 551 
Bolton—Carter, 99 
Brodie—Bailie, 99 
Blackford—Blaydes, 99 
Bailey—Cockcraft, 99 
Baird—Etough, 99 
Bliss—Fellowes, 99 
Burmester—Garland, 99 
Broome—Hammond, 100 
Barlow—Babbington, 206 
Bourdieu—- Hevel, 100 
Burrard— Duckett, 207 
Black—Harrison, 207 
Beaver—Lonsdale, 100 
Bowker—Keep, 207 
Bucher—Read, 208 
Babington—Sutherland, 209 
Ballantine—Barclay, 322 
Blake—Best, 322 
Bushby—Bateman, 322 
Bean—Battley, 322 
Baldock—Birch, 322 
Baskerville—Burton, 322 
Becbec—Cox, 322 
Butt—Elliott, 322 
Bentham—lken, 323 
Broughton—Tindale, 324 
Bates—Wakefield, 324 
Butler—Baily, 430 
Browne—Blackburn, 430 
Burnell—Coke, 430 
Bayley—Pattle, 431 

B. H. B.—Smith, 431 
Burgon—Stennett, 431 


Barwell—Godby, 663 
Beate—Jeffries, 664 
Bellis—Irvine, 664 
Belson—Berkeley, 663 
Bowker—Hart, 664 
Brockedon—Farwill, 663 
Beaver—Naylor, 664 
Burdon— Watts, 665 
Bryant— Young, 665 
Cantly— Bacon, 99 
Colquhoun—Cantis, 99 
Casson—Ferriman, 99 
Cameron—Grant, 100 
Coates—Greenwood, 100 
Capon—Harwood, 100 
Caldecott— Wright, 100 
Coulcher—Bohun, 206 
Cobden--Carroll, 206 
Chapman—Gale, 207 
Corbett— Ridley, 208 
Cocke—Rind, 208 
Crooke—Barton, 322 
Cheyne—Blewitt, 322 
Chapman—Craig, 322 
Cator—Townsend, 324 


_ Crozier—Blandford, 430 


Cardew— Hake, 431 
Coulson—Tonkin, 43] 
Cumming— Hart, 550 
Casey— Hawkins, 550 
peng yt 550 
Sross-—Legge, 551 

Cokes—Pigot, 551 
Clarke—Rawson, 551 


Dalton—Allies, 99) 
Dowler—Ravenshaw, 100 —— 
Domvelle—Ingram, 100 
Danford—Brownrigg, 206» 
Darby—Coles, 206 | 
Dubose —Jackson, 323 a 
Dermott—Marris, 323-- > 
Davenport—Walker, 324 | 
Douglas—Adams, 430 6 | 
Dowling—Bayley, 430 | 


Daubeny—B 560 
Dwyer— Toulmen, 552 
Dade—Gunston, 663)" 
Dunlop—Blackburn, 663" ~ |! 
Eyre—Preston, 100 ett 
Edwards—Bayne, 206 ~ 
Fdlin - Holberton, 207 


Edwards —Maingay, 208.) | 
Edmonstone—- Millett, $28 ir 


Ewart— Mounsay, ant 
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Egan—Crickett, 550 Et 
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Foster Flint, 99 ae rr: | 
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Ferguson—Pittingal, 551 
Fox—Wilson, 552 
Fagan— Williamson, 665 
Farquharson—Bowen, 663 
Farrier— De Wind, 663 
Fenton—Emmett, 663 
Fernandez—De Lima, 663 
Francis—Francis, 663 
Freeth—Loggan, 664 
French—Watts, 665 
Gibson—Cogan, 99 
Gibson— Cuppage, 99 
Garrard— Dean, 99 
Giberne—Wilson, 100 
Goode—Gunning, 100 
Garratt—Hemming, 100 
Griffith—Nevill, 100 
Graham—Anstruthor, 206 
Garratt—Bradley, 206 
Griffiths—Davis, 206 
Grant—Elliott, 207 
Green wood—Pirroux, 208 
Goad— Foussaint, 209 
Grant— Young, 209 
Gladstone—Bateson, 322 
Graham—Scriven, 323 
Gray—Sewell, 323 
Gatenby—Corney, 430 
Grange—Dellaway, 430 
Gilpin—Holland, 431 
Gordon—Pigou, 431 
Gould—Pein, 431 
Graham—Robertson, 431 
Godfrey—Buchan, 550 
Gream—Hertsley. 550 
Gregg—Buller, 550 
Gibson—Collins, 663! 
Graham—Ridge, 664 
Griffin-Thackwell, 664 
Guillemard—Tyser, 664 
Hodgson—Coats, 99 
Hobart—Evans, 99 
Hunt—Gold, 100 
Harris—Harris, 100 
Harvey— Hughes, 100 
Hudson— Macdonald, 100 
Hussey— Grove, 207 
Hewson—Hardy, 207 
Horsford—Hoare, 207 
Hodge—Holland, 207 
Mockere:Mac Coy, 208 
Hyndman—Mayers, 208 
Haswall—Narces, 208 
Halfhide—Noakes, 208 
Horsley+ Smith, 209 
Hills—Barton, 322 
Huddleston—Langley, 323 
Hippesley—Melson, 323 
d— Peterson, 323 
Hellond—Robinson, 323 
Hicks—Waldegrave, 324 
Hodgson— Wil inson, 324 
Harrid Barton, 430 
Herlock—Cocker, 430 
Harrison—Curling, 430 
Hase—Hames, 430 
Harding—Read, 431 
Henning—Smith, 431 
Harvey— Tagg, 431 
HealeyBurton, 650 
Hughes+Graham,.550 
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Holden—Osborne, 551 
Henning—Smith, 552 
Hamilton—Sutherland, 552 
Head—Cooper, 663 
Hawkins—England, 663 


Harrison— Ward (widow),665 


Holloway— Packer, 664 
Isaac—Gubbay, 100 
Jelf—Smyd, 100 
Jessom— Wilson, 100 
Jones—Dansey, 99 
Jolly—Auld, 206 
Jackson— Grant, 207 
Ilber y—Jenkins, 207 
Johnstone—M°Kirlie, 208 
Jeanneir—Mooray, 208 
Innes—Gray, 322 
Jackson—Moore, 323 
Jenkins— Wiltshire, 324 
Jackson—Hearsey, 431 
Juliers—Smith, 431 
Illingworth—Taylor, 431 
Jehotte— Parkinson, 551 
Jones— Dutton, 663 
Kinleside—Carter, 99 
Kinsay—Bowling, 206 
Kennedy—Unett, 209 
Knellar—St. John, 431 
Knox—tTrotter, 431 
Kyle—Green, 550 
Killick—Davidson, 663 
nny 664 
ng—Bri, 99 
Tonacgen- Petia, 99 
Leith—Eaton, 99 
Long— Harvey, 100 
Lloyd—Rawlinson, 100 
Leycester—Kutzleben, 208 
Lautour—Sconce, 208 
Larpent—Shaw, 208 
Luseford—Stracey, 209 
Lynch—Taylor, 209 
Tlovd--Tanaen, 209 
Lockwood—Tylecock, 209 
Lord—Young, 209 
Lechmere—Cobb, 322 
Leupolt—Jones, 323 
Loch— Ogilvie, 323 
Lord—Schimmel, 431 
Laurie—Unwin, 431 
Legh— Williams, 432 
Leshbridge—Cadell, 550 
Lushington— Camac, 550 
Lossy, de—Oakes, 551 
Laviano—Ralle, 551 
Lowe—Smith, 552 
Locke—Wayne, 552 
Long—Wigram, 552 
Lush--W oollacott, 553 
Lawe—Molle, 664 
Littlewood—Bate, 663 
Mawley—Absolon, 99 
Martin—<Aiekin, 99 
Mahon—Crofton, 92 
Macmishal—Gatehouse, 100 
Mortyn—Graham, 100 
Merewether—Hadow, 100 
M‘Lean—Harrison, 100 


Macqueen—Dialtry, 206 
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Mathison —Gallway, 207 
Meulen— Harrison, 207 
Moore—Holden, 207 
M‘Evoy—Hope, 207 
Marriott—Leslie, 208 
Macfenan—Pridham, 208 
Metcalf—Robinson, 208 
Middleton—Sterling, 209 
Milner— Martin, 323 
M‘Carthin— Smith, 323 
M‘Kay—Stevenson, 323 
M‘Taggard—Taylor, 324 
Mackintosh— Vernon, 324 
Matthias— Beatty, 430 
Marshall—Bright, 430 
Makeson—Godfire , 430 
Melhado— Melhado, 431 
Manifold—Synnot, 431 
Miles— Hyde, 550 
pare Oe 551 , 
Marlin erbury, 55 
Morosciiiak Bal 
Mitchell—Roach, 551 
Mair—Rumley, 552 
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Newberry —Fullerton, 99 
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Nicholson—MacDonnel, 431 


Nicholl—Simons, 431 
Nottidge—Smoothey, 431 
Nichols—Waller, 432 
Norton—Ogilvie, 551 
Newman—Koss, 552 
Norton—Saalfelte, 552 
Osborne— Walter, 209 
Oxholm— Kelly, 431 
Pryce—Beatson, 99 
Preedy—Cotes, 99 
Price—Franklin, 99 
Page—Rooke, 100 
Plunket—Evelyn, 207 
Pattinson—Jackson, 207 
Powys— Morphett, 208 
Price—Robinson, 208 
Pirkins—Slader, 208 
Paterson—Tottie, 209 


—Van Sandau, 664 


Pearson—Williamson, 209 
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Phillott—Hooper, 323 
Pink—Martyr, 323 
Parker—Smith, 323 
Protheroe—Smith, 323 
Pennington— White, 432 
Pike—Fisher, 550 
Petch— Johnston, 550 
Pearse—Legge, 551 
Payne—Passmore, 551 
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Court and Lady’s Magazine, Monthly Critic and Museum. 
Offices 11, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn.—January, 1839, 


TuE above United Magazines will be embellished with the following very inte- 
_ resting and splendidly executed Historical Portraits, with Memoirs, No. 70* and 
| upwards of this much celebrated series of Coloured full length authentic Ancient 
Portraits, viz :— 


EURIANTE DE NEVERS, DUCHESS OF BURGUNDY, SECOND WIFE OF PHILLIP THE 
GOOD, by whom was instituted the Order of the Golden Fleece. (January, 1839. ) 


MARIA LESZCZYNSKA, PRINCESS OF POLAND, AND QUEEN TO LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH. 
(February, 1859.) 


MARIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN TO HENRI QUATRE. (March, 1839.) 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN TO LOUIS THE THIRTEENTH. (April, 1839.) 
"1 ISABELLA OF SCOTLAND, and Four Plates of Fashion. (May, 1889.) 
BEAUTIFUL COURT BLANCHISSEUSE, REIGN OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. (June, 1859.) 


HENRIETTA MARIA, DAUGHTER OF HENRI QUATRE, AND 
QUEEN TO CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. (July, 1839.) 


HENRIETTA ANNE, YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF CHARLES THE FIRST OF ENGLAND. 
| (August, 1889.) 
ELIZABETH OF BOURBON, QUEEN TO PHILLIP THE FOURTH OF SPAIN. (September, 1839.) 
JEANNE D’ALBRET, MOTHER OF HENRI QUATRE. (October, 1839.) 
PHILIPPA, QUEEN TO EDWARD THE THIRD. (November, 1839.) 


THE FAIR MAID OF KENT. WIFE TO EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE, AND 
MOTHER OF RICHARD THE SECOND. (Wecember, 1839.) 


LADY JANE GREY. (January, 1840.) 
ANNE OF CLEVES. (february, 1840.) 


1831. June. Agnes Sorel .........+45 1; Mat. Marian de Lorme .......... 25|Feb. Michelle de Vitry ............ 48 
Oct. Margaret de Valois, Sister of April. Duchesse de Longueville ++ 26|Mar. Lady of Doué ..........ee0008 49 
Francis the First........++ «+ @|May. Duchesse de la Valliére . - 27) April. The Princess of Bourbon...... 50 
1833. April. Attendant of Isabeau .... 3) June. Queen Marie Therése + 28) May. Isabella of Scotland .. . 51 
May. Queen Isabeau of Bavaria .... 4 July. Madame de Montespan + 29) June. Ninon de ’Enclos 52 
June. Queen Marie d’Anjou ....... + 6 Aug. Duchesse de Fontanges 30} July. Mary Tudor ............ 53 
July. Queen Anne of Brittany ...... 6) Sept. Madame de Maintenon........ 31/Aug. Jacqueline de la Gran «+ bt 
/ Sept. Queen Anna Boleyn ..... seees 7 Oct. Duchess du Maine .......... «+ 32) Sept. Margueritte,Princessof Bourbon 55 
| Oct. Queen Claude .... 26.2006 s++e+ 8 Nov. Duchesse de Bourgoine ...... 33) Oct. Princess of Bourbon .......... 56 
Nov. Queen Eleanor of Austria ..... 9 Dec. The Fair Gabrielle....... +++ 34) Nov. Jeanne de Sancerre .......... 57 
| Dee. _Paulethe Beautiful (after Titian) 10, 1836. Jan. Empress Catherine If 35| Dec. Sophie Arnauld ...........0.. 58 
' 1834. Jan. Laura (whilst youug) ..... +» 11| Feb. Marie Touchet...... 30 | 1838. Jan. Her Majesty Queen Anne.. 59 
- Feb. La Camargo...s..ccsceee «+» 12 Mar. Madame de Sevigné - 37| Feb. Louise de Savoie .... 
Mar. Laura (in full beauty) ........ 13) April. Her beautiful Daughter - 38) Mar. Leonora Galligai........ 61 
MEIC RACIOISS ...cccccccccveesactene 14 May. Comtesse de Chateauneuf...... 39) April. King William the Third 62 
‘ May. Mary, Queen of Scots ........ 15 June. Marquise de Verneuil ........ 40) May. Queen Mary ............ 63 
June. Queen Jane Seymour.........+ 16 July. Queen Catherine de Medicis .. 41|June, Costumes of Antient British 
/  Jaly. Comtesse de Chateaubriand.... 17| Aug. Queen Marie Antoinette 42 Females ...... seeecceeeeceee Ct 
Aug. Duchesse d’Estampes .« - 18 Sept. Princess Plantagenet July. Ditto... Ditto.....ccesecceves 65 
_- Sept. Queen Elizabeth of Spain. + 19 Oct. Margueritte de Lorraine Aug. Marshal Soult .....0.sceceeees OB 
) ct. , Diane de Poictiers....... + 20| Nov. Clara d’Hautefort .... Sept. Lonise Adelaide, Prineess of 
Nov. Queen Lonise de Lorraine .... 21 | Dec. Charlotte de Montmorenci, Orleans... sc. ccseccens + OT 
| Dec. LaBelle Feronniére .......... 22) Princess de Condé .......... 46| Oct. Louise ae la Fayette .. + 68 
j 1835. Jan. Queen Margaret de Valois.. 23 | 1837. Jan. Elizabeth, Queen of Nov. Danuphiness of Auvergne . ov 
i Feb. Margaret de France .......... 24! England ......ccces seeeeeeee 47/ Dec. Lady of Honour to ditto ...... 70 
The price of each Number (excepting for June, July, August, and December, 1838) is 2s. 6d. 
In addition to the above those of ALL THE BRITISH QUEENS rrom THE CONQUEST, (of whom 
authentic pictorial representations are extant) are in progress. 
M ah 
5 
THE PORTRAITS (size seven inches) CAN BE HAD AT THE OFFICE, No. 11, CAREY-STREET, LINCOLN’S- 
, INN; OF OLIVER AND BOYD, AND W. F. WATSON, (52, PRINCES STREET,) EDINBURGH; DUNCAN 
a CAMPBELL, BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW; SEGUIN, 12, REGENT STREET; AND BY ORDER OF BOOK- 
; SELLERS AND PRINTSELLERS, THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND, PRICE 15. 3d. EACH,— 
q 
by THE WHOLE MAY BE SEEN BY APPLICATION TO ANY BOOK OR PRINTSELLER, OR AT THE OFFICE, IN 
: A SEPARATE PORTFOLIO. Price of the set of 76, £3 16s. 


* Each number contains not fewer than Two Plates of Fashions, in addition to the Portrait, executed 
in Paris. 2 
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Il se prépare tant de jolies choses A Paris Bi 


ma chére amie, que je ne sais en vérité par 


quoi commencer mon bulletin de cette se- 


maine. Paques arrive bien vite cette année, 


_ aussi sommes-nous pressées de jouir des res- 
sourees de l’hiver, On dit que le carnaval sera, 


fou. Les Théatres déja sont envahis parla 
société la plus fashionable. M"* Rachel, Ruy- 
Blas, Feydeau , l'Odéon, devenn italien , par- 
tout une foule élégante. : aussi dois-je me mul- 
tiplier pour faire face 4 toutes ces réunions , 


et c'est pour yous, Anna, que je me sacrifie | coe 


de Ja sorte ; m’en saurez-yous gré , coquette 
provinciale P je Vespare ; et pour vous plaire P 
je yais vous dire hien des. choses, D *abord je 
reviens sur les toilettes de ville, qui sont vrai- 
ment rich dignes d’éloges. Presque tous 
les vétemients @hiver se résument en velours a 


4 FUOLM - : Ni 


et.en velours noir ; ainsi depuis quelques s wes 
maines , je yois toutes les élégantes enfouies 


dans le velours, je puis ena, la téte aux 


pieds : chapeau camard en velours noir, ani : 
de rubans de satin, broché. de ee 
orné, de fleurs en, velo et en satin, Ainsi_ 
jai vu dans les Be axence. un chapeau 
éyasé formant auréole, dont le bord. a , 
masse, ratenelt up donk -voile en dentelle-bl 


a wdc ding ie cerises a 

ur noir, moucheté > Cerise ; SOUS Japasse, 
une guirlande en} n et en fleurs cerises e 
noires, 


A tous ces cama. il esti remarquer que 
les fleurs mises enusage sont vivement nuancées 
et_ yous comprenez, que cela est indispensable, . 
pour donner de Péclat au mat du Yelours. 

. 380 
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Ces coiffures sieyent a.ravir. Toutes nos 
Parisiennes deviennent jolies 4 croquer, En 
négligé , ce sont aussi des modes fort coquet- 
tes : un chapeau en cachemire poussiére , ou 
en pou de soie écrue ou bien en feutre , et 
garni de plumes grises nuées de noir ou de 
cerise , et quelquefois de l'un et de l'autre. Je” 
vous parle des chapeaux de feutre, mais je 


vous répete qu'il est maintenant fort curieux 5, 


et selon moi, femme, fort déplaisant davoir 
a faire 4 un chapelier pour choisir une coif- 
fure. Concevez-vous, Anna, que des hommes 


. qui, depuis des années, coiffent nos cavaliers 


d’un prosaique chapeau de castor ow de soie 
imperméable , dont ils n’ont jamais su varier 
positivement la forme , se hasardent a nous 
disposer des chapeaux? Malgré ma colére 


contre eux, je suis forcée de conyenir que 


quelques-uns réussissent , mais cependant je 
ne puis me décider a réclamer leurs servi 
Jaurais cru que les follettes auraient été éphé. 
meres , et qu’elles auraient disparu de Vhori- 
zon de la mode; mais elles se maintiennent 
avec faveur ; honneur donc aux follettes, et 
portons-en por nos coiffures de promenade r 
demplettes , de ains. Faites poser les votres 
en a Fanchon , en demi-guirlande @ cheval sur 
la passe de votre chapeau, au pied de la forme, 
et vous serez & la mode.“ 

“Dela passementerie et de la chenille , voila 
cé que toute femme tant Soit peu élégante de- 


mande a chaque Marchand ; de la passemen- 
ie sur les chapeaux , de la chenille dessous. 
bns du velours uni au velours tigré, et’ 


prt ‘ensenible , ma -chere, que ce dernier 
est aed fashionable’ ‘je ne Taime pas employé 
en “chapeau, mais ‘pour coiffures de soirées’, 
pour ‘garnitures ‘de manteau , de burnouss ow 


de paletot il n’y a rien de plus pore 


*Sur'un chapeau ‘néghigé | on ‘emiploie 1a pas- | 
sementerie et le ruban concurremment; pres- 


que tous ‘es Chapeaux ont lebavolet tend, re- 


Pid 


jon les remarque , mais sans les imiter. 


2 GAL va 


rure. Sur le velours "noir, le chinchilla tigré 
produit un effet charmant. Les mantelets-chales 


descendent fort bas par derriére ; ils couyrent 


entitrement la taille , et retombent wise 


derriére, jusques au bord ahd 6 Paes 
“de la li- 


‘hanches ; ils sont évidés pour |: 


berté aux bras, et, par devant, les pans sont 
en étole comme aux mantelets ordinaires , 
ronds , carrés ou en pointe. Tous ces mante- 
lets-chales ont un second col qui descend au 
tiers du premier. Le velours noir est seul 
convenable pour ce vélement. Je vois bien 
quelques femmes qui ont adopté du velours 


de couleur, mais c’est une fantaisie baa a 


yous engage pas a suivre. 
J'ai vu cette semaine un trés grand seaman 


de chiles en cachemire noir unis avec une- > 


frange autour : quelques femmes sortent avec 
de petits chiles en cachemire de couleur + 

vert clair, groseille ow blet-turquoise; ils ont 
uf Chef 'sating 6t ‘ui efité’ blanc tres fourm: 


‘Des robes en racheline groseile & 
rayures blanches : c'est une ‘espece | 
Bohéme ' dont les plis sont souples i 

‘Des volants’, ‘ma chere , des’ volants én. 


Li} 


masse, voici la mode !"des manches demi- 
larges , des’ corsages plats en cur , et, pour 
garhir le con, des fichus ala duchesse 
suivent le colle" Obi” “et sont 
valenciennes éagées jusques ’ J 
broches immenses warhead 
‘\ fichus. 
En peter rset te | 


en dentelle. Le vandick he aasr 


nig 39-4 91S wat ri 


levéet soutenu d dessous parun ndud en ruban, | prend le cou et descend jusque sur le bord. 


TAICe 
Je reviens 5 milan au velours qui nous 
drape : pour sortir, il semploie en chales et 
en chales-mantelets ; pour les premiers, il est 
fabriqué de facon & ce que l'on puisse en faire 
un grand chile 6/4. On le borde presque tou- 
jours d'une frange ou d'une bande de four- — 


-p 54 


des Sinies et de la robe, Souvent on le noue} peu , et, grace deux, , un salon peut étre meu- 


avec une ganse et des glands en soie. C'est, aj blé a-Tinstant, a meilleur marché qu’en em- 


t 
d 

i G. Violard que l’on doit cette nouveauté, dont} ployant de la soie ou du danias. Ceite fabri- 
h ’ le succes me parait assuré, _ | cation , digne des mille et une nuits et de ses 
pet recipe chargez. de vos achats, mon | {eriques palais , est rue de Charonne , n° 96. 
amie, je vous enverrai mille et un bonnets, | la Villa des Ouvriers. L’exposition est pu- 
turbans en tulle Rachel, en Arachnée, etc.,; | blique tous les mardis. 9 9) oy 
" ils font fureur aux Italiens et a rOpéra , qu’on. Au revoir, HENRIETTE DE BY**. |’ 
; les porte unis ou avec.quelquesroses,ou,pa-| © «SO eee: 

: rés d’une plume ou d'un oiseau de paradis. 

7 A ces coiffures , je joindrai un petit bord 
i en velours avec un oiseau et des grains d’or : 
: une coiffure duchesse en yelours écarlate et 
: 

; 

: 

: 

: 

: 
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DES GRAVURES QUI “Accoubscner ce = 
beshesoe 4 
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en dentelle d'or, que j'aurai soin de choisir 
rue Vivienne , n° 16. 
Puis une foule de petits sacs , escarcelles , | 
aumoniéres , etc. , én velours , en satin ét en f 
or. On les porte a grand laxe , ét ils sont in- 
dispensables. Puis il vous faudra des brode- 
quins en velours. : 
Quant -aux robes de bal que’ vous me ie 
‘ mandez sur-le champ , il me sera d’antant plus 
7 facile de vous satisfaire, qu’on en trouve de 
; délicieuses, toutes confectionnées et dans le 
" meilleur godt, chez’M@™* Duwavran , rue Ri- 
) 
| 


Ne 1, Costume de Sinead ¢ aie 
paletot. ; 


Ne 2, Comeane de bal. 


pO OW Jao7 oline i 61 


‘avaganea, oO" 
chelieu , n° 74. Cette maison, bien connue 
aujourd'hui du monde élégant , est en tout 
i digne de la haute réputation dont'elle jouit. 
) Je yous annoncerai aussi, ma chére Anna, | 


ee un tissu que yous étes. Join de supposer. 
By Ce tissu est en verre , du verre , du cristal 
: 

| 


- COMTESSE DE NEVERS. 
leet at, DUE Si S548) 
mt | — 1d3 
[histoire est & peu prés muette don Eu:) 
riante de Newsdliiliaa: seulement qu'elle’ 
naquit en 1/408, et l'histoire fixe la date deisa: 
mort a peu pres a Pannée 1468, Mais de 
grands intéréts occupaient les esprits a « 
époque ot Charles Vit disputait pied a pied son’ 
royaume aux ‘Anglais , pour que’nos vieux 
chroniquenrs , détournant leur attention de Ja’ 
scéne politique , -allassent chercher au fond des, 
chateaux lpeintaré dune vie eee 


st 


comme celui de vos flacons , dé’ vos glaces, 
mais si habilement trayaillé qu’il est plus sou- 
ple que la soie , et comme elle, nie se chiffonne 
pas. On broche des rideaux de damas de toutes 
nuances avec des houquets d’or et d'argent, 
cela en verre; des draps d'or et d’argent plus 
beaux mille fois que lor et Vargent, en verre, 

toujours en verre ; Yous pouvez les froisser , 
, les rouler, Jes ployer, rien ne les altére. 

g Y teow une tache, une éponge et de 
- Peau , tout disparait, Ces tissus , le plus mer- |} 
: veilleux produit de cette année , codtent fort 


—_- 


er 


QASPANBaeZOst uae éloges cmt at 
TV exécuté te quatuor de Prato de Méhul. 
de Maria Malibran. C’etait une vraie féte musicale « bs 
Sle soe" mes, ces prétresses du goat'et des heaux-atts , 
th) ont consacrée de lenr présence , de leurs toi- 
Madame Malibran n’est pas morte ; comme) | iio. oF de leur beduté, et Maria Malibran est 


la viergeglorieuse dontelle portait le nom , elle venue eftememe effeullier Sur i” tence! ae 


est ressuscitée. ' 

Elle est ressuscitée dans M''* Pauline Gar- 
cia sa seeur, jeune cantatrice de seize ans , qui 
ale talent et la voix de cette reine du chant. 

C’est le méme timbre de yoix, laméme ame, 
la méme sensibilité de ceur. 

La lyre que Maria Malibran a laissé échap- 
per, avant le temps, de ses belles mains, a été 
ramassée : le chant du cygne sera continué sur 
nos théatres, 

Un grand concert vocal et instrumental a} 
été donné‘hier par M. de Bériot, le célébre 
violoniste , pour les débuts de M"* Pauline 
Garcia. 

La belle salle Ventadour a ouvert ses portes 
a ombre de M™* Malibran, évoquée par un 
puissant orchestre. oi se sont fait entendre 
les premiers virtuoses. 

Il est réellement impossible de déployer plus 
de ressources musicales que M'!* Pauline Gar- 
cia n’en a révélée hier dans la grande scéne} 
manuscrite de Costa, et dans le songe de Tar-| 
tiniy owla cadence du diable , ballade pour le 


it 


- 


violon etlavoix.La nombreuse et brillante as- | 


semblée: qui! s’était donné rendéz-vous hier 
dansjla salle tle fa Renaissance ; a écouté avec 
plaisir le concerto en si, mineut eomposé-et) 
exécuté par M. de Bériot ainsi que son ¢e- 
molo, nouveau caprice sar un théme de Bees 
thoven , et surtout l'air fiual introduit @ Milan 


par M®* Malibran dans-Vopéra UElissir d’a- e f 
r 
be 


dé, M@™* Chambery et Renoub, ehargés de) 


more, de Donizetti. MMs Ad. Berton, Bs: 


Vexécution de cet air , composé par M. de Bé- 
riot, ont été irréprochables ; nous leur deyons 


sour, M* Pauline “Garcia, “quelques uneés — 
de cés couronnes qui ont caint tant de foissa 
noble et divine téte, °° 0) © 


La jote est dans chaque famille; 
| Sur tous oerinaritian brille 3298 
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'‘Awathéine sur moi! je trate” 
Etdans l’opprobreet.dans la peime; 


Des jours flétris par la doule ee 
‘Et quel nouveau sujet me 


Ma tristesse sujourd'b' moat etgautel ids Nal 
De mes yeux coulent de longs pleurs. 19) 
, Anjourd’bui,... yearn wand 
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Rendons-novs aeaile iste pie 
Oi longtemps en vain j'espérai 
a etasa une union chéries.v | 

icite qui m’est ray A Schiess 
La, librement geo bie ay 
Dans un coin de } 
| Humble , je 
Au pied dece piesa at 4 
‘Spins ced ale 
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Je commencerai aujourd'hui, Anna, par-vous “Les cra @abord,: | ‘poor. ‘manteanx, ingle | 
_ donner quelques détails sur.Jes modes mascu- | bleu de Roi, et, Je bleu noir 5 Pour paletots et i 


lines, et, si jintervertis ainsi, 'ordre de mon }, 
bulletin , n’allez pas vous imaginer, que. c'est, 


bronze. Le. déeret de proscription, prononeé 
\ _an humble aveu.de cette supériorité gramma- 


contre Valpaga , dont Je régne. fut de si courte 


; _ticale que ces messieurs se sont, modestement, donee f est, presque r Tapporte ; on revoit, de- 
arrogée., ou une galanterie, que je, veux leur } puis quelque, temps , cette étoffe facomnée en 
faire : c'est tout simplement, pour éire plus vite pardessus ou en paletot, a la sortie de la r 


débarrassée de ce qui.lesconcerne..... . ; 


Yentadour, des Italiens et du grand Opéra. néra.. Opéra.— 
Ceci hien.,entendu , je, vous, introduis dans és 


Pour, habits, et redingotes, les nuances foncées, 
les splendides salons d’Humann., rue, Neuye- | vert russe, noir , bronze; pour habits.de, soi- 
des-Petits-Champs , n° 83; c'est. la que nous | rées, le puce ete bleu violet, sont les deux 
trouyerons tous les. renseignements jue ngus seules nuances quit: ‘ontsemblé de bon got ; ; 
-pourrons désirer ; ¢’est, la quela Mode. mascu- | pour. pantalons a fes)trie ON8 -satins de Jaine et 
line, déesse aussi changeante,, aussi capriniense diagonales ; les nuances grisessonttoutes bien 
pour le moins qed Ja nétre.,..a,établi son.tem: portées,,., depuis le gris pur jusqu’au noir; la 
ple, et.c’e ann bis a choisi .pour.} nuance, fauve est, également en fayeur.. Pour 
“ geand-pretr e. ; taxol | oad ‘he bernie aati mille formes, re- 
' j29' at anor seine +s ciaiala ue webride 


7a lis ine yvtq 
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été d'argent , parsemé de fleurs ou de bran- 
ches, encadré de guirlandes de broderies, 
etc., etc. 

Le Crispin est la formelaplus généralement 
adoptée pour manteaux habillés ; le collet est 
en zibeline ou on yelours borduré d'une ganse 
de soie. 

Le paletot, qui commence a s’écarter de 
Vapparence informe qu’on lui reprochait, se 
boutonne droit , a des poches en biais sur la 
jupe, des parements ronds et fendus, un collet 
doublé de peluche, de soie matelassée, piqué 
a petits carreaux, ou de velours. 

La forme des redingotes n’a pas varié d’une 
maniére bien sensible : toujours un seul rang 
de boutons, poches ouvertes diagonalement, 

La forme des habits est trés dégagée, . an- 
glaises étroites, collet plat et bas. 

La forme a chile tres ouvert est de rigueur 
pour les gilets de soirées. 

Vous m’avez demandé, il y a quelque temps, 
Anna , de vous indiquer le meilleur établisse- 
ment de Paris pour chemises , et pour tout ce 
qui a rapport & cette partie si importante de la 
toilette. Je ne me suis pas hitée de vous ré- 
pondre , craignant de vous donner des rensei- 
guements inexacts par trop de précipitation. 
Mais aujourd’hui, je suis heureuse de pouvoir 
yous indiquer la maison de.M. Charvet, rue 
Richelieu, n° 403, comme la mieux fournie en 
ce genre si important, aujourd'hui que les 
ehemises sont l'objet d'une si excessive re- 
cherche. Il était impossible , dans cette partie, 
daller plas loin et de faire mieux que M. Char- 
vet. Tout ce qui sort de ses magasins est frap- 
pé au coin de l’élégance et de larichesse , et 
la préférence méritée que lui accorde la classe 
fashionable est un juste hommage rendu au 
talent et au bon godt. 

La fin prématurée de la jeune duchesse de 

“Wurtemberg est venue tout 4 coup jeter le 
deuil dans une foule de maisons od Ion se 
préparait avec ardeur au plaisir. A cette occa- 


sion, Anna, je vous rappellerai Pétablissement 
de M™* Delamarre, au Palais-Royal, galerie de 
Valois, 417, oi on peut trouver tout ce qu'il 
y ade plus élégant, de meilleur godt, enfait de 
bijoux de deuil.: 

Je serais vraiment coupable si je passais 
sous silence de ravissantes toilettes de deuil — 
créées par M''* Augustine, rue Louis-le-Grand, 
27, avec ce goft exquis et cette intelligence 
remarquable qui ont rendu son nom populaire 
dans 1a classe la plus distinguée de la fashion 
parisienne. 

Cependant le plaisir, qui est assez indifférent 
de sa nature, ne s’est pas laissé bannir de tout 
Paris. On s’amuse encore dans beaucoup d’en- 
droits, et depuis huit jours, je n’ai pas euad me 
plaindre de la disette des soirées et des bals 
pour butiner quelques renseignements tout @ 
yotre usage, Anna. : 

Partout ov l'on sacrifie avec intelligence au 
bon goit, a l’élégance, ala richesse , j‘ai re- 
trouvé les petits bords, toques, turbans, cha- 
peaux de Maxence, rue Vivienne, 16, les fleurs 
de Chagot, les blondes, dentelles, ete. de 
M"* Hurissel-Person , rue Montmartre, 440 , 
dont le nom, depuis longtemps cher au public, 
Landewbaierivd wpecniiaserc 
dans cette partie. © 

Pour les robes, rien de heh dans les étof- 
fes, rien de bien varié dans la forme. Vous 
pouvez vous en rapporter sur ces deux points 
amon dernier bulletin. =~ 

Le second bal de la salle Veaitier lee 
toutes les promesses du premier, et nous de- 
vons féliciter M. Anténor Joly de son habileté 
plus encore que de son bonheur. Il étaitim-— 
possible de faire mieux et d’avoir un plus bean 
succes. La vogue de ces fétes ne peut manquer 
détre populaire , parce que tous les goilts s'y 
trouvent habilement ménagés. Dans la salle , 


joie franche , fou rire et délirant orchestre ; 


dans le foyer, causeries mordantes, quiproquos 


charmants, tous les plaisirs de esprit; dans 


Lh 
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certaines loges, le champagne , les voluptés de 
la table, Naples et Paris. Tout cela est enga- 
geant, et la foule, ense portanta Ventadour , 
prouve qu'elle sait choisir, De nombreuses 
parties sont organisées pour les bals qui vont 
se succéder, et les loges d’avant-sctne sont 
louées par d’éminents fashionables, qui veu- 
lent avoir a la fois le coup-d’eeii dubal et les 
plaisirs de la table, sans perdre une note des 
harmonieuses contredanses de Tolbecque. 
Quand il y a tant de plaisirs a Paris , que 
faites-vous donc en province , Anna? 


Votre amie, HENRIETTE DE B***. 


4 l'approche de lennemi, fut abandonnée dans 
‘un village, et retrouvée dans une auge d’écurie. 

Louis XV jeta les yeux sur Marie, et rénvoya 
Vinfante d’Espagne, agée de cing ans’et demi, 
qui lui avait été déja fiancée. La demande en 
forme se fit 4 Strasbourg, et aprés la premitre 
cérémonie du mariage, la nouvelle reine pritla 
route de Fontainebleau , ow son mariage avec 


Louis XV fut célébré le 5 septembre 1725, et . 


suivi de fétes magnifiques. Partout ot passa 
laimable princesse, son air de douceur etson 
affabilité lui gagnérent tous les ceeurs. Quel- 
que sensible qu'elle parfita tous ces hommages, 


~ | ellesavait apprécier a leur juste valeur toutes 


Description 


DES GRAVURES QUI ACCOMPAGNENT CE 
NUMERO. 
pS 


. 


Ne 1, Costume de promenade : Mantelet, 
paletot. 


Ne 2. Costume de bal. 
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Marie Leszizinska , née le 23 juin 1703, 
connut en quelque sorte le malheur dés le 
berceau. Stanislas son pére , que la magnani- 
mité de Charles XII, roi de Suede, avait placé 
sur le trénede Pologne, ne jouit pas longtemps 
de sa nouvellegrandeur. Poursuivisansreliche 
par les armées russes et par son compétiteur 
Frédéric-Auguste, électeur de Saxe, il fat obli- 
gé de parcourir comme un proscrit son propre 
royaume. Sa femme et sa fille partagérent sa 
fuite et ses dangers , et celle qui deyait étre 
l’épouse de Louis XV , égarée par sa nourrice 


les louanges officielles qu’on lui prodiguait 
son entrée dans chaque ville. 

Voici comment elle s’exprimait 4 ce sujet, 
dans une lettre 4 son pere, deux jours aprés 
Yavoir quitté, 

« Il nest rien que ne fassent les bons Fran- 
« cais pour me distraire et m’empécher de 
« m’ennuyer. Je voyage dans le royaume des 
« fées, et je suis vraiment sous leur empire 
« magique. Je subis 4 chaque instant des mé- 
« tamorphoses plus brillantes les unes que les 
« autres : tantét je suis plus belle que les 
« Graces, tant6t je suis de la famille des neuf 
« sceurs; ici, j'ai les vertus des anges; la, ma 
« vue faitles bienheureux, Hier j’étais la mer- 
« yeille du monde , aujourd’hui je suis l’astre 
« aux bénignes influences. Chacun fait de son 
« mieux pour me diviniser , et demain je serai 
« placée au-dessus des immortels, » k 

Cette aimable princesse mourut le 24 juin 
4768, agée de soixante-cing ans. Elle en avait 
passé quarante-trois sur le tréne. 


Les bons Parents. 


Se — ad 


Il est mort récemment dans une ville du 


sere 


oe 6. , , 
mordun riche eélibataire d@ansnaturel fort! bi-|!) ir-saae homme: a marier. 
_ovarre ) chévissant péu-ses:collatéraux ,:(€t qui ,-): HT AOL RE PES 
ovdansyles)derniéres années de sa vie, Oe iuobatta 7 CiratOg Sane ote ee haa 
idatphesbonrp proptidteiconsdéediiosen lv} “Un journal de ‘Melun piiblie ‘sérieusement 
sunecassez grandequantité de:pierres précieu-'|'Pannonce suivante: 


1ses.y Les! collatéraux qui-épiaiént seigneuse-'|' 

{menblés démarches deleun respectable parent 
one blamaient quia moitié'sa manie , cary aude- 
9meuranty Whéritage; a défaut de terres et de’ 

smaisons, devait se-composer de diamants dont 
\ails ponvaient aisément s'accomoder. Mais quel 
\onéfutpasteur doulonreax étonnementlorsque, 
vapresilalevéedes seeliés,.on'ne tronva pas la 
-omoindre pierre: préciéuse dans les armoires et 

( les:eéffres du! défunt 1+On supposa ;quiunsvol 
avait été commis;iimais ih fat-bientét démontré 

\jusqu’a Pévidence que ce;soupgon était dénué 
defondement.'Trompés dans)leurs espérances 

les collatéraux se perdaient em conjectures, 

sborsqued’an @euxinsinua qwilise-pouvait bien 
ohqueledéfuntpouries:frustrerideson héritage, 
egettavaléses! diamants son beurederniére. 
viGette opiniendngénieuse s’accrédita, eton dé- 

)cidaquwit falait/arracher a:la, terre une;riche 

ollépeuille; mbis ih est:malheureusement assez 
odlifficileWexbumerzles morts. Que ofirent Jes 
\uoollatéraax?ls\imaginerentide faire, courir. le 
 obruit @un-empoisonnement. La justice fut sai- 

: sie de da, plainte; le parquet verbalisa; Le mort 
yfurdéterré, une,commission de médecins pro- 
eéda a autopsie , et les, parents ,assisterent a 

inet opérations cherchant les diamants sous le: 
scalpel ,« pendant; que)les experts cherchaient 
shles\traces du poison. On ne trouvasrien ; les age 
‘/opoursuites cessérent ; le parquet rendit une or-|P0B» Sont invitées & rejoindre au pins vite en 
donnance denomlieu, »et tes» collatéraux, fa! se précautionnant de ‘ruban’ bleu ,/ear‘onas- 
rent réduits & penser que le défunt avait dé sure qu'elles/n’en ‘trouveraient plus dans’ es 
pensé ses diamants en bonnes fortunes. * "magasins» ina Gaule 
Senonaisesiw? of) Sen nbDAys 
oot nod Wren ini eae ite yun 5d Wy ‘ 


‘«'Le’baron’ de B** , possédant u un revenu 
de cent trente mille francs, voyageant pour 
plaisir, et Wésiraht se marier & ‘Sens | prie 
les demoisélles de cette ville qui seraient ja 
louses de se marier , et que les avantages d 
union brillante et! dine ‘Delle” fortutie p pour- 
raient sédiffre , de se conformer & a note ci- 
dessous': |” ana . te S10 

« Comme ce jeune baron est décidé a fixer 
son choix 4 Sens, et que peu lui importe de 
quelle condition, soit.sa femme , il ne cherche 
ni Ja fortune ni la beauté , mais seulement la 
beauté de Lame, En conséquence., les-demoi- 
selles qui désireraient..cette union , voudront 
bien , dimanche prochain , porter a leurs bon- 
nets des rubans bleus.-M. le baron faisantsa 
ronde en ville, ferason choix et le proclamera 
lundi, ‘Cette mestire | est de*rigueur , ar ce 
jeune homme ne veut point s'exposer & rece- 
voir unrefus. Du reste, les ‘demoiselles peu- 
vent étre tranquilles a ’égard de la beauté et 
de la noblesse du jeune homme : ‘il possede 
toutce qui- peut plaire et satisfairele goat du ~ 
beau sexe, a 

Pour M. le baron , : 
Le comte de RurFiN, son intendant. 

_ P..S.| Les demoiselles le ‘Sens , en'ee mo- 
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MODES. 


A la ‘Renaissance , a I’'Académie royale de 
musique, ‘ partout , le carnaval a fini comme il 
avait commencé, par des fétes splendides , qui 
ne sont déja plus, hélas ! qu’un brillant souve- 
nir. C’est justice de dire que dans cette lutte 
délirante de galops et de walses, que Jullien , 
Tolbecque et Musard inspiraient de leurvyerve 
fougueuse , la salle Ventadour a obtenu la pal- 
me, A M. Anténor Joly les honneurs du carna- 
val de'4839. Il était réellement impossible de 
mieux agir dans les intéréts de son administra- 
tion et dans ceux des plaisirsdu public, et nous 
devons d’autant moins hésiter 4 le reconnaitre, 
que la salle de: la. Renaissance parait étre la 
favorite la plus chére de la Mode. Dans aucun 
théatre on ne voit unconcours aussi nombreux; 
aussi brillant de toilettes élégantes et de. bon 
goit, { 


Ih est quelques fétes particulitres qui méri- 


tent d’étre:citées & cOté de ces grandes fétes ‘ 


publiques: Nous citerons entr’autres le magni- 
fique bal donné par M. le comte’ de Vianna le 
5 février. Plus de buit cents personnes se 
pressaient dans les splendides salons du noble * 
Portugais, et Pensemble de cette féte. offrait < 
vraiment un coup-d'’cil admirable. Du reste: 
le bon gofitdu comte de Vianna est assez géné- 
ralement connu pour que je n’aie pas besoin 
dinsister sur ce sujet. 

C'est dans ses salons , au milieu des magni- 
ficences de cette féte remarquable, et dont on 
conservera le souvenir, que j'ai recueilli le 
bulletin que je vous adresse aujourd’bui. 1 
serait trop long de citer tout ce qui mérite de 
létre; ily aurait injustice a faire un choix , 
car toutes: les toilettes avaient un cachet de 

itis 32 ; 
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bon goat, de délicatesse exquise, Le meilleur tadour, je vous citerai une robe en velours 


parti est de prendre au hasard. d'Afrique , gris de perle glacé cerise; corsage 
Les salons Maxence avaient contribué pour drapé, manches longues; quelques.autres en 
une forte part aux riches coiffures qui frap- lévantine-satin, fond glacé noir et giroflée 
paient mes yeux de tous c6tés, Jai-reconnu un mille pois brillants ; —en velours épinglé vio- 
délicieux turban en velours.vert.a. broderies, let, corsage demi-montant en ceur, manches 
n|longues, avec de la dentelle noire mélée a des 
velours assorti avec guirlande en diamants ; neuds d’étoffe pareille a la robe; — en satin 
des branches de marabouts’ mélées A’épis de | gtacé anrore et-bleu, corsage et manches en- 
diamants, des camélias cerise , couleur un peu tourés de guipure; —en pékinet noir; —en 
tendre, emtourés de demedes Dlanche’ ; des {inékin frileuse ford gris! rales jlirisées; — en 
écharpes africaines gracieusement roulées en | satin glacé bleu et rose, garnie de deux yolants 
turban, entourées d'une riche angleterre ,, et d'angleterre. Presqne toutes ces étofles. qui 
bordées d'une rangée de diamants; des coiffu-| sortaient des magasins Gagelin, avaient passé 
res en velours noir, a bouts retombant de cha- | par les mains habiles de M'* Augustine, rue 
que cOlé; d'autres en dentelle noire, coquette- Louiste-Grand, 27. 
ment entremélées de fleurs ; des guirlandes} Au bal ducomte de Vianna, j'ai remarqué 
andalouses composées de boutons de rose} aussi une charmante robe en crépe paille avec 
dans un feuillage de velours. Je vous citerai | une double guirlande de roses , délicieuse ins- 
encore une guirlande de feuilles de rose avec piration de M"* Augustine. 
boutons dorés, parure aussi remarquable que Puis des robes en satin broché de cerise sur 
gracieuse. at wd blanc, corsage a pointe ; des yolants 
La yogue est décidément acquise aux salons | d’Angleterre, relevés en draperies de chaque 
Maxence,, et il était impossible de faire plus coté du jupon, d'une fagon toute pittoresque , 
efforts, et desvefforts plas -heureux pour la | avec des cordelidres de soie;des robes encré- 
anériter. Quoi de ‘plus gracieux quesses cha-|pe a double yolant surmontés de ruches en 
peanxen gros :d’Afrique:paille., forme demi; | wile ou de Louillons de satin, toutes eréations 
évasée, avec bouquet dle jolies roses de fantai- | de M"* Lallemand, rue de lEchiquier , 34... 
ies mélangées , camélias , bruyeres sauvages, Puis-encore de ravissantes robesen satin 
etc.?:Et tous ces bonnets d’ane forme si gra- | noir , orées dane écharpe attachée par de- 
cieusement délicate, et cesturbans sans fond | vant avec des bonquets,|parure due au talent 
avec oreillesde catiicheen dentelle, coiffure | distingué de M™* Larcher, rue Vivienne, 8. 
quisexécute’en velours, en aulieyenblonde,| Jiai vuavec plaisir un grand nombre de toi- 
en dentelte , avec grappes d'or et fleurs, ou levies toutes blanches, s¢ distingaant seulement 
seulement avec des roses. ‘On-ne tarirait pas} par leurs dentelles @argent-ou de soie. Satin 
si on voulait/passer en-revae toutes les mer- blanc, crépe blanc , demas blanc, mousseline 
veilles sorties de ces salonschers a la véritabte | brodée , :parures simples et toujours gracieu- 
fashion. : 4ses, facon de M"* Pollet ,/dont tes com- 
Pour lesrabes comme pour les coiffures , je | positions se. font tonjours nemarquer parune 
serai obligée de restreindre mes citations un 6légance pleine de goat et une parfaite compo- 
pea'plus que je ne le voudrais, Parmi celles spyder ety sete et 
que j'ai le plas remarquées Ada premigre re- 
présentation de Diane de Chivry, salle Ven- 


Wargent ; quelques coiffures moyen-dge e 


Je youlais vous parler aujourd'hui des tin- 
geries de Charvet, dont le mérite est généra- 


359 =e 
lement apprécié anjourd'hni; des meubles de | cat, ase dyr phy goh bibl 
Mambro dant. Is travanx atquitrent chaque | Elle avait aussi plus de’ présomption que de 


capacité, plus @enterement qué de tere." i 

La cérémonie | dle gon mariage se fit le 5 oc" 
tobre 1¢ 4600, dans lay de église d de Florence, 
oii elle épousa M. de Bellegarde, grand écuyer 
de Henri 1V, aunom du_roi, Ce fat le cardinal 
Aldobrandini,, égat du pape, quir recut les pa- 
“Troles de présent. Marie fit ses adieux le 13 
octobre, et s*embarqua le 17 & Livourne avec 
aco itr “RANA Ma 


| Rien de plus magnifique que la galére de la 
reine : elle avait soixante-dix pas de longueur 


jour plus d'importance, et ‘vous rappeler les 
corsets:de Pousse , dont. Ja. supériorité n'est | © 
plus contestable; mais ces trois articles exigent 
des détails qui me forcent de les renvoyer au 
bulletin prochain, 

~ Votre amie , Hennierre DE Bi 


Deseription | 
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woméno, avec wingt-sept. names de chagque¢6té ; ‘tous 
les .dehors en étaient dorés, Jes bords de la 
poupe marquetés de. cannes dude , de grena- 


ws » | dines, d’ébéne, de nacre, d'ivoire et de lapis : 

elle était garnie de vingt grands cercles de fer 
s’entrecroisant , entichis: dé topazes , * d’eme- 
| randés, ‘et Wautres'pierreries, avec un grand 
honibre de perles'pour tes distinguer: ‘Le de- 
| dans! répondait audehors. Vis-a-vis du-siege 
de, la reine paraissaient Jes armes.de France ; 
_ | des.diamants formaient les fleurs de lis; &.coté 

étaient les armes de Médicis, formées par cing 
gros rubis, avec un saphir, une grosse perle 
au-essus, une grande Smeraude-entre denx, 
et deux ¢reix au-dessous, l'une de rubis,) l'au- 
tre de diamants, (Les armes de, Médieis sont 
Wor a cing tourteaux de gueules, 224, au 
tourteau‘d’azur mis en chef.) Les rideaux des 
fenétres, vitrées de glaces decristal, , étaient de 
drap d'or a franges , og etm apis 


Ne 5, Costume de ville. 
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Marie de Médicis, niece de Ferdinand, 
grand-duc de Florence, et fille de Francois de 
Médicis, dernier duc, etde Jeanne d’Autriche, 
fille de l'empereur Ferdinand, était 4gée, de 
vingt-quatre ans lorsque Je roi pensa 4 la de- 
mander pour épouse. On parlait avec éloge 
desa beauté : son front étaitélevé, ses-cheveux: 
da plus beau bran , son teintd'une blancheur | e pareilte étoffe, ” 
admirable, ses yeux vifs, son regard mabey le ‘La réine’attendit te roi hait jours'a Lyon. 
tour du visage bien formé. Gabrielle d'Estrées Henri/n’y erriva que Je 9 décembre sur'tes 
regardant un jour le portrait de l’infante Isa- | treis-henres . apres midi; le mariage » se con- 
belle et celui de Marie, ne put s’empécher de. somma le méme jour 9 décembre 1600 :_ ce ne 
dire « qu’elle ne craignait pas l'Espagnole , | fut que le dimanche 47 quelacérémonie de la 
mais qu'elle aurait peur dela Florentine. » | bénédiction s’en fit dans l’église Saint-Jean a 
Elle avait le cur bon, généreux,.l’esprit déli-j Lyon. “ami 
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Lareine Marie de Médicis, pendant les der- 
niers neuf a, dix mois desayie, fut réduite a 
une extréme indigence. Dans l’hiver de l'année 
1642, elle manqua de bois pour son apparte- 
ment, et on fut obligé de braler les tables, les 
armoires et les autres meubles qui pouvaient 
servir a faire du feu. 

Elle mourut le 3 juillet 1642, 


Miéfiez-vous de Miacaire! 
ae 


On remarquait dimanche dernier au bal Mu- 
sard, une jeune fille qui portait le costume de 
Camargo. On Vavait distinguée surtout parce 
que, quoique seule et sans cavalier, elle se 
mélait 4 toutes les. danses, sans paraitre crain- 
dre les fatigues du lendemain. Quelques heu- 
res apres avoir fait son entrée au bal, elle fut 
poursuivie par un débardeur qui s’attachait a 
ses pas.Pourrait-on ,sans diffamation, dire que 
ses assiduités n’étaient pas repoussées, qu elles 
étaient méme encouragées ? 

Ces scenes, conduites sans mystére, amu- 
saient.les spectateurs, lorsque la position vint 
sé compliquer par l’arrivée d'un Robert-Ma- 
caire complet, qui se mit en mesure de dispu- 
ter au débardeur le bras de la belle Camargo, 


Mais, chose surprenante, ce rival fut recu | - 


sans ombrage; on composa facilement, Pun 
fut le cayalier de droite, l'autre le cavalier de 
gauche. La-belle paraissait charmée de. ses 


succes, elleles mit méme a profit; car plusieurs 


fois on fit des visites au buffet.Beaucoup étaient 


intrigués et voullaient savoir comment cela fi- |’ 


nirait. L’étonnement redouble, on voit la Ca- 
margo quitter le-bal vers les ‘cing heures da 
matin en compagnie de ses deux adorateurs de 
rencontre. Le ‘méme fiacre les” recut ‘tous les 
trois , et!’on se Fendit aux Frbres-Provencant- 
La, un souper complet fut servi. | 


Un observateur expérimenté aurait ome 
sieurs remarques qui l'eussent mis dans I 
barras. D’abord la belle voulut garder son 
masque pour souper,et les deuxsoupirants n’in- 
sisttrent pas potir ‘connaitre les traits de leur 
convive. 


Le repas fini, la Camargo 6tant son masque. 
« Il me restea vous remercier, messieurs, dit- 
elle, et avous dire que vous étes de grands jo- 
bards, car je ne suis pas... 


—Vous en étes un autre, monsieur , répond 
le Robert Macaire, car je sais que vous étes 
M. D..., et pour que la partie soit égale, je 
yous dirai que je suis X..., garde du commerce 
de M. P..,,, votre eréancier , porteur d'un ju- 
gement qui yous condamne par corps 4 payer 
le montant d'une lettrede change.... 


—Mais c'est infame ! on ne peut plus vivrea 
Paris, si la liberté individuelle n'est pas res- 
pectée, méme au milieu de nos plaisirs. 
“Etle jeune homme fut porté dans le facre 


Sy 


qui, cette fois, se dirigea vers la rue de Clichy. 


| Mo Duy athér6 de cet évémement, ne fait que 
répéter ces mots : onesie A ermine 
ss aga et 4 li vith 
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Ma chére Anna, parler toilette et modes de 
printemps au moment ou Ja violette gémit en- 
core sous une épaisse couche de neige, au 
moment od le souffle glacé de l’aquilon arréte 
les bourgeons que le soleil hier encore ré- 
chauffait de ses rayons hienfaisants, c’est 
peut-étre une témérité qui paraiira un peu 
intempestive aux yeux dela beauté, qui se 
tient encore 4 J’abrisous son manteau de ve- 
lours , garni de sa chaude fourrure. 

Mais a nous , privilégiés de la capricieuse 
déesse, il est permis d’entrer dans son sanc- 
tuaire, quand le profane n’ose franchir le 
seuil de la porte du temple. Il est peu de se- 
crets pour nous, et quoique le yoile de gaze 
quicouyre toutes les créations qu'elle a en- 


fantées cette aw soit étendu pour Se ¢a- 
cher, jusqu’ ‘au jour solennel od elles doivent 
parattre, ilnous est permis nous de soulever 
un coin de ce voile et d'admirer les merveilles 
qui doivent étonner bient6t le monde élégant. 
Or, écoutez bien, ma chére Arma, notre 
voix prophétique, vous qui voulez avoir du 
nouveau, n’en fat-il plus au ‘monde; écoutez , 
vous qui voulez étre satisfaite sous le rapport 
du gofit, dela beauté, de Ja délicatesse , écou- 
tez, car nous avons vu, touché mille et un ob- 
jets délicieux qui vous enchanteront. ~ 
Nous avons été admise dans les magasins 
Gagelin +— ce nom vous fait tressaillir de 
joie.. -- Nous avons pu Voir, nous avons pu ju- 
ger tant de belles choses, qui , ‘en passant 47 
33 
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vant nos yeux, ont fini en vérité par nous 
éblouir, tant Ja variété est grande, tant les 
étoffes sont charmanteset de bon gofit. 

S'il fallait vous faire la nomenclature de tout 
ce qui nous a frappée, nous serions bien em- 
barrassée : tant de noms inconnus, tant6t doux 
a prononcer, tantot difficiles, souvent bizarres, 
sont venus résonner a nos oreilles, qu'il fau- 
drait une mémoire d’ange pour vous les ré- 
péter. 

Ici, c’est le mantel Cassiopé ou Phedoa; 

Le tissu d’Abasie , de Phigalia , le Chiné, 
Meroé , Ibis; 

La , le Daghestan , la Syrene , 
V'Eddin, VHypanis , etc., etc. 


le Chiloé , 


Par 1a, ce sont de nouveaux cachemires de 
l'Inde, tout récemment arrivés de Calcutta, de 

Bombay, de la vallée de Kaschmir. 

Par ici , un amas de ces petits riens indis- 
pensables pour compléter la toilette d’ane 
élégante, pointes, fichus, écharpes , etc. 

Enfin, nous ne pouvons plus dignement ter- 
miner qu’en comparant ce séjour du gofit a 
un parterre ov brilleraient avec éclat toutes 
les fleurs qui font Vornement de Ia plus belle 
saison de année. 

Vous sentez, Anna, que tout ceci n’est qu'un 
premier apercu, un coup-d’eil rapide jeté sur 
des choses qui sont des mysteresencore ; c’est 
presque de Vindiscrétion , mais dans quelques 
jours le voile sera entitrement levé , et nous 
pourrons yous en dire davantage. 

Nous ne clorons pas ce bulletin sans vous 
rassurer sur Hexistence du spencer, qui paraft 
etre Vojet de votre sollicitude particulidre. 
Le spencer vivra , grace 3 ala perfection qu’ ‘a 

su lui donner Me Augustine , rue Louis-le- 


Grand, 27. Cette jeune artiste, si digne de la 
haute réputation que son talentasu Ini acqué- 
rir , crée en ce moment de délicieux spencers 
en velours de couleur foncée , auxquels elle a 
ingénieusement appliqué une coupe qui con- 
siste  éviter toules les nervures que l'on fai- 
sait aux anciens corsages. 1\ n’en existe qu'une 
seule aux corsages qui sortent des mains de 
M'* Augustine , ou plutét cela se réduit 4 une 
couture devant, une derritre,et une sous cha- 
que bras. J'ai yu chez elle de charmants spen- 
cers en pou de soie blanc , garnis d'un point 
d@Angleterre autour de la taille. Quelques-uns 


sont avec basquines derriére, d’autres avec des 
collets A revers dans le genre des gilets que 


‘Ton portait sous la premitre réyolution. Ces 


corsages se portent avec des jupes de couleur 


tres claire, excepté ceux en pou de soie blanc 


qui se portent avec des jupes plus foncées. 


Et maintenant, Anna, adieu pour quelques 
jours. 


HENRIETTE DE BY*. 
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Votre amie , 
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AUNA Davserzwera le godt de Anne d’Autriche , c’est qu'elle avait 
tant d’antipathie pour les roses qu'elle ne 
pouvaitles souffrir, méme en peinture , quoi- 
qu'elle aimat passionnément toutes les autres 
fleurs, ' 

Le Val-de-Grice etla coupe du déme, peinte 
a fresque par Mignard , sont des monuments 
célébres de sa piété, Elle fut mere de Louis 
XIV, né a Saint-Germain-en-Laye le 5 septem- 
bre 1638 , et de Philippe de France , d’abord 
duc d’Anjou et depuis duc d'Orléans par la 
mort de Gaston, Monsieur, duc d’Orléans, 
sans postérité, né & Saint-Germain le 21 sep- 
tembre 1640. 


FEMME DE LOUIS XII. 


De 


Anne d’Autriche, sceur de Philippe IV, fille 
ainée de Philippe III, roi d’Espagne, et de 
Marguerite d’Autriche , seur de-l’empereur 
Ferdinand second, naquit le 22 septembre 
1601, cing jours avant Louis XIII. Des flat- 
teurs n’ont pas manqué d’observer cette cir- 
constance , comme un présage assuré, ont-ils 
dit, de union qui deyait régner entre Louis et 
Anne, destinés l'un pour l’autre dés linstant 
de leur naissance; mais il s’en fallat de beau- 

* coup que le présage ne fit justifié. On lui don- 
— na Ja comtesse d’Altamira pour gouvernante , 
! et Yon ne pouvait faire un meilleur choix. Si 
Henri IV eit véeu , il ne parait pas qu'elle eft 

jamais été reine de France , Anne étant petite- 

fille da plus grand ennemi qu’eussent ew les 

Francais et Ja maison régnante ; mais @ peine 

Henri eut il Jes yeux fermés , que'la régente 

forma le projet de deux mariages , celui du 

t prince d’Espagne , qui fut depuis Philippe 1V , 


_—_—_—_es—— 
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HISTOIRE DE LA VIE REELLE. 
— eo 


Voici une bistoire courte , mais triste. 

Qu’il m’en vienne jamais le loisir , j’en ferai 
le théme d’une belle complainte, de méme que 
M. Edgar Quinet écrivit un long poéme sur les 
pérégrinations du juif Ahasvérus, 

A Bréme vivait naguére un luthier qui, nou- 
veau Kreisler , était artiste jusqu’au bout des 
doigts. ll s'appelait tout simplement Jéréme 
Spackmann. 

Mis journellement en rapport, en raison de 
ses relations commerciales, avee tout ce que 
la contrée comptait d’illustres en maéstri , 


avec Elisabeth de France, et celui du roi avec 
linfante Anne, scur de Philippe. Ils avaient 
déja été proposés, du vivant de Henri, mais 
rejetés. Ilsfurent remis sur le tapis, et Léono- 
ra, avec Concini son mari, gagnés par la cour 
dEspagne, y déterminérent la reine-mere qui 
ne voyait que par leurs yeux. 

Les articles du mariage furent signés le 22 
nodt 1642. 


La seconde bénédiction nuptiale fut donnée 
aux deux époux dans l’église de Bordeaux le 
24h novembre 1615. 

Apres la mort du roi Lonis XIII, la régence 
fut déférée 4 Anne d’Autriche sans restriction. 

Cette princesse mourut dans sa soixante- 


-_ cinquiéme année, le 20 janvier 1666, et vérita- 
f blement regrettée. 


Une observation singuliére qu’on a faite sur 


en podtes, en chanteurs , il s’était bient6t en- 
touré de toutes les délicatesses du comfort. 

Un jour, il lui vint en téte de faire le Médi- 
cis. Déslors, chaque semaine, que le Pere qui 
est aux cieux amenait, il donnait des soirées , 


des médianoches; un luxe de calife. On y 


dansait au piano. C’étaient de ces petits bals a 


eau de rose, ot les jeunes filles, al’exemple 


de Cendrillon, perdaient’ toujours leur pan- 
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tonfle , mais trouvaiént sans faute un mari. Tl 
y avait 1a du plaisir pour tous les ages. Les 
hommes sur le retour y buvaient du Johannis- 
berg a petites gorgées. Pour les vieilles mar- 
quises , enfoncées jusqu’au cou dans les‘com- 
bats de la bouillotte, elles faisaient rouler sans 
reliche leurs florins d’or sure tapis vert.Bref, 
tant de succes était acquis 4 ces réunions que 
le luthier faisait mourir de jalousie tous les 
margraves de la confédération germanique. 


Par malheur les choses ne purent durer 
ainsi. 

A force de vivre au sein du luxe, Jéréme 
Spackmann ne tarda pas a dédaigner tout 
de bonson commerce. En quelques mois, ses 
affaires s’étaient tout d fait dérangées. On ne 
voyait déja plus d’acheteurs au magasin; en 
revanche , il y venait beaucoup d’huissiers. 
M. Azais dirait peut-étre qu’il y avait compen- 
sation; d’aéesrd , mais a huit jours de 1a le lu- 
thier était ruiné. 


Les poursuites dirigées contre lui en étaient 
atrivées a ce point de gravité que désormais il 
ne pouvait plus mettre le pied dehors sans pé- 
ril pour sa liberté. Les créanciers le guet- 
taient a toute heure; en outre, les gens de 
loi, exercant autour de lui la surveillance la 
plus active , l’empéchaient d’emporter Ia plus 
petite partie de ses meubles. Jér6me Spack- 
mann était traqué chez lui comme une béte 
fauve. 


Un autre aurait été embarrassé ; lui était 
trop homme d’esprit. La veille du jour ou les 
recors devaient l'arréter au gite , il s’avisa 
dun stratagéme aussi original qu’ingénieux : 
sans s'y prendre a deux fois | il écrivit sur le 
dos de tous les exploits quil avait recus le 


» Trescher, 


« Demain , au lever de l’aube, 1a loi, dans 
« lapersonne de ses recors , viendra me saisir 
« au collet, pour me jeter en prison. Ilne me 
« reste donc plus que cette nuit & passer sur 
« le théatre de nos joyeuses folies, En bonne 
« conscience, je te la dois & toi, qui, en tous 
« temps, as été si loyal camarade. 


’ « Viens donc ce soir prendre du punch de 
« cet excellent kirchwasser de la Forét Noire , 
« dont il me reste encore quelques bouteilles. 
« On fera beaucoup de musique. 

« N.B. Il est indispensable d'oublier ton 
« instrument, » 

Chacun fut exact au rendez-vous donné par 
Jérome Spackmann. Or, quand tous ses amis 
furent rassemblés, il les fit asseoir autour d'une 
grande tabJe ronde chargée de méts légers et 
de liqueurs; puis , s’érigeant lui-méme en chef 


tement, et on les jeta si bien que personne ne . 
tapage. Enfin , pour comble de bonheur , ala 
fin du concert, chaque musicien sortit. avec 


son instrument sous le bras. 


are 


Quant’ Jérome, il s'esquiva le 


ferma sa boutique , et ne laissa a 


chapeau chinois. sent im 


billet que voici a ‘quarante musiciens de ses as 
amis > 3 she wa a» SH 
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dorchestre, il leur commanda d’exécuter, avec 
les instruments de son fonds, Vouverture de la 
Gazza ladra. 

Comme il faisait nuit noire, & chaque mou- 
yement un peu fort del’orchestre on jetait par 
une fenétre de derrivre les meubles del'appar- 
les entendit tomber , tant la musique faisaitde 

‘Nl voulait qu’au moins ses créanciers 
coiffés. : ; se oW rh 
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Jene sais, Anna, sil’hiver prend enfin son 
parti et s’'avoue décidément yaincu, mais cette 
semaine, un soleil doux et pur a égayé de ses 
bienfaisants rayons nos promenades publiques, 
et les lourdes étoffes ont commence a dispa- 
raitre et 4 céder la place aux tissus gracieux et 
légers que Gagélin fait venir chaque jour de 
toutes les parties du monde. En attendant. les 
mousselines claires,. les organdis et les gazes, 
dont le régne va bient6t commencer , on voit 


_ partout des soies et mousselines a dessins 


extrémement variés ,' 4 rayures; fleuries ou 
palmées, & carreaux de moyenne grandeur ; 
le chiné se porte toujours fort bien, mais il est 
nuancé de dessins tranchants; le noir, fait 
fureur. 

On , revient. aux poset en gros grains 


--- bowelées sur Je devant ou arrétées par deux 
hee f ’ A 


boutons.d’or, et je crois que.Yon a raison. La 
coquetterie féminine trouvera dans Ja commo- 
dité une compensation a ce sie pourra 
perdre du cété de la grace. 

Le matinet le soir , on est bien obligé de se 
souvenir que nous ne sommes encore qu’au 
mois d’avril, et les paletots de satin et les ca- 
chemires garnis de fourrures ne sont pas en- 
core trouvés trop lourds.. 

A la premiére représentation de 0 Alchi- 
miste, Ja salle Ventadour offrait un brillant 
résumé des modes adoptées pour la saison 
nouvelle; nous y avons remarqué beaucoup 
de. robes a corsages ajustés et découpés en 
ceur, manches demi larges assorties au cor- 
sage, poignets en batiste brodée, ceinture 
droite. Une pélerine 4 pointe par devant et 
ronde par derritre est figurée sur ce corsage 

34 
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au moyen d’une ruche formée d’une chicorée. 

Les corsages longs, 4 draperies , plus dé- 
colletés du devant que des épaules, dominaient. 
Les manches étaient faites avec deux, trois ou 
méme quatre biais , plus grands successive- 
ment, de sorte que le dernier semble enve- 
lopper toute la manche, Cette fagon se répéte 
au bas. 

On ne porte plus qu’un seul volant plissé et 
non pas froncé. 

Quant aux chapeaux , je n’aurai que l’em- 
barras du choix. Les salons Maxence , les ma- 
gasins de M™* Delaunay et de M™* Pollet, 
étaient représentés par les plus ravissantes 
créations. — Capotes de crépe bordées d'un 
demi voile d’angleterre ; — pailles de riz avec 
un voile de tulle maintenu par un bouquet ou 
une guirlande de roses ; — capotes d’étoffe ou 
de crépe sur lesquelles on jette une écharpe 
de dentelle retontbant libre et flottante ; puis 
enfin, pour terminer Ja nomenclature, le pou 
de soie de diverses nuances, le gros de Naples, 
Ja paille de riz et les pailles d'Italie. Je citerai 
particulidrement un délicieux petit chapeau en 
crépe rose , orné d'une écharpe également en 
crépe rose brodée et garnie de dentelles qui 
formait le demi voile sur les cOtés dela passe , 
au-dessous de laquelle des liserés roses dessi- 
naient un gracieux encadrement. - 

Les chapeaux et les capotes sont & passe 
circulaire; les voiles sont fixés et échanerés du 
milieu. 

Les chapeaux en paille cousue sont de 
moyenne grandeur, longs des joues, avec passe 
évasée. 

Quant aux ornements, ce sont toujours des 
rubans, ou des plumes, ou des fleurs, fleurs de 


ture, et ses magasins sont un véritable par- 
terre. 

Sur les pailles cousues, on voit beaucoup de 
rubans ponceaux a raies aussi vives que va- 
riées , ainsi que des rubans écossais, solitaire 
glacé de vert, de bleu, ete. 

Les chapeaux paille de riz vont piste 
bien avec les rubans Pompadour, ’ mosaique, 
4 fruits, 4 guirlandes. Le ruban queue depaon, — 
dit ruban Argus, obtient aussi beaucoup de 
faveur ; les rubans blancs et brochés de nuan- 
ces imitant les plumes sont tres recherchés — 
pour les pailles de riz. 


Le beau soleil de cette semaine a été profi- | 


table aux ombrelles Cazal , boulevart Mont- 
martre, 10, délicieuse création , qui posséde & 
un égal degré l’élégance, la légereté, la grace, 
qui se préte a tous les mouvements, a toutes : 
les poses, et qu'il n’est pas possible, selon 
moi, d’amener a une perfection plus grande. 

Avant de terminer ce bulletin , je veux vous 
rappeler les chemises de Charvet et les cols- 
cravates Oudinot , spécialités masculines qui — 
ont aussi leur mérite. Charvet est peut-étre 
l'homme qui a le mieux compris la coupe si 
difficile de la chemise ; aussi nous voyons cha- 
que jour sa réputations’accroitre, et avec jus- 
tice, car Ja supériorité de Charvet a pour base 

l'étude consciencieuse et realy" ae sa 
spécialité, 

Oudinot-Lutel , place de te Bowie jaubenn 
tient pour sa délicieuse eréation de l'agnoline 
une réputation égale a celle que lui ont depuis: 
longtemps value ses cols-cravates, Oudinot~ 
Lutel, aujourd'hui placé hors ligne, est un de 
ces heureux privilégiés qui ne suivent pas la 
mode, mais la créent, Il se distingae chaque 


Chagot , c'est tout dire, Quoi de plus frais, dé jour par les plas ravissantes innovations , et 


plus gracieux que ses bouquets et gerbes de 


roses, ses eillets , ses lilas'et ses campanules , 
ses Jauriers et ses grenadines , ses jacinthes’, 


ses vidlettes et ses jasmins, etc. ; car Chagot 


yoit afluer chez lui toute la fashion parisienne. 
Vous me demandez quelques renseignements 
sur les meubles en fer creux de Gandillot, rue 


Bellefond, 32. Vous craignez que ce fer creux 


est fécond comme le printemps , commie la na-' ne soit fragile, de peu de durée, yous ne com- 
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prenez pas qu’il s’allie avec les exigences élé- LES tie 
gantes de Ja Mode; erreur, Anua, mille fois y j 
plus délicieuses créations de notre époque ; la 


propriété de ne point se rompre, la légéreté , 
lélégance des formes , voila les avantages re- 
connus des meubles en fer creux. Pour les 
bourses ordinaires , cette invention est utile , 
car elle a des résultats d’économie ; l’opulence 
y trouve aussi de quoi satisfaire tous ses ca- 
prices, car elle peut demander aux beaux-arts 
tous les embellissements qu'elle désire : la 
peinture et le vernis savent faire subir au fer 
toutes les métamorphoses , et le transformer 
en bambou, en palissandre , en ébéne , en aca~ 
jou, en citronier, en érable, en laque de 
Chine, etc., etc. 

Je ne vous cite 1a que quelques-uns des 
avantages du fer creux, mais je reviendrai sur 
cet article,qui fait aujourd'hui partieintégrante 
du domaine de la Mode , comme tout ce qui a 
pour bases l’élégance et le bon gaat 

Votre amie, 


Au dire de Tallemont des Réaux , le plus 
malin des chroniqueurs du dix-septitme siecle, 
c’était 4 la fois un pauvre homme et un pauvre - 
pote que messire Racan, le faiseur d’églogues. 
ll était bégue au point d’étre obligé de s'y 
prendre jusqu’a trois fois pour prononcer pas- 
sablement son propre nom. Sa figure était une 
des moins agréables, et tout son individu man- 
quait absolument de grace et d’aisance, La ce- 
pendant ne s’arrétaient pas toutes les. imper- 
fections du malheureux rimeur. Comme tous 
ceux qui s’occupentexclusivement d'art, pren - 
nent a tache d’éloigner d’eux les traces des 
choses positives , Racan aimait & s’endormir 
dans des songes sans fin. Le bonhomme était _ 
distrait 4 la maniére d’Abraham, de Newton et 
de Lafontaine , et tres capable de réver tout 
éveillé pendant un jour sur le plus frivole ac- 
cident qui venait au-devant de lui. 

A ce sujet ‘Tallemant est inépuisable. On 
dirait qu’il se fait un malin plaisir de revenir 
toujours avec un redoublement d'ironie sur 
les tribulations sans nombre que —— Vin- 
fortuné réveur.  - : 

Parmi les piquantes historiettes qu'il a re- 
cueillies sur les distractions de son héros , on 
ne sera pas faché, j'imagine, de connaftre celle 
des chaussettes , la plus bizarre sans contredit. 

Une aprés-dinée de février , & force de cou- 
rir le nezen l’air par les rues, toujours en 
quéte dobjets inyisibles, Racan fat surpris par 
la pluie et mouillé jusqu’avx os ; mais comme 
le soir méme il était d'un petit souper chez 
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DES GRAVURES QUI ACCOMPAGNENT CE 
NUMERO. 
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N° 9. Costume de bal, coiffure genre eayptien 
Ne to, Toilette de ville. 

"Ne 11. Toilette de promenade. 
Ne 12, Toilette d'intériewr, 


see badaggpage M. de Bellegarde, dont il habitait Photel, il fit 
Bn, DE BARTAGNE, ses diligences pour ne pas rester tout-a-fait ¢ 
Mariée en 1442. chemin. - 


Son valet Picard le suivaif. Tous deux mar- 
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chérent a toutes jambes. Racan , par extraor- 
dinaire, arrive le premier et ouvre la porte de 
la chambre de M. de Bellegarde, pensant en- 
trer dans la sienne. 

Mais la , poursuivi sans doute par un de ses 
songes favoris, ilne voit pas M™* de Bellegarde 
ni M** Desloges, qui se trouvaient toutes deux 
au coin du feu causant a voix basse ; il s’ap- 
proche d'un sitge et s'y laisse tomber. Les 
deux dames , au fait de ses manies , ne disent 
rien ; seulement elles font signe au valet de ne 
pas broncher , et contemplent en silence, der- 
ridre leurs éventails, les gestes incroyables du 
poete qui continue a se croire chez lui. 

Cependant Racan se fait débotter , et inter- 
pellant son Jaquais + 

—Dis-moi, Picard, sais-tu quelle heure il 
est? 

—La pendule marque sept heures. 

A merveille, j'aurai tout le temps de pen- 
serau petitsouper. = / 

Est-ce qu’avant tout, Monsieur ne compte’ 
pas faire’sa cour 4 madame de Bellegarde? re- 
prit le valet. 

—Si pardien! j’'y compte , aussitét que tu 
auras nettoyé mes bottes. 

Oui, monsieur. 

+Dépéche-toi. En attendant, je vais faire 
sécher mes chaussettes. 

Or, comme on Je pense, nos deux friponnes 
étaient plus que jamais curieuses de voir ce 
qu’allait faire maintenant ce maitre réveur. 

A peine le valet fut-il sorti, qu'il s'approcha 
du feu, s’agenouilla et mit ses chaussettes tou- 
tes humides de sueur bien proprement sur la 
téte de M™* de Bellegarde et sur celle de ma- 
dame Desloges, qu'il prenait pour des che- 
nets. En méme temps un double ricanement , 
ou se mélait bien un peu d’amertume, vint l’a- 
vertir de sa méprise. Homme galant au fond , 
i resta 4 genoux en demandant grace. Quant 
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aux deux dames, qui étaient certes pour quel- 
que chose dans tout ceci , elles lui pardonné- 
rent de grand ceur sa bévue , @ la condition — 
que le soir, au petit souper, au lieu d’alexan- 
drins péniblement déclamés , il ferait le récit. 
de cette aventure déja si. burlesque. - 

Philibert AuDEBRANT. 


STARIAR DOVABVA 
Pe 


Un homme , assis sur les bords du Gange , 
pleurait amérement , et ses pleurs tombaient 
dans Jes flots qui les emportaient dans leur 
cours. ; My ot 
—Quit'afllige ainsi, mon frére, lui demande 
un vieillard, quel est le sujet de tes larmes? 

—Hélas! tule vois.... la rapidité de nos 
jours dont ces flots m’offrent la fugitive image. 

—Eh! mon frre, vois-tu la-bas ce jeune 
enfant qui, un léger réseau a la main, remonte 
le long du rivage, et péche a la surface des 
flots les fleurs et les fruits que yersent dans le 
fleuve sacré les plantes et les arbres penchés 
sur son cristal et qu’il entratne dans son cours? 
Que t’en semble ? Cet enfant ferait-il mieux de 
s’asseoir sur le rivage et de verser des larmes 
stériles sur la rapidité du fleuve? iu 

—O vieillard! cet enfant est image de ta 
sagesse, et toi, qui m’arraches amon erreur , 
Vorgane de la vérité. Oui, "homme doit lever 
un tribut sur chaque heure & som passage , ty 

C'est la tiche & laquelle je vais soigneuseme 
m’appliquer le restedemavie. » 9. 
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des aux Tuileries, Ce sont des redingotes en 
mousseline blanche. a semés en laine au cro- 
chet, dessins ¢ espacés et tres petits, Le corsage 
se compose d'un revers en Gtofle pareille a la 


Les modes en ce , moment, Anna, sont tout a 
fait soumises a influence de la ‘température. 
Le soleil ne permet pas toujoursla fraiche robe 
de mousseline , la gaze ou la paille légere >, et 
force est bien anotre fashion den revenir par: robe: il prend | naissance a la taille ou il com- 
fois a quelques réminiscences d hiver, , lorsque mence presque ¢ en Pointe, et remonte, ens "6. 
le ciel est brumeux comme ces jours derniers,, largissant graduellement , Lh un peu au- 
ou que le soufile glacé du yent du_nord nous dessus de la gorge. oui tune large en- 
reporte aux sombres journées de décembre, . taille 1 etge continue « ensuite derriére le dos. 

On recherche beaucoup les soieries, moi- Ce revers est garni dune angleterre froncée , 
rées blanches, a aah, eh décorées tres petite aussi a la taille et qui s‘élargit de 
de dentelles. La facon corsage et des, man- méme jusqu’ au Cran, od elle seréduit 2 sa plus 
ches rappelle le sitcle de Louis XII. a simple expression pour slargir de nouveau 

Les robes de crépe bleu , dont la garniture grady If ement j jnsqu’an milieu du dos, oi elle 
figure un tablier, soiten dentelle, soit en leurs doit a atteindre son plus et elope 
naturelles, sont aussi ¢ en grande faveur, “ie quelquefois e¢ ces angleterres sont garnies d'une 

Sai vu chez Augustine, rue Louis le Grand, sguipur 1 plate. ‘Quelquefois aussi 0 on fait un 
double revers. Les corsages sont toujours tres 
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fe mant guirlande ; manches 4 dents découpées , | froideur marquée envers tout ce qui n’était ni 


4 plates de l’avant-bras et garnies au-dessousdu | musique, ni perruche, on ne Je surprit jamais 
: coude ; spencer de velours noir, demi mon: | dans un état d'irascibilité manifeste.. Ainsi , sa 
tb tant, 4 pointe arrondie (facons Larcher, rue femme avait beau lui. dépenser en dentelles , 
hi Vivienne, Lallemand , rue de lEchiquier » Au- | Yoilures, falbalas, et autres futilités & la mode 
‘ gustine, rue Louis le Grand). sous Louis XV, le revenu alors fort mesapin 
7 Pour toilette du soir ; Robe de crépe rose | de ses opéras, Rameau souffrait toutes $ pe- 
‘ pale garnie de deux yolants de dentelle ; man- | tites dilapidations conjugales sans dire mot. 
iy chettes et corsage également garnis de den- | Absorbé dans les hautes spéculations de la 
3 telle (fagon Larcher) ; — coiffure de margue- | science , vyouant un culte presque divin & son 
" rites blanches et houtons de roses ;—mouchoir | perroquet femelle , le grand artiste s se trouyait 
J brodé en guipure ; —gants garnis de dentelle. | encore trop heureux. 
, Votre amie, HENRIETTE DE B***,}| Les musiciens, qui passent génére a nt 
mt : pour étre.trés gourmands et ires yains de 
A mérite chromatique, trouvaient en Rameau un 
: 4 Description digne représentant ; et, qui le croira? c’était 
par amour- propre que: Rameau s’était fait le 
3 meagre ngh iatey rine owediay cavalier servant, le valet de chambre et Va-' 
a ner mant méme de la babillarde Cocot e. 
is £0 one Un jour que Rameau passait par la rue des 
Pe . spttonle pxnqceme ty ty) $0 Minimes, présla Place Royale , il entendit une 
a voix assez mélodieuse qui chantait le motif de 
: son fameux cheeur ; Tristes apprets , pales 
Wy _, BA SBanamessavea flambeauz.... Cette audition d’un de ses mor- 
he D’ANNE D’AUTRICHE. ceaux favoris produisit sur luiun effet tout ma~ 
, ; gnétique; et, dirigeant ses pas vers la maison 
ERS B UE TPT dod partait la voix inconnue, il s’assit sur un 
“ ; banc de pierre, et se mit, le vaniteux qu’il 
(= peste > ach aROReRRaR était, 4 savourer ayec délices sa. propre mélo- 
k , hn a die. Mais, 6. surprise ! au lieu d’apercevoir au 
Le continuateur de Lully yers le milieu du | balcon de la maison une jeune et jolie. femme 
dix-huitiéme siécle , celui qui a légué & l’admi- | qu’il supposait étre la séductrice qui le char- 
§ ration de la postérité Castor et Polluw, Dar- | mait tant , Rameau n 'y remarqua qu'une cage 
{ danus, et la fameuse Marche des sauvages, | élégante, dans laquelle une perruche répétait , 
| qui fit pendant soixante ans les délices des | en se balangant ayec volupté, ces mots solen- 
x hommes les plus civilisés de I'Europe, Rameau | nels ; Lristes apprets, pdles flambeauz.,.. . 
enfin , n’aimait que deux choses au monde : sa] Cette vue fit tant d'impression sur Rameau 


‘| quil se présenta tout de suite chez le proprié- 
taire de Vintelligent yolatile, et qu’il le lui ache- 
ta dix beaux.louis.d’or. La perruche , une fois 
_| apprivoisée par Rameau, fit des progres si ra~ 


Piges #3 ans l'art musical , et sa réputation était 
si bien établie , que chaque fois qu'une chan- 


musique d'une part et sa perruche de l'autre. 
Quant asa femme, ases enfants et a ses au- 
tres parents, il n’ayait pour eux tous qu’t ane. 
amitié légale et sacramentelle. 
Cet excellent harmoniste avait tellement le 
sentiment de l'accord parfait, que malgré sa 
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aient depuis longtemps @éetre obige a ler 
eux-mémes ou d'envoyer des commission 
res dans les métairies Gloignées et iso ieee 
y choisir et y acheter les chiens. Les étrangers: ) 
qui ne connaissent pas les campagnes ae 
vaient de grandes difficultés & faire ces ‘courses 
qui leur occasionnaient des dépenses et des ~ 
fatigues désagréables. On a manifesté le ven 
de voir établir des lieux et des jours 4 der 
hions pour faciliter les transactions entre | 
vendeurs et les acheteurs de chiens. L’admi 
nistration de Bourbon-Vendée , dési 
contribuer au développement de tous les in- 
(éréts de la contrée, et de procurer aux étra 
gers toutes les occasions favorables de venir 
chercher les produits du pays, a wine 
resa chiens, l'une pour le deuxidme lundi du 
mois de mai, l'autre pour le deuxitme lundi mie 


téuse de 'l’Opéra faisait une fausse note a la 
répétition, Rameati ne manquait pas de lui dire 
avec son ton brusque et saccadé : 

—Mademoiselle, je vous préterai ma perru- 
che si vous continuez 4 détonner de 1a sorte ; 
son exemple vous corrigera. ; 

La femme de Rameau mourat , etsi ce pro- 
fond musicien pleura Je jour de l’enterrement 
de sachére moitié, ce ne fut que sur le peu de 
consonnance des cloches lorsqu’elles sonne- 
rent Je glas funébre. 

Cocotte mourut a son tour...., Ce coup fut 
mortel' pour Rameau , car la douleur qu’il en 
ressentit altéra sa santé, et lejour qu’un habile 
préparateur lui apporta sa pauyre perruche ar- 
tistement empaillée, le grand Rameau fut brisé 
parle vent de Vaffiction, comme dirait M. d’Ar- 
lincourt, ets ‘inclina vers laterre, dod il ne se 


la vue de leurs nombreux rivaux. Le champde 
‘| foire désigné pat Vautorité était précisément = 

antique place de la Roche-sur-Yon, ou les 
ee dela principané ont si’souvent réa- 
ni leurs meutes aguerties pour aller poursui- 
wre les bétes sauvagés des’ foréts voisiness 
chiens, Vendeurs, acheteurs et spéculatedrs se 
préssaient entre ces Vieilles murailles qui ont 
va, autrefois, tant de pi jaratifs de chasse, | 
tout semblait y inspit et y exciter les ama- 
teurs, qui se sont bien’ promis ay revenit a 
mots de juillet. io (alah 5 achalion. a 


"Lordre te pls parfait cree 


releva plus. mois de juillet. : oe 
a eat Lundi dernier était donc le jourde la pee- 
be ses mitre foire aux chiens de Bourbon-Vendée. — 
sail ; C’était unechose vraiment originale etcurieuse 
vere @ORAB AVS QELS » Q ‘| que de voir arriver , dés le matin, par toutes “e 
ETS: les routes , des centaines de grands chiens aux 
se a. A BOURBON-VENDEE. ~ jarrets vigoureux et aut longs ‘oils: blancs, 
ice A bia Sei amt | brandissant figrement leurs superbes queues | 


‘Le’ Bas-Poitou, qui forme aujourd’hui ta 
Vendéé} a été , dans haene eb ‘la terre 
eliissiqué Wé In'chasse. 

L’arrondissement de Bourbon-Vendée , sur- 
tout , est renommé comme Te plas beau pays 
de chiéns de tout le Bocage. Dans les cantons 
Bde ourbon-Vendée et du Poiré, les proprié- 
aires , et mé@mé les métayers, élevent des 
chiétis courants de la belle race de la contrée, 
et ce genré de spéculation est devenu un objet 
de'commerce et (ifdustrie tres important ‘et 
trés profitable.’ Un beau chien se vend es 
chér qu’aine vache. B Senay 
. Phim les amateurs de ai iaquis| 
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